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Editor s Preffye 


The publication of an English version of “ Das 
Kapital ” needs no apology. On the contrary, an 
explanation might be expected why this English version 
has been delayed until now, seeing that for some years past 
the theories advocated in this book have been constantly 
referred to, attacked and defended, interpreted and mis- 
interpreted, in the periodical press and the current 
literature of both England and America. 

When, soon after the author's death in 1883, it be- 
came evident that an English edition of the work was 
really required, Mr. Samuel Moore, for many years a 
friend of Marx and of the present writer, and than 
whom, perhaps, no one is more conversant with the 
book itself, consented to undertake the translation which 
the literary executors of Marx were anxious to lay be- 
fore the public. It was understood that I should com- 
pare the MS. with the .original work, and suggest such 
alterations as I might deem advisable. When, by and 
by, it was found that Mr. Moore’s professional occupa- 
tions prevented him from finishing the translation as 
quickly as we all desired, we gladly accepted Dr. Aveling's 
offer to undertake a portion of the work; at the same 
time Mrs. Aveling, Marx’s youngest daughter, offered to 
check the quotations and to restore the original text of 
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the numerous passage* taken from English auth ft M and 
Illucbooks ami translated by Marx info Herman. This 
has been clone throughout, with but a few unavoidable 
exceptions. 

The following portions of this book have been trans- 
lated by Dr. Avcling: (i) Chapters X, fl he Working 
Day), and XI. (Kate and Mass of Surplus- Value); (2) 
Part- VI. (Wages, comprising Chapters XIX. to XXI!.) 1 * * 4 , 
(3) from Chapter XXIV, Section 4 (Circumstances that 
&c.) to the end of the book, comprising the latter part 
of Chapter XXIV., Chapter XXV., and the whole of 
Part VIII. (Chapters XXVI. to XXXIII.); (4) the two 
Author’s prefaces. All the rest of the l>ook has been 
done by Mr. Moore. While, thus, each of the trans- 
lators is responsible for his share of the work only, I 
bear a joint responsibility for the whole. 

The third German edition, which has been made 
the basis of our work throughout, was prepared by 
me, in 1883, with the assistance of notes left by the 
author, indicating the passages of the second edition 
to be replaced by designated passages, from the 
French text published in 1873.* The alterations thus 
effected in the text of the second edition generally coin- 
cided with changes prescribed by Marx in. a set of MS. 
instructions for an English translation that was planned, 
about ten years ago, in America, but abandoned chiefly for 
want of a fit and proper translator. This MS. was placed 
at our disposal by our old friend Mr. F. A. Sorge of 
Hoboken N.J, It designates some further interpolations 
from the French edition; but, being so many years older 

1 “ Le Capital,” par Karl Marx. Traduction de M. J. Roy, endire- 

ment revisie par l’auteur. Paris. LachJtre.” This translation, especially In 

the latter part of the book, contains considerable alterations in and additions 

to the text of the second German edition. 
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than the final instructions for the third edition, I did not 
consider myself at liberty to make use of it otherwise 
than sparingly, and chiefly in cases where it helped us 
over difficulties. In the same way, the French text has 
been referred to in most of the difficult passages, as an 
indicator of what the author himself was prepared to 
sacrifice wherever something of the full import of the 
original had to be sacrificed in the rendering. 

There is, however, one difficulty we could not spare 
the reader: the use of certain terms in a sense different 
from what they have, not only in common life, but in 
ordinary political > economy. But this was unavoidable. 
Every new aspect of a science involves a revolution in 
the technical terms of that science. This is best shown by 
chemistry, where the whole of the terminology is radically 
changed about once in twenty years, and where you will 
hardly find a single organic compound that has not gone 
through a whole series of different names. Political 
Economy has generally been content to take, just as they 
were, the terms of commercial and industrial life, and to 
operate with them, entirely failing to see that by so doing, 
it confined itself within the narrow circle of ideas 
- expressed by those terms. Thus, though perfectly aware 
that both profits and rent are but sub-divisions, frag- 
ments of that unpaid part of the product which the 
labourer has to supply to his employer (its first appro- 
priator, though not its ultimate exclusive owner), yet 
even classical Political Economy never went beyond 
the received notions of profit and rent, never examined 
this unpaid part of the product (called by Marx surplus- 
product) in its integrity as a whole, and therefore never 
arrived at a clear comprehension, either of its origin and 
nature, or of the laws that regulate the subsequent distri- 
bution of its value. Similarly all industry, not agricultural 
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or handicraft, is indiscriminately comprised in the term of 
manufacture, and thereby the distinction is obliterated be- 
tween two great and essentially different periods of econ- 
omic history: the period of manufacture proper, based on 
the division of manual labour, and the period of modern 
industry based on machinery. It is, however, self evi- 
dent that a theory which views modern capitalist pro- 
duction as a mere passing stage in the economic history 
of mankind, must make use of terms different from those 
habitual to writers who look upon that form of produc- 
tion as imperishable and final. 

A word respecting the author’s method of quoting 
may not be out of place. In the majority of cases, the 
quotations serve, in the usual way, as documentary evi- 
dence in support of assertions made in the text. But in many 
instances, passages from economic writers are quoted in 
order to indicate when, where, and by whom a certain 
proposition was for the first time clearly enunciated. 
This is done in cases where the proposition quoted is of im- 
portance as being a more or less adequate expression of the 
conditions of social production and exchange prevalent 
at the time, and quite irrespective of Marx's recognition, 
or otherwise, of its general validity. These quotations, 
therefore, supplement the text by a running commentary 
taken from the history of the science. 

Our translation comprises the first book of the work 
only. But this first book is in a great measure a whole 
in itself, and has for twenty years ranked as an inde- 
pendent work. The second book, edited in German 
by me, in 1885, is decidedly incomplete without the third, 
which cannot be published before the end of 1887. 
When Book III. has been brought out in the original 
German, it will then be soon enough to think about 
preparing an English edition of both. 
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“ Das Kapital ” is often called, on the Continent, 
*' the Bible of the working class.” That the conclusions 
arrived at in this work are daily more and more becoming 
the fundamental principles of the great working class 
movement, not only in Germany and Switzerland, but in 
France, in Holland and Belgium, in America, and even 
in Italy and Spain; that everywhere the working class 
more and more recognises, in these conclusions, the most 
adequate expression of its condition and of its aspirations, 
nobody acquainted with that movement will deny. 
And in England, too, the theories of Marx, even at this 
moment, exercise a powerful influence upon the socialist 
movement which is spreading in the ranks of “cultured” 
people no less than in those of the working class. But 
that is not all. The time is rapidly approaching when 
a thorough examination of England’s economic position 
will impose itself as an irresistible national necessity. The 
working of the industrial system of this country, impos- 
sible without a constant and rapid extension of pro- 
duction, and therefore of markets, is coming to a dead 
stop. Free trade has exhausted its resources; even 
Manchester doubts this its quondam economic gospel . 1 
Foreign industry, rapidly developing, stares English pro- 
duction in the face everywhere, not only in protected, but 
also in neutral markets, and even on this side of the 
Channel. While the productive power increases in a 
geometric, the extension of markets proceeds at best in 
an arithmetic ratio. The decennial cycle of stagnation, 

■ At the quarterly meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
held this afternoon, a warm discussion tool place on the subject of Free 
Trade. A resolution was moved to the effect that “ having waited in vain 
years for other nations to follow the Free Trade example of England 
this Chamber thinlt the time has now arrived to reconsider that position.” 
The resolution was rejected by a majority of one only, the figures being 
3i for, and 22 against . — Ecexitg SttiJjrJ, Nov. i, 1886. 
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prosperity, over-production ami crisis, ever rreurrent 
from 1825 to 1867, «ecm« indeed to have run its eourie; 
tint only to land in in the slough of despond of a per- 
manent and chrome depression. The sighed-for period 
of prosperity will not come; as often a« we seem to per- 
ceive its heralding symptom*, so often do they again 
vanish into air. Meanwhile, each succeeding winter bring! 
up afresh the great question, " what to do with the 
unemployed "5 hut while the number of the unemployed 
keeps swelling from year to year, there is nobody to 
answer that question; and wc can almost calculate the 
moment when the unemployed losing patience, will 
take their own fate into their own hands. Surely, at such 
a moment, the voice ought to be heard of a man whose 
whole theory is the result of a life-long study of the 
economic history and condition of England, and whom 
that study led to the conclusion that, at least in Europe, 
England is the only country where the inevitable social 
revolution might be effected entirely by peaceful and 
legal means. He certainly never forgot to add that he 
hardly expected the English ruling classes to submit 
without a “pro-slavery rebellion “ to this peaceful and 
legal revolution. 

FREDERICK ENGELS 

NovtmStr 5, 1886 


"\ 
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I. TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The work, the first volume of ■which I now submit 
to the public, forms the continuation of my " Zur 
Kritik der Politischen Oekonomie ” (A contribution to 
the criticism of Political Economy) published in 1859. 
The long pause between the first part and the continu- 
ation is due to an illness of many years’ duration that 
again and again interrupted my work. 

The substance of that earlier work is summarised in 
the first three chapters of this volume. This is done 
not merely for the sake of connection and completeness. 
The presentation of the subject-matter is improved. As 
far as circumstances in any way permit, many points 
only hinted at in the earlier book are here worked out 
more fully, whilst, conversely, points worked out fully 
there are only touched upon in this volume. The 
sections on the history of the theories of value and of 
money are now, of course, left out altogether. The 
reader of the earlier work will find, however, in the 
notes to the first chapter additional sources of reference 
relative to the history of those theories. 

Every beginning is difficult, holds in all sciences. To 
understand the first chapter, especially the section that 
contains the analysis of commodities, will, therefore, pre- 
sent the greatest difficulty. That which concerns more 
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especially the analysis of the substance of value and the 
magnitude of value, I have, as much as it was possible, 
popularised.* The value-form, whose fully developed 
shape is the money form, is very elementary and simple. 
^Nevertheless, the human mind has for more than 2000 
^ years Sought in vain to get to the bottom of it, whilst on 
the oth^'hahd^'to the successful analysis of much more 
composite and complex forms, there has been at least an 
approximation. Why? Because the body, as an organic 
whole, is more easy of study than are the cells of that 
body. In the analysis of economic forms, moreover, 
neither microscopes nor chemical reagents are of use. 
The force of abstraction must replace both. But in 
bourgeois society the commodity-form of the product of 
labour — or the value-form of the commodity — is the 
economic cell-form. To the superficial observer, the 
analysis of these forms seems to turn upon minutiae. It 
does in fact deal with minutia;, but they are of the same 
order as those dealt with in microscopic anatomy. 

With the exception of the section on value-form, 
therefore, this volume cannot stand accused on the score 
of difficulty. 1 prc-supposc, of course, a reader who is 
willing to learn something new and therefore to think 
for himself. 

The physicist either observes physical phenomena 

* This ii the more necessary, as even the section of Ferdinand Lassalie’s 
work against Scbulae-Deliczseh, in which he professes to give “ the intel- 
lectual quintessence " of xny explanations on these subjects, contains im- 
portant mistakes. If Ferdinand Lassalle has borrowed almost literally 
from my writings, and without any acknowledgment, all the general 
theoretical propositions in his economic works, e.g-, those on the historical 
character of capital, on the connection between the conditions of produc- 
tion and the mode of production, Ac., &c. even to the terminology created 
by me, this may perhaps be due to purposes of propaganda. I am here, 
of course, not speaking of his detailed working out and application of these 
yitf|s»«tB>, which « tvs* -nothing to do. 
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where they occur in their most typical form and most 
free from disturbing influence, or, wherever possible, he 
makes experiments under conditions that assure the 
occurrence of the phenomenon in its normality. In this 
work I have to examine the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion, and the conditions of production and exchange cor- 
responding to that mode. Up to the present time, their 
classic ground is England. That is the reason why Eng- 
land is used as the chief illustration in the development 
of my theoretical ideas. If, however, the German reader 
shrugs his shoulders at the condition of the English in- 
dustrial and agricultural labourers, or in optimist fashion 
comforts himself with the thought that in Germany 
things are not nearly so bad; I must plainly tell him, 
“De te jabula narratur! " 

Intrinsically, it is not a question of the higher or 
lower degree of development of the social antagonisms 
that result from the natural laws of capitalist production. 
It is a question of these laws themselves, of these 
tendencies working with iron necessity towards inevit- 
able results. The country that is more developed indus- 
trially only shows, to the less developed, the image of 
its own future. 

But apart from this. Where capitalist production is 
fully naturalised among the Germans (for instance, in the 
factories proper) the condition of things is much worse 
than in England, because the counterpoise of the Factory 
Acts is wanting. In all other spheres, we, like all the 
rest of Continental Western Europe, suffer not only from 
the development of capitalist production, but also from 
the incompleteness of that development. Alongside of 
modern evils, a whole series of inherited evils oppress 
us, arising from the passive survival of antiquated modes 
of production, with their inevitable train of social and 
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political anachronisms. We suffer not only from the 
living, but from the dead. Le mart saisit le vi/l 

The social statistics of Germany and the rest of Con- 
tinental Western Europe are, in comparison with those 
of England, wretchedly compiled. But they raise the 
veil just enough to let us catch a glimpse of the Medusa 
head behind it. We should be appalled at the state of 
things at home, if, as in England, our governments and 
parliaments appointed periodically commissions of en- 
quiry into economic conditions; if these commissions were 
armed with the same plenary powers to get at the truth; 
if it was possible to find for this purpose men as competent, 
as free from partisanship and respect of persons as are 
the English factory-inspectors, her medical reporters 
on public health, her commissioners of enquiry into the 
exploitation of women and children, into housing and 
food. Perseus wore a magic cap that the monsters 
he hunted down might not see him. We draw the 
magic cap down over eyes and ears as a make-believe 
that there are no monsters. 

Let us not deceive ourselves on this. As in the 1 8 th 
century, the American war of independence sounded the 
tocsin for the European middle-class, so in the 19th century, 
the American civil war sounded it for the European 
working-class. In England the progress of social dis- 
integration is palpable. When it has reached a certain 
point, it must re-act on the continent. There it will take 
a form more brutal or more humane, according to the 
degree of development of the working-class itself. Apart 
from higher motives, therefore, their own most impor- 
tant interests dictate to the classes that are for the 
nonce the ruling ones, the removal of all legally remov- 
able hindrances to the free development of the working 
tlui. Foe tb.lt tea van, « well at others, l hive given 
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so large a space in this volume to the history, the de- 
tails, and the results of English factory legislation. One 
nation can and should learn from others. And even 
when a society has got upon the right track for the dis- 
covery of the natural laws of its movement — and it is the 
ultimate aim of this work, to lay bare the economic law 
of motion of modern society — it can neither clear by 
bold leaps, nor remove by legal enactments, the obstacles 
offered by the successive phases of its normal develop- 
ment. But it can shorten and lessen the birth-pangs. 

To prevent possible misunderstanding, a word. 1 
paint the capitalist and the landlord in no sense couleur 
dt rose. But here individuals are dealt with only in so far 
ar they are the personifications of economic categories, 
embodiments of particular class-relations and class- 
interests. My standpoint, from which the evolution of 
the economic formation of society is viewed as a process 
of natural history, can less than any other make the 
individual responsible for relations whose creature he 
socially remains, however much he may subjectively 
raise himself above them. 

In the domain of Political Economy, free scientific 
enquiry meets not merely the same enemies as in all 
other domains. The peculiar nature of the material it 
deals with, summons as foes into the field of battle the 
most violent, mean and malignant passions of the human 
breast, the Furies of private interest. The English Estab- 
lished Church, e.g., will more readily pardon an attack 
on 3S of its 39 articles than on of its income. Now- 
a-days atheism itself is culpa /evil, as compared with 
criticism of existing property relations. Nevertheless, 
there is an unmistakable advance. I refer, e.g., to the 
bluebook published within the last few weeks: “ Corre- 
spondence with Her Majesty^s^Miss^ ng^T^ Srpad^ regard- 
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ing Industrial Questions and Trades’ Unions.” The 
representatives of the English Crown in foreign countries 
there declare in so many words that in Germany, in 
France, to be brief, in all the civilised states of the 
European continent, a radical change in the existing 
relations between capital and labour is as evident and 
inevitable as in England. At the same time, on the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean, Mr. Wade, vice-presi- 
dent of the United States, declared in public meetings 
that, after the abolition of slavery, a radical change of 
the relations of capital and of property in land is next 
upon the order of the day. These are signs of the 
times, not to be hidden by purple mantles or black 
cassocks. They do not signify that to-morrow a miracle 
will happen. They show that, within the ruling-classes 
themselves, a foreboding is dawning, that the present 
society is no solid crystal, but an organism capable of 
^hange, and is constantly changing. 

The second volume of this work will treat of the pro- 
cess of the circulation of capital' (Book II.), and of the 
varied forms assumed by capital in the course of its 
development (Book 111.), the third and last volume 
(Book IV.), the history of the theory. 

Every opinion based on scientific criticism I welcome. 
As to the prejudices of so-called public opinion, to which 
I have never made concessions, now as aforetime the 
maxim of the great Florentine is mine: 

“Segui il tuo corso, e lascia dir le genti.” 

KARL MARX. 

London 

July *5, 1867 


■ On p. 576 the author explains what he comprises under this head. 
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II. TO THE SECOND EDITION. 1 

To the present moment Political Economy, in Ger- 
many, is a foreign science. Gustav von Gillich in his 
*' Historical description of Commerce, Industry," &c.,* 
especially in the two first volumes published in 1830, 
has examined at length the historical circumstances that 
prevented, in Germany, the development of the capitalist 
mode of production, and consequently the development, 
in that country, of modern bourgeois society. Thus the 
soil whence Political Economy springs was wanting. 
This “ science " had to be imported from England and 
France as a ready-made article; its German professors 
remained schoolboys. The theoretical expression of a 
foreign reality was turned, in their hands, into a col- 
lection of dogmas, interpreted by them in terms of the 
petty trading world around them, and therefore mis- 
interpreted. The feeling of scientific impotence, a 
feeling not wholly to be repressed, and the uneasy con- 
sciousness of having to touch .a subject in reality foreign 
to them, was but imperfectly concealed, cither under a 
parade of literary and historical erudition, or by an 
admixture of extraneous material, borrowed from the so- 
called “ Kameral ” sciences, a medley of smatterings, 
through whose purgatory the hopeless candidate for the 
German bureaucracy has to pass. 

Since 1848 capitalist production has developed rapidly 
in Germany, and at the present time it is in the full 
bloom of speculation and swindling. But fate is still 
unpropitious to our professional economists. At the 
time when they were able to deal with Political Economy 
in a straightforward fashion, modern economic conditions 

' See note* to pp. 841-846 (1946 reprint). 

* Gttduchtlictie Dwrtellung de» Huidels, d«r Gewetbe and de» Aeker- 
baut, At, von Gustav voa Galich. 5 voU , Jer.r, 18 jo-4j. 
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did not actually exist in Germany. And as soon as these 
conditions did come into existence, they did so under cir- 
cumstances that no longer allowed of their being really 
and impartially investigated within the bounds of the 
bourgeois horizon. In so far as Political Economy 
remains within that horizon, in so far, i.e., as the capita- 
list regime is looked upon as the absolutely final form of 
social production, instead of as a passing historical phase 
of its evolution. Political Economy can remain a science 
only so long as the class-struggle is latent or manifests 
itself only in isolated and sporadic phenomena. 

Let us take England. Its political economy belongs 
to the period in which the class-struggle was as yet un- 
developed. Its last great representative, Ricardo, in 
the end, consciously makes the antagonism of class- 
interests, of wages and profits, of profits and rent, the 
starting-point of his investigations, naively taking this 
antagonism for a social law of nature. But by this 
start the science of bourgeois economy had reached the 
limits beyond which it could not pass. Already in the 
lifetime of Ricardo, and in opposition to him, it was met 
by criticism, in the person of Sismondi. 1 

The succeeding period, from 1820 to 1830, was 
notable in England for scientific activity in the domain 
of Political Economy. It was the time as well of the 
vulgarising and extending of Ricardo’s theory, as of the 
contest of that theory with the old school. Splendid 
tournaments were held. What was done then, is little 
known to the Continent generally, because the polemic 
is for the most pirt scattered through articles in reviews, 
occasional literature and pamphlets. The unprejudiced 
character of this polemic — although the theory of 


• See c» “ Z«t Untile, i<," p. }>j. 
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Rtcardo already serves, in exceptional cases, as a weapon 
of attack upon bourgeois economy — is explained by the 
circumstances of the time. On the one hand, modern 
industry itself was only just emerging from the age of 
childhood, as is shown by the fact that with the crisis 
of 1825 it for the first time opens the periodic cycle of 
its modern life. On the other hand, the class-struggle 
between capital and labour is forced into the background, 
politically by the discord between the governments and 
the feudal aristocracy gathered around the Holy Alliance 
''n the one hand, and the popular masses, led by the bour- 
;eoisie on the other; economically by the quarrel between 
ndustrial capital and aristocratic landed property — a 
[uarrel that in France was concealed by the opposition 
letween small and large landed property, and that 
n England broke out openly after the Corn Laws. The 
iterature of Political Economy in England at this time 
rails to mind the stormy forward movement in France 
ifter Dr. Quesnay’s death, but only as a Saint Martin’s 
mmmer reminds us of spring. With the year 1830 
tame the decisive crisis. 

In France and in England the bourgeoisie had con- 
quered political power. Thenceforth, the class-struggle 
practically as well as theoretically, took on more and 
more outspoken and threatening forms. It sounded the 
knell of scientific bourgeois economy. It was thenceforth 
no longer a question, whether this theorem or that was 
true, but whether it was useful to capital or harmful, 
expedient or inexpedient, politically dangerous or not. 
In place of disinterested enquirers, there were hired prize- 
fighters; in place of genuine scientific research, the bad 
conscience and the evil intent of apologetic. Still, even 
the obtrusive pamphlets with which the Anti-Corn Law 
League, led by the manufacturers Cobdcn and Bright, 
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deluged the world, have a historic interest, if no scientific 
one, on account of their polemic against the landed aris- 
tocracy. But since then the Free Trade legislation, 
inaugurated by Sir Robert Peel, has deprived vulgar 
economy of this its last sting. 

The Continental revolution of 1848-9 also had its re- 
action in England. Men who still claimed some scien- 
tific standing and aspired to be something more than 
mere sophists and sycophants of the ruling-classes, tried 
to harmonise the Political Economy of capital with the 
claims, no longer to be ignored, of the proletariat. 
Hence a shallow syncretism, of which John Stuart Mill 
is the best representative. It is a declaration of bank- 
ruptcy by bourgeois economy, an event on which the 
great Russian scholar and critic, N. Tschemyschewsky, 
has thrown, the light of a master mind in his " Outlines 
of Political Economy according to Mill.” 

In Germany, therefore, the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion came to a head, after its antagonistic character had 
already, in France and England, shown itself in a fierce 
strife of classes. And meanwhile, moreover, the German 
proletariat had attained a much more clear class-con- 
sciousness than the German bourgeoisie. Thus, at the 
very moment when a bourgeoisie science of political 
economy seemed at last possible in Germany, it had in 
reality again become impossible. 

Under these circumstances its professors fell into two 
groups. The one set, prudent, practical business folk, 
flocked to the banner of Bastiat, the most superficial 
and therefore the most adequate representative of the 
apologetic of vulgar economy; the other, _ proud of the 
professorial dignity of their science, followed John 
Stuart Mill in his attempt to reconcile irreconcilables. 
Just as in the classical time of bourgeois economy, so 
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also in, the time of its decline, the Germans remained 
mere schoolboys, imitators and followers, petty retailers 
and hawkers in the service of the great foreign whole- 
sale concern. 

The peculiar historic development of German society 
therefore forbids, in that country, all original work in 
bourgeois economy; but not the criticism of that 
economy. So far as such criticism represents a class, it 
can only represent the class whose vocation in history 
is the overthrow of the capitalist mode of production 
and the final abolition of all classes — the proletariat. 

The learned and unlearned spokesmen of the German 
bourgeoisie tried at first to kill “ Das Kapital ” by silence, 
as they had managed to do with my earlier writings. As 
soon as they found that these tactics no longer fitted in 
with the conditions of the time, they wrote, under pretence 
of criticising my book, prescriptions “ for the tranquillisa- 
tion of the bourgeois mind.” But they found in the 
workers' press — see, e.g., Joseph Dietzgen’s articles in 
the "Volksstaat ” — antagonists stronger than themselves, 
to whom (down to this very day) they owe a reply . 1 

An excellent Russian translation of ** Das Kapital ” ap- 

1 The mealy-mouthed babblers of German vulgar economy fell foul of 
the style of my book. No one can feel the literary shortcoming) in “ Du 
Kapital” more strongly than I myself. Yet I will for the benefit and the 
enjoyment of these gentlemen and their public quote in this connection 
one English and one Russian nonce. The “ Saturday Review,” always 
hostile to my views, said in its notice of the first edition . “ The presenta- 
tion of the subject invests the driest economic questions with a certain 
fwiliw charm." The “ St. Petersburg journal ” (Sankt-Peteiburg>kie 
Viedomosti), in its issue of April so, 1871, says: “The presentation of 
the subject, with the exception of one or two exceptionally special parts, 
is distinguished by its comprehensibility by the general reader, its dear- 
ness, and, in spite of the scientific intricacy of the subject, by an unusual 
liveliness. In this respect the author in no way resembles . . . the 
majority of German scholars who . . . write their bools m a language so 
dry and obscure that the heads of ordinary mortals are cracked by it.” 
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pcared in the spring of 1872. The edition of 3,000 
copies is already nearly exhausted. As early as 1871, 
A. Sieber, Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Kiev, in his work " David Ricardo’s Theory of 
Value and Capital,” referred to my theory of value, of 
money and capital, as in its fundamentals a necessary 
sequel to the teaching of Smith and Ricardo. That 
which astonishes the Western European in the reading 
of this excellent work, is the author’s consistent and firm 
grasp of the purely theoretical position. 

That the method employed in “ Das Kapital " has 
been little understood, is shown by the various concep- 
tions, contradictor}* one to another, that have been 
formed of it. 

Thus the Paris Revue Positiviste reproaches me in that, 
on the one hand, I treat economics metaphysically, and 
on the other hand — imagine! — confine myself to the 
mere critical analysis of actual facts, instead of writing 
receipts (Comtist ones?) for the cook-shops of the future. 
In answer to the reproach in re metaphysics, Professor 
Sieber has it: " In so far as it deals with actual theory, 
the method of Marx is the deductive method of the 
whole English school, a school whose failings and virtues 
are common to the best theoretic economists.” M. Block 
— ” I-rs thtforiciens du socialisme en Allemagne, Extrait 
du Journal des Economistrs, Juillet et AoGt 1875 ' 
makes the discovery that my method is analytic and 
says: " Par cet cuvrage M. Marx se classe parmi Ics 
rsprjts analytiquex les plus fminents.” German reviews, 
of course, shriek out at " Hegelian sophistics.” The 
Ftrsjej* Jlftsunger of St. Petersburg, in an article dral- 
irp exclusively with the method of 44 Das Kapital 
(May ru— .1-er, 1873, pp. 437-436), finds my method of 
irqulrr severely realistic, but my method of presentation, 
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unfortunately, German-dialectical. It says: " At first 
sight, if the judgment is based on the external form of 
the presentation of the subject, Marx is the most ideal 
of ideal philosophers, always in the German, i.e., the 
bad sense of the word. But in point of fact he is 
infinitely more realistic than all his fore-runners in the 
work of economic criticism. He can in no sense be 
called an idealist." I cannot answer the writer better 
than by aid of a few extracts from his own criticism, 
which may interest some of my readers to whom the 
Russian original is inaccessible. 

After a quotation from the preface to my *' Criticism 
of Political Economy," Berlin, 1859, pp. 4-7, where I dis- 
cuss the materialistic basis of my method, the writer goes 
on: “ The one thing which is of moment to Marx is to 
find the law of the phenomena with whose investigation he 
is concerned; and not only is that law of moment to him 
which governs these phenomena, in so far as they have 
a definite form and mutual connection within a given 
historical period. Of still greater moment to him is 
the law of their variation, of their development, i.e., of 
their transition from one form into another, from one 
senes of connections into a different one. This law once 
discovered, he investigates in detail the effects in which 
it manifests itself in social life. Consequently, Marx 
only troubles himself about one thing; to show, by 
rigid scientific investigation, the necessity of successive 
determinate orders of social conditions, and to establish, 
a * impartially as possible, the facts that serve him for 
fundamental starting points. For this it is quite enough, 
if he proves, at the same time, both the necessity of 
the present order of things, and the necessity of ‘another 
order into which the first must inevitably pass over; 
and this all the same, whether men believe or do not 
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believe it, whether they arc conscious or unconscious of 
it. Marx treats the social movement as a process 
of natural history, governed by laws not only indepen- 
dent of human will, consciousness and intelligence, but 
rather, on the contrary, determining that will, conscious- 
ness and intelligence. ... If in the history of civilisa- 
tion the conscious element plays a part so subordinate, 
then it is self-evident that a critical inquiry whose sub- 
ject-matter is civilisation, can, less than anything else, 
have for its basis any form of, or any result of, conscious- 
ness. That is to say, that not the idea, but the 
material phenomenon alone can serve as its starting- 
point. Such an inquiry will confine itself to the con- 
frontation and the comparison of a fact, not with ideas, 
but with another fact. For this inquiry, the one thing 
of moment is, that both facts be investigated as accur- 
ately as possible, and that they actually form, each with 
respect to the other, different momenta of an evolution; 
but most important of all is the rigid analysis of the 
series of successions, of the sequences and concatenations 
in which the different stages of such an evolution pre- 
sent themselves. But it will be said, the general laws 
of economic life are one and the same, no matter 
whether they are applied to the present or the past. 
This Marx directly denies. According to him, such 
abstract laws do not exist. On the contrary, in his 
opinion every historical period has laws of its own. . • . 
As soon as society has outlived a given period of develop- 
ment, and is passing over from one given stage to another, 
it begins to be subject also to other laws. In a word, 
economic life offers us a phenomenon analogous to the 
history of evolution in other branches of biology. The 
old economists misunderstood the nature of economic 
laws when they likened them to the laws of physics and 
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chemistry. A more thorough analysis of phenomena 
shows that social organisms differ among themselves as 
fundamentally as plants or animals. Nay, one and the 
same phenomenon falls under quite different laws in 
consequence of the different structure of those organisms 
as a whole, of the variations of their individual organs, 
of the different conditions in which those organs function, 
&c. Marx, e.g ., denies that the law of population is the 
same at all times and in all places. He asserts, on the 
contrary, that every stage of development has its own 
law of population. . . . With the varying degree of 
development of productive power, social conditions and 
the laws governing them vary too. Whilst Marx sets 
himself the task of following and explaining from this 
point of view the economic system established by the 
sway of capital, he is only formulating, in a strictly 
scientific manner, the aim that every accurate investiga- 
tion into economic life must have. The scientific value of 
such an inquiry lies in the disclosing of the special laws 
that regulate the origin, existence, development, death 
of a given social organism and its replacement by 
another and higher one. And it is this value that, in 
point of fact, Marx’s book has.” 

Whilst the writer pictures what he takes to be 
actually my method, in this striking and fas far as con- 
cerns my own application of it] generous way, what 
else is he picturing but the dialectic method? 

Of course the method of presentation must differ in form 
from that of inquiry. The latter has to appropriate' 
the material in detail, to analyse Us different forms of 
development, to trace out their inner connection. Only 
after this work is done, can -the actual movement be 
adequately described. If this is done successfully, if 
the life of the subject-matter is ideally reflected as in a 
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mirror, then it may appear as if we had before us a 
mere a priori construction. 

My dialectic method is not only different from the 
Hegelian, but is its direct opposite. To Hegel, the 
life-process of the human brain, i.e. t the process of 
thinking, which, under the name of “ the Idea,” he 
even transforms into an independent subject, is the 
demiurgos of the real world, and the real world is only 
the external, phenomenal form of " the Idea.” With 
me, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing else than the 
material world reflected by the human mind, and trans- 
lated into forms of thought. 

The mystifying side of Hegelian dialectic I criticised 
nearly thirty years ago, at a time when it was still the 
fashion. But just as I was working at the first volume 
of “ Das Kapital," it was the good pleasure of the 
peevish, arrogant, mediocre Eniyovoi who now talk large 
in cultured Germany, to treat Hegel in the same way as 
the brave Moses Mendelssohn in Lessing’s time treated 
Spinoza, i.e., as a “dead dog.” I therefore openly 
avowed myself the pupil of that mighty thinker, and 
even here and there, in the chapter on the theory of value, 
coquetted with the modes of expression peculiar to him. 
The mystification which dialectic suffers in Hegel's hands, 
by no means prevents him from being the first to present 
its general form of working in a comprehensive and con- 
scious manner. With him it is_standing on its head. It 
must be turned right side up again, if you would dis- 
cover the rational kernel within the mystical shell. 

In its mystified form, dialectic became the fashion in 
Germany, because it seemed to transfigure and to glorify 
the existing state of things. In its rational form it is a 
scandal and abomination to bourgeoisdom and its doc- 
trinaire professors, because it includes in its comprchen- 
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ion and affirmative recognition of the existing state of 
hings, at the same time, also, the recognition of the 
legation of that state, of its inevitable breaking up; 
lecause it regards every historically developed social form 
is in fluid movement, and therefore takes into account 
ts transient nature not less than its momentary exist- 
:nce; because it lets nothing impose upon it, and is in 
ts essence critical and revolutionary. 

The contradictions inherent in the movement of 
capitalist society impress themselves upon the practical 
bourgeois most strikingly in the changes of the periodic 
cycle, through which modern industry runs, and whose 
crowning point is the universal crisis. That crisis is once 
again approaching, although as yet but in its preliminary 
stage; and by the universality of its theatre and the 
intensity of its action it will drum dialectics even into 
the heads of the mushroom-upstarts of the new, holy 
Prusso-German empire. 

KARL MARX 


London 

January 24, 1873 
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sion and affirmative recognition of the existing state of 
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Commodities and Money 


CHAPTER I 

COMMODITIES 

SECTION i, — THE TWO FACTORS OF A COMMODITY- USE- VALUE 
AND VALUE (THE SUBSTANCE OF VALUE AND THE MAGNI- 
TUDE. OF VALUE) 

The wealth of those societies in which the capitalist mode 
of production prevails, presents itself as “ an immense 
accumulation of commoditics, , '« its unit being a s ngle com- 
modity. Our investigation must therefore begin with the 
analysis of a commodity'. 

A commodity is, in the first place, an object outside us, a 
thing that by its properties satisfies human want3 of some sort 
or another. The nature of such wants, whether, for instance, 
they spring from the stomach or from fancy, makes no differ- 
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cnee.* Neither arc we here concerned to know how the object 
satisfies these wants, whether directly as means of subsistence, 
or indirectly as means of production. 

Ever)* useful thing, as iron, paper, Arc., may be looked at 
from the two points of view of quality and quantity. It is 
an assemblage of many properties, and may therefore be of 
use in various ways. To discover the various uses of things is 
the work of history.* So also is the establishment of socially- 
recognised standards of measure for the quantities of these 
useful objects. The diversity of these measures has its origin 
partly in the diverse nature of the objects to be measured, 
partly in convention. 

The utility of a thing makes it a use-value J Rut this 
utility is not a thing of air. Being limited by the physical 
properties of the commodity, it has no existence apart from 
that commodity. A commodity, such as iron, com, or a 
diamond, is therefore, so far as it is a material thing, a use- 
value, something useful. This property of a commodity is 
independent of the amount of labour required to appropriate 
its useful qualities. When treating of use-values, we always 
assume to be dealing with definite quantities, such as dozens 
of watches, yards of linen, or tons of iron. The use-values of 
commodities furnish the material for a special study, that 
of the commercial knowledge of commodities.^ Use-values 
become a reality only by use or consumption: they also con- 

■ " Desire implies want j it is the appetite of the mind, and as natural as hunger to 
the body. . . . The greatest number (of things) hare their ralue from supplying the 
wants of the mind.” Nicolas Barbon : " A Discourse on coining the oew money 
lighter, in answer to Mr. Locke's Considerations," &c. London, ,696, pp. a, 3. 

* “ Things hare an intrinsick venue " (this is B.ubon's special term for value in use) 
“which in all places have the same virtue | as the loadstODe to attract iron ” (Lc* 
p. 6). The property which the magnet possesses of attracting iron, became of o« only 
after by means of that property the polarity of the magnet had been discovered. 

3 “ The natural worth of anything consists in its fitness to supply the necessities, or 
serve the conveniences of human life." (John Locke, “ Some considerations on the 
consequences of the lowering of interest, 1691,“ in Works Edit. Lond., 1737, Vol. II., 
p. a8.) In English writers of the 17th century we frequently find ** worth ” in the 
sense of value in use, and “ value " in the sense of exchange value. This is quire in 
accordance with the spirit of a language that likes to use a Teutonic word for the 
actual thing, and a Romance word for its reflexion. 

» In bourgeois societies the economical ficlio juris prevails, that every one, as a 
buyer, possesses an encyclopedic knowledge of commodities. 
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stitute the substance of all wealth, whatever may be the social 
form of that wealth. In the form of society we are about to 
consider, they are, in addition, the material depositories of 
exchange value. 

Exchange value, at first sight, presents itself as a quantitative 
relation, as the proportion in which values in use of one sort 
are exchanged for those of another sort, 1 a relation constantly 
changing with time and place. Hence exchange value appears 
to be something accidental and purely relative, and conse- 
quently an intrinsic value, i.e n an exchange value that is 
inseparably connected with, inherent in commodities, seems a 
contradiction in terms.* Let us consider the matter a little 
more closely. 

A given commodity, e.g., a quarter of wheat, is exchanged 
for x blacking, y silk, or z gold, £ec. — in short, for other com- 
modities in the most different proportions. Instead of one 
exchange value, the wheat has, therefore, a great many. But 
since x blacking, y silk, or z gold, &c., each represent the 
exchange value of one quarter of wheat, x blacking, y silk, 
z gold, &c., must, as exchange values, be replaceable by each 
other, or equal to each other. Therefore, first: the valid 
exchange values of a given commodity express something 
equal; secondly, exchange value, generally, is only the mode 
of expression, the phenomenal form, of something contained 
in it, yet distinguishable from it. 

Let us take two commodities, e.g., corn and iron. The pro- 
portions in which they are exchangeable, whatever those pro- 
portions may be, can always be represented by an equation in 
which a given quantity of corn is equated to some quantity of 
iron: e.g., i quarter com=x cwt. iron. What does this equa- 
tion tell us. It tells us that in two different things — in t 
quarter of com and x cwt. of iron, there exists in equal quan- 
tities something common to both. The two things must there- 

” " La valeur consiste dans Ie rapport dVchange qui te trouve entre telle chose ct telle 
autre, eittre telle mesure d'une production, et telle mesure d'une autre." (I* Trosne : 
De l’lntlrft Social. Physiocratet, Ed. Daire Paris, 18*5, p. 889.) 

* " Nothing can have an intrinsick value." (N. Baibon, l.c., p. 6) | or as Butler 
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fore be equal to a third, which in itself is neit 
the other. Each of them, so far as it is excha: 
therefore be reducible to this third. 

A simple geometrical illustration will make 
order to calculate and compare the areas of ret 
we decompose them into triangles. But the 
angle itself is expressed by something totally d 
visible figure, namely, by half the product o 
the altitude. In the same >vay the exchange 
modities must be capable of being expressed in 
thing common to them all, of which thing tl 
greater or less quantity. 

This common “ something ” cannot be eithe 
a chemical, or any other natural property o 
Such properties claim our attention only in 
affect the utility of those commodities, make tl 
But the exchange of commodities is evidently a: 
ised by a total abstraction from use-value, 
value is just as good as another, provided only 
sufficient quantity. Or, as old Barbon says, 
wares are as good as another, if their values be 
is no difference or distinction in things of eqi 
An hundred pounds’ worth of lead or iron, is o: 
as one hundred pounds’ worth of silver or go! 
values, commodities are, above all, of different t 
exchange values they are merely different c 
consequently do not contain an atom of use-vali 

If then we leave out of consideration the use 
modities, they have only one common properi 
being products of labour. But even the pro< 
itself has undergone a change in our hands, 
abstraction from its use-value, we make abst 
same time from the material elements and sha 
the product a use-value; we see in it no longer a 
yam, or any other useful thing. Its existence 
thing is put out of sight. Neither can it any 
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the spinner, or of any other definite kind of productive 
labour. Along with the useful qualities of the products them- 
selves, we put out of sight both the useful character of the 
various kinds of labour embodied in them, and the concrete 
forms of that labour; there is nothing left but what is common 
to them all; all are reduced to one and the same sort of 
labour, human labour in the abstract. 

Let us now consider the residue of each of these products; 
it consists of the same unsubstantial reality in each, a mere 
congelation of homogeneous human labour, of labour-power ex- 
pended without regard to the mode of its expenditure. All 
that these things now tell us is, that human labour-power has 
been expended in their production, that human labour is em- 
bodied in them. When looked at as crystals of this social 
substance, common to them all, they arc — Values. 

Wc have seen that when commodities arc exchanged, their 
exchange value manifests itself as something totally independ- 
ent of their use-value. But if we abstract from their use-value, 
there remains their Value as defined above. Therefore, the 
common substance that manifests itself in the exchange value 
of commodities, whenever they are exchanged, is their value. 
The progress of our investigation will show that exchange 
value is the only form in which the value of commodities can 
manifest itself or be expressed. For the present, however, v e 
have to consider the nature of value independently of this, its 
form. 

A use value, or useful article, therefore, has value only because 
human labour in the abstract has been embodied or material- 
ised in it. How, then, is the magnitude of this value to be 
measured. Plainly, by the quantity of the value-creating 
substance, the labour, contained in the article. The quantity 
of labour, however, is measured by its duration, and labour- 
time in its turn finds its standard in weeks, days, and hours. 

Some people might think that if the value of a commoditr 
is determined by the quantity of labour spent on it, the more 
idle and unskilful the labourer, the more valuable would his 
commodity be, because more time would be required in its 
production. The labour, however, that forms the substance of 
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value, is homogeneoui human labour, rtpen 
form h!>our-pmrrr. The total hbour-powe: 
is cml>odicd «n the sum total of the v-iluc-s ( 
produced I»j‘ that society, count t here a* one h 
of human labour-power, comp^ed though it 
individual until, Each of these units n the 
so far at it hat the character of the averag' 
society, and takes effect at such ; that it, so fa 
producing a commodity, no more time thar 
average, no moTC than is socially necessary, 
socially necessary it that required ro produc 
the norma! conditions of production, and 
degree of skill and intensity prevalent at the 
duction of power looms into England probab 
half the labour required to weave a given qu; 
doth. The hand-loom weavers, as a matter 
to require the same time as before; but for 
duct of one hour of their labour represented 
only half an hour's social labour, and conseq 
half its former value. 

Wc see then that that which determines 
the value of any article is the amount of labc 
sary, or the labour-time socially necessary fo 
Each individual commodity, in this connexi 
sidered as an average sample of its class.’ Co 
fore, in which equal quantities of labour a 
which can be produced in the same time, hav 
The value of one commodity is to the value ol 
labour-time necessary for the production of i 
necessary for the production of the other. " A 
modifies are only definite masses of congealec 
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The value of a commodity would therefore remain constant, 
if the labour-time required for its production also remained 
constant. But the latter changes with every variation in the 
productiveness of labour. This productiveness is determined 
by various circumstances, amongst others, by the average 
amount of skill of the workmen, the state of science, and the 
degree of its practical application, the social organisation of 
production, the extent and capabilities of the means of pro- 
duction, and by physical conditions. For example, the 
same amount of labour in favourable seasons is embodied 
in 8 bushels of com, and in unfavourable, only in four. 
The same labour extracts from rich mines more metal than 
from poor mines. Diamonds are of very rare occurrence on 
the earth’s surface, and hence their discovery costs, on an aver- 
age, a great deal of labour-time. Consequently much labour 
is represented in a small compass. Jacob doubts whether gold 
has ever been paid for at its full value. This applies still 
more to diamonds. According to Eschwege, the total produce 
of the Brazilian diamond mines for the eighty years, ending 
in 1823, had not realised the price of one-and-a-half years’ 
average produce of the sugar and coffee plantations of the 
same country, although the diamonds cost much more labour, 
and therefore represented more value. With richer mines, the 
" same quantity of labour would embody itself in more diamonds, 
and their value would fall. If we could succeed at a small 
expenditure of labour, in converting carbon into diamonds, 
their value might fall below that of bricks. In general, the 
greater the productiveness of labour, the less is the labour-time 
required for the production of an article, the less is the amount 
of labour crystallised in that article, and the less is its value; 
and vice versa, the less the productiveness of labour, the greater 
is the labour-time required for the production of an article, 
and the greater is its value. The value of a commodity, there- 
fore, varies directly as the quantity, and inversely as the 
productiveness, of the labour incorporated in it. 

A thing can be a use-value, without haring value. This is 
the case whenever its utility to man is not due. to labour.. 

Such are air, virgin soil, natural meadows, &c. A thine can 
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be useful, and the product of human labour, without being a 
commodity. Whoever directly satisfies his wants with the 
produce of his own labour, creates, indeed, use-values, but not 
commodities. In order to produce the latter, he must not only 
produce use-values, but use-values for others, social use-values. 1 
Lastly, nothing can have value, without being an object of 
utility. If the thing is useless, so is the labour contained in 
it; the labour does not count as labour, and therefore creates 
no value. 


SECTION z. — THE TWOFOLD CHARACTER OF THE LABOUR 
EMBODIED IN COMMODITIES 

At first sight a commodity presented itself to us as a complex 
of two things — use-value and exchange-value. Later on, we 
saw also that labour, too, possesses the same two-fold nature; 
for, so far as it finds expression in value, it does not possess the 
same characteristics that belong to it as a creator of use-values. 
I was the first to point out and to examine critically this two- 
fold nature of the labour contained in commodities. As this 
point is the pivot on which a clear comprehension of political 
economy turns, we must go more into detail. 

Let us take two.commodirics such as a coat and 10 yards of 
linen, and let the former be double the value of the latter, so 
that, if io yards of linen = W, the coat = 2W. 

The coat is a use-value that satisfies a particular want. Its 
existence is the result of a special sort of productive activity, 
the nature of which is determined by its aim, mode of opera- 
tion, subject, means, and result. The labour, whose utility is 
thus represented by the value in use of its product, or which 
manifests itself by making its product a use-value, we call 
useful labour. In this connexion we consider only its useful 
effect. 

As the coat and the linen are two qualitatively different use- 
values, so also are the two forms of labour that produce them, 
tailoring and weaving. Were these two objects not quali- 
tatively different, not produced respectively by labour of 
different quality, the)’ could not stand to each other in the 

• For lie 4tb Germ ao edition, Kt p. Io) {Ntu to rt print 1946,) 
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relation of commodities. Coats arc not exchanged for coats, 
one use-value is not exchanged for another of the same kind. 

To all the different varieties of values in use there correspond 
as many different kinds of useful labour, classified according to 
the order, genus, species, and variety to which they belong in 
the social division of labour. This division of labour is a neces- 
sary condition for the production of commodities, but it does 
not follow, conversely, that the production of commodities is a 
necessary condition for the division of labour. In the primitive 
Indian community there is social division of labour, without 
production of commodities. Or, to take an example, nearer 
home, in every factory the labour is divided according to a 
system, but this division is not brought about by the operatives 
mutually exchahging their individual products. Only such 
products can become commodities with regard to each other, as 
result from different kinds of labour, each kind being carried 
on independently and for the account of private individuals. 

To resume, then: In the use-value of each commodity there 
is contained useful labour, ij. t productive activity of a definite 
kind and exercised with a definite aim. Use-values cannot 
confront each other as commodities, unless the useful labour 
embodied in them is qualitatively different in each of them. 

In a community, the produce of which in general takes the 
form of commodities, i.e., in a community of commodity pro- 
ducers, this qualitative difference between the useful forms of 
labour that are carried on independently by individual pro- 
ducers, each on their own account, develops into a complex 
system, a social division of labour. 

Anyhow, whether the coat be worn by the tailor or by his 
customer, in either case it operates as a use-value. Nor is the 
relation between the coat and the labour that produced it 
altered by the circumstance that tailoring may have become a 
special trade, an independent branch of the social division of 
labour. Wherever the want of clothing forced them to it, the 
human race made clothes for thousands of years, without a 
single man becoming a tailor. But coats and linen, like every 
other element of material wealth that is not the spontaneous 
produce of nature, must invariably owe their existence to a 
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aitmM that app?r r* r,,fS f ‘•""■ritf *r* rttn'f stv«-n f ' 5 

parfuulif hur*n «-ar>f« S» f»* therrf-r:* 4 ’ It’wwtf h « 
ttrattv? of t» ireful f* i *-uf, it »■* * Tse*-e**iry to**.* 

dition, mdrjwfii'r.t of sill fivertt r( society, fa p the rri-tr-icr of 
the human racr, ir »» *n ctrrntf fu , urr-t*np»w<n! rree*«ty, 
without which thftr tan he p»» ri'tfiil etchan^f* brtwtrn 
man arid Nature, and therefore no hfr. 

The inr*\-ahir*, teif, linen, Arc., tj., the bodies of commtfdi* 
tic*, arc combination* of two elements — matter and It hour. 
If we take away the meful labour rape ruled upon them, a 
material aufattatum t* always left, which U furnished by 
Naturr without the help of man. The latter can work only 
as Nature does, that u by changing the form of matter.* NV 
more, in this work of changing the form he i< constantly helped 
by natural forces. We ice, then, that latmur is not the only 
source of material wraith, of me-valuet produced by labour. 
As William Petty puts it, lalwur is its father and the earth it* 
mother. 

Ixt us now pass from the commodity considered as a use- 
value to the value of commodities. 

By our assumption, the coat is worth twice as much as the 
linen. But this is a mere quantitative difference, which for the 
present does not concern us. We bear in mind, however, that 
if the value of the coat is double that of 10 yds. of linen, 20 
yds. ol linen must have the same value as one coat. So far 
as they are values, the coat and the linen are things of a like 
substance, objective expressions of essentially identical labour. 
But tailoring and wearing are, qualitatively, different kinds of 

• Tutii i fe omeni dell* untTcrjo, zieoo eii prodottl della nuno dell" oomo, or«ro 
delle univenali leggi della fisicJ. non ei danno idea di actuate ezrazioDr, ma oolca- 
mente di una modificazione della materia. Accwtare e separate torn, gli trniei e*e~ 
menti che l’ingegno omano ritrora analuaando l’idea della riproduzione; e tanto t n- 
produzione di valore (ralue in use, although Verri in this panage of hi* controversy 
with the Fhjiiocrat* U not h«n*elf quit* certain of the kind of nine he “ ipeakio? 
of) e di ricchezze te la terra l'iriae Facqua ne‘ campi li trasmotino in grano, come * 
eolla mano dell" uotno il glotine di un insetto li tiasmnti in relluto ovvero alcom pc*' 
Jetti di me tall o ei organizzino a formare una ripetuione." — Pietro Verri. “ Medio- 
zioni ea'ila Econotnia Politica" flint printed in 1773) in Custodi’s edition of the 
Italian Economists, Parte Modern a, t. xy, p. *a. 
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labour. There are, however, states of society in which one and 
the same man does tailoring and weaving alternately, in which 
case these two forms of labour are mere modifications of the 
labour of the same individual, and not special and fixed func- 
tions of different persons; just as the coat which our tailor 
makes one day, and the trousers which he makes another day, 
imply only a variation in the labour of one and the same indi- 
vidual. Moreover, we see at a glance that, in our capitalist 
society, a given portion of human labour is, in accordance with 
the varying demand, at one time supplied in the form of tailor- 
ing, at another in the form of weaving. This change may 
possibly not take place without friction, but take place it must. 

Productive activity, if we leave out of sight its special form, 
viz., the useful character of the labour, is nothing but the ex- 
penditure of human labour-power. Tailoring and weaving, 
though qualitatively different productive activities, are each a 
productive expenditure of human brains, nerves, and musctes, 
and in this sense are human labour. They are but two 
different modes of expending human labour-power. Of course 
this labour-power, which remains the same under all its modi- 
fications, must have attained a certain pitch of development 
before it can be expended in a multiplicity of modes. But the 
value of a commodity represents human labour in the abstract, 
the expenditure of human labour in general. And just as in 
society, a general or a banker plays a great part, but mere 
man, on the other hand, a very shabby part, 1 so here with 
mere human labour. It is the expenditure of simple labour- 
power, i.e ., of the labour-power which, on an average, apart 
from any special development, exists in the organism of every 
ordinary individual. Simple average labour, it is true, varies 
in character in different countries and at different times, but 
in a particular society it is given. Skilled labour counts only 
as simple labour intensified, or rather, as multiplied simple 
labour, a given quantity of skilled being considered equal to a 
greater quantity of simple labour. Experience shows that this 
reduction is constantly being made. A commodity may be the 
product of the most skilled labour, but its value, by equating 

* Comp. Hegel, Philooophie do Recha. Berlin, 1(40, p. jjo, $ ijo. 
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it to the I'rmlnct of <:mp!c unskilled Iib^ur, represent* i 
definite quantity of the Utter labour fl!one.» The different 
proportions m which different sort* of labour are reduced to 
unskilled lalvror as their standard, are established by a social 
process that goes on behind the lucks of the producers, and, 
consequently, appear to be fixed by custom. For simplicity’s 
sake wc shall henceforth account every kind of labour to be 
unskilled, simple labour; by this we do no more than save 
ourselves the trouble of making the reduction. 

Just as, therefore, in viewing the emt and linen as values, 
VC abstract from their different use-values, so it is with the 
labour represented by those values: we disregard the difference 
between its useful forms, weaving and tailoring. As the use- 
values, coat and linen, arc combinations of special productive 
activities with cloth and yarn, while the values, coat and linen, 
arc, on the other hand, mere homogeneous congelations of 
indifferentiated labour, so the labour embodied in these Utter 
values does not count by virtue of its productive relation to 
cloth and yarn, but only as being expenditure of human 
labour-power. Tailoring and weaving are necessary factors in 
the creation of the use-values, coat and linen, precisely because 
these two kinds of labour arc of different qualities; but only 
in so far as abstraction is made from their special qualities, 
only in so far as both possess the same quality of being human 
labour, do tailoring and weaving form the substance of the 
values of the same articles. 

Coats and linen, however, are not merely values, but values 
of definite magnitude, and according to our assumption, the 
coat is worth twice as much as the ten yards of linen. Whence 
this difference in their values? It is owing to the fact that 
the linen contains only half as much labour as the coat, 
and consequently, that in the production of the latter, labour- 
power must have been expended during twice the time 
necessary for the production of the former. 

While, therefore, with reference to use-value, the labour con- 

» The reader must note that we are Dot speahing here of the wages or value that 
the labourer gets for a giveo labour time, but of the value of the commodity in which 
that labour time is materialised. Wages is a category that, as yet, has no existence 
at the prerent stage of our investigation. 
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tained in a commodity counts only qualitatively, with refer- 
ence to value it counts only quantitatively, and must first be 
reduced to human labour pure and simple. In the former 
case, it is a question of How and What, in the latter of How- 
much ? How long a time ? Since the magnitude of the value of 
a commodity represents only the quantity of labour embodied 
in it, it follows that all commodities, when taken in certain 
proportions, must be equal in value. 

If the productive power of all the different sorts of useful 
labour required for the production of a coat remains unchanged, 
the sum of the values of the coats produced increases with 
their number. If one coat represents x days’ labour, two 
coats represent 2X days’ labour, and so on. But assume that 
the duration of the labour necessary for the production of a 
coat becomes doubled or halved. In the first case, one coat is 
.worth as much as two coats were before; in the second case 
two coats are only worth as much as one was before, although 
in both cases one coat renders the same service as before, and 
the useful labour embodied in it remains of the same quality. 
But the quantity of labour spent on its production has altered. 

An increase in the quantity of use-values is an increase of 
material wealth. With two coats two men can be clothed, 
with one coat only one man. Nevertheless, an increased 
quantity of material wealth may correspond to a simultaneous 
fall in the magnitude of its value.’ This antagonistic move- 
ment has its origin in the two-fold character of labour. 
Productive power has reference, of course, only to labour of 
some useful concrete form; the efficacy of any special produc- 
tive activity during a given time being dependent on its 
productiveness. Useful labour becomes, therefore, a more or 
less abundant source of products, in proportion to the rise or 
fall of its productiveness. On the other hand, no change in this 
productiveness affects the labour represented by value. Since 
productive power is an attribute of the concrete useful forms 
of labour, of course it cart no longer have any bearing on that 
labour, so soon as we make abstraction from those concrete 
useful forms. However then productive power may vary, the 
same labour, exercised during equil periods of time, always 
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yields equal amounts of value. But it will yield, during eqn: 
periods of time, different quantities of values in use; more, i 
the productive power rise, fewer, if it fall. The same chang. 
m productive power, which increases the fruitfulness of labour 
and, in consequence, the quantity of use-values produced bj 
that labour, will diminish the total value of this increase! 
quantity of use-values, provided such change shorten the loti 
labour-time necessary for their production; and via versa. 

On the one hand all labour is, speaking physiologically, an 
expenditure of human labour-power, and in its character ol 
identical abstract human labour, it creates and forms the value 
ot commodities. On the other hand, all labour is the expend!- 
ture of human labour-power in a special form and with a 
definite aim, and in this, its character of concrete useful labour, 
it produces use-values.* 


SECTION j. THE FORM OF VALUE OR EXCHANGE VALUE 
Commodities come into the world in the shape of use-values, 
articles, or goods, such as iron, linen, corn, &c. This is their 
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plain, homely, bodily form. They are, however, commodities, 
only because they are something twofold, both objects of utility, 
and, at the same time, depositories of value. They, manifest 
themselves therefore as commodities, or have the form of com- 
modities, only in so far as they have two forms, a physical 
or natural form, and a value form. 

The reality of the value of commodities differs in this respect 
from Dame Quickly, that we don’t know “ where to have it.” 
The value of commodities is the very opposite of the coarse 
materiality of their substance, not an atom of matter enters into 
its composition. Turn and examine a single commodity, by 
itself, as we will. Yet in so far as it remains an object of value, 
it seems impossible to grasp it. If, however, we bear in mind 
that the value of commodities has a purely social reality, and 
that they acquire this reality only in so far as they are expres- 
sions or embodiments of one identical social substance, viz., 
human labour, it follows as a matter of course, that value can 
only manifest itself in the social relation of commodity to 
commodity. In fact we started fiom exchange value, or the 
exchange relation of commodities, in order to get at the value 
that lies hidden behind it. We must now return to this form 
under which value first appeared to us. 

Every one knows, if he knows nothing else, that commodities 
have a value form common to them all, and presenting a 
marked contrast with the varied bodily forms of their use- 
values. I mean their money form. Here, however, a task is 
set us, the performance of which has never yet even been 
attempted by bourgeois economy, the task of tracing the genesis 
of this money form, of developing the expression of value im- 
plied in the value relation of commodities, from its simplest, 
almost imperceptible outline, to the dazzling money form. By 
doing this we shall, at the same time, solve the riddle presented 
by money. 

The simplest value relation is evidently that of one com- 
modity to some one other commodity of a different kind. 
Hence the relation between the values of two commodities sup- 
plies us with the simplest expression of the value of a single 
commodity. 
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A. Elementary or Accidental Form of Value. 
x commodity A = y commodity B, or 
x commodity A is worth y commodity B. 
20 yards of linen = i coat, or 
20 yards of linen are worth I coat. 


I. The two foies of the expression of value: Relative form and 
Equivalent form . 

The whole mystery of the form of value lies hidden in 
this elementary form. Its analysis, therefore, is our real 
difficulty. 

Here two different kinds of commodities (in our example 
the linen and the coat), evidently play two different parts. 
The linen expresses its value in the coat; the coat serves as the 
material in which that value is expressed. The former plays 
an active, the latter a passive, part. The value of the linen is 
represented as relative value, or appears in relative form. The 
coat officiates as equivalent, or appears in equivalent form. 

The relative form and the equivalent form are two intimately 
connected, mutually dependent and inseparable elements of the 
expression of value; but, at the same time, are mutually , 
exclusive, antagonistic extremes — i.e., poles of the same 
expression. They arc allotted respectively to the two different 
commodities brought into relation by that expression. It is 
not possible to express the value of linen in linen. 20 yards of 
linen 20 yards of linen is no expression of value. On the 
contrary, such an equation merely says that 20 yards of linen 
are nothing else than 20 yards of linen, a definite quantity of 
the use-value linen. The value of the linen can therefore be 
expressed only relatively — rjf., in some other commodity. The 
relative form of the value of the linen pre-supposes, therefore, 
the presence of some other commodity — here the coat — under 
the form of an equivalent. On the other hand, the commodity 
that figures as the equivalent cannot at the same time assume 
the relative form. That second commodity is not the one 
whose value is expressed. Its function is merely to serve as 
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the material in which the value of the first commodity is 
expressed. 

No doubt, the expression 20 yards of linen = 1 coat, or 20 
yards of linen are worth 1 coat, implies the opposite relation: 1 
coat = 20 yards of linen, or 1 coat is worth 20 yards of linen. 
But, in that case, I must reverse the equation, in order to 
express the value of the coat relatively; and, so soon as I do 
that, the linen becomes the equivalent instead of the coat. 
A single commodity cannot, therefore, simultaneously assume 
in the same expression of value, both forms. The very 
polarity of these forms makes them mutually exclusive. 

Whether, then, a commodity assumes the relative form, or 
the opposite equivalent form, depends entirely upon its acci- 
dental position in the expression of value — that is, upon 
whether it is the commodity whose value is being expressed or 
the commodity in which value is being expressed. 


2. The Relative form c j value. 

(a.) The nature and import of this form. 

In order to discover how the elementary expression of the 
value of a commodity lies hidden in the value relation of two 
commodities, we must, in the first place, consider the latter 
entirely apart from its quantitative aspect. The usual mode of 
procedure is generally the reverse, and in the value relation 
nothing is seen but the proportion between definite quantities 
of two different sorts of commodities that are considered equal 
to each other. It is apt to be forgotten that the magnitudes 
of different things can be compared quantitatively, only when 
those magnitudes are' expressed in terms of the same unit. It 
is only as expressions of such a unit that they are of the same 
denomination, and therefore commensurable. 1 

Whether 20 yards of linen = 1 coat or = 20 coats or = x 

1 The few economists amongst *Hom I* $. Bailey, who have occupied themselves 
with the analyst* of the form of value, hare been unable to arrive at any mult, tint, 
became they confuse the form of value with value itself; and second, because, under 
the coaree influence of the practical bourgeois they exclusively give their attention to 
the quantitative aspect of the <jue*non. " The command of quantity . . . constitute* 
value." f Money and its Vicissitudes," London, 1137, p. ! t . By S. Bailey.) 
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coats — that is, whether a given quantity of linen is worth few 
or many coats, every such statement implies that the linen and 
coats, as magnitudes of value, are expressions of the same unit, 
things of the same kind. I.inen = coat is the basis of the 
equation. 

But the two commodities whose identity of quality ts thus 
assumed, do not play the same part. It is only the value of 
the linen that is expressed. And how? By its reference to 
the coat as its equivalent, as something that tan be exchanged 
for it. In this relation the coat is the mode of existence of 
value, is value embodied, for only as such is it the same as the 
linen. On the other hand, the linen’s own value comes to the 
front, receives independent expression, for it is only as being 
value that it is comparable with the coat as a thing of equal 
value, or exchangeable with the coat. To borrow an illustra- 
tion from chemistry, butyric acid is a different substance from 
propyl formate. Yet both are made up of the same chemical 
substances, carbon (C), hydrogen (H), and oxygen (O), and 
that, too, in like proportions — namely, C,H,O r If now we 
equate butyric acid to propyl formate, then, in the first place, 
propyl formate would be, in this relation, merely a form of 
existence of C 4 H,0,; and in the second place, wc should be 
stating that butyric acid also consists of C 4 H,O t . Therefore, 
by thus equating the two substances, expression would be given 
to their chemical composition, while their physical different 
forms would be neglected. 

If we say that, as values, commodities are mere congelations 
of human labour, we reduce them by our analysis, it is true, to 
the abstraction, value; but we ascribe to this value no form 
apart from their bodily form. It is otherwise in the value 
relation of one commodity to another. Here, the one stands 
forth in its character of value by reason of its relation to the 
other. 

By making the coat the equivalent of the linen, we equate 
the labour embodied in the former to that in the latter. Now, 
it is true that the tailoring, which makes the coat* is concrete 
labour of a different sort from the weaving which makes the 
linen. But the act of equating it to the weaving, reduces the 
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tailoring to that which is really equal in the two kinds of 
labour, to their common character of human labour. In this 
roundabout way, then, the fact is expressed, that weaving also, 
in so far as it weaves value, has nothing to distinguish it from 
tailoring, and, consequently, is abstract human labour. It is 
the expression of equivalence between different sorts of com- 
modities that alone brings into relief the specific character of 
value-creating labour, and this it does by actually reducing 
the different varieties of labour embodied in the different 
kinds of commodities to their common quality of human 
labour in the abstract," 

There is, however, something else required beyond the 
expression of the specific character of the labour of which the 
value of the linen consists. Human labour-power in motion, 
or human labour, creates value, but is not itself value. It 
becomes value only in its congealed state, when embodied in 
the form of some object. In order to express the value of the 
linen as a congelation of human labour, that value must be 
expressed as having objective existence, as being a som thing 
materially different from the linen itself, and yet a something 
common to the linen and all other commodities. The problem 
is already solved. 

When occupying the position of equivalent in the equation 
of value, the coat ranks qualitatively as the equal of the linen, 
as something of the same kind, because it is value. In this 
position it is a thing in which we see nothing but value, or whose 
palpable bodily form represents value. Yet the coat itself, the 
body of the commodity, coat, is a mere use-value. A coat as 
such not more tells us it is value, than does the first piece of 
linen we take hold of. This shows that when placed in value 

* The celebrated Franklin, one of the first economists, after Wm. Petty, who saw 
through the nature of value, says : “ Trade in general being nothing else but the 
exchange of labour for labour, the value of all things is . . . most justly measured by 
labour." fTheworksof B. Franklin, &.-C., edited by Sparks. Boston, 1836. Vol.ll., 
p. *87 ) Franklin is unconscious that by estimating the value of everything in labour, 
he nukes abstraction from any difference in the sorts of labour exchanged, and thus 
reduces them all to equal human labour. But although ignorant of this, yet he aays 
it. He speaks first of ” the one labour," then of ” the other labour," and finally of 
" labour," without further qualification, as the substance of the value of everything. 
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relation to the linen, the coat signifies more than when out o 
that relation, just as many a man strutting about in a gorgeou 
uniform counts for more than when in mufti. 

In the production of the coat, human labour-power, in thi 
shape of tailoring, must have been actually expended. Humai 
labour is therefore accumulated in it. In this aspect the coat i: 
a depository of value, but though worn to a thread, it does no 
let this fact show through. And as equivalent of the linen ir 
the value equation, it exists under this aspect alone, count: 
therefore as embodied value, as a body that is value. A, foi 
instance, cannot be “ your majesty ” to B, unless at the samt 
time majesty in B’s eyes assumes the bodily form of A, and 
what is more, with every new father of the people, changes it: 
features, hair, and many other things besides. 

Hence, in the value equation, in which the coat is the equiva- 
lent of the linen, the coat officiates as the form of value. The 
value of the commodity linen is expressed by the bodily form o! 
the commodity coat, the value of one by the use-value ,of the 
other. As a use-value, the linen is something palpably dif- 
ferent from the coat; as value, it is the same as the coat, and 
now has the appearance of a coat. Thus the linen acquires 
a value form different from its physical form. The fact that it 
is value, is made manifest by its equality with the coat, just as 
the sheep’s nature of a Christian is shown in his resemblance 
to the I jmh of God. 

W’e see, then, all that our analysis of the value of commo- 
dities has already told us, is told us by the linen itself, so soon 
as it comes into communication with another commodity, the 
coat. Only it betrays its thoughts in that language with 
which alone it is familiar, the language of commodities. In 
order to tell us that its own value is created by labour in its 
abstract character of human labour, it says that the coat, in so 
far as it is worth as much as the linen,and therefore is value, 
consists of the same labour as the linen. In order to inform 
us that its sublime reality as value is not the same as its buck- 
ram body, it says that value has the appearance of a coat, and 
consequently that so far as the linen is value, it and the coat 
are as Lie as two peas. We may here remark, that the bn* 
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guage of commodities has, besides Hebrew, many other more or 
less correct dialects. The German “ werthsein,” to be worth, 
for instance, expresses in a less striking manner than the 
Romance verbs “ valere,” “ valer,” “ valoir," that the equating 
of commodity B to commodity A, is commodity A’s own mode 
of expressing its value. Paris vaut bien une messe. 

By means, therefore, of the value re'ation expressed in our 
equation, the bodily form of commodity B becomes the value 
form of commodity A, or the body of commodity B acts as a 
mirror to the value of commodity A.* By putting itself in re- 
lation with commodity B, as value in propria persona , as the 
matter of which human labour is made up, the commodity A 
converts the value in use, B, into the substance in which to 
express its, A’s, own value. The value of A, thus expressed in 
the use-value of B, has taken the form of relative value. 

(b.) Quantitative determination oj Relative value. 

Every commodity, whose value it is intended to express, is a 
useful object of given quantity', as 15 bushels of corn, or 100 
lbs. of coffee. And a given quantity of any commodity con- 
tains a definite quantity of human labour. The value-form 
must therefore not only express value generally, but also value 
in definite quantity'. Therefore, in the value relation of com- 
modity A to commodity B, of the linen to the coat, not only is 
the latter, as value in general, made the equal in quality of the 
linen, but a definite quantity of coat (1 coat) is made the 
equivalent of a definite quantity (20 yards) of linen. 

The equation, 20 yards of linen = 1 coat, or 20 yards of 
linen are worth one coat, implies that the same quantity of 
value-substance (congealed labour) is embodied in both ; that 
the two commodities have each cost the same amount of labour 
or the same quantity' of labour time. But the labour time 
necessary for the production of co yards of linen or 1 coat 

• In a tort of w»t, it U with min u with commoditie*. Since he come, into the 
world neither with a looking pUss in hit hand, nor u a fir ti tun philoanf'Srf, to whom 
“ l am \ “ l, wafScieot, man we* and iteognvwa hitnwtf in other torn. Peter only 
«tihli»he» b'n own idrntitT a« a min by first ountparioe himwlf with Paul a» being of 
like kind. And thereby Paul, just u be Hindi in ho Pauline pmonality, t efomn to 
Prtrr the type of the genua homo. 
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varies with every change in the productiveness of weaving of 
tailoring. Wc have now to consider the influence of such 
changes on the quantitative aspect of the relative expression 
of value. 

I. Let the value of the linen vary, 1 that of the coat remaining 
constant. If, say in consequence of the exhaustion of flax- 
growing soil, the labour time necessary for the production of 
the linen be doubled, the value of the linen will also be doubled. 
Instead of the equation, 20 yards of linen = i coat, we should 
have 20 yards of linen = 2 coats, since 1 coat would now con- 
tain only half the labour time embodied in 20 yards of linen. 
If, on the other hand, in consequence, say, of improved looms, 
this labour time be reduced by one half, the value of the linen 
would fall by one half. Consequently, we should have 10 
yards of linen = coat. The relative value of commodity A, 
».<?., its value expressed in commodity B, rises and falls directly 
as the value of A, the value of B being supposed constant 

II. Let the value of the linen remain constant, while the 
value of the coat varies. If, under these circumstances, in 
consequence, for instance, of a poor crop of wool, the labour 
time necessary for the production of a coat becomes doubled, 
we have instead of 20 yards of linen = 1 coat, 20 yards of 
linen = £ coat. If, on the other hand, the value of the coat 
sinks by one half, then 20 yards of linen = 2 coats. Hence, 
if the value of commodity A remain constant, its relative value 
expressed in commodity B rises and falls inversely as the 
value of B. 

If we compare the different cases in I. and II., we see that 
the same change of magnitude in relative value may arise from 
totally opposite causes. Thus, the equation, 20 yards of linen 
= 1 coat, becomes 20 yards of linen = 2 coats, either, because, 
the value of the linen has doubled, or because the value of the 
coat has fallen by one half; and it becomes 20 yards of linen 

£ coat, either, because the value of the linen has fallen by 
one half, or because the value of the coat has doubled. 

III. Let the quantities of VabouT time respectively neces* 

» Value is heir. « occasionally in the preceding pages, used in the sense of ralue 
determined as to quantify, or of magnitude of value. 
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sary for the production of the linen'^md ^ht~c oat'-y *py-g^£. 
ultaneously in the same direction and uw 
In this case 20 yards of linen continue equalfS^^Blpii^^TO^ 
much their values may have altered. Their change of value is 
seen as soon as they are compared with a third commodity, 
whose value has remained constant. If the values of all com- 
modities rose or fell simultaneously, and in the same proportion, 
their relative values would remain unaltered. Their real 
change of value would appear from the diminished or increased 
quantity of commodities produced in a given time. 

IV. The labour time respectively necessary for the produc- 
tion of the linen and the coat, and therefore the value of these 
commodities may simultaneously vary in the same direction, 
but at unequal rates, or in opposite directions, or in other 
ways. The effect of all these possible different variations, on 
the relative value of a commodity, may be deduced from the 
results of 1 ., II., and III. 

Thus real changes in the magnitude of value are neither 
unequivocally nor exhaustively reflected in their relative 
expression, that is, in the equation expressing the magnitude 
of relative value. The relative value of a commodity may 
vary, although its value remains constant. Its relative value 
may remain constant, although its value varies; and finally, 
simultaneous variations in the magnitude of value and in that 
of its relative expression by no means necessarily correspond 
in amount . 1 

1 Thu incongruity between the magnitude of value end i« relative expression hi*, 
«iih cuitomary ingenuity, been exploited by vulgar economiiu. For example — 
"Once. admit that A fall*, becauie B, with which it ii exchanged, rim*, while no Int 
labour is bestowed in the meantime on A, and your general principle of ealue fall* to 
(be ground. ... If he [Ricardo] allowed that when A rue* in value relatively to B. 
B fall* in value relatively to A, he cut away the ground on which he retted hu grand 
prepoaition, that the value of a commodity ia ever determined by the labour embodied 
in tt| for if a change in the coat of A alter* not only it* own value in relation to B, 
for which it i* exchanged, but alao the value of B relatively to that of A, though no 
change hu taken place in the quantity of labour to produce B, then not only 
'be doctrine fall* to the ground which »Bcru that the quantity of labour bestowed 
on an article regulate* in value, but alao that which a'brmt the coat of an article 
*0 regulate in value." ft. Broadhunti Political Economy, London, 1 1 41, pp. ,» 
audit) 

Me. Broadhnrtt might ju*t at well *iyt consider the fractiona J|, ]{, jhV* it. 
the number to remain*. unr ha and .yet it* qroncettoftal tnarg-.itudr,.it* marjiitudr 
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3. The Equivalent form of value. 

We have seen that commodity A (the linen), by expressir: 
its value 'in the use-value of a commodity differing in kirn 
(the coat), at the same time impresses upon the latter a spccifr 
form of value, namely that of the equivalent. The commodit] 
linen manifests its quality of having a value by the fact tha 
the coat, without having assumed a value form different fron 
its bodily form, is equated to the linen. The fact that thi 
latter therefore has a value is expressed by saying that th< 
coat is directly exchangeable with it. Therefore, when wc saj 
that a commodity is in the equivalent form, we express th< 
fact that it is directly exchangeable with other commodities. 

When one commodity, such as a coat, serves as the cquivalcni 
of another, such as linen, and coats consequently acquire the 
characteristic property of being directly exchangeable with 
linen, we are far from knowing in what proportion the two are 
exchangeable. The value of rhe linen being given in magni- 
tude, that proportion depends on the value the coat. 
Whether the coat serves as the equivalent and the linen at 
relative value, or the linen as the equivalent and the coat at 
relative value, the magnitude of the coat’s value is determined, 
iideperdently rf its value form, by the labour time necessary 
foe i'» production. Hut whenever the coat assumes in the 
equation of value, the position of equivalent, its value acquuei 
to quantitative expression; on the contrary, the commodity 
coat row figures rrly as a definite quantity of some article, 
lor t.-*tir k e, 4? yards ot linen are worth— what? 2 coin. 
I'-ora .'e t^r ton fy u» if here pliys the part of equivalent, 
br-.a-sr t‘ e use -value ccm», at opposed to the linen, figures at 
a* c~ v «d --'•t <f va!„e, therefore a definite number of cmN 
• -“-ex to eijrcis the definite qumfity of value in the linen, 
o 4*s r_iv t^eref -re express the qmr.tity of value of Vf 
t^ey sail rever express the quantify of their 
ISVV1.V. A »up<r: ul cd-scrvafj'.n of this fact, namely, th *t 

r 'Z\. “T*” *"* *? * A ’ *'■ “'‘""■‘-"r 

- -b, *1.1, * , .si*.,,* : u. j it* t —{'ll w **' 

1. , J eu* ^ ji, ftx< j, 1U b bj “ * • 
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in the equation of value, the equivalent figures exclusively as 
a simple quantity of some article, of some use-value, has misled 
Bailey, as also many others, both before and after him, into 
seeing, in the expression of value, merely a quantitative relation. 
The truth being, that when a commodity acts as equivalent, 
no quantitative determination of its value is expressed. 

The first peculiarity that strikes us, in considering the form 
of the equivalent, is this : use-value becomes the form of mani- 
festation, the phenomena! form of its opposite, value. 

The bodily form of the commodity becomes its value form. 
But, mark well, that this quid pro quo exists in the case of any 
commodity B, only when some other commodity A enters into 
a value relation with it, and then only within the limits of this 
relation. Since no commodity can stand in the relation of 
equivalent to itself, and thus turn its own bodily shape into 
the expression of its own value, every commodity is compelled 
to choose some other commodity for its equivalent, and to 
accept the use-value, that is to say, the bodily shape of that 
other commodity as the form of its own value. 

One of the measures that we apply to commodities as material 
substances, as use-values, will serve to illustrate this point. A 
sugar-loaf being a body, is heavy, and therefore has weight: 
but we can neither see nor touch this weight. We then take 
various pieces of iron, whose weight has been determined 
beforehand. The iron, as iron, is no more the form of manifes- 
tation of weight, than is the sugar-loaf. Nevertheless, in order 
to express the sugar-loaf as so much weight, we put it into a 
weight-relation with the iron. In this relation, the iron 
officiates as a body representing nothing but weight. A certain 
quantity of iron therefore serves as the measure of the weight 
of the sugar, and represents, in relation to the sug3r-loaf, 
weight embodied, the form of manifestation of weight. This 
part is played by the iron only within this relation, into which 
the sugar or any other body, whose weight has to be determined, 
enters with the iron. Were they not both heavy, they could 
not enter into this relation, and the one could therefore not 
serve as the expression of the weight of the other. When we 
throw both into the scales, we see in reality, that as weight 
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they are both the same, and that, therefore, when taken 
proper proportions, they have the same weight. Just as t! 
substance iron, as a measure of weight, represents in relatic 
to the sugar-loaf weight alone, so, in our expression of vain 
the material object, coat, in relation to the linen, represen 
value alone. 

Here, however, the analogy ceases. The iron, in the e) 
pression of the weight of the sugar-loaf, represents a natural pre 
perty common to both bodies, namely their weight; butthecoa 1 
in the expression of value of the linen, represents a non-naturt 
property of both, something purely social, namely, their valut 

Since the relative form of value of a commodity — the linen 
for example— expresses the value of that commodity, as beins 
something wholly different from its substance and properties 
as being, for instance, coat-like, we see that this expresstor 
itself indicates that some social relation lies at the bottom d 
it. With the equivalent form it is just the contrary'. The very 
essence of this form is that the material commodity itself— the 
coat — -just as it is, expresses value, and is endowed with the 
form of value by Nature itself. Of course this holds good only 
so long as the value relation exists, in which the coat stands in 
the position of equivalent to the linen.*. Since, however, the 
properties <of a thing are not the result of its relations to other 
things, but only manifest themselves in such relations, the 
coat seems to be endowed with its equivalent form, its property 
cf being directly exchangeable, just as much by Nature as it 11 
endowed with the property of being heavy, or the capacity to 
keep us warm. 1 {ence the enigmatical character of the equ |va * 
brt form which escapes the notice of the bourgeois politics* 
economist, sm til this form, completely developed, confronts him 
is the shape cf money. He then seeks to explain a way the 
mramral cLiracter of gold and silver, by substituting for them 
dajaL-g commodities, and by reciting, with ever renewed 
M'.'/arTinr, the catalogue c,f all possihlc commodities which *t 
«r time or a '•ether have played the part of equivalent. »* ff 
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has not the least suspicion that the most simple expression of 
value, such as 20 yds. of linen = i coat, already propounds 
the riddle of the equivalent form for our solution. 

The body of the commodity that serves as the equivalent, 
figures as the materialisation of human labour in the abstract, 
and is at the same time the product of some specifically useful 
concrete labour. This concrete labour becomes, therefore, the 
medium for expressing abstract human labour. If on the 
one hand the coat ranks as nothing but the embodiment of 
abstract human labour, so, on the other hand, the tailoring 
which is actually embodied in it, counts as nothing but the 
form under which that abstract labour is realised. In the ex- 
pression of value of the linen, the utility of the tailoring con- 
sists, not in making clothes, but in making an object, which we 
at once recognise to be Value, and therefore to be a congelation 
of labour, but of labour indistinguishable from that realised in 
the value of the linen. In order to act as such a mirror of 
value, the labour of tailoring must reflect nothing besides its 
own abstract quality of being human labour generally. 

In tailoring, as well as in weaving, human labour-power is 
expended. Both, therefore, possess the general property of 
being human labour, and may, therefore, in certain cases, such 
as in the production of value, have to be considered under 
this aspect alone. There is nothing mysterious in this. But 
in the expression of value there is a complete turn of the 
tables. For instance, how is the fact to be expressed that 
weaving creates the value of the linen, not by virtue of being 
weaving, as such, but by reason of its general property of being 
human labour? Simply by opposing to weaving that other 
particular form of concrete labour (in this instance tailoring), 
which produces the equivalent of the product of weaving. 
Just as the coat in its bodily form became a direct expression 
of value, so now does tailoring, a concrete form of labour, 
appear as the direct and palpable embodiment of human labour 
generally. 

Hence, the second peculiarity of the equivalent form is, that 
concrete labour becomes the form under which its opposite, 
abstract human labour, manifests itself. 
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But because this concrete labour, tailoring in our case, ranks 
as, and is directly identified with, undifTcren dated human 
labour, it aUo ranks as identical with any other sort of labour, 
and therefore with that embodied in the linen. Consequently, 
although, like all other commodity-producing labour, it Is the 
labour of private individuals, yet, at the same time, it ranks as 
labour directly social in its character. This is the reason why 
it results in a product directly exchangeable with other com- 
modities. We have then a third peculiarity of the Equivalent 
form, namely, that the labour of private individuals takes the 
form of its opposite, labour directly social in its form. 

The two latter peculiarities of the Equivalent form will 
become more intelligible if we go back to the great thinker 
who was the first to analyse so many forms, whether ot 
thought, society, or nature, and amongst them also the form ot 
value. I mean Aristotle. 

In the first place, he clearly enunciates that the money form 
of commodities is only the further development of the simple 
form of value — /.<?., of the expression of the value of one com- 
modity in some other commodity taken as random ; for he 9ays— 
5 beds = I house (xAtVre Trcvrt arri atg^tr) > 3 not W ^ 
distinguished from 


5 beds = so much money. 

(^AiVat nivrt awi . • • oaov at rant x^ va *) 

He further sees that the value relation which gives rise to 
this expression makes it necessary that the house should quali- 
tatively be made the equal of the bed, and that, without such 
an equalisation, these two clearly different things could not be 
compared with each other as commensurable quantities. E*" 
change,” he says, “ cannot take place without equality, an 
equality not without commensurability ” (ovr laonjs l*v 
irvpittrplas). Here, however, he comes to a stop, and give* 
up the further analysis of the form of value. * It ,s » 
however, in reality, impossible (rrj pev oiv oXrj9d<f aBvvarov), that 
such unlike things can be commensurable qualita- 

tively equal. Such an equalisation can only be something 
foreign to their real nature, consequently only “ a make-sh 
for practical purposes.” 
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Aristotle therefore, himself, tells us, what barred the way to 
his further analysis; it was the absence of any concept of 
value. What is that equal something, that common substance, 
which admits of the value of the beds being expressed by a 
house? Such a thing, in truth, cannot exist, says Aristotle. 
And why not? Compared with the beds, the house does re- 
present something equal to them, in so far as it represents what 
is really equal, both in the beds and the house. And that is — 
human labouT. 

There was, however, an important fact which prevented 
Aristotle from seeing that, to attribute value to commodities, is 
merely a mode of expressing all labour as equal human labour, 
and consequently as labour of equal quality. Greek society 
was founded upon slavery, and had, therefore, for its natural 
basis, the inequality of men and of their labour powers. The 
secret of the expression of value, namely, that all kinds of 
labour are equal and equivalent because, and so far as, they 
are human labour in general, cannot be deciphered until the 
notion of human equality has already acquired the fixity of a 
popular prejudice. This, however, is possible only in a society 
in which the great mass of the produce of labour takes the form 
of commodities, in which, consequently, the dominant relation 
between man and man, is that of owners of commodities. The 
brilliancy of Aristotle’s genius is shown by this alone, that he 
discovered, in the expression of the value of commodities, a 
relation of equality. The peculiar conditions of the society in 
which he lived, alone prevented him from discovering what, 
" in truth,” was at the bottom of this equality. 

4. The Elementary form of value considered as a whole. 

The elementary form of value of a commodity is contained 
w the equation, expressing its value relation to another com- 
modity of a different kind, or in its exchange relation to the 

■ va * ue °f commodity A, is qualitatively expressed 
, by the fact that commodity B is directly exchangeable with it. 

■ ‘ ts n | ue is quantitatively expressed by the fact, that a definite 
'■ quantity of B is exchangeable with a definite quantity of A. 

. In. other words, the value of a commodity obtains independent 
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of A figures only as a use-value, the bodily form of B only as 
the form or aspect of value. The opposition or contrast 
existing internally in each commodity between use-value and 
value, is, therefore, made evident externally by two com- 
modities being placed in such relation to each other, that the 
commodity whose value it is sought to express, figures directly 
as a mere use-value, while the commodity in which that value 
is to be expressed, figures directly as mere exchange value. 
Hence the elementary form of value of a commodity is the 
elementary form in which the contrast contained in that 
commodity, between use-value and value, becomes apparent. 

Every product of labour is, in all states of society, a use- 
value; but it is only at a definite historical epoch in a society's 
development that such a product becomes a commodity, viz., 
at the epoch when the labour spent on the production of a 
useful article becomes expressed as one of the objective 
qualities of that article, i.t., as its value. It therefore follows 
that the elementary value-form is also the primitive form 
under which a product of labour appears historically as a 
commodity, and that the gradual transformation of such 
products into commodities, proceeds pari passu with the 
development of the value form. 

We perceive, at first sight, the deficiencies of the elementary 
form of value: it is a mere germ, which must undergo a series 
of metamorphoses before it can ripen into the Price-form. 

The expression of the value of commodity A in terms of any 
other commodity B, merely distinguishes the value from the 
use-value of A, and therefore places A merely in a relation of 
exchange with a single different commodity, B; but it is still 
far from expressing A's qualitative equality, and quantitative 
proportionality, to all commodities. To the elementary rela- 
tive value-form of a commodity, there corresponds the single 
equivalent form of one other commodity. Thus, in the 
relative expression of value of the linen, the coat assumes the 
form of equivalent, or of bring directly exchangeable, only in 
relation to a single commodity, the linen. 

Nevertheless, the elementary form of value passes by an easy 
'satftVuon into a more complete form. 1 1 is true that by means 
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of the elementary form, the value of a commodity A, becomes 
expressed in terms of one, and only one, other commodity. 
But that one may be a commodity of any kind, coat, iron, corn, 
or anything else. Therefore, according as A is placed in rela- 
tion with one or the other, we get for one and the same com- 
modity, different elementary expressions of value. 1 Th c 
number of such possible expressions is limited only by the 
number of the different kinds of commodities distinct from it- 
The isolated expression of A’s value, is therefore convertible 
into a series, prolonged to any length, of the different ele- 
mentary expressions of that value. 

B. Total or Expanded form of value, 
z Com. A = u Com. B or = v Com. C or = w Com. D or=* 
Com. E or=&c. 

(20 yards of linen = i coat or = io lb. tea or *# 40 lb. coffee or» 
1 quarter corn or= : ounces gold or= $ ton iron or=«&W 


1. The Expanded Relative form of value. 

The value of a single commodity, the linen, for example 
now expressed in terms of numberless other elements of w e 
world of commodities. Every other commodity now become* 
a mirror ot the linen’s value.* It is thus, that for the first time, 


» 1 3 llonw, for instance, the value of in article it expressed in ■ rrin of 
thh>s». IL VII. 47,-475. , , t. ( |. 

• Fur thij it«yjo, we cm speak of the coat-value of the linen when ill ^ 

pressed in ecu's, or of 10 corn-value when el pressed in corn, and to on. E«*T ^ 
rtftnwxi tcCs os, that what apprare in the use-vsloes, coat, corn, 4 C., i» ^ 
the Inra. ~ The ral,c of a ay commodity denoting its relation in exchange, *« ^ 
»fesk <4 it as . . . eom-»ilor, cloth-value, according to the commodity *•*# * j, 
“ u compared ( and Irca there are a thousand different kinds of value, as many * 

<4 value as there are com mo.ii lire ia cxistencr, and all are equally real , 

•KwoisaL” (A Cn Ileal Disserta'ion on the Nature, Measure and Causes of ^ 
rl xt i u> re&rece* w the writings of Mr. Ricardo and his followers. Bj •jj* 

~ tasuyi on the Forena'uoc, 4c., of Opinion*." London, J la f, p- J9 ) ° . 

the author U tiu* anonymous week, a work which in its day created « 
k ogiand, fiKinl I hut. by taut psutin g out the various re la tire rtpre«ion‘ 
aad ti* tame value, he ku.1 proved the i-nposwbiiity of an y determination of the C • 
11™, b. ... .... li.. tjn. ft.. >. M t» 

ow sea >ma« defect* ia tiui JC -ea/d-un Theory, a proved by the »nim > -“'T . 
*-*■4 be waa attacked by ICcar-io'e follower*. See the //**■** 
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this value shows itself in its true light as a congelation of un- 
differentiated human labour. For the labour that creates it, 
now stands expressly revealed, as labour that ranks equally 
with every other sort of human labour, no matter what its 
form, whether tailoring, ploughing, mining, &c., and no 
matter, therefore, whether it is realised in coats, corn, iron, or 
gold. The linen, by virtue of the form of its value, now stands 
in a social relation, no longer with only one other kind of 
commodity, but with the whole world of commodities. As a 
commodity, it is a citizen of that world. At the same time, 
the interminable series of value equations implies, that as 
regards the value of a commodity, it is a matter of in- 
difference under what particular form, or kind, of use-value 
it appears. 

In the first form, ao yds. of linen *= i coat, it might, for 
ought that otherwise appears, be pure accident, that these two 
commodities are exchangeable in definite quantities. In the 
second form, on the contrary, we perceive at once the back- 
ground that determines, and is essentially different from, this 
accidental appearance. The value of the linen remains un- 
altered in magnitude, whether expressed in coats, coffee, or 
iron, or in numberless different commodities, the property of 
as many different owners. The accidental relation between 
two individual commodity-owners disappears. It becomes 
plain, that it is not the exchange of commodities which regu- 
lates the magnitude of their value; but, on the contrary, that 
>t ts the magnitude of their value which controls their exchange 
proportions. 

2. The particular Equivalent form. 

. Each commodity, such as, coat, tea, com, iron, &c., figures 
,n the expression of value of the linen, as an equivalent, and, 
consequently, as a thing that is value. The bodily form of 
etch of these commodities figures now as a particular equivalent 
form, one out of many. In the same way the manifold concrete 
useful kinds of labour, embodied in these different commodi- 
ties, rank now as so many different forms of the realisation, or 
manifestation, of undifferentiated human labour. 
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J. Dt/rtn of the Tet.il «r Expanded ferm ef value. 

In (he first place, (he relative expression of value ii incoei- 
plctc because the series representing it is interminable. The 
chain of which each equation of value is a link, is liable at any 
moment to be lengthened by each new kind of commodity that 
comes into existence and furnishes the material for a fresh 
expression of value. In the second place, it is a many* 
coloured mosaic of disparate and independent expressions 
of value. And lastly, if, as must be the case, the relative value 
of each commodity in turn, becomes expressed in this ex- 
panded form, we get for each of them a relative value-form, 
different in every case, and consisting of an interminable 
series of expressions of value. The defects of the expanded 
relative-value form are reflected in the corresponding equiva- 
lent form. Since the bodily form of each single commodity!* 
one particular equivalent form amongst numberless others, vt 
have, on the whole, nothing but fragmentary equivalent form*> 
each excluding the others. In the same way, also, the special, 
concrete, useful kind of labour embodied in each particular 
equivalent, is presented only as a particular kind of labour, 
and therefore not as an exhaustive representative of human 
labour generally. The latter, indeed, gains adequate manifes- 
tation in the totality of its manifold, particular, concrete forms- 
But, in that case, its expression in an infinite scries is ever 
incomplete and deficient in unity. 

The expanded relative value-form is, however, nothing but 
the sum of the elementary relative expressions or equations or 
the first kind, such as 

20 yards of linen = 1 coat 

20 yards of linen =10 lbs. of tea, etc. 

Each of these implies the corresponding inverted equation, 

1 coat = 20 yards of linen 
10 lbs. of tea = 20 yards of linen, etc. 

In fact, when a person exchanges his linen for many other 
commodities, and thus expresses its value in a series of other 
commodities, it necessarily follows, that the various owners of 
the latter exchange them for the linen, and consequently express 
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the' value of their various commodities in one and the same 
third commodity, the linen. If then, we reverse the series, 20 
yards of linen = r coat or = 10 lbs. of tea, etc., that is to say, 
if we give expression to the converse relation already implied 
in the series, we get, 

C. The General form oj value. 

I coat 

to lbs. of tea 
40 lbs. of coffee 

1 quarter of com 

2 ounces of gold 
J a ton of iron 
x com. A., etc. 

1. The altered character of the form of value. 

All commodities now express their value (1) in an elementary 
form, because in a single commodity; (2) with unity, because in 
one and the same commodity. This form of value is ele- 
mentary and the same for all, therefore general. 

The forms A and B were fit only to express the value of a 
commodity as something distinct from its use-value or material 
form. 

The first form, A, furnishes such equations as the following: 
— I coat = 20 yards of linen, 10 lbs. of tea = J ton of iron. 
The value of the coat is equated to linen, that of the tea to 
iron. But to be equated to linen, and again to iron, is to be as 
different as are linen and iron. This form, it is plain, occurs 
practically only in the first beginning, when the products of 
labour are converted into commodities by accidental and 
occasional exchanges. 

The second form, B, distinguishes, in a more adequate man- 
ner than the first, the value of a commodity from its use-value; 
for the value of the coat is there placed in contrast under all 
possible shapes with the bodily form of the coat; it is equated 
to linen, to iron, to tea, in short, to everything else, only not to 
itself, the coat. On the other hand, any general expression of 
value common to all is directly excluded; for, in the equation 
of value of each commodity, all other commodities now appear 


= 20 yards of linen 
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only under the form of equivalents. The expanded form c 
value comes into actual existence for the first time so soon a 
a particular product of labour, such as cattle, is no longe 
exceptionally, but habitually, exchanged for various othe 
commodities. 

The third and lastly developed form expresses the values 0 
the whole world of commodities in terms of a single commodit 
set apart for the purpose, namely, the linen, and thus represent 
to us their values by means of their equality with linen. Th< 
value of every commodity is now, by being equated to linen 
not only differentiated from its own use-value, but from al 
other use-values generally, and is, by that very fact, expresses 
as that which is common to all commodities. By this form 
commodities are, for the first time, effectively brought intt 
relation with one another as values, or made to appear a: 
exchange values. 

The two earlier forms cither express the value of each com- 
modity in terms of a single commodity of a different kind, 01 
in a series of many such commodities. In both cases, it is, « 
to say, the special business of each single commodity to find ar 
expression for its value, and this it does without the help ol 
the others. These others, with respect to the former, play tht 
passive parts of equivalents. The general form of value, C, 
results from the joint action of the whole world of commodh 
tics, and from that alone. A commodity can acquire a general 
expression of its value only by all other commodities, simulta- 
neously with it, expressing their values in the same equivalent; 
and every new commodity must follow suit. It thus becomes 
evident that, since the existence of commodities as values 1* 
purely social, this social existence can be expressed by tb e 
totality of their social relations alone, and consequently 
that the form of their value must be a socially recognised 
form. 

AH commodities being equated to linen now appear not only 
as qualitatively equal as values generally, but also as values 
whose magnitude* are capable of comparison. By expressing 
the magnitude* cf their value* in one and the same material, 
the Er.en, those magnitude* are also compared with each other. 
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For instance, 10 lbs. of tea => 20 yards oflinen, and 40 lbs. of 
coffee *= 20 yards oflinen. Therefore, lolbs.oftca *=■ 40 lbs. 
of coffee. In other words, there is contained in 1 lb. of coffee 
only one-fourth as much substance of value — labour— as is 
contained in 1 lb. of tea. 

The general form of relative value, embracing the whole 
world of commodities, converts the single commodity that is 
excluded from the rest, and made to play the part of equivalent 
— here the linen — into the universal equivalent. The bodily 
form of the linen is now the form assumed in common by the 
values of all commodities; it therefore becomes directly 
exchangeable with all and every one of them. The substance 
linen becomes the visible incarnation, the social chrysalis state 
of every kind of human labour. Weaving, which is the labour 
of certain private individuals producing a particular article, 
linen, acquires in consequence a social character, the character 
of equality with all other kinds of labour. The innumerable 
equations of which the general form of value is composed, 
equate in turn the labour embodied in the linen to that em- 
bodied in every other commodity, and they thus convert 
weaving into the general form of manifestation of undiffer- 
entiated human labour. In this manner the labour realised in 
fhe values of commodities is presented not only under its 
negative aspect, under which abstraction is made from every 
concrete form and useful property of actual work, but 
its own positive nature is made to reveal itself expressly. 
The general value-form is the reduction of all kinds of 
actual labour to their common character of being human 
labour generally, of being the expenditure of human labour 
power. 

The general value form, which represents all products of 
labour as mere congelations of undifferentiated human labour, 
shows by its very structure that it is the social r<Ssum <5 of the 
world of commodities. That form consequently makes it 
indisputably evident that in the world of commodities the 
character possessed by all labour of being human labour 
constitutes its specific social character. 
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2. The interdependent development of the Relative form of vaht , 
and oj the Equivalent form. 

The degree of development of the relative form of value 
corresponds to that of the equivalent form. But we must bear 
in mind that the development of the latter is only the expres- 
sion and result of the development of the former. 

The primary or isolated relative form of value of one 
commodity converts some other commodity into an isolated 
equivalent. The expanded form of relative value, which is the 
expression of the value of one commodity in terms of all other 
commodities, endows those other commodities with the charac- 
ter of particular equivalents differing in kind. And lastly, 
a particular kind of commodity acquires the character of 
universal equivalent, because all other commodities make it the 
material in which they uniformly express their value. 

The antagonism between the relative form of value and the 
equivalent form, the two poles of the value form, is developed 
concurrently with that form itself. 

The first form, 20 yds. of linen = one coat, already contains 
this antagonism, without as yet fixing it According as we 
read this equation forwards or backwards, the parts played by 
the linen and the coat are different. In the one case the 
relative value of the linen is expressed in the coat, in the 
other case the relative value of the coat is expressed in the 
linen. In this first form of value, therefore, it is difficult to 
grasp the polar contrast. 

Form B shows that only one single commodity at a time can 
completely expand its relative value, and that it acquires this 
expanded form only because, and in so far as, all other com- 
modities are, with respect to it, equivalents. Here we cannot 
reverse the equation, as we can the equation 20 yds. of linen = 

I coat, without altering its general character, and converting 
it from the expanded form of value into the general form 01 
value. 

Finally, the form C gives to the world of commodities a 
general social relative form of value, because, and in so far as, 
thereby all commodities, with the exception of one, are excluded 
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from the equivalent form. A single commodity, the linen, 
appears therefore to have acquired the character of direct ex- 
changeability with every other commodity because, and in so 
far as, this character is denied to every other commodity. 1 

The commodity that figures as universal equivalent, is, on 
the other hand, excluded from the relative value form. If the 
linen, or any other commodity serving as universal equivalent, 
were, at the same time, to share in the relative form of value, 
it would have to serve as its own equivalent. We should then 
have 20 yds. of linen = 20 yds. of linen this tautology ex- 
presses neither value, nor magnitude of value. In order to 
express the relative value of the universal equivalent, we must 
rather reverse the form C. This equivalent has no relative 
form of value in common with other commodities, but its value 
is relatively expressed by a never ending series of other com- 
modities. Thus, the expanded form of relative value, or form 
B, now shows itself as the specific form of relative value for the 
equivalent commodity. 

3. Transition from the General form of value to the 
Money form. 

The universal equivalent form is a form of value in general. 
It can, therefore, be assumed by any commodity. On the 
other hand, if a commodity be found to have assumed the 
universal equivalent form (form C), this is only because and 

> It it by no meant self-evident that this character of direct and univcrtal exchange- 
ability is, to to speak, a polar one, and at intimately connected with it* opposite pole, 
the absence of direct exchangeability, as the positive pole of the magnet is with its 
negative counterpart. It may therefore be imagined that all commodities can simul- 
taneously have this character impressed upon them, just as it can be imagined that 
alt Catholics can be popes together It is, of course, highlv desirable in the eyrs of 
the petit bourgeois, for whom the production of commodities is the ne plus ultra of 
humah freedom and individual independence, that the inconveniences resulting from 
this character of commodities not being directly exchangeable, should be removed. 
Proudhon’s socialism is a working out of thii Philistine Utopia, a form of socialism 
which, as I have elsewhere shown, does not possess even the merit of originality. 
Xxtfig before his time, the task was attempted with much better success by Gray, 
Bray, and others. But, for all that, wisdom of this kind nourishes even now in certain 
circles under the name of “ science.' Never has any school played more tricks with 
the word science, than that of Proudhon, for 

“ wo Begriffe feblen 

Da stellt rur reebten Zeit ein Wort eich ein." 
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in so Tar as it has been excluded from the rest of all other 
commodities as their equivalent, and that by their own act 
And from the moment that this exclusion becomes finally 
restricted to one particular commodity, from that moment only, 
the general form of relative value of the ■world of commodities 
obtains real consistence and general social validity. 

The particular commodity, with whose bodily form the 
equivalent form is thus socially identified, now becomes the 
money commodity, or serves as money. It becomes the special 
social function of that commodity, and consequently its social 
monopoly, to play within the world of commodities the part of 
the universal equivalent. Amongst the commodities which, in 
form B, figure as particular equivalents of the linen, and, in 
form C, express in common their relative values in linen, this 
foremost place has been attained by one in particular — namely, 
gold. If, then, in form C we replace the linen by gold, we get, 


D 

20 yards of linen 
i coat 

io lb. of tea 

40 lb. of coffee 
I qr. of corn 
\ a ton of iron 
x commodity A 
In passing from form A to form B, and from the latter to 
form C, the changes are fundamental. On the other hand, 
there is no difference between forms C and D, except that, in 
the latter, gold has assumed the equivalent form in the place 
of linen. Gold is in form D, what linen was in form C-^the 
universal equivalent. The progress consists in this alone, that 
the character of direct and universal exchangeability — in other 
words, that the universal equivalent form — has now, by social 
custom, become finally identified with the substance, gold. _ 
Gold is now money with reference to all other commodities 
only because it was previously, with reference to them, a 
simple* commodity. Like all other commodities, it was also 


. The Money Jorm. 


= 2 ounces of gold. 
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capable of serving as an equivalent, either as simple equivalent 
in isolated exchanges, or as particular equivalent by the side 
of others. Gradually it began to serve, within varying limits, 
as universal equivalent. So soon as it monopolises this posi- 
tion in the expression of value for the world of commodities, 
it becomes the money commodity, and then, and not till then, 
does form D become distinct from form C, and the general 
form of value become changed into the money form. 

The elementary expression of the relative value of a single 
commodity, such as linen, in terms of the commodity, such as 
gold, that plays the part of money, is the price form of that 
commodity. The price form of the linen is therefore 
20 yards of linen = 2 ounces of gold, or, if 2 ounces of gold 
when coined are £ 2 , 20 yards of linen = £2. 

The difficulty in forming a concept of the money form, con- 
sists in clearly comprehending the universal equivalent form, 
and as a necessary corollary, the general form of value, form C. 
The latter is deducible from form B, the expanded form of 
value, the essential component element of which, we saw, is 
form A, 20 yards of linen =j i coat or x commodity A = y 
commodity B. The simple commodity form is therefore the 
germ of the money form. 

SECTION 4.— THE FETISHISM OF COMMODITIES 
AND THE SECRET THEREOF 

A commodity appears, at first sight, a very trivial thing, and 
easily understood. Its analysts shows that it is, in reality, a 
very queer thing, abounding in metaphysical subtleties and 
theological niceties. So far as it is a value in use, there is 
nothing mysterious about it, whether we consider it from the 
point of view that by its properties it is capable of satisfying 
human wants, or from the point that those properties are the 
product of human labour. It is as clear as noon-day, that man, 
byhis industry, changes the forms of the materials furnished 
by nature, in such a way as to make them useful to him. The 
form of wood, for instance, is altered, by making a table out of 
it. ^ ct, for all that, the table continues to be that common, 
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every-day thing, wood. Hut, so soon as it steps forth as a 
commodity, it is changed into something transcendent. It not 
only stands with its feet on the ground, but, in relation to all 
other commodities, it stand* on its head, and evolves out of its 
wooden brain grotesque ideas, far more wonderful than *' table- 
turning " ever was. 

The mystical character of commodities does not originate, 
therefore, in their use-value. Just as little docs it proceed from 
the nature of the determining factors of value. For, in the 
first place, however varied the useful kinds of labour, or pro- 
ductive activities, may be, it is a physiological fact, that they 
are functions of the human organism, and that each such func- 
tion, whatever may be its nature or form, is essentially the ex- 
penditure of human brain, nerves, muscles, &c. Secondly, with 
regard to that which forms the ground- work for the quantitative 
determination of value, namely, the duration of that expendi- 
ture, or the quantity of labour, it is quite dear that there is a 
palpable difference between its quantity and quality. In 
states of society, the labour-time that it costs to produce the 
means of subsistence, must necessarily be an object of interest 
to mankind, though not of equal interest in different stages of 
development. 1 And lastly, from the moment that men in any 
way work for one another, their labour assumes a social form. 

Whence, then, arises the enigmatical character of theproduct 
of labour, so soon as it assumes the form of commodities. 
Clearly from this form itself. The equality of all sorts of 
human labour is expressed objectively by their products all 
being equally values; the measure of the expenditure of labour- 
power by the duration of that expenditure, takes the form of 
the quantity of value of the products of labour; and finally, 
the mutual relations of the producers, within which the social 
character of their labour affirms itself, take the form of a 
social relation between the products. 

A commodity is therefore a mysterious thing, simply because 
in it the social diameter of men’s labour appears to them as an 

■ Among the- ancient Germans the unit for measuring land was what could 
harvested in a day, and was called Tagwirk, Tagwanne (jurnale, or terra jurnale, or 
diornalis). Mannsmaad, See. (See G. L. ron Maurer, Einleitang *uc Gescb'cbte der 
Mark — , &c. Verfawunp, Moncbeo, slj?, pp. iaj-59.) '• 
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objective character stamped upon the product of that labour, 
because the relation of the producers to the sum total of their 
own labour is presented to them as a social relation, existing 
not between themselves, but between the products of their 
labour. This is the reason why the products of labour become 
commodities, social things whose qualities arc at the same time 
perceptible and imperceptible by the senses. In the same way 
the light from an object is perceived by us not as the subjective 
excitation of our optic nerve, but as the objective form of 
something outside the eye itself. But, in the act of seeing, 
there is at all events, an actual passage of light from one thing 
to another, from the external object to the eye. There is a 
physical relation between physical things. But it is different 
with commodities. There, the existence of the things qua 
commodities, and the value relation between the products of 
labour which stamps them as commodities, have absolutely no 
connection with their physical properties and with the material 
relations arising therefrom. There it is a definite social rela- 
tion between men, that assumes, in their eyes, the fantastic 
form of a relation between things. In order, therefore, to find 
an analogy, we must have recourse to the mist-enveloped regions 
of the religious world. In that world the productions of the 
human brain appear as independent beings endowed with life, 
and entering into relation both with one another and the human 
race. So it is in the world of commodities with the products 
of men’s hands. This l call the Fetishism which attaches itself 
to the products of labour, so soon as they are produced as 
commodities, and which is therefore inseparable from the 
production of commodities. 

This Fetishism of commodities has its origin, as the fore- 
going analysis has already shown, in the peculiar social 
character of the labour that produces them. 

Asa general rule, articles of utility become commodities, only 
because they are products of the labour of private individuals 
or groups of individuals who carry on their work independently 
of each other. The sum total of the labour of all these private 
individuals forms the aggregate labour of society. Since the 
producers do not come into social contact with each other until 
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that the product must be not only useful, but useful for others, 
and the social character that his particular labour has of being 
the equal of all other particular kinds of labour, takes the form 
that all the physically different articles that are the products 
of labour, have one common quality, viz., that of having value. 

Hence, when we bring the products of our labour into rela- 
tion with each other as values, it is not because we see in these 
articles the material receptacles of homogeneous human labour. 
Quite the contrary: whenever, by an exchange, we equate as 
• values our different products, by that very act, we also equate, 
as human labour, the different kinds of labour expended upon 
them. We are not aware of this, nevertheless we do it.' 
Value, therefore, docs not stalk about with a label describing 
what it is. It is value, rather, that converts every product 
into a social hieroglyphic. Later on, we try to decipher the 
hieroglyphic, to get behind the secret of our own social pro- 
ducts; for to stamp an object of utility as a value, is just as 
much a social product as language. The recent scientific dis- 
covery, that the products of labour,.so far as they are values, 
are but material expressions of the human labour spent in 
their production, marks, indeed, an epoch in the history of the 
development of the human race, but, by no means, dissipates 
the mist through which the social character of labour appears 
to us to be an objective character of the products themselves. 
The fact, that in the particular form of production with which 
we are dealing, viz., the production of commodities, the specific 
social character of private labour carried on independently, 
consists in the equality of every kind of that labour, by virtue 
of Its being human labour, which character, therefore, assumes 
in the product the form of value — this fact appears to the 
producers, notwithstanding the discovery above referred to, 
to be just as real and final, as the fact, that, after the discovery 
by science of the component gases of air the atmosphere itself 
remained unaltered. 

What, first of all, practically concerns producers when they 

• When, therefore, Caluni tajas Value a a relation between per'otn— “ La 
Rlcehettt i una tigtone tea doe penotte t* ought to have aided i » reUtkio twtwren 
reraon, exprewed m a relation between things (Caliani: Della Monett, p. uj, 
'■ 11 '■ of Cu*«xir» collection of “Scrittori CUaici Italiani di Economia Polluca." 
"msis Vtuderaa, Vt'JasA, 
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make an exchange, is the question, how much of some other 
product they get for their own? in what proportions the pro- 
ducts are exchangeable? When these proportions have, bp 
custom, attained a certain stability, they appear to result from 
the nature of the products, so that, for instance, one ton of iron 
and two ounces of gold appear as naturally to be of equal value 
as a pound of gold and a pound of iron in spite of their 
different physical and chemical qualities appear to be of equal 
weight. The character of having value, when once impressed 
upon products, obtains fixity only by reason of their acting and 
re-acting upon each other as quantities of value. These 
quantities vary continually, independently of the will, fore- 
sight and action of the producers. To them, their own social 
action takes the form of the action of objects, which rule the 
producers instead of being ruled by them. It requires a fully 
developed production of commodities before, from accumulated 
experience alone, the scientific conviction springs up, that all 
the different kinds of private labour, which are carried on in- 
dependently of each other, and yet as spontaneously developed 
branches of the social division of labour, are continually being 
reduced to the quantitative proportions in which society re- 
quires them. And why? Because, in the midst of all the 
accidental and ever fluctuating exchange-relations between . 
the products, the labour-time socially necessary for their pro- 
duction forcibly asserts itself like an over-riding law of nature. 
The law of gravity thus asserts itself when a house falls about 
our ears. 1 The determination of the magnitude of value by 
labour-time is therefore a secret, hidden under the apparent 
fluctuations in the relative values of commodities. Its dis- 
covery, while removing all appearance of mere aeddentahty 
from the determination of the magnitude of the values 01 
products, yet in no way alters the mode in which that 
determination takes place. 

Man’s reflections on the forms of social life, and consequently, 

* “ Whit are we to think of a Uw that asserts itself only by periodical re»oIutioD»f 
It is just nothing but a law of Nature, founded on the want of knowledge Oath®* 
whose action is the mbject of it." (Fnedrich Engels < Utnrisse au einer Kntik ocf 
Nationalfikonomie," in the “ Deursch-frar.zosische JahrbUcher,’* edited by Arao 
Ruge and Karl Marx. Paris, 1&44.) ' 
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also, his scientific analysis of those forms, take a course directly 
opposite to that of their actual historical development. He 
begins, post festum, with the results of the, process of develop- 
ment ready to hand before him. The characters that stamp 
products as commodities, and whose establishment is a neces- 
sary preliminary to the circulation of commodities, have already 
acquired the stability of natural, self-understood forms of social 
life, before man seeks to decipher, not their historical character, 
for in his eyes they are immutable, but their meaning. 
Consequently it was the analysis of the prices of commodities 
that alone led to the determination of the magnitude of value, 
and it was the common expression of all commodities in money 
that alone led to the establishment of their characters as values. 
It is, however, just this ultimate money form of the world of 
commodities that actually conceals, instead of disclosing, the 
social character of private labour, and the social relations 
between the individual producers. When. I state that coats or 
boots stand in a relation to linen, because it is the universal 
incarnation of abstract human labour, the absurdity of the 
statement is self-evident. Nevertheless, when the producers of 
coats and -boots compare those articles with linen, or, what is 
the same thing, with gold or silver, as the universal equivalent, 
they express the relation between their own private labour and 
the collective labour of society in the same absurd form. 

The categories of bourgeois economy consist of such like 
forms. They are forms of thought expressing with social 
validity the conditions and relations of a definite, historically 
determined mode of production, viz., the production of com- 
modities. The whole mystery of commodities, all the magic 
and necromancy that surrounds the products of labour as long 
as they take the form of commodities, vanishes therefore, so 
soon as we come to other forms of production. 

Since Robinson Crusoe's experiences arc a favourite theme 
with political economists,* let us take a look at him on his 

* Ricardo has his stories k la Robinson. “He mete* the primitive him ter and 

the primitive fisher straightway, u omen of commodities, ere hinge fish »nd game in 
the proportion in which labour-time is incorporated in these erchange values. On 
this occasion he commits the wachronism of making these men apply to the calcula- 
tion, so far as their implements haw to be taken into account, the annuity tables in 
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island. Moderate though he be, yet some few wants he has to 
satisfy, and must therefore do a little useful work of various 
sorts, such as making tools and furniture, taming goats, fishing 
and hunting. Of his prayers and the like we take no account, 
since they are a source of pleasure to him, and he looks upon 
them as so much recreation. In spite of the variety of his 
work, he knows that his labour, whatever its form, is but the 
activity of one and the same Robinson, and consequently, that 
it consists of nothing but different modes of human labour. 
Necessity itself compels him to apportion his time accurately 
between his different kinds of work. Whether one kind 
occupies a greater space in his general activity than another, 
depends on the difficulties, greater or less as the case may be, 
to lie overcome in attaining the useful effect aimed at. This 
our friend Robinson soon learns by experience, and having 
rrscucd a watch, ledger, and pen and ink from the wreck, 
commences, like a true-born Briton, to keep a set of books. 
His stock-book contains a list of the objects of utility that 
belong to him, of the operations necessary for their production; 
and lastly, of the labour time that definite quantities of those 
objects have, on an average, cost him. All the relations 
Iwtween Robinson and the objects that form this wealth of his 
own creation, are here so simple and clear as to be intelligible 
without exertion, even to Mr. Sedley Taylor. And yet those 
relations contain all that is essential to the determination of 
value. 

Ixt us now transport ourselves from Robinson's 
lathed m light to the Kuropcan middle ages shrouded in dark- 
ness. 1 Itre, instead of the independent man, we find everyone 
dependent, serfs and lords, vassal) and suzerains, laymen anu 
clergT. Personal dependence here characterises the socia* 
relations of production just as much as it does the other sphere* 
of lie organized on the basis of that production. But for the 
rerv rravxj that personal dependence forms the groundwork 
of society, there is no necessity for labour and its products W 

Lafeir-c iirUij, 1 a «%* yttt ihj * TU pinnrU-F*" 1 * ^ 
t *~=* ' *?y>" »» U e* eaJr S jrm u! tU turn. *'** 

«*V— «**■<•* lsr.k~ ic ,fp jl, Jf) 
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assume a fantastic form different from their reality. They 
take the shape, in the transactions of society, of services in kind 
and payments in kind. Here the particular and natural form 
of labour, and not, as in a society based on production of com- 
modities, its general abstract form is the immediate social form 
of labour. Compulsory labour is just as properly measured by 
time, as commodity-producing labour; but every serf knows 
that what he expends in the service of his lord, is a definite 
quantity of his own personal labour-power. The tithe to be 
rendered to the priest is more matter of fact than his blessing. 
No matter, then, what we may think of the parts played by the 
different classes of people themselves in this society, the social 
relations between individuals in the performance of their 
labour, appear at all events as their own mutual personal rela- 
tions, and are not disguised under the shape of social relations 
between the products of labour. 

For an example of labour in common or directly associated 
labour, we have no occasion to go back to that spontaneously 
developed form which we find on the threshold of the history 
of all civilized races. 1 We have one close at hand in the 
patriarchal industries of a peasant family, that produces corn, 
cattle, yarn, linen, and clothing for home use. These different 
articles are, as regards the family, so many products of its 
labour, but as between themselves, they are not commodities. 
The different kinds of labour, such as tillage, cattle tending, 
spinning, weaving and making clothes, which result in the 
various products, are in themselves, and such as they are, direct 
social functions, because functions of the family, which, just as 
much as a society based on the production of commodities, 
possesses a spontaneously developed system of division of 
labour. The distribution of the work within the family, and 

• “A ridiculous presumption ha, Utterly got abroad that common property in in 
primitive form is specifically a Slavonian, or even exclusively Russian form. It a the 
primitive form that me can prove to have existed amongst Romani, Teutons, and Celts, 
and even to thisday we find numerous examples, ruins though they be, in India. 
(A more exhaustive study of Asiatic, and especially of Indian forms of common 
[property, would show how from the different forma of primitive common property, 
(different forms of its dissolution have been developed. Thus, foe instance, the various 
’original types of Roman and Teutonic private property are drducible from different 
Terms of Indian common property.” (Kart Mare, “ Zur Until," &c., p ro) 
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the regulation of the labour-time of the several members, 
depend as well upon differences of age and sex as upon natural 
conditions varying with the seasons. The labour-power of each 
individual, by its very nature, operates in this case merely as 
a definite portion of the whole labour-power of the family, and 
therefore, the measure of the expenditure of individual labour- 
power by its duration, appears here by its very nature as a 
social character of their labour. 

Let us now picture to ourselves, by way of change, a com- 
munity of free individuals, carrying on their work with the 
means of production in common, in which the labour-power of 
all the different individuals is consciously applied as the 
combined labour-power of the community. All the charac- 
teristics of Robinson’s labour are here repeated, but with this 
difference, that they are social, instead of individual. Every- 
thing produced by him was exclusively the result of his own 
personal labour, and therefore simply an object of use for 
himself. The total product of our community is a social 
product. One portion serves as fresh means of production and 
remains social. But another portion is consumed by the 
members as means of subsistence. A distribution of this 
portion amongst them is consequently necessary. The mode 
of this distribution will vary with the productive organisation 
of the community, and the degree of historical development 
attained by the producers. Wc will assume, but merely tot 
the sake of a parallel with the production of commodities, that 
the share of each individual producer in the means of subsis- 
tence is determined by his labour-time. Labour-time would, 
in that case, play a double part. Its apportionment in accor- 
dance with a definite social plan maintains the proper proportion 
between the different kinds of work to be done and the various 
wants of the community. On the other hand, it also serves as 
a measure of the portion of the common labour borne by 
individual, and of his share in the part of the total product des- 
tined for individual consumption. The social relations of me 
individual producer*, with regard bosh to their hbour and to its 
products, are in this case perfectly simple and intelligible, *n 
that with regard not only to production but also to distribufi° n ' 
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The religious world is but the reflex of the real world. And 
for a society based upon the production of commodities, in 
which the producers in general enter into social relations with 
one another by treating their products as commodities and 
values, whereby they reduce their individual private labour to 
thestandard of homogeneous human labour — for such a society, 
Christianity with its tubus of abstract man, more especially in 
its bourgeois developments, Protestantism, Deism, &c., is the 
most fitting form of religion. In the ancient Asiatic and other 
ancient modes of production, we find that the conversion of 
products into commodities, and therefore the conversion of men 
into producers of commodities, holds a subordinate place, which, 
however, increases in importance as the primitive communities 
approach nearer and nearer to their dissolution. Trading 
nations, properly so called, exist in the ancient world only in 
its interstices, like the gods of Epicurus in the Intcrmundia, or 
like Jews in the pores of Polish society. Those ancient social 
organisms of production are, as compared with bourgeois 
society’, extremely simple and transparent. But they are 
founded cither on the immature development of man in- 
dividually, who h33 not yet severed the umbilical cord that 
unites him with his fellow men in a primitive tribal com- 
munity, or upon direct relations of subjection. They can 
arise and exist only when the development of the productive 
power of labour has not risen beyond a low stage, and when, 
therefore, the social relations vrithin the sphere of material 
life, between man and man, and between man and Nature, arc 
correspondingly narrow. This narrowness is reflected in the 
ancient worship of Nature, and in the other elements of the 
popular religions. The religious reflex of the real world can, 
in any case, only then finally vanish, when the practical re- 
lations of everyday life offer to man none but perfectly in- 
telligible and reasonable relations with regard to his fcllowmcn 
and to nature. 

The life-process of society, which is based on the process of 
material production, docs not strip off its mystical veil until it 
is treated as production by freely associated men, and n con- 
sciously regulated by them in accordance with a settled plan. 
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Thw, however, demands for society a certain material ground 
work or set of conditions of existence which in their turn an 
the spontaneous product of a long and painful process of 
development. 

Political economy has indeed analysed, however incom- 
pletely,' value and its magnitude, and has discovered what lies 
beneath these forms. Hut it has never once asked the question 
why labour is represented by the value of its product and labour 
time by the magnitude of that value.* These formula^ which 

■ The iniuffieiency of Riranlo's irulpit of Uy> rwcnrtnde of v»!ue, ia<t b 
analpis it by fir the M, will tpfvjr from the Jfj anj 41b bool* of lht» w"f*- 
As regards value In general, it n the weik point of the eUsriral KhooJ of po& R *" 
economy that it nowhere, etprewly and with full eonaeimnnew, 

hetween labour, a* it appear* in the value of * product and the time Iiboof, «> 
it appear* in the use-value of that product. Of roorte the distinction is pnetiwf 
made, lines thi* kHooI treat* labour, *t one time under it* qnantiottve 
it mother under it* qualitative aspect. But it ha* nit the lent Men. rtut *hea 
the difference between various lindi of labour o treated it purely quantitatnt, 
their qualitative unity or equality, ind therefore their reduction to abstract homin 
libour, it implied. For instance, Ricirdo declare* that he agree* with pe* n j t 
de Tracy in thia proposition.- “At it it certain that our phyiini and moral 6*™* 
lift ire ilooe our original riche*, the employment of lho«e faculties, labour of toae 
kind, it our only original treature, and it i* alwap from this employment 1“ 
ill those thing* ire created, which we call riche*. ... It i* certain, too, »" 
alt those thing* only represent the labour which ha* created them, and if they 
have a value, or even two distinct value*, they can only derive them from •“* 
(the value) of the labour from which they emanate.” (Ricardo, The Principle* 
of Pol. Econ. j Ed. Load, tlat, p. jj*). We would here only point out, th« 
Ricardo puts hi* own more profound interpretation upon the word* of 
What the latter really *ay* u, that on the one hand all thing* which constitute 
wealth represent the labour that create* them, but that on the other hand, they 
acquire their "two different value*” (use-value and exchange-value) fro™ 1 
value of labour." He thu* fall* into the commonplace error of the T®lp* 
economists, who assume the value of one commodity (in this case labour) 
order to determine the value* of the rest. But Ricardo reads him as if he # a 
said, that labour (not the value of labour) is embodird both in use-value an 
exchange-value. Nevertheless, Ricardo himself pap to little attention to * 
two-fold character of the labour which has 1 two-fold embodiment, that 
devotes the whole of his chapter on “Value and Riches, Their Distmeti 1 
Properties," to a laborious examination of the trivialities of a ]• B. Say. A 
at the finish he is quite astonished to find that Dcstutt on the one hand sgreo * 
him as to labour being the source of value, and on the other hand with J* 
as to the notion of value. , , 

■ It is one of the chief failings of classical economy that it has never succeeded, 

by means of its analpis of commodities, and, in particular, of their ’ 

discovering that form under which value becomes exchange-value. Even A 
Smith and Ricardo, the best representatives of the school, treat the form « 
value as a thing of no importance, as having no connection with the inhere 1 * 
nature of commodities. The reason for this is not solely because their atKMion 
b entirely absorbed in the analpis of the magnitude of value. It J** ® e P e ‘ 
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bear stamped upon them in unmistakeable letters, that they 
belong to a state of society, in which the process of production 
has the mastery over man, instead of being controlled by him, 
such formulas appear to the bourgeois intellect to be as much a 
self-evident necessity imposed by nature as productive labour 
itself. Hence forms of social production that preceded the 
bourgeois form, are treated by the bourgeoisie in much the 
same way as the Fathers of the Church treated pre-Christian 
religions.* 

The value form of the product of labour is not only the most abstract, but is also 
the most universal form, taken by the product in bourgeois production, sod 
stamps that production as a particular species of social production, and thereby 
gives it its historical character. If then we treat this mode of production as 
one eternally fixed by nature for every state of society, we necessarily overlook 
that which u the differentia specifics of the value form, and consequently of 
the commodity-form, and of itl further developments, money-form, capital- 
form, Si:. We consequently find that economists, who are thoroughly agreed 
as to labour time being the measure of the magnitude of value, have the most 
strange and contradictory ideal of money, the perfected form of the general 
equivalent This is seen in a striking manner when they treat of banking, 
where the commonplace definitions of money will no longer hold water. Thu 
led to ibe rise of a restored mercantile system (Garnlh, &c.), which sees la 
value nothing but a social form, or rather the unsubstantial ghost of that 
form. Once for all I may here state, that by classical political economy, 
I understand that economy which, since the time of W. Petty, has investigated 
' the real relations of production in bourgeois society, in contradistinction to 
vulgar economy, which deals with appearances only, ruminates without ceasing 
on the materials long since provided by scientific economy, and there seeks 
plausible explanations of the molt obtrusive phenomena, for bourgeois daily 
use, but for the rest, confines itself to systematising in a pedantic way, and 
proclaiming for everlasung truths, the trite ideas held by the self-complacent 
bourgeoisie with regard to their own world, to them the best of all possible worlds. 

* "lei fconomistes ont une singulilre manihre de procfder. 11 n’y a pour eux que 
deux sortes d'institutions, celles de l'art et celles de la Datum, les institutions de 
la ffodalitd soat des institutions artificielles, celles de la bourgeoisie sont det institu- 
tions natureUcs. Ils ressemblent en ceci aux thfologiens, qui eux aussi Itablissent 
deux sortes de religions. Toute religion qui nest pai la leur, est nne invention des 
homines, tandis que leur propre religion est une Emanation de Dieu — Ainsi il 
y a eu de l'histoire, mais il n'y en a plus.'* (Karl Marx, Misire de la Philosophic. 
Rfpcmse V la Philosophic de la Mist re par M. Proudhon, 1S47, p. 1 1 j.) Truly comical 
a M. Bastiat, who imagines that the ancient Greeks and Romani lived by plunder 
alone. But when people plunder for centuries,. there must always he something at 
hand for them to seize; the objects of plunder must be continually reproduced. It 
would thus appear that even Greeks and Romans had some process of production, 
consequently, an economy, which just as much constituted the material basis of their 
world, as bourgeois economy constitutes that of our modem world. Or perhaps Bas- 
tiai means, that a mode of prod action based on slavery is based on~a system of plun- 
der. In that case he treads on dangerous ground. If a giant thinker like Aristotle 
«red in his appreciation of slave labour, why should a dwarf economist like Banin 
he right in his appreciation of wage labour? — I seize this opportunity of shortly 
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To what extent some economists are misled by the Fetishism 
inherent in commodities, or by the objective appearance of the 
social characteristics of labour, is shown, amongst other ways, 
by the dull and tedious quarrel over the part played by Nature 
in the formation of exchange value. Since exchange value is 
a definite social manner of expressing the amount of labour 
bestowed upon an object, Nature has no more to do with it, 
than it has in fixing the course of exchange. 

The mode of production in which the product takes the 
form of a commodity, or is produced directly for exchange, is 
the most general and most embryonic form of bourgeois pro* 
duction. It therefore makes its appearance at an early date in 
history, though not in the same predominating and character- 
istic manner as now-a-days. Hence its Fetish character is 
comparatively easy to be seen through. But when we corn* 
to more concrete forms, even this appearance of simplicity 
vanishes. Whence arose the illusions of the monetary system! 
To it gold and silver, when serving as monfcy, did not repre- 
sent a social relation between producers, but were natural 
objects with strange social properties. And modern economyi 
which looks down with such disdain on the monetary system, 
docs not its superstition come out as clear as noon-day, when- 
ever it treats of capital? How long is it since economy dis* 
carded the physiocratic illusion, that rents grow out of the 
soil and not out of society? 


iniwtnn- in objection ukrn by ■ German paper in America, to my work, “Zur 
Rjitik drr Fob. Oekonomie, In thentimation of that paper, my flew tbit 

•pecui mode of production and the aocial relation* corresponding to it. in ihort. lhl j 
it* economic atrocture of aociety, a the real baaii on which the juridical and politic*! 
•ope re tract ore ia ratted, and to which definite aocial forma of thought correapoodl 
tat the mode of production determine* the character of the aocial, political, and in- 
kl*ct«al Lit generally, all thia it eery true for our own timer, in which 

mwiderate, but not for the middle ape, in which Catholiciuo, nor ht 
C . R °T* * h "' e "igned aopreme. In the fint place it t'riVi oo» 

a* It odj thing for any one to wppoee that theta well-worn phrure about the mtdJta 
a “* 1 worid are unknown to anyooe elie. Thia much, kowerer. » 

r , * igtm could not lie* on Cuholiciant, nor the ancient world 

« » the mode in which they gained a lire!, hood that ««• 
Why here pUtfsc* and there Cirholicim), played the chief part. Fur lh* rret. 
“ aaiotane. wuh t{* hut-icy of the Roman repub!*. fur 

k* * *"* ‘ka* “ arcret htrtory ia the hiacory of iu landed property. Oa 
, J '■ Cuiaote kasj ago pa-i the penally for wrongly unagiaiag that 

‘ *”* feW T **■ compel tie .ah ^ economical f*tna of roeirry. 
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But not to anticipate, we will content ourselves with yet 
another example relating to the commodity form. Could com- 
modities themselves speak, they would say: Our use-value may 
be a thing that interests men. It is no part of us as objects. 
What, however, does belong to us as objects, is our value. Our 
natural intercourse as commodities proves it. In the eyes of 
each other we are nothing but exchange values. Now listen 
how those commodities speak through the mouth of the econo- 
mist. “ Value ” — exchange value) “ is a property of 
things, riches ” — (i.e., use-value) ” of man. Value, in this 
sense, necessarily implies exchanges, riches do not.” 1 “ Riches” 
(use-value) " are the attribute of men, value is the attribute of 
commodities. A man or a community is rich, a pearl or a dia- 
mond is valuable ... A pearl or a diamond is valuable ” as a 
pearl or diamond.* So far no chemist has ever discovered ex- 
change value either in a pearl or a diamond. The economical 
discoverers of this chemical element, who by-the-bye lay 
special claim to critical acumen, find however that the use-value 
of objects belongs to them independently of their material pro- 
perties, while their value, on the other hand, forms a part of 
them as objects. What confirms them in this view, is the 
peculiar circumstance that the use-value of objects is realised 
without exchange, by means of a direct relation between the 
objects and man, while, on the other hand, their value is real- 
ised only by exchange, that is, by means of a social process. 
Who fails here to call to mind our good friend, Dogberry, who 
informs neighbour Seacoal, that, ” To be a well-favoured man 
is the gift of fortune; but reading and writing comes by 
nature." 3 

1 Observations on certain verbal dispute) in Pot Econ , particularly relating to value 
and to demand and supply. Lond., itzi. p. i4. 

* S. Bailey, l.e., p. 165 . 

* The author of “ Observations ” and S. Bailey accuse Ricardo of converting ex- 
change value from something relative into something absolute. The opposite is the 
fact. He has eaplained the apparent relation between objects, such as diamonds and 
pearls in whkh relation they appear as exchange values, and disclosed the true relation 
hidden behind the appearances, namely, their relation to each other as mere expressions 
of human labour. _ If the followers of Ricardo answer Bailey somewhat rudely, and 
by no means convincingly, the reason is to be sought in this, that they were unable 
to find in Ricardoj own works any key Co the hidden relations existing between 
value and its form, exchange value. 
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CHAPTER II 

EXCHANGE 

It is plain that commodities cannot go to market and make 
exchanges of their own account. We must, therefore, have 
recourse to their guardians, who are also their owners. Com- 
modities are things, and therefore without power of resistance 
against man. If they are wanting in docility he can use force; 
in other words, he can take possession of them. 1 In order 
that these objects may enter into relation with each other as 
commodities, their guardians must place themselves in relation 
to one another, as persons whose will resides in those objects, 
and must behave in such a way that each does not appropriate 
the commodity of the other, and part with his own, except by 
means of an act done by mutual consent. They must, there- 
fore, mutually recognise in each other the rights of private 
proprietors. This juridical relation, which thus expresses itself 
in a contract, whether such contract be part of a developed 
legal system or not, is a relation between two wills, and is but 
the reflex of the real economical relation between the two. It 
is this economical relation that determines the subject matter 
comprised in each such juridical act.* The persons exist foe 
one another merely as representatives of, and, therefore, as 

■ In the tztb century, 10 renowoed for its piety, they included amongst wm ' 
modi tie* pome very delicate thing*. Thai a French poet of the period enumerate* 
amoegit the good* to be found in the market of Landit, not only clothing, nhoe*, 
leather, agricultural implement!, &e., but also “ femme? folle* de leur corps.” > 

» Proudhon begin* by taking hi* ideal of justice, of “justice fteroellc," ' r 0 1 ’ 
the juridical relations that correspond to the production of commodities 1 thereby, n 
may be noted, he proves, to the consolation of all good citizen*, that the production 
of commodities is a form of production as everlasting as justice. Then he turn* 
round and seek, to reform the actual production of commodities, and the actual leg* 
pyitem corresponding thereto, in accordance with this ideal. What opinion loouln 
ire have of a chemist, who, instead of studying (he actual law* of the molecular thing's 
la the composition and decomposition of matter, and on that foundation aolrtng 
tie finite problems, claimed to regulate the composition and decomposition o( matter 
by means of the “eternal ideas," of “ natunbtf “ and "affinitfi” Do w* 
know any more about “ tuory," when we say it contradicts “justice fternene. 
“fqviil fternellc," “ mutuality fternelle," and other “ rinih fternellrs “ *b* n “JJ 
fathers of tk< church did when they said it was incompatible with “ f rice iuraeik, 

” fvi lirroeile,- and “ la volume cterneEe de Di eu I" 
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owners of, commodities. In the course of our investigation 
we shall find, in general, that the characters who appear on the 
economic stage are but the personifications of the economical 
relations that exist between them. 

What chiefly distinguishes a commodity from its owner is the 
fact, that it looks upon every other commodity as but the form 
of appearance of its own value. A born leveller and a cynic, 
it is always ready to exchange not only soul, but body, with 
any and every other commodity, be the same more repulsive 
than Maritomes herself. The owner makes up for this lack in 
the commodity of a sense of the concrete, by his own five and 
more senses. His commodity possesses for himself no im- 
mediate use-value. Otherwise, he would not bring it to the 
market. It has use-value for others; but for himself its only 
direct use-value is that of being a depository of exchange, 
value, and, consequently, a means of exchange. 1 Therefore, 
he makes up his mind to part with it for commodities whose 
value in use is of service to him. All commodities are non-use- 
values for their owners, and use-values for their non-owners. 
Consequently, they must all change hands. But this change 
of hands is what constitutes their exchange, and the latter 
puts them in relation with each other as values, and realises 
them as values. Hence commodities must be realised as 
values before they can be realised as use-values. 

On the other hand, they must show that they are use- 
values before they can be realised as values. For the labour 
spent upon them counts effectively, only in so far as it is spent 
in a form that is useful for others. Whether that labour is use- 
ful for others, and its product consequently capable of satisfying 
the wants of others, can be proved only by the act of exchange. 

Every owner of a commodity wishes to part with it in ex- 
change only for those commodities whose use-value satisfies 
some want of his.. Looked at in this way, exchange is for 

* “ For two-fold i» the use of every object. ... The one is peculiar to the object 
as such, the other is uot, as * landil which may be worn and is also exchangeable. 
Both are uses of the sandal, for even he who exchanges the sandal for the money 
food he is in want of, makes use of the sandal as a sandal. But cot in its natu 
way. For it ha* not been made for the sake of being exchanged,'' (Aristoteles, 
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him simply a private transaction. On the other hand, he tie 
sires to realuc the value of hi* commodity, to convert it int< 
any other suitable commodity of equal value, irrespective o 
whether hi' own commodity ha* or has not any u« -value fo ! 
the owner of the other. From thi* point of view, exchange i 
for him a social transaction of a general character. But ow 
and the same act of transactions cannot be simultaneously fo 
all owners of commodities both exclusively private and ex- 
clusively social and general. 

Let us look at the matter a little closer. To the owner of a 
commodity, every other commodity is, in regard to his own, > 
particular equivalent, and consequently his own commodity « 
the universal equivalent for all the others. But since thi: 
applies to ever)* owner, there is, in fact, no commodity actmg 
as universal equivalent, and the relative value of commodity 
possesses no general form under which they can be equated as 
values and have the magnitude of their values compared. Sc 
far, therefore, they do not confront each other as commodities': 
but only as products or use-values. In their difficulties oui 
commodity-owners think like Faust: *' Im Anfang war di« 
That.” They therefore acted and transacted before they 
thought. Instinctively they conform to the laws imposed by 
the nature of commodities. They cannot bring their com- 
modities into relation as values, and therefore as commodities, 
except by comparing them with some one other commodity 
as the universal equivalent. That we saw from the analysis 
of a commodity. But a particular commodity cannot become 
the universal equivalent except by a social act. The social 
action therefore of all other commodities, sets apart the par- 
ticular commodity in which they all represent their values. 
Thereby the bodily form of this commodity becomes the form 
of the socially recognised universal equivalent. To be the 
universal equivalent, becomes, by this social process, the 
specific function of the commodity thus excluded by the rest. 
Thus it becomes — -money. " Illi unum consilium habent ct 
virtutem et potestatem suam bestia: tradunt. Et ne quis 
possit emere aut vendere, nisi qui habet charactercm aut 
nomen bestial, aut numerum nominis ejus.” ( Apocalypse .) 



Money is a crystal formed of necessity in the course of the 
exchanges, whereby different products of labour are practically 
equated to one another and thus by practice converted into 
commodities. The historical progress and extension of ex- 
changes develops the contrast, latent in commodities, between 
use-value and value. The necessity for giving an external 
expression to this contrast for the purposes of commercial in- 
tercourse, urges on the establishment of an independent form 
of value, and finds no rest until it is once for all satisfied by 
the differentiation of commodities into commodities and money. 
At the same rate, then, as the conversion of products into 
commodities is being accomplished, so also is the conversion of 
one special commodity into money." 

The direct barter of products attains the elementary form 
of the relative expression of value in one respect, but not in 
another. That form is x Commodity A = y Commodity B. 
The form of direct barter is x use-value A = y use-value B. 1 
The articles A and B in this case are not as yet commodities, 
but become so only by the act of barter. The first step made 
by an object of utility towards acquiring exchange-value 
is when it forms a non-use-value for its owner, and that 
happens when it forms a superfluous portion of some article 
required for his immediate wants. Objects in themselves are 
external to man, and consequently alienable by him. In order 
that this alienation may be reciprocal, it is only necessary for 
tnen, by a tacit understanding, to treat eaqh other as private 
owners of those alienable objects, and by implication as inde- 
pendent individuals. But such a state of reciprocal indepen- 
dence has no existence in a primitive society based on pro- 
perty in common, whether such a society takes the form of a 
patriarchal family, an ancient Indian community, or a Peruvian 

■ From this we may form an estimate of the shrewdness of the petit-bourgeois 
•ocjdism, which, while perpetuating the production of commodities, aims at abolishing 
the " antagonism " between money and commodities, and consequently, since money 
earns only by virtue of this antagonism, at abolishing money itself We might just 
** Vy to retain Catholicism without the Pope. For more on this point tee my 
work, “ Zur Kritik der Pol. Oekon/’ p. 61, a q. 

' So long as, instead of two distinct use-values being exchanged, a chaotic mass of 
•nicies are offered as the equivalent of a single article, which is often the case with 
Kf >ges, even the direct barter of products is in its first infancy. 
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Inca State. The exchange of commodities, therefore, first 
begins on the boundaries of such communities, at their points 
of contact with other similar communities, or with members of 
the latter. So soon, however, as products once become com- 
modities in the external relations of a community, they also, 
by reaction, become so in its internal intercourse. The pro- 
portions in which they are exchangeable are at first quite a 
matter of chance. What makes them exchangeable is the 
mutual desire of their owners to alienate them. Meantime the 
need for foreign objects of utility gradually establishes itself. 
The constant repetition of exchange makes it a normal social 
act. In the course of time, therefore, some portion at least of 
the products of labour must be produced with a special view 
to exchange. From that moment the distinction becomes 
firmly established between the utility of an object for the 
purposes of consumption, and its utility for the purposes of 
exchange. Its use-value becomes distinguished from its 
exchange value. On the other hand, the quantitative pro- 
portion in which the articles are exchangeable, becomes 
dependent on their production itself. Custom stamps them 
as values with definite magnitudes. 

In the direct barter of products, each commodity is directly 
a means of exchange to its owner, and to all other persons an 
equivalent, but that only in so far as it has use-value for them. 
At this stage, therefore, the articles exchanged do not acquire 
a value-form independent of their own use-value, or of the 
individual needs of the exchangers. The necessity for a value- 
form grows with the increasing number and variety of the 
commodities exchanged. The problem and the means of solu- 
tion arise simultaneously. Commodity-owners never equate 
their own commodities to those of others, and exchange them 
on a large scale, without different kinds of commodities belong- 
ing to different owners being exchangeable for, and equated as 
values to, one and the same special article. Such last-men- 
tioned article, by becoming the equivalent of various other 
commodities, acquires at once, though within narrow limits, 
the character of a general social equivalent. This character 
comes and goes with the momentary social acts that called It 
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nto life. In turns and transiently it attaches itself first to this 
md-then to that commodity. But with the development of 
exchange it fixes itself firmly and exclusively to particular 
sorts of commodities, and becomes crystallised by assuming the 
money-form. The particular kind of commodity to which it 
sticks is at first a matter of accident. Nevertheless there are 
two circumstances whose influence is decisive. The money- 
form attaches itself either to the most important articles of ex- 
change from outside, and these in fact are primitive and natural 
forms in which the exchange-value of home products finds ex- 
pression; or else it attaches itself to the object of utility 
that forms, like cattle, the chief portion of indigenous alienable 
wealth. Nomad races are the first to develop the money-form, 
because all their worldly goods consist of moveable objects 
and are therefore directly alienable; and because their mode of 
life, by continually bringing them into contact with foreign 
communities, solicits the exchange of products. Man has 
often made man himself, under the form of slaves, serve as the 
pnmitive material of money, but has never used land for that 
purpose. Such an idea could only spring up in a bourgeois 
society already well developed. It dates from the last third of 
the 17th century, and the first attempt to put it in practice 
on a national scale was made a century afterwards, during the 
French bourgeois revolution. 

In proportion as exchange bursts its local bonds, and the 
value of commodities more and more expands into an embodi- 
ment of human labour in the abstract, in the same proportion 
jnc character of money attaches itself to commodities that arc 
y nature fitted to perform the social function of a universal 
equivalent. Those commodities are the precious metals. 

The truth of the proposition that, “ although gold and silver 
*!? not by nature money, money is by nature gold and 
*! ' er » 1 ** shown by the fitness of the physical properties of 
cse metals for the functions of money.* Up to this point, 
owever, we are acquainted only with one function of money, 

l-C- P- 1 J J. “I metalli. . . . lutanlmente monet*.“ (Cdiuu. “ Den* 
* F t v Collection 1 Putt Modern* (. ui ). 

- TxJ* . d«Ui!» on tba lubiect we in my work cited iborr, the chapter 00 
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namely, to serve as the form of manifestation of the value of 
commodities, or as the material in which the magnitudes of 
their values arc socially expressed. An adequate form of 
manifestation of value, a fit embodiment of abstract, undiffer- 
entiated, and therefore equal human labour, that material 
alone can be whose every sample exhibits the same uniform 
qualities. On the other hand, since the difference between the 
magnitudes of value is purely quantitative, the money com- 
modity must be susceptible of merely quantitative differences, 
must therefore be divisible at will, and equally capable of being 
re-united. Gold and silver possess these properties by nature. 

The use-value of the money commodity becomes twofold. 
In addition to its special use-value as a commodity (gold, 
for instance, serving to stop teeth, to form the raw material of 
articles of luxury, &c.), it acquires a formal use-value, origina- 
ting in its specific social function. 

Since all commodities are merely particular equivalents of 
money, the latter being their universal equivalent, they, with 
regard to the latter as the universal commodity, play the parts 
of particular commodities.* 

We have seen that the money-form is but the reflex, thrown 
upon one single commodity, of the value relations between all the 
rest. That money is a commodity* is therefore a new discovery 
only for those who, when they analyse it, start from its fully 
developed shape. The act of exchange gives to the commodity 
converted into money, not its value, but its specific value-form. 
By confounding these two distinct things some writers have 
been led to hold that the value of gold and silver is imagi- 

' " II danaro t la merce universale (Verri, l.t» p. iQ. . , 

1 ” Silver and gold themselves (which we may call by the general name of bullion;, 
are . . . commodity . . . rising and falling in . . . value. . . Bullion, then, may oe 
reckoned to be of higher value where the smaller weight will pnrehaa; *be gmsttr 
quantity of the product of manufacture of the countrey,” &c. (“ A Discourse of the 
General Notions of Money, Trade, and Exchange, as they stand in relations 
other.” By a Merchant. Land., itfpy, p. 7.) ** Silver and gold, coined or uncoined, 
though they are used for a measure of all other things, arc no less a commodity than 
wine, ojl tobacco, cloth, or stuffs.” (~ A Discourse concerning Trade, andthat in 
fas&tal&'aif 6hr Eat .'.ndis; ” Jc. Zmndsu ” 31? Atari jnAncnei of 
the kingdom cannot properly be confined to money, nor ought gold and Stiver® 
excluded from being merchandize.” (' A Treatise concerning the East India Ira 
being » most profitable Trade.” London, tSSo, Reprint 1(96, p. 4.) 
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nary. 1 The fact that money can, in certain functions, be re- 
placed by mere symbols of itself, gave rise to that other mistaken 
notion, that it is itself a mere symbol. Nevertheless under this 
error lurked a presentiment that the money-form of an object is 
not an inseparable part of that object, but is simply the form 
under which certain social relations manifest themselves. In 
this sense every commodity is a symbol, since, in so far as it is 
value, it is only the material envelope of the human labour 
spent upon it.» But if it be declared that the social characters 
assumed by objects, or the material forms assumed by the social 
qualities of labour under the regime of a definite mode of 
production, are mere symbols, it is in the same breath also 
declared that these characteristics are arbitrary fictions sanc- 
tioned by the so-called universal consent of mankind. This 

■ “l'ora e l'argento haflno valorc come metal] i imteriore all" esser moneta." 
(Caliaci, l.c.). Locke up, " The universal consent of mankind gave to silver, on 
, account of iu qualities which made it suitable for money, an imaginary value.” Law, 
On the other hand, “ How could different nations give an imaginary value to any 
single thing ... or how could this imaginary value have maintained itself?” But 
the following showa how little be himself understood about the matter: " Silver was 
exchanged in proportion to the value in use it possessed, consequently in proportion to 
ita real value. By itt adoption as money it received an additional value (one valeur 
additlonnelle) “ (Jean Lawi “ Considerations sur le numeraire et le commerce " in 
£. Daire’s Edit, of ” Economutes Financiers du XVIII. siecle.,” p. 470). 

* “ L' Argent en (des deorfes) est le signe.” (V. de Forbonnais ; " Eif menu du Cotn- 
mertt, Nouv. Edit. Leyde, 1776,” t. II., p. 14J). “ Comme signe il est attirf par In 
denrfes.” (l.c., p. ryj). “ L’argent est un signe d’une chose et la reprfsente-" (Mon- 
tesquieu : “ Esprit des Lois,” Oeuvres, Loud. 17*7, t. II., p. a.) " L’argent n'est pas 
simple signe, car LI est lui-mlmerichessei line reprfsente paa les valeurs, il lei fquivaut,” 
(Le Trosne, Lc., p. 910.) “The notion of value contemplates the valuable article 
as a mere aymbol ; the article counu not for what it is, but for what it is worth.” 
(Hegel, Lc., p. icc>.) Lawyers started long before economists the idea that money 
is a mere symbol, and that the value of the precious metals is purely imaginary. This 
they did in the sycophantic service of the crowned beads, supporting the right of 
the latter to debase the coinage, during the whole of the middle ages, by the tradi- 
tions of the Roman Empire and the conceptions of money to be found in the Pandects. 

Qu’ ancon poisse ni doive faire donte,” says an apt scholar of theirs, Philip of 
Valois, in a decree of 134S, “ que h nous et 4 notre majestd royale n’ appartfenneUt 
seulement . . . le mestier, le fait, T? ut, la provision et toute fordone in ce des monnaies, 
de donner tel cours, et pour tel prix comme il nous plait et bon nous sembfc.” It 
was a maxim of the Roman Law that the value of money was fixed by decree of the 
emperor. It wai expressly forbidden to treat money as a commodity. " Petunias 
vero nulli emere fas erit, nam in usu publico constitutas oportet non esse mercem." 
Some good work on this question has been done by G. F. Pagnini: "Saggio sopr* 
■1 giusto prtgio delle cose, 1751 ”j Custodi “ Parte Modern*," t. IL la the second 
part of his work Pagnini direeu his polemics especially against the lawyers. 
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namely, to serve as the form of manifestation . 
commodities, or as the materia! in which the 
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We have already seen, from the most elementary expression 
of value, x commodity A. = y commodity B, that the object in 
which the magnitude of the value of another object is repre- 
sented, appears to have the equivalent form independently of 
this relation, as a social property given to it by Nature. We 
followed up this false appearance to its final establishment, 
which is complete so soon as the universal equivalent form 
becomes identified with the bodily form of a particular com- 
modity, and thus crystallised into the money-form. What 
appears to happen is, not that gold becomes money, in conse- 
quence of all other commodities expressing their values in it, 
but, on the contrary, that all other commodities universally 
express their values in gold, because it is money. The inter- 
mediate steps of the process vanish in the result and leave no 
trace behind. Commodities find their own value already com- 
pletely represented, without any initiative on their part, in 
another commodity existing in company with them. These 
objects, gold and silver, just as they come out of the bowels of 
the earth, are forthwith the direct incarnation of all human 
labour. Hence the magic of money. In the form of society 
now under consideration, the behaviour of men in the social 
process of production is purely atomic. Hence their relations 
to each other in production assume a material character inde- 
pendent of their control and conscious individual action. 
These facts manifest themselves at first by products as a general 
rule taking the form of commodities. We have seen how the 
progressive development of a society of commodity-producers 
> stamps one privileged commodity with the character of money. 
Hence the riddle presented by money is but the riddle pre- 
sented by commodities; only it now strikes us in its most 
glaring form. 
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suited the mode of explanation in favour during the 
century. Unable to account for the origin of the puzzling 
forms assumed by social relations between man and man, people 
sought to denude them of their strange appearance by ascribing 
to them a conventional origin. 

It has already been remarked above that the equivalent form 
. of a commodity does not imply the determination of the magni- 
tude of its value. Therefore, although we may be aware that 
gold is money, and consequently directly exchangeable for all 
other commodities, yet that fact by no means tells how much 
to lbs., for instance, of gold is worth. Money, like every other 
commodity, cannot express the magnitude of its value except 
relatively in other commodities. This value is determined by 
the labour-time required for its production, and is expressed by 
the quantity of any other commodity that costs the same 
amount of labour-time. 1 Such quantitative determination o* 
its relative value takes place at the source of its production by 
means of barter. When it steps into circulation as money, 
value is already given. In the last decades of the 17“* 
century it had already been shown that money is a commodity, 
but this step marks only the infancy of the analysis. The 
difficulty lies, not in comprehending that money is a commo- 
dity, but in discovering how, why, and by what means a com- 
modity becomes money.* 

* " If a min can bring to London an ounce of Silver out of the Earth in Perti, 
lame time that he can produce a bushel of Corn, then the one is the natural P rlct 
the other | now. if by reasoo of new or more easie mines a man can procure two oun 
of silver as easily as he formerly did one, the corn will be as cheap at te Q V 
she bushel as it wa» before at five shillings, cseteris paribus.” William Petty < 
Treatise On Taxes and Contributions.” Lond., «46a, p. 31. 

2 The learned Professor Rose her, iftcr first informing us that “ the false definin® 11 * 
of money may be divided into two main groups 1 thoie which make it ® ore » *” 
those which make it less, than a commodity,” gives ns a long and very mixed cata- 
logue of works on the nature of money, from which it appears that he hai “* 
remotest idea of the real history of the theoryj and then he moralise* thus! 
the sest. it Ss not to be denied that most of the later economists do not bear sufficiently 
in mind the peculiarities (hat distinguish money from other Commodities " (it *» 
after all, either more or less than a commodity I) ...” So far. the ieim-m«M" , “| ,t 
reaction of Gsflilh is not altogether without foundation.” (XVilbelm Koschers " 0“ 
Creadlagen der Nationaloekonomir," jtd Ed n„ rljS, pp. soy-ato.) Morel Wj 
not sufficiently! an far I cot altogether! What clearness and ptreit/oa of ideas and 
language I And such eclectic professorial twaddle is modestly baptioed by Mr. 

“ thr onatosmca-physwlogicaJ method M of poftricaleconomy I One discovery 

ba.tvtr, be must L*»< credit foe, namely, that money is “* pleasant commodity. - 
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We have already seen, from the most elementary' expression 
of value, x commodity A = y commodity B, that the object in 
which the magnitude of the value of another object is repre- 
sented, appears to have the equivalent form independently of 
this relation, as a social property given to it by Nature, We 
followed up this false appearance to its final establishment, 
which is complete so soon as the universal equivalent form 
becomes identified with the bodily form of a particular com- 
modity, and thus crystallised into the money-form. What 
appears to happen is, not that gold becomes money, in conse- 
quence of all other commodities expressing their values in it, 
but, on the contrary, that all other commodities universally 
express their values in gold, because it is money. The inter- 
mediate steps of the process vanish in the result and leave no 
trace behind. Commodities find their own value already com- 
pletely represented, without any initiative on their part, in 
another commodity existing in company with them. These 
objects, gold and silver, just as they come out of the bowels of 
the earth, are forthwith the direct incarnation of all human 
labour. Hence the magic of money. In the form of society 
now under consideration, the behaviour of men in the social 
process of production is purely atomic. Hence their relations 
to each other in production assume a material character inde- 
pendent of their control and conscious individual action. 
These facts manifest themselves at first by products as a general 
rule taking the form of commodities. We have seen how the 
progressive development of a society of commodity-producers 
stamps one privileged commodity with the character of money. 
Hence the riddle presented by money is but the riddle pre- 
sented by commodities; only it now strikes us in its most 
glaring form. 
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CHArTK* mi 

MONEY, OH THE CIRCULATION OF 
COMMODITIES 

SECTION i.— THE MEASURE OP VALUES 
Throughout this work, I assume, for the sake of simplicity 
gold as the money-commodity. 

The first chief function of money is to supply commodity 
with the materia) for the expression of their values, or to re 
present their values as magnitudes of the same denomination; 
qualitatively equal, and quantitatively comparable. It thus 
serves as a universal measure oj value. And only by virtue °l 
this function docs gold, the equivalent commodity far tfctl- 
knee, become money. 

It Is not money that renders commodities commensurable 
Just the contrary. It is because all commodities, as values, & 
realised human labour, and therefore commensurable, that th° r 
values can be measured by one and the same special commodify 
and the latter be converted into the common measure of their 
values, i.e., into money. Money as a measure of value, is the 
phenomenal form that must of necessity be assumed by that 
measure of value which is immanent in commodities, labour- 
time.* 

The expression of the value of a commodity in gold—* 
commodity A = y money-commodity — is its money-form or 

* The question — Why docs not money directly represent labour-time, so that a 
of payer may represent, for instance, x hour’* labour, is at bottom the same a ^ 
question why, given the production of commodities, must products take the 
commodities ? This is evident, since their taking the form of commodities un? 
their differentiation into commodities and money. Or, why cannot private 
labour for the account of private individuals — be treated as its opposite, 
social labour? I have elsewhere examined thoroughly the Utopian idea of ‘lane’ 
money" in a society founded on the production of commodities (I.C., p. *i, *1+ 
On this point I will only say further, that Owen's "labour-money," for instance, {* . 
more “money" than a ticket for the theatre. Owrn presupposes directly * ss ? c ‘ 3 
labour, a form of production that is entirely inconsistent with the production of to 
modifies. Tbe certificate of labour is merely evidence of the part taken bj 
individual 1st the common labour, and of his right to a certain portion of the com ”V 
produce destined for consumption. But it never enters into Owen's head to presupj*'* 
the production of commodities, and at the same time, by juggling with money, to t*7 
to evade the necessary conditions of that production- 
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price. A single equation, such as 1 ton of iron 2 ounces of 
gold, now suffices to express the value of the iron in a socially 
valid manner. There is no longer any need for this equation 
to figure as a link in the chain of equations that express the 
values of all other commodities, because the equivalent com- 
modity, gold, now has the character of money. The general 
form of relative value has resumed its original shape of simple 
or isolated relative value. On the other hand, the expanded 
expression of relative value, the endless series of equations, has 
now become the form peculiar to the relative value of the 
money-commodity. The series itself, too, is now given, and 
has social recognition in the prices of actual commodities. We 
have only to read the quotations of a price-list backwards, to 
find the magnitude of the value of money expressed in all sorts 
of commodities. But money itself has no price. In order to 
put it on an equal footing with all other commodities in this 
respect, we should be obliged to equate it to itself as its own 
equivalent. 

The price or money-form of commodities is, like their form 
of value generally, a form quite distinct from their palpable 
bodily form; it is, therefore, a purely ideal or mental form. 
Although invisible, the value of iron, linen and corn has actual 
existence in these very articles : it is ideally made perceptible 
by their equality with gold, a relation that, so to say, exists 
only in their own heads. Their owner must, therefore, lend 
them his tongue, or hang a ticket on them, before their prices 
can be communicated to the outside world.* Since the ex- 
pression of the value of commodities in gold is a merely ideal 

1 Saragca and half-cirilhrd ricea uk the ton got differently. Captain Firry aiyi 
of the inhabitants on the west coast of Baffin's Hay : "In thii cue (he refen to barter) 
licked i\ (the thing represented to them) nice to their tongues, after trhich they 
•rented to consider the bargain satisfactorily concluded." In the same tray, the 
Fustem Earjuintauxlirked the aniclea they received in exchange. If the tongue u tfaut 
u»fd In the North «s the organ of appropriation, no trondcr that. in the Sooth, the 
stomach term aa the organ of aceumobted property, and Out a Kaffir estimate* U* 
•with of a man by the »fee of hit belly. That the Kaffirs know what they are about 
is shown by the following: at the tame time that tbe official British Health Report of 
|S$4 disclosed the deficiency of fit-forming food among a large part of the wealing 
tlaas, a certain Dr. Harrey (not. however, the trlehrated discoverer of the circulation 
of the Wood), made a good thing by advertising recipes for redoting the superfluous 
fat of the bourgeoisie and aristocracy. 
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act, we may use for thii purpose imaginary or ideal money 
Every trader knows, that he is far from having turned hi 
Roods into money, when he has expressed their value in a prici 
or in imaginary money, and that it does not require the leas 
hit of real gold, to estimate in that metal millions of pounds 
worth of goods. When, therefore, money serves as a measure 
of value, it is employed only as imaginary or ideal money 
This circumstance has given rise to the wildest theories.' But, 
although the money that performs the functions of a measurt 
of value is only ideal money, price depends entirely upon the 
actual substance that is money. The value, or in other words, 
the quantity of human labour contained in a ton of iron, is 
expressed in imagination by such a quantity of the money- 
commodity' as contains the same amount of labour as the iron. 
According, therefore, as the measure of value is gold, silver, or 
copper, the value of the ton of iron will be expressed by very 
different prices, or will be represented by very different quan- 
tities of those metals respectively. 

If, therefore, two different commodities, such as gold and 
silver, are simultaneously measures of value, all commodities 
have two prices — one a gold-price, the other a silver-price. 
These exist quietly side by side, so long as the ratio of the 
value of silver to that of gold remains unchanged, say, at >• 
Every change in their ratio disturbs the ratio which exists 
between the gold-prices and the silver-prices of commodities, 
and thus proves, by facts, that a double standard of value is 
inconsistent with the functions of a standard.* 

1 See Karl Marx: Zur Kritflc, &c. ‘‘Throrien Ton der Masseinbeit do Geldes, 

P ' Sh ”"1- , ■ r» 

1 “Wherever gold and silver have by law teen made 10 perform the function m 
money or of a measure of value tide by side, it has always been tried, but in vam, 
to treat them as one and the same material. To assume that there is an invariable ratio 
between the quantities of gold and silver in which a given quantity of labour- tune “ 
incorporated, is to assume, in fact, that gold and silver are of one and the same materut 
and that a given mass of the less valuable metal, ailver, is a constant fractional » 
given mass of gold. From the reign of Edward 111. to tbe time of George 15., 
history of money in England consists of one long series of perturbations causeu 
by the clashing of the legally fixed ratio between the values of gold and silver, wi th 
the fluctuations in their real values. At one time gold was too high, *t * nc *T^' 
silver. The metal that for the time being was estimated below its value, was with- 
drawn from circulation, melted and exported. The ratio between the two ■ ne f?“ 
was then again altered by law, but the new nominal ratio soon came into conflict 
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Commodities with definite prices present themselves under 
the form: a commodity A — x gold ; b commodity B = t gold ; 
c commodity C — y gold, &c., where a, b, c, represent definite 
quantities of the commodities A, B, C and x, 2, y, definite 
quantities of gold. The values of these commodities are, 
therefore, changed in imagination into so many different 
quantities of gold. Hence, in spite of the confusing variety of 
the commodities themselves, their values become magnitudes 
of the same denomination, gold-magnitudes. They are now 
capable of being compared with each other and measured, and 
the want becomes technically felt of comparing them with 
some fixed quantity of gold as a unit measure. This unit, by 
subsequent division into aliquot parts, becomes itself the 
standard or scale. Before they become money, gold, silver, 
and copper already possess such standard measures in their 
standards of weight, so that, for example, a pound weight, 
while serving as the unit, is, on the one hand, divisible into 
ounces, and, on the other, may be combined to make up 
hundredweights. 1 It is owing to this that, in all metallic 
currencies, the names given to the standards of money or of 
price were originally taken from the pre-existing names of the 
standards of weight. 

•gain with the real one. In our own timet, the alight and transient fall in the value 
of gold compared with silver, which was a consequence of the Indo-Chinese demand 
for silver, produced on a far more extended scale in France the same phenomena, 
export of silver, and its expulsion from circulation by gold. During the years iJjj. 
ilj< and i*S7, the excess in France of gold-imports over gold-exports amounted 
id while the excess of silver -ex ports over silver-importi was £14,704,000. 

to fact, in those countries in which both metals are legally measures of value, and 
therefore both legal tender, so that everyone has the option of paying in either metal, 
the metal that rises in value is at a premium, and, like every other commodity, measures 
iu price in the oter •estimated metal which alone serves in reality as the standard of 
value. The result of all experience and history with regard to this question is simply 
that, where two commodities perform by law the functions of a measure of value, 
in practice one alone maintains that position." (Karl Marx, l.c. pp. ji, jj.} 

' The peculiar circumstance, that while the ounce of gold serves in England as the 
unit of the standard of money, the pound sterling does not form an aliquot part of it 
- has teen explained as fotlows i “Our coinage was originally adapted to the employ- 
ment of silver only, hence; ao ounce of silver can always be divided into a certain 
adequate number of pieces of com; but gold was introduced at a later period into 
a coinage adapted only to silver, an ounoe of gold cannot be coined into an aliquot 
number of pieces.” Mactareo, "A Sketch of tbe History of the Currency." London. 
»*S». p- 16 
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As measure of value and as standard of price, money has tvo 
entirely distinct functions to perform. It is the measurs 
of value inasmuch as it is the socially recognised incarnation 
of human labour; it is the standard of price inasmuch as it is 
a fixed weight of metal. As the measure of value it serves to 
convert the values of all the manifold commodities into prices, 
into imaginary quantities of gold; as the standard of price it 
measures those quantities of gold. The measure of values 
measures commodities considered as values; the standard of 
price measures, on the contrary, quantities of gold by a unit 
quantity of gold, not the value of one quantity of gold by the 
weight of another. In order to make gold a standard of price, 
a certain weight must be fixed upon as the unit. In this case* 
as in all cases of measuring quantities of the same denomina- 
tion, the establishment of an unvarying unit of measure is 
important. Hence, the less the unit is subject to variation, so 
much the better does the standard of price fulfil its office. But 
only in so far as it is itself a product of labour, and, therefor^ 
potentially variable in value, can gold serve as a measure of 
value.* 

It is, in the first place, quite clear that a change in the value 
of gold does not, in any way, affect its function as a standard 
of price. No matter how this value varies, the proportions 
between the values of different quantities of the metal remain 
constant. However great the fall in its value, 12 ounces of 
gold still have 12 times the value of 1 ounce; and in prices, 
the only thing considered is the relation between different 
quantities of gold. Since, on the other hand, no rise or fall in 
the value of an ounce of gold can alter its weight, no alteration 
on take place in the weight of its aliquot parts. Thus R 0 ' 
always renders the same service as an invariable standard 0 
price, however much its value may vary. 

In the second place, a change in the value of gold does not 
interfere with its functions as a measure of value. The change 
affects all commodities simultaneously, and, therefore, 
fjriixi, Iea\rs their relative values inter /<■, unaltered, although 
* "3S Ft(Ui »r«cr» (tic (icfuno Unurn mruiin ot *»! ** I 
ft>« U m wJr .cnUUc. Sbckr H w«JI » it** **'"**' 

w CSCtfUfi'-ij SXOxfclUJJ *. L 
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those values are now expressctv 
prices. 

Just as when we estimate the value* 
a definite quantity’ of the use-value of somVi 
so in estimating the value of the former in 
nothing more than that the production of a givcn\ 
gold costs, at the given period, a given amount of laboU. 

regards the fluctuations of prices generally, the)’ are suhjets 

the laws of elementary relative value investigated in a former 


chapter. 

A general rise in the prices of commodities can result only, 
either from a rise in their values — the value of money remain- 
ing constant — or from a fall in the value of money, the values 
of commodities remaining constant. On the other hand, a 
general fall in prices can result only, either from a fall in the 
values .of commodities — the value of money remaining con- 
stant— or from a rise in the value of money, the values of 
commodities remaining constant. It therefore by no means 
follows, that a rise in the value of money necessarily implies a 
proportional fall in the prices of commodities; or that a fall in 
the value of money implies a proportional rise in prices. 
Such change of price holds good only in the case of com- 
modities whose value remains constant. With those, for 
example, whose value rises, simultaneously with, and propor- 
tionally to, that of money, there is no alteration in price. 
And if their value rise cither slower or faster than that of 
money, the fall or rise in their prices will be determined by 
the difference between the change in their value and that of 
money; and so on. 

Let us now go back to the consideration of the price-form. 

By degrees there arises a discrepancy between the current 
money names of the various weights of the precious metal 
' figuring as money, and the actual weights which those names 
originally represented. This discrepancy is the result of 
historical causes, among which the chief are:— (i) The im- 
portation of foreign money into an imperfectly developed 
community. This happened in Rome in its early days, where 
gold and silver coins circulated at first as foreign commodities. 
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a , -*’ ,M °f Jhcsc foreign coin? never coincide with those c 
•nc indigenous weights. (2) As wealth increases, the Ie> 
precious metal is thrust out by the more precious from its pho 
as a measure of value, copper by silver, silver by gold, howeve 
much this order of sequence may be in contradiction will 
poetical chronology.* The word pound, for instance, was th< 
money-name given to an actual pound weight of silver. Whet 
gold replaced silver as a measure of value, the same name was 
applied according to the ratio between the values of silver and 
gold, to perhaps 1- 15th of a pound of gold. The word pound, 
as a money-name, thus becomes differentiated from the same 
word as a weight-name. 1 (3) The debasing of money earned 
on for centuries by kings and princes to such an extent that, of 
the original weights of the coins, nothing in fact remained but 
the names.? 

These historical causes convert the separation of the money- 
name from the weight-name into an established habit with the 
community. Since the standard of money is on the one hand 
purely conventional, and must on the other hand find general 
acceptance, it is in the end regulated by law. A given weight 
of one of the precious metals, an ounce of gold, for instance, 
becomes officially divided into aliquot parts, with legally 
bestowed names, such as pound, dollar, &c. These aliquot 
parts, which thenceforth serve as units of money’, are then sub- 
divided into other aliquot parts with legal names, such as 
shilling, penny, &c.4 But, both before and after these 
divisions are made, a definite weight of metal is the standard 
of metallic money. The sole alteration consists in the sub- 
division and denomination. 


a 


1 Moreover, it has not general historical validity. 

* •* “ that the pound sterling in English denotes less than one-third o l it* 
original weight} the pound Scot, hefore the union, only i-jdthj the French It" 
i*74th( the Spanish maravedi, less than i-tooothi and the Portuguese rr * *'* 
smaller fraction. 

J “Le monete le quali oggt aono ideali aono le pita inttche d’ogm naiione, et»“ 
forono nn tempo reali, e perchi erano reali con esse si eontava.” (Galiarit 
moneta, Lc., p. 153.) 

* David Urquhart remarks an his '* Familiar Words " on the monstrosity (I) th* 1 
now-a-day, a pound (sterling), which a the unit of the English standard of money, * 
“■““•‘■ow * quarter of an ounce of gold. " This is falsifying * measure, not 
establishing a standard.” He sees in this “ false denomination " of the weighi «* 
gold, u an everything else, the falsifying hand of civilisation. 
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The I’tirtt, er quar.tifir* ol pnld, into which the valurt ©f 
enmmod.tict *rr idraliy th»ngtd, ate therefore now expressed 
in the i-.tn« pf coin*, or m the legally valid name* of the tub- 
divisions of the gold itandard. 1 fence, in*tcad of Mjmg; A 
quarter of wheat i» worth an ounce of fold; we say, it i> «otth 
13 «7‘. icjd. tnthi*waycnmmoditic*r*prettb) theirpmct 
how much the)' ate worth, and money »mrs a* nttnet tj 
«ac«»«t whenever it it a question of filing the value of an 
article in it* moncr-form.* 

The name of a thing t* something dntmit from the quahtict 
of that thirg. 1 know nothing of a min, by knowing that hit 
name it Jacob. In the time way with tegard to money, every 
trace of a value-relation disappear* in the namrt pound, dollar, 
franc, ducat, tec. The confution earned by attributing a hid- 
den meaning to these cabalistic v.pn* it all the greater, because 
these money-name* eiprett both the valurt of commodifies, 
and, at the time time, aliquot pin* cf the weight of the mcril 
thit it the trandird of rr-oncy.* On the other hand, it «» 
absolutely necessary that value, in order that it may l* dittm- 
gui*hed from the varied bodily forma ol commodities, thould 
assume thit miteriil and unmeaning, but, at the ume time 
purely social form.* 

1 Wbra AuiIjiu kUt f * >1)1 lb* (iiwli iwJ iworj, be (rflrt 

"Pee ntLor.irj “ (Allen. l>ipo. L k <|i. i.rd. bl»n;llj»r. ilsi ) 

• "0»i*r ,a »be f»<* 0>»t tr*jur]. »bm imie{ ai ib» Kandird of pen,. appear, 
w*f Ik wm mltciit unm iifnili pro if roiatoli'rs and lltl ilrttfon 
iW Kim of C\ 17 *. lojt- «»J oo llit one bind to won onjli of jolt, tad 

on ilie otbrr. 1 hr Till* of t o» </ Iron, tbfa rettnmr.f Dime of mime; lu* lorn 
oSnliijirjn.pitt. [I«it lltrt tjmtj ^ ik nUKrtuurj oo< wrv, tb»t Ik tdix 
jot! fa_*wiim.ird in n, o»o mevrul, »cd (hr I. in cnetn-diitiortwn lo ill <*brf 
ctnmodiun, fai yrirr fa fir. I 1 7 «h< Suu. !• *»• rTTonromly thought (hn I hr 
jninj of mlwiBj tim lo definite weight, fold, fa lU h» ItuiJ II fiinj 
■U tiluc of ihow »tifhii.“ (Kiri Man, te v p. ji. 

I See “ Thronrti tra <Vf Mnacinbrit dr, Crldr* “ m “ Zur Kritih der PoL Orton, 
ft," P- JJ. V). 7 hr fisunic uIidtu ibou! r*famj of Incru; ik nuni-pnca of 
n»«y by trim/cffin j 10 greater or imallrr vergtitt of jr.U or Klrrr (hr urn lire id y 
kj»Uy appeeipmtrd lo filed melghti of tbo* tnrtili | »urh notioni, at fc*H In IhcM 
an m ubirh il«y aim, not at rlumiy fnincUl operation! ajiinu creditor!, both 
PvUic tad pntiic, but *1 reooomic,] quack rrmedie, hue lr»n •orthiuitircly treated 
fcy t'm. Petty in tii " Quantulumtunque ronremiuj money 1 To the Lord Mirqua 
d llili'ii, ifli,* tb»t ettn bit Immediite folio, err, Six Dudley North tod John 
Lotle, not to fnenrum Uier one,, could only diluM t mu. “If the » tilth of * nilion,” 
be remuU. " could be decupled by a ptocUmxiwn, tt «ere «ranpe (hit inch pro. 
lUmitioto hire not looj line* Ucn made by out Coy croon.'' (Lc, p. jf.) 

0**4 {>♦ 
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is the money-name of the labour realised in a comnto 
dlty. I Icnce the expression of the equivalence of a commodit] 
with the sum of money constituting its price, is a tautology, 1 
just as in genera! the expression of the relative value of i 
commodity is a statement of the equivalence of two commodities 
Hut although price, being the exponent of the magnitude of: 
commodity’s value, is the exponent of its exchange-ratio wit! 
money, it docs not follow that the exponent of this exchange 
ratio is necessarily the exponent of the magnitude of the com- 
modity's value. Suppose two equal quantities of' sodall} 
necessary labour to be respectively represented by I quarto 
of wheat and £2 (nearly | oz. of gold), £1 is the expression u 
money of the magnitude of the value of the quarter of wheat 
or is its price. If now circumstances allow of this price beinjj 
raised to £3, or compel it to be reduced to £i, then although 
£1 and £2 may be too small or too great properly to expres 
the magnitude of the wheat’s value, nevertheless they arc | c 
prices, for they are, in the first place, the form under which ic 
value appears, i.e. t money; and in the second place, the a ' 
ponents of its exchange-ratio with money. If the conditions 
of production, in other words, if the productive power of laboui 
remain constant, the same amount of social labour-time must; 
both before and after the change in price, be expended in u« 
reproduction of a quarter of wheat. This circumstance e* 
pends, neither on the will of the wheat producer, nor on tM 
of the owners of other commodities. 

Magnitude of value expresses a relation of social produenon, 
it expresses the connection that necessarily exists between 
certain article and the portion of the total labour-time of society 
required to produce it. As soon as magnitude of value is con- 
verted into price, the above necessary relation takes the snap 6 
of a more or less accidental exchange-ratio between a swff e 
commodity and another, the money-commodity. But this ex* 
change-ratio ni3y express cither the real magnitude ot tna 
commodity’s value, or the quantity of gold deviating from t a 
value, for which, according to circumstances, it may be parte 
■ “ Oti bfcn, fl firnt consentir i dire qu’une Taleur d'un million en trgwt natp ^ 
qu’une TaJeur /gale en marchan dues’* (Le Trosne, I.C, p. 5*9). * ,noon 
♦lying “ qu'onc ralcur »aut plu» qu'une ralcur /gate." 
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with. The possibility, therefore, of quantitative incongruity 
between price and magnitude of value, or the deviation of the 
former from the latter, is inherent in the price-form itself. 
This is no defect, but, on the contrary, admirably adapts the 
price-form to a mode of production whose inherent laws impose 
themselves only as the mean of apparently lawless irregulari- 
ties that compensate one another. 

The price-form, however, is not only compatible with the 
possibility of a quantitative incongruity between magnitude 
of value and price, iV., between the former and’ its expression 
in money, but it may also conceal a qualitative inconsistency, so 
much so, that, although money is nothing but the value-form of 
commodities, price ceases altogether to express value. Objects 
that in themselves are no commodities, such as conscience, hon- 
our, &c., are capable of being offered for sale by their holders, 
and of thus acquiring, through their price, the form of commodi- 
ties. Hence an object may have a price without having value. 
The price in that case is imaginary, like certain quantities in 
mathematics. On the other hand, the imaginary price-farm may 
sometimes conceal either a direct or indirect real value-relation ; 
for instance, the price of uncultivated land, which is without 
value, because no human labour has been incorporated in it. 

Price, like relative value in general, expresses the value of 
a commodity {eg., a ton of iron), by stating that a given quan- 
tity of the equivalent {eg., an ounce of gold), is directly ex- 
changeable for iron. But it by no means states the converse, 
( that iron is directly exchangeable for gold. In order, there- 
fore, that a commodity may in practice act effectively as ex- 
, change value, it must quit its bodily shape, must transform it- 
' self from mere imaginary into real gold, although to the commo- 
' dity such ttansubstantiation may be more difficult than to the 
j Hegelian “ concept,” the transition from “ necessity ” to “free- 
■ dom,” or to a lobster the casting of his shell, or to Saint Jerome 
the putting off of the old Adam. 1 Though a commodity may, 

‘ 1 Jerome had to wrestle hard, not only in hij youth with the bodily flesh, as i, 
shown by his fight in the desert with the handsome women of his imagination, but 
4 aU ?. in hu old age with the spiritual flesh. “ t thought," he aays, “ t was in the 
ipirit before the Judge of the Umvene.” “ Who art thou f " asked a voice. “lam 
tj. * ^jvistian."^ “Thou liett," thundered back the great Jodgr, " thou art nought but 
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side by side with its actual form (iron, for instance), take i 
our imagination the form of gold, yet it cannot at one w 
the same time actually be both iron and gold. To fix its prtci 
it suffices to equate it to gold in imagination. But to enable itt 
render to its owner the service of a universal equivalent, : 
must actually be replaced by gold. If the owner of the iW 
were to go to the owner of some other commodity offered fc 
exchange, and were to refer him to the price of the iron a 
proof that it was already money, he would get the siffl 
answer as St. Peter gave in heaven to Dante, when the latte 
recited the creed— 

“ Assai bene i trascorsa 
D’esta moneta gil la lega e’l peso, 

Ma dimmi sc tu 1'hai nella tua borsa.” 

A price therefore implies both that a commodity is cxchmje 
able for money, and also that it must be so exchanged. Oi 
the other hand, gold serves as an ideal measure of value, onl; 
because it has already, in the process of exchange, establish* 
itself as the money-commodity. Under the ideal measure ° 
values there lurks the hard cash. 

SECTION *. — THE MEDIUM OF CIRCULATION 
a. The Metamorphosis oj Commodities. 

We saw in a former chapter that the exchange of comniodi 
ties implies contradictory and mutually exclusive condition* 
The differentiation of commodities into commodities and monej 
does r.ot sweep away these inconsistencies, but develop* 1 
a moists vixendi, a form in which they can exist side by lid*' 
This is generally the way in which real contradictions af« 
reconciled. For instance, it is a contradiction to depict on< 
body as constantly falling towards another, and as, at the 
time, constantly flying away from it. The ellipse is a form o 
motion which, while allowing this contradiction to go on, at the 
tame time reconciles it. 

1 n so far as exchange is a process, by which commodities at* 
transferred from hands in which they are non-use-value*, to 
hands in which they become use-values, it is a social circula- 
tion of master. The product of one form of useful Ul>ou r 
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replaces that of another. When once a commodity has found 
a resting-place, where it can serve as a use-value, it falls out 
of the sphere of exchange into that of consumption. But the 
former sphere alone interests us at present. \Vc fiave, there- 
fore, now to consider exchange from a formal point of view; to 
investigate the change of form or metamorphosis of commodi- 
ties which effectuates the social circulation of matter. 

The comprehension of this change of form is, as a rule, very 
imperfect. The cause of this imperfection is, apart from indis- 
tinct notions of value itself, that every change of form in a 
commodity results from the exchange of two commodities, an 
ordinary one and the money-commodity. If we keep in view the 
material fact alone thata commodity has been exchanged for gold, 
we overlook the very thing that we ought to observe — namely, 
what has happened to the form of the commodity. We overlook 
the facts that gold, when a mere commodity, is not money, and 
that when other commodities express their prices in gold, this 
gold is but the money-form of those commodities themselves. 

Commodities, first of all, enter into the process of exchange 
just as they are. The process then differentiates them into 
commodities and money, and thus produces an external oppo- 
sition corresponding to the internal opposition inherent in 
them, as being at once use-values and values. Commodities as 
use-values now stand opposed to money as exchange value. 
On the other hand, both opposing sides are commodities, 
unities of use-value and value. But this unity of differences 
manifests itself at two opposite poles, and at each pole in an 
opposite way. Being poles they are as necessarily opposite as 
they are connected. On the one side of the equation we have 
an ordinary commodity, which is in reality a use-value. Its 
value is expressed only ideally in its price, by which it is 
equated to its opponent, the gold, as to the real embodiment 
of its value. On the other hand, the gold, in its metallic 
reality, ranks as the embodiment of value, as money. Gold, 
as gold, is exchange value itself. As to its use-value, that has 
only an ideal existence, represented by the series of expres- 
sions of relative value in winch it stands face to face with all 
. other commodities, the sum of whose uses makes up the sum 
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of the various uses of gold. These antagonistic forms of com- 
modities are the real forms in which the process of their 
exchange moves and takes place. 

Let us now accompany the owner of some commodity— «?» 
our old friend the weaver of linen — to the scene of action, the 
market. His 20 yards of linen has a definite price, pi. H« 
exchanges it for the pi, and then, like a man of the good old 
stamp that he is, he parts with the pi for a family Bible of the 
same price. The linen, which in his eyes is a mere commodity, 
a depository of value, he alienates in exchange for gold, which 
is the linen’s value-form, and this form he again parts with for 
another commodity', the Bible, which is destined to enter his 
house as an object of utility and of edification to its inmates. 
The exchange becomes an accomplished fact by two metamor- 
phoses of opposite yet supplementary character — the conversion 
of the commodity into money, and the re-conversion of the 
money into a commodity. 1 The two phases of this metamor- 
phosis are both of them distinct transactions of the weaver- 
selling, or the exchange of the commodity for money; buying, 
or the exchange of the money for ? commodity; and, the unity 
of the two acts, selling in order to buy. 

The result of the whole transaction, as regards the weaver, 
is this, that instead of being in possession of the linen, he now 
has the Bible; instead of his original commodity, he n°' 
possesses another of the same value but of different utility* 
In like manner he procures his other means of subsistence an 
means of production. From his point of view, the whole pr°" 
cess effectuates nothing more than the exchange of the produt 
of his labour for the product of some one else’s, nothing more 
than an exchange of products. _ 

The exchange of commodities is therefore accompanied oj 
the following changes in their form. 

Commodity — Money — Commodity. 

C M C. 

The result of the whole process is, so far as concerns tne 
« “ Ik Si tolT . . . wpi; irta/ttlfieoOai ndrra, tfriolr A ‘Itpiifltaoi, 
Avdvtatr, Citntp xpvaoH ^pf/fiara Kal 2/nj/idrejr zpvrfAs" {*■ • , „ ; hi» 
Philosophic Ilerakleitot des Dunketn. Berlin, Vol. I, p. »»*•) , , , , 

Dote on this passage, p. *14, n. j, erroneously makes gold a mere symbol ol T 
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object* themselves, C— C, the exchange of one commodity for 
another, the circulation of materialised social lalwur. When 
this result »» attained, the process i* at an end. 

C — M. First nttarr.crphms, tr jjft. 

The leap taken by value from the body of the commodity, 
r ato the body of the gold, is, a* I have elsewhere called it, the 
alto mortale of the commodity. If it fall* ihort, then, although 
he commodity itself i* not harmed, if* owner decidedly t*. 
fhc t octal division of labour cause* hi* labour to be as onesided 
.* his srant* are many-sided. This is preci*ely the reason why 
he product of hi* labour *erre* him solely a* exchange value. 
3 ut it cannot acquire the properties of a socially recognised 
inivcrsal equivalent, except by being converted into money. 
Fhat money, however, is in some one else’* pocket. In order to 
mtice the money out of that pocket, our friend'* commodity 
must, above all thing*, be a use-value to the owner of the 
money. For this, it i* necessary that the labour expended upon 
it, be of a kind that i* socially useful, of a kind that constitutes 
a branch of the social division of labour. But division of labour 
is a system of production which has grown up spontaneously 
and continues to grow behind the backs of the producers. The 
commodity to be exchanged may possibly be the product of 
some new kind of labour, that pretends to satisfy newly arisen 
requirements, or even to give rise itself to new requirements. A 
particular operation, though yesterday, perhaps, forming one out 
of the many operations conducted by one producer in creating a 
given commodity, may to-day separate itself from this connec- 
tion, may establish itself as an independent branch of labour and 
send its incomplete product to market as an independent com- 
modity. The circumstances may or may not be ripe for such a 
separation. To-day the product satisfies a social want To-mor- 
row the article may, either altogether or partially, be superseded 
by some other appropriate product Moreover, although our 
Weaver’s labour may be a recognised branch of the social divi- 
sion. oflabour, yet that fact is by r.o means sufficient to guarantee 
the utility of his 20 yards of linen. If the community's want of 
linen, and such a want has a limit like every othe^T’-'-it, should 
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already 1* saturated liy the products of rival weavers, car 
friend's product is superfluous, redundant, and consequent 
useless. Although people do not look a gift-horse in the mouth, 
our friend docs not frequent the market for the purpose of mak- 
ing presents. But suppose his product turn out a real we-valu^ 
and thereby attracts money? The question arises, howmudj 
will it attract? No doubt the answer is already an tJOp*“* 
in the price of the article, in the exponent of the magnitude « 
its value. We leave out of consideration here any accden 
miscalculation of value by our friend, a mistake that is 
rectified in the market. \Vc suppose him to have spent on & 
product only that amount of labour-time that is on an aw*? 
socially necessary. The price then, is merely the money-®*®' 
of the quantity of social labour realised in his commodity, 
without the leave, and behind the back, of our weaver! 1 
old fashioned modeof weaving undergoes a change. The labour* 
time that yesterday was without doubt socially necessary ^ 
the production of a yard of linen, ceases to be so to-day. a 
which the owner of the money is only too eager to P™? 5 .. 
the prices quoted by our friend’s competitors. Unluckily 
him, weavers are not few and far between. Lastly, suppo* 
that every piece of linen in the market contains no more labour 
time than is socially necessary. In spite of this, all these p- 6 ' 
taken as a whole, may have had superfluous labour-time $p c " 
upon them. If the market cannot stomach the whole 
at the normal price of 2 shillings a yard, this proves tM 
great a portion of the total labour of the community has 
expended in the form of weaving. The effect is the same as 
each individual weaver had expended more labour-time up° 
his particular product than is socially necessary. Here we 7 
say, with the German proverb : caught together, hung t°g cU1 ’ 
All the linen in the market counts but as one article °* , c °, a 
merce, of which each piece is only an aliquot part. . An 
matter of fact, the' value also of each single yard is but 
materialised form of the same definite and socially * 
quantity of homogeneous human labour.' „ ^ 

We see then, commodities are in love with money, but 
course of true love never did run smooth.” The quantita 

1 For 4 th German edition tee p. 804. {Nate to rtf nit, tf +6 ) 



division of labour is brought about in exactly the same spon- 
taneous and accidental manner as its qualitative division. The 
owners of commodities therefore find out, that the same divi- 
sion of labour that turns them into independent private 
producers, also frees the social process of production and the 
relations of the individual producers to each other within that 
process, from all dependence on the will of those producers, 
and that the seeming mutual independence of the individuals is 
supplemented by a system of general and mutual dependence 
through or by means of the products. 

The division of labour converts the product of labour into a 
commodity, and thereby makes necessary its further conversion 
into money. At the same time it also makes the accomplish- 
ment of this trans-substantiation quite accidental. Here, how- 
ever, we are only concerned with the phenomenon in its 
integrity, and wc therefore assume its progress to be normal. 
Moreover, if the conversion take place at all, that is, if the 
commodity be not absolutely unsaleable, its metamorphosis 
docs take place although the price realised may be abnormally 
above or below the value. 

The seller has his commodity replaced by gold, the buyer 
has his gold replaced by a commodity. The fact which here 
stares us in the face is, that a commodity and gold, 20 yards 
of linen and £l, have changed hands and places, in other 
words, that they have been exchanged. But for what is the 
commodity exchanged? For the shape assumed by its own 
value, for the universal equivalent. And for what is the gold 
exchanged? For a particular form of its own use-value. 
Why does gold take the form of money face to face with the 
linen? Because the linen’s price of £a, its denomination in 
money, has already equated the linen to gold in its character 
of money. A commodity strips off its original commodity-form 
on being alienated, i.e., on the instant its use-value actually 
attracts the gold, that before existed only ideally in its price. 
The realisation of a commodity’s price, or of its ideal value- 
form, is therefore at the same time the realisation of the ideal 
use-value of money; the conversion of a commodity into 
money, is the simultaneous conversion of money into a com- 
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modify. The apparently single process is in reality a double 
one. hrom the pole of the commodity owner it is a sale, from 
the opposite pole of the money owner, it is a purchase. Ia 
other words, a sale is a purchase, C— -M is also M— C.« 

Up to this point we have considered men in only one econo- 
mical capacity, that of owners of commodities, a capacity in 
which they appropriate the produce of the labour of others, by 
alienating that of their labour. Hence, for one commodity 
owner to meet with another who has money, it Is necessary, 
cither, that the product of the labour of the latter person, the 
buyer, should be in itself money, should be gold, the material 
of which money consists, or that his product should already 
have changed its skin and have stripped off its original form 
of a useful object. In order that it may play the part of 
money, gold must of course enter the market at some point or 
other. This point is to be found at the source of production 
of the metal, at which place gold is bartered, as the immediate 
product of labour, for some other product of equal value. 
From that moment it always represents the realised price of 
some commodity.* Apart from its exchange for other com- 
modities at the source of its production, gold, in whosc-so-ever 
hands it may be, is the transformed shape of some commodity 
alienated by its owner; it is the product of a sale or of the first 
metamorphosis C — M.i Gold, as we saw, became ideal money, 
or a measure of values, in consequence of all commodities 
measuring their values by it, and thus contrasting it ideally 
with their natural shape as useful objects, and making it the 
shape of their value. It became real money, by the general 
alienation of commodities, by actually changing places with 
their natural forms as useful objects, and thus, becoming in 
reality the embodiment of their values. When they assume this 
money-shape, commodities strip off every trace of their natural 
use-value, and of the particular kind of labour to which they 

* f*t achat.” (Dr. Quesnay : " Dialogue) aur Ie Commerce et 

iravaux dn Artisans." Phyiiocrates ed. Daire I. Partie, Faris,‘iS+6, p. 17 °)' or ** 
Wuesnay in his _ Maxsmes g£n£iale* ” puts In, “ Vendre est acheter.” 

. ,F n * d’one marchandise ne pouva.it *tre payi pur par la prix d'one * D '-7 
mtrchandj*. (Mercier de la Ririire: ” L’Ordre natorel « reenwl des *>d<t6 
pobtiques. Phyiiocrates, ed. Daire II. Partie, p. ss* j 
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owe their creation, in order to transform themselves into the 
uniform, socially recognised incarnation of homogeneous 
human labour. We cannot tell from the mere look of a piece of 
mqncy, for what particular commodity it has been exchanged. 
Under their money-form all commodities look alike. Hence, 
money may be dirt, although dirt is not money. We will 
assume that the two gold pieces, in consideration of which our 
weaver has parted with his linen, are the metamorphosed shape 
of a quarter of wheat. The sale of the linen, C— -M, is at the 
same time its purchase, M — C. But the sale is the first act of 
a process that ends with a transaction of an opposite nature, 
namely, the purchase of a Bible; the purchase of the linen, on 
the other hand, ends a movement that began with a transac- 
tion of an opposite nature, namely, with the sale of the wheat. 
C—~M (linen — money), which is the first phase of C — M— C 
(linen— money — Bible), is also M — C (money linen), the last 
phaseofanothermovementC — M — C(wheat— money — linen). 
The first metamorphosis of one commodity, its transforma- 
tion from a commodity into money, is therefore also invariably 
the second metamorphosis of some other commodity, the re- 
transformation of the latter from money into a commodity.* 

M — C, or pvnhase. The second and tonelading metamorphosis 
of a commodity. 

Because money is the metamorphosed shape of all other 
commodities, the result of their general alienation, for this 
reason it is alienable itself without restriction or condition. 
It reads all prices backwards, and thus, so to say, depicts itself 
in the bodies of all other commodities, which offer to it the 
material for the realisation of its own use-value. At the same 
time the prices, wooing glances cast at money by commodities, 
define the limits of its convertibility, by pointing to its quantity. 
Since ever}’ commodity, on becoming money, disappears as a 
commodity, it is impossible to tell from the money itself, how 
it got into the hands of its possessor, or what article has been 
changed into it. Non olet, from whatever source it may come. 

• Ai bcfoie irmailrd. iht actual produerr of gold or ailrrr formi 10 eircptioa. He 
nthangrt bii product durctly for another commodity, without haring fim »U it, 
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Representing on the one hand a sold commodity, it represent 
on the other a commodity to be bought.* 

M — C, a ptircha«e, is, at the same time, C — M, a sale; th 
concluding metamorphosis of one commodity is the first meta 
morphosis of another. With regard to our weaver, the life o 
his commodity ends with the Bible, into which he has recon 
verted his £2. But suppose the seller of the Bible turns the/2 se 
free by the weaver into brandy. M — C, the concluding phasi 
of C — M — C (linen, money, Bible), is also C — M, the fits 
phase of C — M — C (Bible, money, brandy). The producer of: 
particular commodity has that one article alone to offer; this h< 
sells very often in large quantities, but his many and variou; 
wants compel him to split up the price realised, the sum 0: 
money set free, into numerous purchases. Hence a sale lead; 
to many purchases of various articles. The concluding meta- 
morphosis of a commodity thus constitutes an aggregation 0! 
first metamorphoses of various other commodities. 

If we now consider the completed metamorphosis of a com- 
modity, as a whole, it appears in the first place, that it is made 
up of two opposite and complementary’ movements, C — M and 
M — C. These two antithetical transmutations of a commodity 
arc brought about by two antithetical social acts on the part 
of the owner, and these acts in their turn stamp the character 
of the economical parts played by him. As the person who 
makes a sale, he is a seller; as the person who makes a pur- 
chase, he is a buyer. But just as, upon every such transmu- 
tation of a commodity, its two forms, commodity-form and 
money-form, exist simultaneously but at opposite poles, so 
every seOer has a buyer opposed to biro, and every buyer a 
seller. While one particular commodity is going through its 
two transmutations in succession, from a commodity into 
money and from money into another commodity, the owner of 
the commodity changes in succession his part from that or 
seller to that of buver. These characters of seller and buyer 
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The complete metamorphosis of a commodity, in its simplt 
form, implies four extremes, and three dramatis person 
First, a commodity comes face to face with money; the latt 
is the form taken by the value of the former, and exists in ; 
its hard reality, in the pocket of the buyer. A commodii 
owner is thus brought into contact with a possessor of mom 
So soon, now, as the commodity has been changed ir 
money, the money becomes its transient equivalent-form, t 
use-value of which equivalent-form is to be found in t 
bodies of other commodities. Money, the final term of t 
first transmutation, is at the same time the starting point : 
the second. The person who is a seller in the first trans; 
tion thus becomes a buyer in the second, in which a th: 
commodity-owner appears on the scene as a seller. 1 

The two phases, each inverse to the other, that make up l 
metamorphosis of a commodity constitute together a circu 
movement, a circuit: commodity-form, stripping off of t! 
form, and return to the commodity-form. No doubt, the co 
modity appears here under two different aspects. At I 
starting point it is not a use-value to its owner; at the finishi 
point it is. So, too, the money appears in the first phase a 
solid crystal of value, a crystal into which the commod 
eagerly solidifies, and in the second, dissolves into the mi 
transient equivalent-form destined to be replaced by a u 
value. 

The two metamorphoses constituting the circuit are at 1 
same time two inverse partial metamorphoses of two ot! 
commodities. One and the same commodity, the linen, op< 
the series of its own metamorphoses, and completes the me 
morphosis of another (the wheat). In the first phase or s; 
the linen plays these two parts in its own person. But, th 
changed into gold, it completes its own second and fi 
metamorphosis, and helps at the same time to accomplish : 
first metamorphosis of a third commodity. Hence the dre 
made by one commodity in the course of its metamorphose 
inextricably mixed up with the circuits of other commodit 
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:o the hands of some third person. 1 Circulation sweats mo: 
From every pore. 

Nothing can be more childish than the dogma, that beca 
:very sale is a purchase, and every purchase a sale, there! 
the circulation of commodities necessarily implies an eqi 
brium of sales and purchases. If this means that the num 
of actual sales is equal to the number of purchases, it is it 
tautology. But its real purport is to prove that every se 
brings his buyer to market with him. Nothing of the ki 
The sale and the purchase constitute one identical act, 
exchange between a commodity-owner and an owner of moi 
between two persons as opposed to each other as the two p 
of a magnet. They form two distinct acts, of polar 
opposite characters, when performed by one single per! 
Hence the identity of sale and purchase implies that 
commodity is useless, if, on being thrown into the alchemist 
retort of circulation, it does not come out again in the sh 
of money; if, in other words, it cannot be sold by its owner, 
therefore be bought by the owner of the money. That iden 
further implies that the exchange, if it do take place, constiti 
a period of rest, an interval, long or short, in the life of 
commodity. Since the first metamorphosis of a commodit 
at once a sale and a purchase, it is also an independent pro 
in itself. The purchaser has the commodity, the seller has 
money, t.e., a commodity ready to go into circulation at 
time. No one can sell unless some one else purchases. Bu 
one is forthwith bound to purchase, because he has just s 
Circulation bursts through all restrictions as to time, place, 
individuals, imposed by direct barter, and this it effects 
splitting up, into the antithesis of a sale and a purchase, 
direct identity that in barter docs exist between the alicna 
of one's own and the acquisition of some other man’s prod 
To say that these two independent and antithetical acts 1 
an intrinsic unity, are essentially one, is the same as to 
that this intrinsic oneness expresses itself in an exte 
antithesis. If the interval in time between the two com 
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mentary phases of the complete metamorphosis of a commodity 
become too great, if the split between the sale and the purchase 
become too pronounced, the intimate connexion between them, 
their oneness, asserts itself by producing — a crisis. The 
antithesis, use-value and value; the contradictions that private 
labour is bound to manifest itself as direct social labour, that a 
particularized concrete kind of labour has to pass for abstract 
human labour; the contradiction between the personification 
of objects and the representation of persons by things; all 
these antitheses and contradictions, which are immanent in 
commodities, assert themselves, and develop their modes of 
motion, in the antithetical phases of the metamorphosis of a 
commodity. These modes therefore imply the possibility, and 
no more than the possibility, of crises. The conversion of this 
mexe possibility into a reality is the result of a long series of 
relations, that, from our present standpoint of simple circula- 
tion, have as yet no existence.* 


b. The currency' of money. 

The change of form, C — M — C, by which the circulation of 
the material products of labour is brought about, requires that 
a given value in the shape of a commodity shall begin the pro- 
cess, and shall, also in the shape of a commodity', end it. The 
movement of the commodity is therefore a circuit. On the 
other hand, the form of this movement precludes a circuit from 

• See my ntwmiloiii on Jum Mill in “ Zo r KritHc, lc.,“ pp. 74-74. With regard 
«o (hm cobjrrt, at may notice two method* characteriatic of apologetic economy. The 
fine a the idrctincarion of the escalation of cotnmodiriea with the direct barter cl 
prod acta, by urn pic abttracTkm from their point* of difference I <h« arrondi*, <h* 
attrmpt to erplain away the contradiction* of capital i»t production, be reducing it* 
KUtxxie tetwron tie pen not engaged in that mode of production, to the aimple f»l*' 
Ucea ana 13 - oat of the circulation of commodities. The production and circtll*<Kj n 
of eonunodaica are, bornw, phenomena that occur to a greater or ieaa ttuni m 
roia of prod^ctaiO the mat d.lene. If we are acquainted with nothing but *>“ 
atari-act cavg> re* of circulators, which are common to ail ihrae mole* of production, 
w* tm at pomiHy know aaythasg of tha> ipecihe point* of difference of tboae tnooe*. 

prooouEce any judgment upon them. In no acicnct u auch a btg fuaa made *ittf 
““•nefU* mam a > u poLtical economy. For irotance, J. B. Say ae*a him* 1 ' 
cp as a md£e c/ cr-ar*. leant, (jnsxh, he know* tkar a commodity » a product. 

• T ut id -n w*i aMe— Tfc« weed m taJ C oaed in ua original ugnirfcaimn of the e«x n» 
m track punoed be wemry u * change* from ha n d to hand, a eoune wkieb «aa*»- 

C^cn fcroe u « stale — i 
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being made by the money. The result is not the return of 
money, but its continued removal further and further a; 
from its starting-point. So long as the seller sticks fast to 
money, which is the transformed shape of his commodity, t 
commodity is still in the first phase of its metamorphosis, : 
has completed only half its course. But so soon as he c< 
pletes the process, so soon as he supplements his sale by a p 
chase, the money again leaves the hands of its possessor, 
is true that if the weaver, after buying the Bible, sell more lit 
money comes back into his hands. But this return is 
owing to the circulation of the first 20 yards of linen; that 
culation resulted in the money getting into the hands of 
seller of the Bible. The return of money into the hand 
the weaver is brought about only by the renewal or rcpeti 
of the process of circulation with a fresh commodity, wl 
renewed process ends with the same result as its predece 
did. Hence the movement directly imparted to money by 
circulation of commodities takes the form of a constant mo 
away from its starting-point, of a course from the hands of 
commodity owner into those of another. This course cot 
tutes its currency (cours dc la monnaie). 

The currency of money is the constant and monotonoui 
petition of the same process. The commodity is always in 
hands of the seller; the money, as a means of purchase, ah' 
in the hands of the buyer. And money serves as a mean 
purchase by realising the price of the commodity. This r 
sation transfers the commodity from the seller to the bu 
and removes the money from the hands of the buyer into tl 
of the seller, where it again goes through the same process 1 
another commodity. That this one-sided character of 
money’s motion arises out of the two-sided character of 
commodity’s motion, is a circumstance that is veiled over, 
very nature of the circulation of commodities begets the 
posite appearance. The first metamorphosis of a commodn 
visibly, not only the money’s movement, but also that of 
commodity itself; in the second metamorphosis, on the 1 
trary, the movement appears to us as the movement of 
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modity changes place with the money. Thereupon the com- 
modity, under its aspect of a useful object, falls out of circu- 
lation into consumption.’ In its stead we have its value- 
shape — the money. It then goes through the second phase of 
its circulation, not under its own natural shape, but under the 
shape of money. The continuity of the movement is therefore 
kept up by the money alone, and the same movement that as 
regards the commodity consists of two processes of an anti- 
thetical character, is, when considered as the movement of 
the money, always one and the same process, a continued 
change of places with ever fresh commodities. Hence the 
result brought about by the circulation of commodities, name!'-' 
the replacing of one commodity by another, takes the appe - ' 
ance of having been effected not by means of the chang- 
form of the commodities, but rather by the money actir. 
medium of circulation, by an action that circulates co-" 
ties, to all appearance motionless in themselves, and r 
them from hands in which they are non-use-values, tr 
which they are use-values; and that in a direction 
opposed to the direction of the money. The l 1 
tinually withdrawing commodities from circular 
ping into their places, and in this way conti 
further and further from its starting-point. 1 
the movement of the money is merely t : 
the circulation of commodities, yet the cor‘ 
the actual fact, and the circulation of comr 
the result of the movement of the raonc 
•>> Again, money functions as a men’ 
because in it the values of common 
reality. Hence its movement, as the 
in fact, merely the movement of c< 
their forms. This fact must theref 
in the currency of money.3 Th- 

■ Even when the commodity w sold o' 
present has no existence for us, it falls. * 
the sphere of circulation into that of o' 
subsistence or means of production. 

* " II (Target) 0 n’a a autre mouie 

duct ions." (Le Trosne l.e. p. SS j ) 

I For «th German edition ^ 
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measure of value, when it expresses prices, its value is already 
determined. If now its value fall, this fact is first evidenced 
by a change in the prices of those commodities that are 
directly bartered for the precious metals at the sources of 
their production. The greater part of all other commodities, 
especially in the imperfectly developed stages of civil society, 
will continue for a long time to be estimated by the former 
antiquated and illusory value of the measure of value. 
Nevertheless, one commodity infects another through their 
common value-relation, so that their prices, expressed in gold 
or in silver, gradually settle down into the proportions deter- 
mined by their comparative values, until finally the values of 
all commodities are estimated in terms of the new value of the 
metal that constitutes money. This process is accompanied by 
the continued increase in the quantity of the precious metals, 
an increase caused by their streaming in to replace the articles 
directly bartered for them at their sources of production. In 
proportion therefore as commodities in general acquire their 
true prices, in proportion as their values become estimated 
according to the fallen value of the precious metal, in the 
same proportion the quantity of that metal necessary for realis- 
ing those new prices is provided beforehand. A one-sided 
observation of the results that followed upon the discovery of 
fresh supplies of gold and silver, led some economists in the 
17th, and particularly in the 18th century, to the false con- 
clusion, that the prices of commodities had gone up in conse- 
quence of the increased quantity of gold and silver serving as 
'means of circulation. Henceforth we shall consider the value 
of gold to be given, as, in fact, it is momentarily whenever we 
estimate the price of a commodity. 

On this supposition then, the quantity of the medium of 
circulation is determined by the sum of the prices that have to 
he realised. If now we further suppose the price of each com- 
modity to be given, the sum of the prices clearly depends on 
•he mass of commodities in circulation. It requires but little 
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money. And since, in the form of circulation now under con- 
si eration, money and commodities always come bodily face to 
ace, one at the positive pole of purchase, the other at the 
negative pole of sale, it is clear that the amount of the means 
o circulation required, is determined beforehand by the sum 
of the prices of all these commodities. As a matter of fact, the 
money in reality represents the quantity or sum of gold ideal!; 
expressed beforehand by the sum of the prices of the com- 
mo ities. The equality of these two sums is therefore self* 
cvi ent. W c know, however, that, the values of commodities 
remaining constant, their prices vary with the value of gold 
(the material of money), rising in proportion as it falls, and 
tailing in proportion as it rises. Now if, in consequence of 
such a rise or fall in the value of gold, the sum of the prices of 
commodities fall or rise, the quantity of money in currency 
must fall or rise to the same extent. The change in the 
quantity of the circulating medium is, in this case, it is true, 
caused by the money itself, yet not in virtue of its function 
as a medium of circulation, but of its function as a measure of 
value. First, the price of the commodities varies inversely 
as the value of the money, and then the quantity of the 
medium of circulation varies directly as the price of the 
commodities. Exactly the same thing would happen if, for 
instance, instead of the value of gold falling, gold were replaced 
by silver as the measure of value, or if, instead of the value of 
»:l»er rising, gold were to thrust silver out from being the 
measure of value. In the one case, more silver would be 
current than gold was before; in the other case, less gold 
«cu!d be current than silver was before. In each case the 
vilue of the material of money, />„ the value of the com- 
modity that serves as the measure of value, would have under- 
gore a change, and therefore so, too, would the prices of com- 
mnd'ries which express their values in money, and so, too, 
wcsJd the quantity of money current whose function it is to 
realise those prices. We have already seen, that the sphere of 
ilrcuL'ivn has a n opening through which yoU (or the m i ferial 
of er-rej per err IS; enters into if as a commodify with a given 
llct.e, when nu.r.ry enfer» c n in function* a* a 
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measure of value, when it expresses prices, its value is alread; 
determined. If now its value fall, this fact is first evidence' 
by a change in the prices of those commodities that ar 
directly bartered for the precious metals at the sources c 
their production. The greater part of all other commoditie: 
especially in the imperfectly developed stages of civil societ] 
will continue for a long time to be estimated by the forme 
antiquated and illusory value of the measure of valu< 
Nevertheless, one commodity infects another through thei 
common value-relation, so that their prices, expressed in gol 
or in silver, gradually settle down into the proportions detei 
mined by their comparative values, until finally the values < 
all commodities are estimated in terms of the new value of tfc 
metal that constitutes money. This process is accompanied t 
the continued increase in the quantity of the precious metal 
an increase caused by their streaming in to replace the article 
directly bartered for them at their sources of production. I 
proportion therefore as commodities in general acquire the 
true prices, in proportion as their values become estimate 
according to the fallen value of the precious metal, in tl 
same proportion the quantity of that metal necessary for reali 
ing those new prices is provided beforehand. A one-side 
observation of the results that followed upon the discovery i 
fresh supplies of gold and silver, led some economists in tl 
17th, and particularly in the 18 th century, to the false coi 
elusion, that the prices of commodities had gone up in cons 
quence of the increased quantity of gold and silver serving : 
'means of circulation. Henceforth wc shall consider the vah 
of gold to be given, as, in fact, it is momentarily whenever v 
estimate the price of a commodity. 

On this" supposition then, the quantity of the medium < 
circulation is determined by the sum of the prices that have ■ 
be realised. If now we further suppose the price of each cor 
modify to be given, the sum of the prices clearly depends < 
the mass of commodities in circulation. It requires but litt 
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consists, arc gone through, not simultaneously, but successive! 
Time is therefore required for the completion of the serie 
Hence the velocity of the currency of money is measured 1 
the number of moves made by a given piece of money in 
given time. Suppose the circulation of the 4 articles takes 
day. The sum of the prices to be realised in the day is £ 
the number of moves of the two pieces of money is four, ai 
the quantity of money circulating is £ 1 . Hence, for a giv 
interval of time during the process of circulation, we have t' 
following relation: the quantity of money functioning as t 
circulating medium is equal to the sum of the prices of t 
commodities divided by the number of moves made by coi 
of the same denomination. This law holds generally. 

The total circulation of commodities in a given count 
during a given period is made up on the one hand of numero 
isolated and simultaneous partial metamorphoses, sales whi 
are at the samq time purchases, in which each coin changes 
place only once, or makes only one move; on the other har 
of numerous distinct series of metamorphoses partly runni 
side by side, and partly coalescing with each other, in each 
which series each coin makes a number of moves, the numt 
being greater or less according to circumstances. The to 
number of moves made by all the circulating coins of o 
denomination being given, we can arrive at the average nu 
ber of moves made by a single coin of that denomination, or 
the average velocity of the currency of money. The quant 
of money thrown into the circulation at the beginning of ea 
day is of course determined by the sum of the prices of all \ 
commodities circulating simultaneously side by side. I 
once in circulation, coins are, so to say, made responsible : 
one another. If the one increase its velocity, the other eitl 
retards its own, or altogether falls out of circulation; for 1 
circulation can absorb only such a quantity of gold as wfc 
multiplied by the mean number of moves made by one sin: 
com or element, is equal to the sum of the prices to be r 
lised. Hence if the number of mores made by the separ 
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place with the wheat, when sold, must increase with the quan- 
tity of that wheat. 

If the mass of commodities remain constant, the quantity of 
circulating money varies with the fluctuations in the prices of 
those commodities. If increases and diminishes because the 
sum of the prices increases or diminishes in consequence of the 
change of price. To produce this effect, it is by no means 
requisite that the prices of all commodities should rise or fall 
simultaneously. A rise or a fall in the prices of a number of 
leading articles, is sufficient in the one case to increase, in the 
other to diminish, the sum of the prices of all commodities, 
and, therefore, to put more or less money in circulation. 
Whether the change in the price correspond to an actual 
change of value in the commodities, or whether it be the result 
of mere fluctuations in market prices, the effect on the quan- 
tity of the medium of circulation remains the same. 

Suppose the following articles to be sold or partially meta- 
morphosed simultaneously in different localities: say, one 
quarter of wheat, 20 yards of linen, one Bible, and 4 gallons of 
brandy. If the price of each article be £2, and the sum of the 
prices to be realised be consequently £ 8 , it follows that £% m 
money must go into circulation. If, on the other hand, these 
same articles are links in the following chain of metamorphoses: 

1 quarter of wheat — £2 — 20 yards of linen — £2 — 1 Bible-—- 
£2 — 4 gallons of brandy — £2, a chain that is already well- 
known to us, in that case the £2 cause the different com- 
modities to circulate one after the other, and after realizing 
their prices successively, and therefore the sum of those prices, 
£8, they come to rest at last in the pocket of the distiller. The 
£2 thus make four moves. This repeated change of place 0 
the same pieces of money corresponds to the double change in 
form of the commodities, to their motion in opposite directions 
through two stages of circulation, and to the interlacing of the 
metamorphoses of different commodities.* These antithetic an 
complementary phases, of which the process of metamorphosis 

• “ C* tool lei proluaioot qwi k (fugem) tncttfRt *n mour«tnm« •* 
tircuVr . . . L» dUni( ile Kin mourtrrvrni he. <1* wppW* S Tj *‘ u ' 

Lwvjt/il n «t l«oui p il c* hit . 5 « 4 'um m»in d*oi MR. • " 

isite/ 1.“ (Lt’Iruct. le. pp. 91 j, 91* > 
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consists, are gone through, not simultaneously, but successive] 
Time is therefore required for the completion of the serii 
Hence the velocity of the currency of money is measured 
the number of moves made by a given piece of money in 
given time. Suppose the circulation of the 4 articles take: 
day. The sum of the prices to be realised in the day is l 
the number of moves of the two pieces of money is four, a 
the quantity of money circulating is £2. Hence, for a giv 
interval of time during the process of circulation, we have t 
following relation: the quantity of money functioning as t 
circulating medium is equal to the sum of the prices of 1 
commodities divided by the number of moves made by co 
of the same denomination. This law holds generally. 

The total circulation of commodities in a given coun 
during a given period is made up on the one hand of numert 
isolated and simultaneous partial metamorphoses, sales wh 
are at the samq time purchases, in which each coin changes 
place only once, or makes only one move ; on the other hai 
of numerous distinct series of metamorphoses partly runni 
side by side, and partly coalescing with each other, in each 
which series each coin makes a number of moves, the numl 
being greater or less according to circumstances. The t< 
number of moves made by all the circulating coins of < 
denomination being given, we can arrive at the average nu 
ber of moves made by a single coin of that denomination, 01 
the average velocity of the currency of money. The quan: 
of money thrown into the circulation at the beginning of c, 
day is of course determined by the sum of the prices of all 
commodities circulating simultaneously side by side. 1 
once in circulation, coins are, so to say, made responsible 
one another. If the one increase its velocity, the other eit 
retards its own, or altogether falls out of circulation; for 
circulation can absorb only such a quantity of gold as wl 
multiplied by the mean number of moves made by one sin 
coin or element, is equal to the sum of the prices to be 1 
lised. Hence if the number of moves made by the sepai 
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to the increase in their prices, or provided the velocity o 
currency increase at the same rate as prices rise, the number o 
commodities in circulation remaining constant. The quantity 
of the circulating medium may decrease, owing to the mimbe 
of commodities decreasing more rapidly; or to the velocity o 
currency 1 increasing more rapidly, than prices rise. 

With a genera! fall in the prices of commodities, the quantit 
of the circulating medium will remain constant, provided th 
number of commodities increase proportionally to their fall « 
price, or provided the velocity of currency decrease in the sain 
proportion. The quantity of the circulating medium wil 
increase, provided the number of commodities increase quicks 
or the rapidity’ of circulation decrease quicker, than the price 
fall. 

The variations of the different factors may mutually compen 
sate each other, so that notwithstanding their continue* 
instability, the sum of the prices to be realised an^the quantit 
of money in circulation remains constant; consequently, w 
find, especially if we take long periods into consideration, tha 
the deviations from the average level, of the quantity of moncr 
current in any country, are much smaller than wc should a 
first sight expect, apart of course from excessive perturbation 
periodically arising from industrial and commercial crises, oi 
less frequently, from fluctuations in the value of money. 

The law, that the quantity of the circulating medium i 
determined by the sum of the prices of the commodity 
circulating, and the average velocity of currency* may also b 

• “There is a certain measure and proportion of money requisite to drift 
trade of a nation, more or less than which would prejudice the same. Jus* ** *"** 
a a certain proportion of farthings necessary in a small retail trade, to change •«** 
money, and to even such reckonings at cannot he adjusted with the smallest til** 
fiects. . . . Now, as ihe proportion of the number of farthings requisite in commerc 
a to be taken from the number of people, the frequency of their exchanges! as 
and principally, from the value of the imaliest silver pieces of money j so in like maone* 
the proportion of money [gold and silver specie] requisite in our trade, is to he l>“ 
wise taken from the frequency of commutations, and from the bigness of the payments. 
(William IVuy, “ A Treatise on Tales and Contributions." Load. t6Si, p- *7- 
The Theory of Hume was defended against the attacks of J. Sieuart and others, 

A. Young, }n his “ Political Arithmetic," Lend. 1774, in which work there is * spec ,a 
chapter entitled “ Prices depend on quantity of money,” at p. us, »qq * 
stated in “ Zur Kritik. Ac." p. 149 1 J He (Adam Smith) passes over without remarl 
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stated as follows: given the sum of the values of commodities 
and the average rapidity of their metamorphoses, the quantity 
of precious metal current as money depends on the value of 
that precious metal. The erroneous opinion that it is, on the 
contrary, prices that are determined by the quantity of the 
circulating medium, and that the latter depends on the 
quantity of the precious metals in a country;* this opinion was 
based by those who first held it, on the absurd hypothesis that 
commodities are without a price, and money without a value, 
when they first enter into circulation, and that, once in the 
circulation, an aliquot part of the medley of commodities is 
exchanged for an aliquot part of the heap of precious metals.* 

1 he quewion m to the annuity of coia in circulation. and utata money quite wrongly 
n a mere commodity. This •tttcmeni appliea only in ao far aa Adam Smith, ex 
officio, trc»t» of money. Now and thea, however, u in hi» critieivtn of the earlier 
ryiirmt of political economy, he bin the right view. “ The quantity of com m 
every country ta regulated by the value of the commodity which are to be circulated 
bjr it. . , . The value of the gondi annually bought and told in any country require! 
a certain quantity of money to circulate and dmnbute them to ihrir proper con- 
vumrtt, and can give employment to oo more. Tl* channel of circulation BrceatariTy 
drarnu to ilwlf a turn tufficwnt to fill it, and ncTer admin any more " f Wealth Of 
Nation*.’* Cl IV„ ch. I) In Mr manner, re nicies he open* h'u work with an 
apothrtaua on tlw division of labour Afirrwirda. in the U« bnok which treat* of 
the aourrra of public revenue, he occa«iotully repeat* the denunciation! of the dienion 
of labour made by hi* teacher, A. Fergtaon. 

• “ The priori of thingm will certainly rbe in recry nation, *! the gold and silver 
increase amoogw the people | and cotuequentlr, where the gold and ailrer decreaw 
la any nation, the preen of all thing! moit fall propnrtiooibly to !uch decreaw of 
money.” (Jacob Vtodrrliut i "Morr lawm all Thing!. - Lend. 17J4. p. j ) 
A Careful Companion of tbit tool wiih llume'i “ Emayi,” prove! to my mmd without 
doubt lb»t Hume was acquainted with and made uw of Vanderhni'a work, which ia 
certainly an important r»w . The opinion that priori are determined by the quantity 
of the circulating medium, waa aim held by Ulrica and other much ewrbee writeev 
“ No ItK-onrenmer,” aavs Vanderbut. “ can anw by an unrestrained trade, but 
•err great aJrantagei tiorr, if the col of the nation be decreased by it, which 
prohthiUuM are designed to prerent. there nation! that g-t the caab w.2 crrturjy 
hnd everything advance ia price, h it* oih increawi amongst thro. And . . . 
our manufacture!, and everything civ, w21 wmo become vo moderate a* to torn the 
balance c A trade in our favour, aaJ thereby fetch the m-vacy baek again.” (1c, 

IT «».*♦} 

* That the prtrr of rveh atngle bold commodity fatw a part <d the aura cl the 
prs-ev of all the cornmod.twa in cire'-Utam. m a wifwidrht proposition. But bow 
ww~e»hw\ which are aiscTrejow-i»r»Mr With regard ao each oeVr, are to U- ri- 
Changed, »n maw, 1 v *Se Weal «ra cf gsJJ and ailrer ta a erwmtry. a, quite annum. 
("VoaUr. If me iun fma the autiw riot k2 onunultK Lgnhr form or* 
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c. Coin and symbols of value. 

That money takes the shape of coin, springs from its function 
as the circulating medium. The weight of gold represented in 
imagination by the prices or money-names of commodities, 
must confront those commodities, within the circulation, in the 
shape of coins or pieces of gold of a given denomination. 
Coining, like the establishment of a standard of prices, is the 
business of the State. The different national uniforms worn 
at home by gold and silver as coins, and doffed again in the 
market of the world, indicate the separation between the 
internal or national spheres of the circulation of commodities, 
and their universal sphere. 

The only difference, therefore, between coin and bullion, is 
one of shape, and gold can at any time pass from one form to 
the other.* But no sooner docs coin leave the mint, than it 

total commodity — the ure aliquot part of * ewt. of po!J. Thia l» Mated I" 
■rruusnna by Mootnqovu i “ Si Ton compare U mane lie J’or <1 lie 1 ’arpen* qol 
liana le rnonde aaec la aommr tin marebandttn qui y lont, II Mt certain que 
dmrfe ou marrhandoe, en particular, pourra <tre com par* 1 one crrtalne frtiw' 
dc 1 c maaae eni tin. Suppoeont qu’il n’y ait qu‘une settle tlrnrfe ou marchandiae B*M » 
Biocdr, on qu'ii n'y ait qu'une arulc qui a'achftr, et quelle «e dirisr cranim Targe"*' 
Ccfle part* At oette marrhandue rrpondra k One parlie lir Li tna»* At Targe"* I** 
moil kf da total dc Tone a U irvniif dil total dc 1 'aultr, Ac. . . . IVtiblwnwi 1 * 
fell dec (bran di'pcnd toujour, fotidanvnulrmrnt dc la ninon du total drt chi** 
an total dm ugora." (Votitnquieu, l.c. t III , pp. is, I] ) A» to the further dewb 
c-praeet of ikia theory ba Ricardo and hia diacinlrt, Jamri Mill, lord Orrnionr, and 
other*. w “ Tut Knr.k,“ Ac , pp. 140-144, and y. 1 jo, aqq. John Stuart M'Hi *’ 1 ® 
Lj» wual eclectic li(x, undrnrandt bow to boil at the a im, time the tie* e * *" 
faiVr, Jtmct Mill, and the opposite »ww. On a tompirion of the teal of b“ **" 
fwid.-ai, “ I’rinrif Irt of Pol. term,” with bia preface to the flrrt edition, in wh** 
farfar* he acnounc n b-'marlf aa the Adam Smith of bia day — we do nor know wbetbet 
»a ali.iT Km the arapUirj of the man. or that of the public, who rook hmv 
10 pj -1 fcjtJs, fce the A ‘-.a Smith be announced himarlf to to, although M kean 
•W ** twt iHritil|,r.ri 10 Adam Smith aa ut General William*, of Kan, to * M 
Duke if Wrtrgv* The oeig-nal mnp(« of Mr J. S. Mill, which are "ei'hcj 
« I'cfi. ve tee la the domain of prj.iical ernneen y, will be found muetwj 

hi cask and lamb Li*le wor k, ” Some Coamlrd (furvouna of Political Znioomj. 
»Ut iftetM in (I44- Locke wnt pimt blank the ronneaton l*t*»* '* 
a’aro, cf n'e an pi) and ajaer, tad tV drtermmateei of their talon by quantity 
aaiCt. ” klaakad teeing ecasmted w> put an unag nary value up no goMand 1 Ant 
■ . rile aims, a ralar, ayvdr 1 a three met ale. ■ nothing bur the quantity. - * C* 0 ** 
evew-lccsikoete,- 4* , ,*jr, Wnrta PJ. ayyy, etj II, p. afj . 

* *■ Lot si euuree. e-nn't fcey'ajJ my purpose tea lake into e«iattl«M "“ 
a — » aa «r.e Kf g can be the lot*' •» “ 

e-osywr. Adam M’Jtf. who aluuat the ” gvnrrou. tfamM) " *“* 
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immediately finds itself on the high-road to the melting pot. 
During their currency, coins wear away, some more, others 
less. Name and substance, nominal weight and real weight, 
begin their process of separation. Coins of the same denom- 
ination become different in value, because they are different in 
weight. The weight of gold fixed upon as the standard of 
prices, deviates from the weight that serves as the circulating 
medium, and the latter thereby ceases any longer to be a real 
equivalent of the commodities whose prices it realises. The 
history of coinage during the middle ages and down into the 
1 8th century, records the ever renewed confusion arising from 
this cause. The natural tendency of circulation to convert 
coins into a mere semblance of what they profess to be, into a 
symbol of the weight of metal they are officially supposed to 
contain, is recognised by modern legislation, which fixes the 
loss of weight sufficient to demonetise a gold coin, or to make 
it no longer legal tender. 

The fact that the currency of coins itself effects a separation 
between their nominal and their real weight, creating a dis- 
tinction between them as mere pieces of metal on the one hand, 
and as coins with a definite function on the other — this fact 
implies the latent possibility of replacing metallic coins by 
tokens of some other material, by symbols serving the same 
purposes as coins. The practical difficulties in the way of 
coining extremely minute quantities of gold or silver, and the 
circumstance that at first the less precious metal is used as a 
measure of value instead of the more precious, copper instead 
of silver, silver instead of gold, and that the less precious 
circulates as money until dethroned by the more precious — all 
these facts explain the parts historically played by silver and 
which the English Government coins gratuitously, the following opinion of Sir 
Dudley Norths “Silver and gold, like other commodities, have their ebbings and 
Bowings. Upon the arrival of tjuantities from Spain ... h is carried into the Tower, 
and coined. Not long after there will come a demand for bullion to be erported 
again. If there is none, but all happeni to be in coin, what then t Melt it down 
•gain [ there’s no loss in it, for the coining costs the owner nothing. Thus the 
nation has been abused, and made to pay for the twisting of straw for asses to eat. 
If the merchant were made to pay the price of the coinage, he would not have sent his 
silver to the Tow er without consideration , and coined money would alwa) s keep a value 
above uncoined silver." (North, l.c., p. it.) North was bimself one of the foremost 
merchants in the reign of Charles II. 
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standpoint of the simple circulation of commoditiei, are as yet 
totally unknown to us. But we may affirm this much, that 
just as true paper money takes its ri>e in the function of money 
as the circulating medium, so money based upon credit takes 
root spontaneously in the function of money as the means of 
payment.* 

The State puts in circulation bits of paper on which their 
various denominations, say y£i, £y, fcc., are printed, in so far 
as they actually take the place of gold to the same amount, 
their movement is subject to the laws that regulate the currency 
of money itself. A law peculiar to the circulation of paper 
money can spring up only from the proportion in which that 
paper money represents gold. Such a law exists; stated 
simply, it is as follows: the issue of paper money must not 
exceed in amount the gold (or silver as the case may be) which 
would actually circulate if not replaced by symbols. Now the 
quantity of gold which the circulation can absorb, constantly 
fluctuates about a given level. Still, the mass of the circulating 
medium in a given country never sinks below a certain 
minimum easily ascertained by actual experience. The fact 
that this minimum mass continually undergoes changes in its 
constituent parts, or that the pieces of gold of which it consists 
are being constantly replaced by fresh ones, causes of course no 
change either in its amount or in the continuity of its circula- 
tion. It can therefore be replaced by paper symbols. If, on 
the other hand, all the conduits of circulation were to-day filled 
with paper money to the full extent of their capacity for 

* The mandarin Wan-mao-m, tlie Chinese Chancellor of the Exchequer, took it into 
bit head one day to lay before the Son of Heaven a proposal that recrelly aimed at 
converting the fingitati of the empire into convertible bank notes. The assignat* 
Committee, in iu report of April, I»j4, give* him a revere snubbing, Whether he 
alto received the traditional drubbing with bam boot ia not Hated. The concluding 
part of the report u a* follow* t — “ The Committee baa carefully examined hit pro- 
posal and find* that it ia entirely in favour of the merchant!, and that no advantage 
will twuh to tbe crown." (Arbeiten der Kaiierlich Russitcben Gwinduchaft z a 
Peking htxr China. Au» dim Russiacben von Dr. K. Abel und F. A. Mecklenburg. 
&wer Band. Berlin, iS jS, pp. 47, 59.) In his evidence before the Committee of tbe 
Hou* of lords on the Bank Acta, a governor of the Bank of England aayt, with 
•egard to tbe abraaion of gold coina during conency : “ Every year a fresh class of 
sovereigns become* too light. The etas* which one year passe* with full weight, 
Iorea enough by wear and tear to draw the tcales next year against it," (House of 
Lords Committee, 1848,0.419) 
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Monty, or the Circulation of Commodities 
attichcd to gold coin, although this is the case with those 
abraded coins that continue to circulate. Each piece of money 
is a mere coin, or means of circulation, only so long as it actually 
circulates. Hut this is just the case with that minimum mass 
of gold, which is capable of being replaced by paper-money. 
That mass remains constantly within the sphere of circulation, 
continually functions as a circulating medium, and exists ex- 
clusively for that purpose. Its movement therefore represents 
nothing but the continued alternation of the inverse phases of 
the metamorphosis C — M — C, phases in which commodities 
confront their value-forms, only to disappear again immedi- 
ately. The independent existence of the exchange value of a 
commodity is here a transient apparition, by means of which 
the commodity is immediately replaced by another commodity. 
Hence, in this process which continually makes money pass 
from hand to hand, the mere symbolical existence of money 
suffices. Its functional existence absorbs, so to say, its 
material existence. Being a transient and objective reflex of 
the prices of commodities, it serves only as a symbol of itself, 
and is therefore capable of being reptaced by a token. 1 One 
thing is, however, requisite; this token must have an objective 
social validity of its own, and this the paper symbol acquires 
by its forced currency. This compulsory action of the 
State can take effect only within that inner sphere of circula- 
tion which is co-terminous with the territories of the com- 
munity, but it is also only within that sphere that money 
completely responds to its function of being the circulating 
medium, or becomes coin. 


SECTION j.— MONEY. 

The commodity that functions as a measure of value, and, 

’ From the fact that gold and ailvcr, fo far u they are coins, or eiciusively kitc 
»» the medium of circulation, become mere token, of themselm, NieholaJ Barbon 
deduce* the right of Government* ” to raiie money,** that is, to give to the- weight of 
nlver that is called a thdling the name of a greater weight, »uch a* a crown f and «o 
to pay creditor* ihillings, instead of crown*. “Money doe* wear and grow lighter 
by often telling over. . . . It i* the denomination and currency of the money that 
men regard in bargaining, and not the quantity of lilver. . . . *Tia the public authority 
upon the metal that make* it money.” (V. Barbon, tc, pp. 29, 30, a j.) 
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cither in its own person or by a represen tative, as the medium 
of circulation, is money. Gold (or silver) is therefore money 
It functions as money, on the one hand, when it has to be 
present in its own golden person. It is then the money-com- 
modity, neither merely ideal, as in its function of a measure 
of value, nor capable of being represented, as in its function of 
circulating medium. On the other hand, it also functions as 
money, when by virtue of its function, whether that function 
be performed in person or by representative, it congeals into 
the sole form of value, the only adequate form of existence of 
exchange-value, in opposition to use-value, represented by d! 
other commodities. 


a. Hoarding. 

The continual movement in circuits of the two antithetical 
metamorphoses of commodities, or the never ceasing alter- 
nation of sale and purchase, is reflected in the restless currency 
of money, or in the function that money performs of a P er ' 
petuum mobile of circulation. But so soon as the series of 
metamorphoses is interrupted, so soon as sales are not supple- 
mentrd by subsequent purchases, money ceases to be mobilised*, 
it is transformed, as Boisguillebert says, from " meuble ” ] nW 
“ immeuble,” from movable into immovable, from coin into 
money. 

With the very earliest development of the circulation of 
commodities, there is also developed the necessity, and the 
passionate desire, to hold fait the product of the first metamor- 
phosis. This product is the transformed shape of the com- 
modity, or its gold-chrysalis.* Commodities are thus sold not 
for the purpose of buying others, but in order to replace their 
commodity-form by their money-form. From being the mere 
means of effecting the circulation of commodities, this change 
cf form becomes the end and aim. The changed form of the 
commodity is thus prevented from functioning as its unconui- 
tonaJly a! .enable form, or as irs merely transient money-ford. 

* * co L i;- fi t a 'at r^-m . . . nctna n ** 
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The money becomes petrified into a hoard, and the seller 
becomes a hoarder of money. 

In the early stages of the circulation of commodities, it is 
the surplus use-values alone that are converted into money. 
Gold and silver thus become of themselves social expressions 
for superfluity or wealth. This naive form of hoarding be- 
comes perpetuated in those communities in which the tra- 
ditional mode of production is carried on for the supply of a 
fixed and limited circle of home wants. It is thus with the 
people of Asia, and particularly of the East Indies. Vanderlint, 
who fancies that the prices of commodities in a country are 
determined by the quantity of gold and silver to be found in 
it, asks himself why Indian commodities are so cheap. An- 
swer: Because the Hindoos bury their money. From 1602 to 
1734, he remarks, they buried 1 50 millions of pounds sterling 
of silver, which originally came from America to Europe. 1 In 
the 10 years from 1856 to 1866, England exported to India 
and China £120,000,000 in silver, which had been received in 
exchange for Australian gold. Most of the silver exported to 
China makes its way to India. 

As the production of commodities further developed, every 
producer of commodities is compelled to make sure of the 
nexus re rum or the social pledge.* His wants are constantly 
making themselves felt, and necessitate the continual purchase 
of other people’s commodities, while the production and sale of 
hi* own goods require time, and depend upon circumstances. 
In order then to be able to buy without selling, he must have 
sold previously without buying. This operation, conducted 
on a general scale, appears to imply a contradiction. But the 
precious metals at the sources of their production are directly 
cxchangrd for other commodities. And here we hive sales 
(by *he owners of commodities) without purchases (by the 
owners of gold or silver).} And subsequent sales, by other 

' "*Ti» fcy tin |wn»i ihry l*p (ujJ. ui g.»r>gf»rturr» kt nri 

"*** (VkoirrliM.lf-r 
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an external object, capable of becoming the private property 
of any individual. Thus social power becomes the private 
power of private persons. The ancients therefore denounced 
money as subversive of the economical and moral order of 
things. 1 Modem society, which, soon after its birth, pulled 
Plutus by the hair of his head from the bowels of the earth,* 
greets gold as its Holy Grail, as the glittering incarnation of 
the very principle of its own life. 

A commodity, in its capacity of a use-value, satisfies a 
particular want, and is a particular element of material wealth. 
But the value of a commodity measures the degree of its 
attraction for all other elements of material wealth, and there- 
fore measures the social wealth of its owner. To a barbarian 
owner of commodities, and even to a West-European peasant, 
value is the same as value-form, and therefore, to him the 
increase in his hoard of gold and silver is an increase in value. 
It is true that the value of money varies, at one time in con- 
sequence of a variation in its own value, at another, in 
consequence of a change in the values of commodities. But 
this, on the one hand, does not prevent 200 ounces of gold from 
still containing more value than 100 ounces, nor, on the other 
hand, does it hinder the actual metallic form of this article 
from continuing to be the universal equivalent form of all other 
commodities, and the immediate social incarnation of all 
human labour. The desire after hoarding is in its very nature 
unsalable. In its qualitative aspect, or formally considered, 
money has no bounds to its efficacy, /.a, it is the universal repre- 
sentative of material wealth, because it is directly convertible 
into any other commodity. But, at the same time, every actual 
sum of money is limited in amount, and, therefore, as a means 


"O1W1 yip AtOpuvoiaiw olor Spyvpo; 

KaxAr rA/ue/ia Ifiiajrt t&fto ml ndiit; 
IlofOel T(S<r Srtpa^ ifarirrrjair AAptur. 

I'd'!' txSiSaGKti ml r a/xMnajet 4 pita; 
XpifJXa; vpA; alnjpi /jerr. 

Kal var To; Ipyot Avm/ptiar elj/ra.” 

(Sophoclc*. Antigone). 
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an external object, capable of becoming the private property 
of any individual. Thus social power becomes the private 
power of private persons. The ancients therefore denounced 
money as subversive of the economical and moral order of 
things. 1 Modern society, which, soon after its birth, pulled 
Plutus by the hair of his head from the bowels of the earth, 1 
greets gold as its Holy Grail, as the glittering incarnation of 
the very principle of its own life. 

A commodity, in its capacity of a use-value, satisfies a 
particular want, and is a particular element of material wealth. 
But the value of a commodity measures the degree of its 
attraction for all other elements of material wealth, and there- 
fore measures the social wealth of its owner. To a barbarian 
owner of commodities, and even to a West-European peasant, 
value is the same as value-form, and therefore, to him the 
increase in his hoard of gold and silver is an increase in value. 
It is true that the value of money varies, at one time in con- 
sequence of a variation in its own value, at another, in 
consequence of a change in the values of commodities. But 
this, on the one hand, does not prevent 200 ounces of gold from 
still containing more value than 100 ounces, nor, on the other 
hand, does it hinder the actual metallic form of this article 
from continuing to be the universal equivalent form of all other 
commodities, and the immediate social incarnation of all 
human labour. The desire after hoarding is in its very nature 
unsalable. In its qualitative aspect, or formally considered, 
money has no bounds to its efficacy, i.e., it is the universal repre- 
sentative of materia] wealth, because it is directly convertible 
into any other commodity. But, at the same time, every actual 
sum of money is limited in amount, and, therefore, as a means 
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In onlrr that the mxw nf money, actually current, may con- 
stantly saturate the absorbing power of the circulation, it is 
necessary that the quantity of poll and silver in a country^ be 
greater than the quantity required to function as coin. This 
condition is fulfilled by money taking the form of hoards. 
These resents sent as conduits for the supply or withdrawal 
of money to or from the circulation, which in this way never 
overflows its banks.' 


b. 3 tons «/ Payment. 

In the simple form of the circulation of commodities hitherto 
considered, we found a given value always presented to us in 
a double shape, as a commodity at one pole, as money at the 
opposite pole. The owners of commodities came therefore 
into contact as the respective representatives of what were 
already equivalents. Hut with the development of circulation, 
conditions arise under which the alienation of commodities 
becomes separated, by an interval of time, from the realisation 
of their prices. 1 1 will be sufficient to indicate the most simple 
of these conditions. One sort of article requires a longer, an- 
other a shorter time for its production. Again, the production 
of different commodities depends on different seasons of the 
year. One sort of commodity may be bom on its own market 
place, another has to make a long journey to market. Com- 
modity-owner No. i , may therefore be ready to sell, before No. 
2 is ready to buy. When the same transactions are continually 

■ “ There it required for carrying on the trade of the onion 1 determinate mm of 
•pecifick money, which rtriet, ,nd ii wmetimet more, ximetimet lett, ,i the circum- 
«t»nm we ire in teqnire. , . . Thi» ebbing end flowing of money tuppliei tod accom- 
modate! itrelf, without in* lid of PoCticiint . . . The bucket! work alternately, 
when money it tarce, bullion it coined, when bullion it tom, money it melted." 
(Sir D, North, Lc. Pcutaaipt, p. j,J John Stuart MiU, who foe t long time w» 
■n official of the Eait Indu Company, confirm, the fact that in India lilvcr ornament* 
•till continue to perform directly the function! of i hoard. The tilrer ornament! 
are brought out and coined when there fa a high rate of intereM, and go back again 
when the rate of interest falls. (J. S. Mill'l Evidence. " Reporta on Bank Acta,” 
«s$7, 10*4-) According to a Parliamentary document of 1S64, on the gold and 
«ilrer import and export of India, the import of gold and lUrrr in >86} exceeded, the 
export by £>9 > Doting the * year, immediately preceding 1864, the eaceti 
of import! oxer export! of the preeioui metali amounted to £t09,6$>,9i7. During 
thi» century far more than £ioo,oo\ooo hu been coined In India. 
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to order that the mass of money, actually current, may con- 
stantly saturate the absorbing power of the circulation, it is 
necessary that the quantity of gold and silver in a country be 
greater than the quantity required to function as coin. This 
condition is fulfilled by money taking the form of hoards. 
These reserves serve as conduits for the supply or withdrawal 
of money to or from the circulation, which in this way never 
overflows its banks. 1 


b. Means of Payment. 

In the simple form of the circulation of commodities hitherto 
considered, we found a given value always presented to us in 
a double shape, as a commodity at one pole, as money at the 
opposite pole. The owners of commodities came therefore 
into contact as the respective representatives of what were 
already equivalents. But with the development of circulation, 
conditions arise under which the alienation of commodities 
becomes separated, by an interval of time, from the realisation 
of their prices. It will be sufficient to indicate the most simple 
of these conditions. One sort of article requires a longer, an- 
other a shorter time for its production. Again, the production 
of different commodities depends on different seasons of the 
year. One sort of commodity may be bom on its own market 
place, another has to make a long journey to market. Com- 
modity-owner No. l, may therefore be ready to sell, before No. 
2 is ready to buy. When the same transactions are continually 

' " There Is required for carrying on the trade of the nation a determinate «um of 
specific!: money, which varies, and is sometimes more, sometimes leu, as the circum- 
stances we are in require. ... This ebbing and flowing of money supplies and accom- 
modates itself, without sny aid of Politicians. . . . The buckets work alternately, 
when money is scarce, bullion is coined i when bullion is scarce, money is melted." 
(Sir D. North, Lc. Postscript; p. j ) John Stuart Mill, who for a bog rime was 
an official of the East India Company, confirms the fact that in India silver ornaments 
still continue to perform directly the functions of a hoard. The silver ornaments 
are brought out and coined when there is a high rate of interest, and go bad: again 
when the rate of interest falls. (J. S. Mill's Evidence. “ Reports on Bank Acts,” 
1*57. *0*4 ) According to a Parliamentary document of 1864, on the gold and 
silver import and export of India, the import of gold and silver in iSSj exceeded the 
export by £19,367,7*4. During the I years immediately preceding 1864, the excess 
of imports over exports of the precious metals amounted to £109.631,917. During 
this century far more than £200,000.000 has been coined in India. 
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ncous. The money functions now, first as a measure of value 
in the determination of the price of the commodity sold; the 
price fixed by the contract measures the obligation of the 
debtor, or the sum of money that he has to pay at a fixed 
date. Secondly, it serves as an ideal means of purchase. 
Although existing only in the promise of the buyer to pay, it 
causes the commodity to change hands. It is not before the 
day fixed for payment that the means of payment actually 
steps into circulation, leaves the hand of the buyer for that of 
the seller. The circulating medium was transformed into a 
hoard, because the process stopped short after the first phase, 
because the converted shape of the commodity, viz., the money, 
was withdrawn from circulation. The means of payment 
enters the circulation, but only after the commodity has left 
it. The money is no longer the means that brings about the 
process. It only brings it to a close, by stepping in as the 
absolute form of existence of exchange value, or as the 
universal commodity. The seller turned his commodity into 
money, in order thereby to satisfy some want; the hoarder did 
the same in order to keep his commodity in its money-shape, 
and the debtor in order to be able to pay; if he do not pay, 
his poods will l>e sold by the sheriff. The value-form of com- 
modities, money, is therefore now the end and aim of a sale, 
and that ouing to a social necessity springing out of the 
jirocess of circulation itself. 

The bu)er converts money back into commodities l»efore he 
has turned commodities into money: in other words, he achieves 
the second metamorphosis of commodities before the first. 
The seller** commodity circulates, and realises its price, but 
only in the shape of 1 legal claim upon money. It »» converted 
into a use-value before it has been cons erred into money. The 
completion ot its first metamorphosis follows only at a late*’ 
period. 1 
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contradiction without a terminus medius. In so far as the 
payments balance one another, money functions only ideally 
as money of account, as a measure of value. In so far as actual 
payments have to be made, money does not serve as a circu- 
lating medium, as a mere transient agent in the interchange 
of products, but as the individual incarnation of social labour, 
as the independent form of existence of exchange value, as the 
universal commodity. This contradiction comes to a head in 
those phases of industrial and commercial crises which are 
known as monetary crises.' Such a crisis occurs only where 
the ever-lengthening chain of payments, and an artificial system 
of settling them, has been fully developed. Whenever there 
is a general and extensive disturbance of this mechanism, no 
matter what its cause, money becomes suddenly and immedi- 
ately transformed, from its merely ideal shape of money of 
account, into hard cash. Profane commodities can no longer 
replace it. The use-value of commodities becomes valueless, 
and their value vanishes in the presence of its own independent 
form. On the eve of the crisis, the bourgeois, with the self- 
sufficiency that springs from intoxicating prosperity, declares 
money to be a vain imagination. Commodities alone are 
money. But now the cry is everywhere: money alone is a 
commodityl As the hart pants after fresh water, so pants his 
soul after money, the only wealth. 1 In a crisis, the antithesis 
between commodities and their value-form, money, becomes 
heightened into an absolute contradiction. Hence, in such 
events, the form under which money appears is of no import- 


1 Tlit monetary crisis referred to in the teat, being a phase of every crnu, most be 
clearly distinguished from that particular form of crisis, which also is called a mone- 
tary crisis, but which may be produced by itself as an independent phenomenon in 
such a way as to react only indirectly on industry and commerce. The pivot of these 
crises is to be found in moneyed capital, and their sphere of direct action is there- 
fore the sphere of that capital, viz., banking, the stock exchange, and finance. 

’ “The sudden reversion from a system of credit to a system of hard cash heaps 
theoretical fright on top of the practical panic; and the dealers by whose agency 
circulation is effected, shudder before the impenetrable mystery in which their own 
economical relations are involved ” (Karl Man, Lc. p n 6). " The poor stand still, 
because the rich have no money to employ them, though they have the same land and 
binds to provide victuals and clothes, as ever they had; . . . which is the true Riches 
of a Nation, and not the money.” (John Eellen: “ Proposals for raising a Colledge 
of Industry,” Loud,, 1495, p. j.) 
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purchased commodities circulate for the purpose of transferring 
those debts to others. On the other hand, to the same extent 
as the system of credit is extended, so is the function of money 
as a means of payment. In that character it takes various 
forms peculiar to itself under which it makes itself at home in 
the sphere of great commercial transactions. Gold and silver 
coin, on the other hand, are mostly relegated to the sphere of 
retail trade. 1 

When the production of commodities has sufficiently ex- 
tended itself, money begins to serve as the means of payment 
beyond the sphere of the circulation of commodities. It 
becomes the commodity that is the universal subject-matter of 
all contracts.* Rents, taxes, and such like payments are 
transformed from payments in kind into money payments. To 
what extent this transformation depends upon the general 
conditions of production, is shown, to take one example, by the 
fact that the Roman Empire twice failed in its attempt to levy 
all contributions in money. The unspeakable misery of the 
French agricultural population under Louis XIV., a misery so 
eloquently denounced by Boisguillebert, Marshal, Vauban, and 
others, was due not only to the weight of the taxes, but also 


> A« in wimple of how little ready money is required in true commercial opera- 
tions, I give below i statement by one of the latest London houses of its yearly 
rtctipls and payments. Its transactions during the year i3j6, extending to many 
millions of pounds sterling, are here reduced to the scale of one million. 


Bankers* and Merchants* Bills 
payable after date, - 
Cheques on Bankers, &c, 
payable on demand - 
Country Notes, ... 
Bank of England Notes 

Gold, 

Silver and Copper,- - 
Post Office Orders, 


■Cj33>59« 

35?.7>5 

9.«»7 

6 *>J54 

j^S6 

933 


Payments. 

Bills payable liter date, 
Cheques on London Bankers, 
Bank of England Notes, 

Gold 

Silver and Copper, - 


Total, 


Total, • - - £1,000,00 


" Report from the Select Committee on the Bank Acts, July, iSjS,** p. lxti. 

1 **The course of trade being thus turned, from exchanging of goods for goods, or 
delivering and taking, to selling and paying, all the bargains ... are now stated 
upon the foot of a Price in money.*' (*" An Essay upon Publick Credit.** 3rd Ed 
Lend, 1 710, p. S) 
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payment, it follows that the quantity of the means of pay- 
ment required for all periodical payments, whatever their 
source, is in inverse proportion to the length of their periods.’ 

The development of money into a medium of payment 
makes it necessary to accumulate money against the dates 
fixed for the payment of the sums owing. While hoarding, as 
a distinct mode of acquiring riches, vanishes with the progress 
of civil society, the formation of reserves of the means of pay- 
ment grows with that progress. 


e. Universal Money. 

When money leaves the home sphere of circulation, it 
strips off the local garb3 which it there assumes, of a standard 
of prices, of coin, of tokens, and of a symbol of value, and re- 
turns to its original form of bullion. In the trade between the 
markets of the world, the value of commodities is expressed 
so as to be universally recognised. Hence their independent 
value-form also, in these cases, confronts them under the 
shape of universal money. It is only in the markets of the 
world that money acquires to the full extent the character of 
the commodity whose bodily form is also the immediate social 
incarnation of human labour in the abstract. Its real mode of 
existence in this sphere adequately corresponds to its ideal 
concept. 

Within the sphere of home circulation, there can be but one 
commodity which, by serving as a measure of value, becomes 
money. In the markets of the world a double measure of 
value holds sway, gold and silver.* 

* To the question, “If there wire occasion to raue 40 millions p.a., whether the 
same 6 millions (gold) . . . would suffice for such rerolutions and circulations thereof. 
*s trade requires," Petty replies in his usual masterly manner, " I answer yes: for the 
expense being 40 millions, if the revolutions were in such short circles, vu., weekly, 
as happens among poor artirans and labourers, wbo receive and pay every Saturday, 
then 1 3 parts of t million of money would answer these ends j but if the circles be 
quarterly, according to our custom of paying rent, and gathering taxes, then to 
millions were requisite. Wherefore, supposing payments in general to be of a mixed 
circle between one week and tj, then add so millions to | j, the half of which will 
be 10 as if we have 5^ millions we have enough." {William Petty: "Political 
Anatomy of Ireland.” 1671. Edit.: Lend. 1(9,, pp. 13, 14.) 

* Hence the absurdity of every law prescribing that the banks of a country (hall 
form reserves of that precious metal alone which circulates at home. The " pleasant 
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the markets of the world. The functions of hoards, therefore, 
arise in part out of the function of money, as the medium of 
the home circulation and home payments, and in part out 
of its function of money of the world. 1 For this latter func- 
tion, the genuine money-commodity, actual gold and silver, is 
necessary. On that account, Sir James Steuart, in order to 
distinguish them from their purely local substitutes, calls gold 
and silver “ money of the -world.” 

The current of the stream of gold and silver is a double one. 
On the one hand, it spreads itself from its sources over all the 
markets of the world, in order to become absorbed, to various 
extents, into the different national spheres of circulation, to 
fill the conduits of currency, to replace abraded gold and silver 
coins, to supply the material of articles of luxury, and to 
petrify into hoards.* This first current is started by the 
countries that exchange their labour, realised in commodities, 
for the labour embodied in the precious metals by gold and 
silver-producing countries. On the other hand, there is a con- 
tinual flowing backwards and forwards of gold and silver be- 
tween the different national spheres of circulation, a current 
whose motion depends on the ceaseless fluctuations in the 
course of exchanges 

Countries in which the bourgeois form of production is de- 
veloped to a certain extent, limit the hoards concentrated in 
the strong rooms of the banks to the minimum required for 

' “ I would desire, indeed, no more convincing evidence of the competency of the 
machinery t>f the hoards in specie-paying countries to perform every necessary office 
of international adjustment, without any sensible aid from the general circulation, 
than the facility with which France, when but just recovering from the shock of a 
destructive foreign invasion, completed within the space of 17 months the payment 
of her forced contribution of nearly 10 millions to the allied powers, and a consider- 
able proportion of the sum in specie, without any perceptible contraction or derange- 
ment of her domestic currency, or even any alarming fluctuation of her exchanges." 
(Fullarton, Le-, p-tjs) {For 4th German edition tee p. 807. 

• “ L’argent se parts jr e ntre les nations relativrtnent to besom quelle* en ont . . . 
toujour* atlW par Is productions." (le Trosne, l.c„ p. 916.) " The tninn 
which are continually giving gold and silver, do give sufficient to supply toch ■ need- 
ful balance to every nation.'' (J. VsnderlisK. 1 1„ p. *0.) 

> " Exchanges rise and fall every week, and at tore particular times in the vear 
run high against a nation, and at other times sun as high on the contrary." (N. 
ilsrhno, I C-. P- 19 ) 
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the proper performance of their peculiar functions.* When- 
ever these hoards are strikingly above their average level, it 
is, with some exceptions, an indication of stagnation in the 
circulation of commodities, of an interruption in the even flow 
of their metamorphoses . 1 

1 These various functions are liable to come mio dangerous conflict With ok so- 
other whenever gold and silver have also to lerve as a fund for the conversion of o*“‘ 

• “ What money is more than of absolute necessity for a Home Trade, i»d*l 
stock . . . and brings no profit to that country it’s kept in, but *J it is transported si 
trade, as well as imported.” (John BcUeis, Essays, p. 12.) "What if we bare too 
much, ooinl We may melt down the heaviest and turn it into the splendour of plate, 
vessels or utensils of gold or silver; or send it out as a commodity, where the jttW * 
wanted or desired ; or let it out at interest, where interest is high.” (VV. Petty: “ Vo 18 ' 
tulumcunque,” p. 39.) “ Money is but the fat of the Body Politick, whereof too 
much doth as often hinder its agility, as too little makes it sick .... as fat luhnciW 
the motion of the muscles, feeds in want of victuals, (ilia up the uneven cavities. *0 
beautifies the body; so doth money in the state quicken its action, feeds from ahroa 
in time of dearth at home; evens accounts . . . and beautifies the whole; 
especially the particular persons that have it in plenty.” (VV. Petty, ” ol ‘ 1 ' 
Anatomy of Ireland," p. 14.) 
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The Transformation of Money 
into Capital 


CHAPTER IV 

THE GENERAL FORMULA FOR CAPITAL 

The circulation of commodities is the starting point of capital. 
The production of commodities, their circulation, 3nd that more 
developed form of their circulation called commerce, these form 
the historical groundwork from which it rises. The modern 
history of capital dates from the creation in the 16 th century of 
a world-embracing commerce and a world-embracing market. 

If we abstract from the material substance of the circulation 
of commodities, that is, from the exchange of the various use- 
values, and consider only the economic forms produced by this 
process of circulation, we find its final result to be money : this 
final product of the circulation of commodities is the first form 
in which capital appears. 

As a matter of history, capital, as opposed to landed property, 
invariably takes the form at first of money; it appears as 
moneyed wealth, as the capital of the merchant and of the 
usurer. 1 But we have no need to refer to the origin of capital 
in order to discover that the first form of appearance of capital 
» money. We can see it daily under our very eyes. All new 
capital, to commence with, comes on the stage, that is, on the 
market, whether of commodities, labour, or money, even in our 

* The con (ran be(weai the power, bawd on (he pmoiul relation) of dominion and 
WrilUifc, that n conferred by landed projwrty, and (he laiperwnal power thai u 
f’en by money, t» well e»pre»«ed by the two Fieoch prceerla, “ Kulic lerre tarn 
•ijoeor," and “ L'irgent o'a pa* de tnil(«." 
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purchase. Therefore, in the circuit C — M- — C, the expendi- 
ture of money has nothing to do with its reflux. On the other 
hand, in M — C — M, the reflux of the money is conditioned 
by the very mode of its expenditure. ^Without this reflux, the 
operation fails, or the process is interrupted and incomplete, 
owing to the absence of its complementary and final phase, 
the sale. 

The circuit C — M — C starts with one commodity, and 
finishes with another, which falls out of circulation and into 
consumption. Consumption, the satisfaction of wants, in one 
word, use-value, is its end and aim. The circuit M — C — M, 
on the contrary, commences with money and ends with money. 
Its leading motive, and the goal that attracts it, is therefore 
mere exchange- value. 

In the simple circulation of commodifies, the two extremes of 
the circuit have the same economic form. They are both com- 

* modifies, and commodities of equal value. But they are also 
!• use-values differing in their qualities, as, for example, com and 
■ clothes. The exchange of products, of the different materials 
r 1 in which the labour of society is embodied, forms here the basis 
f of the movement. It is otherwise in the circulation M — -C-— M, 
t which at first sight appears purposeless, because tautological. 
'I Both extremes have the same economic form. They are both 

money, and therefore are not qualitatively different use-values; 
f for money is but the converted form of commodifies, in which 
5 J their particular use-values vanish. To exchange [100 for 
cotton, and then this same cotton again for £100, is merely a 
f 1 roundabout way of exchanging money for money, the same for 
ft the same, and appears to be an operation just as purposeless as 
■)' it is absurd. 1 One sum of money is distinguishable from another 

* 

s) ' Oo a fchange pas de l’argent centre de 1‘argeDt,- says Merrier de U Rinire to 
'j d" Mercantilist* (l.e., p. 4**0 to a work, which, e* profaso, treats of “ trade " and 
y ** speculation,*’ occurs the followings ** All trade consists io the exchange of things 
of different kinds; and the advantage “ (to the merchant I) " arises out of this differ- 

1 j * nct - To exchange a pound of bread against a pound of bread .... would 
** attended with no advantage; .... Kent* trade is adTiotageOtadj con- 
Wasted with gambling, which consists in a mere exchange of money for money."* 
1 i (Th. Corbet, “ An Inquiry into the Casses and Modes of the Wealth of Individuals ; 
4 j «t the Principles of Trade and Speculation explained.” London, 1*41, p. j) Al- 
thoggh Corbet does not see that M— M, the exchange of moDey for money, a the 
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This boundless greed after riches, this passionate chase after 
exchange-value, 1 is common to the capitalist and the miser; 
but while the miser is merely a capitalist gone mad, the 
i capitalist is a rational miser. The never-ending augmentation 
’ of exchange-value, which the miser strives after, by seeking to 
, save* his money from circulation, is attained by the more acute 
f capitalist, by constantly throwing it afresh into circulation.! 

, The independent form, i.e., the money-form, which the value 
' of commodities assumes in the case of simple circulation, serves 
‘ only one purpose, namely, their exchange, and vanishes in the 
final result of the movement. On the other hand, in the circula- 
? tion M — C — M, both the money and the commodity represent 
■' only different modes of existence of value itself, the money its 
general mode, and the commodity its particular, or, so to say, 
, disguised mode.< It is constantly changing from one form to 
y the other without thereby becoming lost, and thus assumes an 
automatically active character. If now we take in turn each 
of the two different forms which self-expanding value suc- 
Z* cessively assumes in the course of its life, we then arrive at 
#5 these two propositions: Capital is money: Capital is com- 
* f \ modities.S In truth, however, value is here the active factor in 
a process, in which, while constantly assuming the form in turn 
i* |( of money and commodities, it at the same time changes in 
magnitude, differentiates itself by throwing off surplus-value 
ifl from itself; the original value, in other words, expands spon- 
taneously. For the movement, in the course of which it adds 
surplus value, is its own movement, its expansion, therefore, is 

a J' ' “ TV* incxtincehhiblc fiuion for fun. the tori u m fastea. «ill tlnp k-id 
V ••I'Sulnh " (McCuUoeh I “ The pnoerpln cf Pohu Econ.“ Lor den, it jo, p. ) 
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automatic expansion. Because it is value, it has acquired the 
occult quality of being able to add value to itself. It brin~' 
forth living offspring, or, at the least, lays golden eggs. 

Value, therefore, being the active factor in such a proce 
and assuming at one time the form of money, at another tf 
of commodities, but through all these changes preserving its* 
and expanding, it requires some independent form, by means 
which its identity* may at any time be established. And tf 
form it possesses only in the shape of money. It is under tj 
form of money that value begins and ends, and begins agai 
every act of its own spontaneous generation. It began l 
being £ioo y it is now £\ 10, and so on. But the money it« 
is only one of the two forms of value. Unless it takes the for 
of some commodity, it does not become capital. There ishfl 
no antagonism, as in the case of hoarding, between the mon< 
and commodities. The capitalist knows that all commodity 
however scurvy they may look, or however badly they rna 
smell, are in faith and in truth money, inwardly circumcise 
Jews, and what is more, a wonderful means whereby out < 
money to make more money. 

In simple circulation, C — M — C, the value of commoditic 
attained at the most a form independent of their use-values, U 
the form of money; but that same value now in the circulatio 
M — C — M, or the circulation of capital, suddenly present 
itself as an independent substance, endowed with a motion o 
its own, passing through a life-process of its own, in wniCJ 
money and commodities are mere forms which it assumes an* 
casts off in turn. Nay, more: instead of simply representing 
the relations of commodities, it enters now, so to say, > nt( 
private relations with itself. It -differentiates itself as origins 
value from itself as surplus-value; as the father differentiate! 
himself from himself qui the son, yet both are one and of on* 
age: for only by the surplus value of £10 does the £100 origin - 
ally advanced become capital, and so soon as this takes place, sc 
soon as the son, and by the son, the father, is begotten, so soon 
does their difference vanish, and they again become one, £1 ,0 ‘ 
Value therefore now becomes value in process, money in pro- 
cess, and, as such, capital. It comes out. of circulation, enters 
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into it again, preserves and multiplies itself within its circuit, 
comes back out of it with expanded bulk, and begins the same 
round ever afresh.* M — M', money which begets money, 
such is the description of Capital, from the mouths of its first 
interpreters, the Mercantilists. 

Buying in order to sell, or, more accurately, buying in order 
to sell dearer, M — C — M', appears certainly to be a form 
peculiar to one kind of capital alone, namely, merchants’ capital. 
But industrial capital too is money, that is changed into com- 
modities, and by the sale of these commodities, is re-converted 
into more money. The events that take place outside the 
sphere of circulation, in the interval between the buying and 
selling, do not affect the form of this movement. Lastly, in the 
case of interest-bearing capital, the circulation M — C — M' 
appears abridged. We have its result without the intermediate 
stage, in the formM — M',** en style lapidaire ” so to say, money 
that is worth more money, value that is greater than itself. 

M — C — M' is therefore in reality the general formula of 
capital as it appears pnma facie within the sphere of circulation. 


CHAPTER V 

CONTRADICTIONS IN THE GENERAL 
FORMULA OF CAPITAL 

Tut form which circulation takes when money becomes 
capital, is opposed to all the laws we have hitherto investigated 
bearing on the nature of commodities, value and money, and 
even of circulation itself. What distinguishes this form from 
that of the simple circulation of commodities, is the inverted 
order of succession of the two antithetical processes, sale and 
purchase. How can this purely formal distinction between 
these processes change their character as it were by magic? 

But that is not all. This inversion has no existence for two 
out of the three persons who transact business together. As 
capitalist, I buy commodities from A and sell them again to B, 

1 Capital “ portion fruc'ifiiMc de U riches* aerumulee . . . vileur pennanrnte, 
tmmipbante." (Sismondi : “ Noamut pnncipc* <lc I'fcon. pobt." i. i., p. S8. jj.) 
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from each other, and on the settling day the amounts mutually 
owing are equal and cancel each other. The money in this 
case is money of account and serves to express the value of the 
commodities by their prices, but is not, in the shape of itself, 
hard cash, confronted with them. So far as regards use-values, 
it is clear that both parties may gain some advantage. Both 
part 'with goods that, as use-vaiucs, are of no service to them, 
and receive others that they can make use of. And there may 
also be a further gain. A, who sells wine and buys com, 
possibly produces more wine, with given labour time, than 
Farmer B could, and B, on the other hand, more com than 
wine-grower A could. A, therefore, may get, for the same 
exchange value, mote corn, and R more wine, than each would 
respectively get without any exchange by producing his own 
corn and wine. With reference, therefore, to use-values, there 
is good ground for saying that “ exchange is a transaction by 
which both sides gain.” 1 It is otherwise with exchange-value. 
“ A man who has plenty of wine and no com treats with a man 
who has plenty of corn and no wine; an exchange takes place 
between them of com to the value of 50, for wine of the same 
value. This act produces no increase of exchange-value either 
for the one or the other; for each of them already possessed, 
before the exchange, a value equal to that which he acquired 
by means of that operation.”* The result is not altered by 
introducing money, as a medium of circulation, between the 
commodities, and making the sale and the purchase two distinct 
acts.J The value of a commodity is expressed in its price 
before it goes into circulation, and is therefore a precedent 
condition of circulation, not its result.* 

Abstractedly considered, that i% apart from circumstances 
not immediately flowing from the laws of the simple circulation 
of commodities, there is in an exchange nothing (if we except 
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the replacing of one use-value by another) but a metamorphosis 
a mere change in the form of the commodity. The same 
exchange value, f.e., the same quantity of incorporated social 
labour, remains throughout in the hands of the owner of the 
commodity, first in the shape of his own commodity, then in 
the form of the money for which he exchanged it, and lastly, 
in the shape of the commodity he buys with that money. 
This change of form does not imply a change in the magnitude 
of the value. But the change, which the value of the 
commodity undergoes in this process, is limited to a change in 
its money form. This form exists first as the price of the com- 
modity offered for sale, then as an actual sum of money, which, 
however, was already expressed in the price, and lastly, as the 
price of an equivalent commodity. This change of form no 
more implies, taken alone, a change in the quantity of value, 
than does the change of a £5 note into sovereigns, half sove- 
reigns and shillings. So far therefore as the circulation of 
commodities effects a change in the form alone of their values, 
and is free from disturbing influences, it must be the exchange 
of equivalents. Little as Vulgar-Economy knows about the 
nature of value, yet whenever it wishes to consider the 
phenomena of circulation in their purity, it assumes that supply 
and demand are equal, which amounts to this, that their fflf c * 
is nil. If therefore, as regards the use-values exchanged, both 
buyer and seller may possibly gain something, this is not the 
case as regards the exchange values. I Jere we must rather say> 
** Where equality exists there can be no gain."' It is true, 
commodities may be sold at prices deviating from their values, 
but these deviations are to be considered as infractions of the 
laws of the exchange of commodities,* which In its normal 
state is an exchange of equivalents, consequently, no mem'* 1 
for increasing value.1 

Hence, we see that behind all attempts to represent the 
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circulation of commodities as a source of surplus-value, there 
lurks a quid pro quo, a mixing up of use-value and exchange- 
value. For instance, Condillac says: ** It is not true that on 
an exchange of commodities we give value for value. On the 
contrary, each of the two contracting parties in every case, 
gives a less for a greater value. ... If we really exchanged 
equal values, neither party could make a profit. And yet, they 
both gain, or ought to gain. Why? The value ot a thing 
consists solely in its relation to our wants. What is more to 
the one is less to the other, and vice versa. ... It is not to be 
assumed that we offer for sale articles required for our own 
consumption. . . . We wish to part with a useless thing, in 
order to get one that we need; we want to give less for more. 
... It was natural to think that, in an exchange, value was 
given for value, whenever each of the articles exchanged was 
of equal value with the same quantity of gold. . . . But there 
is another point to be considered in our calculation. The 
question is, whether we both exchange something superfluous 
for something necessary.” 1 We see in this passage, how Con- 
dillac not only confuses use-values with exchan ge-values, but 
in a really childish manner assumes, that in a society, m which 
the production of commodities is well developed, each producer 
produces his own means of subsistence, and throws into circu- 
lation only the excess over his own requirements.* Still 
Condillac’s argument is frequently used by modern economists, 
more especially when the point is to show, that the exchange 
of Commodities in its developed form, commerce, is productive 
of surplus-value. For instance, " Commerce . . . adds value to 
products, for the same products in the hands of consumers, are 
worth more than in the hands of producers, and it may strictly 

‘ Cond.lUf 1 - Lt Oct Turret el Ic Counra i fl M H * (177^). Edit. D.irtrt MoLnari 
m dTfv«. Tolu” I'aru. il,), p. at;, tic. 
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dear. Our friend gained to as a seller only to lose it again as 
a buyer.* The nett result is, that all owners of commodities 
sell their goods to one another at 1 o % above their value, which 
comes precisely to the same as if they sold them at their true 
value. Such a general and nominal rise of prices has the same 
effect as if the values had been expressed in weight of silver 
instead of in weight of gold. The nominal prices of com- 
modities would rise, but the real relation between their values 
would remain unchanged. 

Let us make the opposite assumption, that the buyer has 
the privilege of purchasing commodities under their value. 
In this case it is no longer necessary to bear in mind that he 
in his turn will become a seller. He was so before he became 
buyer; he had already lost to % in selling before he gained 
to % as buyer.* Everything is just as it was. 

The creation of surplus-value, and therefore the conversion 
of money into capital, can consequently be explained neither 
on the assumption that commodities are sold above their value, 
nor that they are bought below their value.3 

The problem is in no way simplified by introducing irrele- 
vant matters after the manner of Col. Torrens: “ Effectual 
demand consists in the power and inclination (I), on the part of 
consumers, to give for commodities, either by immediate or 
circuitous barter, some greater portion of . . . capital than their 
production costs.”4 In relation to circulation, producers an3 
consumers meet only as buyers and sellers. To assert that the 
surplus-value acquired by the producer has its origin in the 
fact that consumers pay for commodities more than their value, 

' “By the augmentation of ike nominal value of the produce . . . teileix pot en- 
riched ^ . . tince what they gain u teller*, they precisely expend in the quality of 
buyer,.’* f The Essential Principle* of the Wealth of Nations," &C., London, 1797, 
P- 6 ®0 

* “ Si ton est forct d« donner pour iS lines une quantitf de telle production qui 
en yalait 14, lortqu'on employers ce mime argent a acheter, on aura dgalcment pour 

ioa p , ayait 2 *'’ C LeTraoe " Lc - p - 8, 7-) 

1 Chaque vtntkur ne pent done parvetur i rencMrir babitoeuement *e» march an- 
diset, qu’en *e soumetunt aussi 1 payer habitueUerocnt plus cher lex marchandisei 
des autre* Yendcurst et par la me me raison, ebaque consomcnawur ne pent payee 
habitue Ue mens moins chef ce qu*0 achite. qu'en sesoumettant aussi 1 une diminution 
temblable tur le pH* det chose* qu'tl tend." f 1 Merrier de la RmJre," L c.p. jjj) 

* R. Torrens i " An Essay on the Production of Wetlth " London, itn, p. 349. 
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is only to say in other words; The owner of commodities p< 
sesses, as a seller, the privilege of selling too dear. The sell 
has himself produced the commodities or represents their pi 
ducer, but the buyer had to no less extent produced the coi 
modifies represented by his money, or represents their pr 
ducer. The distinction between them is, that one buys ar 
the other sells. The fact that the owner of the commodity 
under the designation of producer, sells them over their valu 
and under the designation of consumer, pays too much f< 
them, does not carry us a single step further.* 

To be consistent therefore, the upholders of the delusion th: 
surplus-value has its origin in a nominal rise of prices or in th 
privilege which the seller has of selling too dear, must assum 
the existence of a class that only buys and does not sell, U 
only consumes and docs not produce. The existence of such 
class is inexplicable from the standpoint wc have so far reached 
viz., that of simple circulation. But let us anticipate. Th 
money with which such a class is constantly making purchase* 
must constantly flow into their pockets, without any exchange 
gratis, by might or right, from the pockets of the commodity 
owners themselves. To sell commodities above their value t< 
such a class, is only to crib back again a part of the monej 
previously given to it.* The towns of Asia Minor thus paid J 
yearly money tribute to ancient Rome. With this money 
Rome purchased from them commodities, and purchased them 
too dear. The provincials cheated the Romans, and thus 
back from their conquerors, in the course of trade, a portion ® 
the tribute. Yet, for all that, the conquered were the really 
cheared. Their goods were still paid forwith their own money 
That is not the way to get rich or to create surplus-value. 

1-et us therefore keep within the bounds of exchange where 

1 “ Tie ilet of pn-<5c» being ptUf by the toctumen, a, enareJIy, terytbtvrii-^ 

»f* the twuiuwrtf* (G. Rimay , “An Em; on the Dutribuiion °f VV««fts. 
tisUwfh. i»j«. p. ilj) 
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sellers are also buyers, and buyers, sellers. Our difficulty may 
perhaps have arisen from treating the actors as personifications 
instead of as individuals. 

A may be clever enough to get the advantage of B or C 
without their being able to retaliate. A sells wine worth £40 
to B, and obtains from him in exchange corn to the value of 
A has converted his £40 into ^50, has made more money 
out of less, and has converted his commodities into capital. 
Let us examine this a little more closely. Before the exchange 
we had £40 worth of wine in the hands of A, and £50 worth 
of corn in those of B, a total value of £9 o . After the exchange 
we have still the same total value of £90. The value in circula- 
tion has not increased by one iota, it is only distributed differ- 
ently between A and B. What is a loss of value to B is surplus- 
value to A; what is " minus ” to one is “ plus ” to the other. 
The same change would have taken place, if A, without the 
formality of an exchange, had directly stolen the £10 from B. 
The sum of the values in circulation can clearly not be aug- 
mented by any change in their distribution, any more than 
the quantity of the precious metals in a country by a Jew 
selling a Queen Ann’s farthing for a guinea. The capitalist 
class, as a whole,in any country, cannot over-reach themselves. 1 

Turn and twist then as we may, the fact remains unaltered. 
If equivalents are exchanged, no surplus-value results, and if 
non-equivalents are exchanged, still no surplus-value.* Circula- 
tion, or the exchange of commodities, begets no value .3 

' Destutt de Tracy, although, or perhaps because, be was a memberof the Institute, 
held the opposite view. He lays, industrial capitalist* make profits because ” they 
all sell for more than it hu cost to produce. And to whom do they sell? In the 
first instance to one another." (1. c., p. 139 ) 

1 “LYchang* qui *e fait de deux valeurs /gales n'augmeme m ne dimmue la masse 
des valeurs subsistantes dans la sociftf. LYchange de deux valeuxa infgales - . 
ne change rien non plus V !a somroe del vakutt tociales, bien qu'il ajaute i la fortune 
de 1’un ce qu’il 8te de la fortune de l’autre” (J. B. Say, 1. c. t. pp. 344, 345.) Say, 
not in the least troubled as to the consequences of this statement, borrow, it, almost 
word for word, from the Physiocrats. The following exam pie will shew how Monsieur 
Say turned to account the writings of the Physiocrats, in his day quite forgotten, for 
the purpose of expanding the ” value " of his own. His most celebrated saying, " On 
n'achitc da produits qu'ivcc dcs prodiuts” {1. c, t. II., p. 438) runs as follows in 
the original physiocratic work s “ Lev productions nese paient qu’avec des productions.” 
(“ Le Trosne," L c , p. 899 ) 

> “ Exchange confers no value at all upon products.” (F. Way land : “The Ele- 
ments of Poblical Economy.” Boston, iljj, p. «68.) 
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tistic is a double science, one part belonging to commerce, the 
other to economic, the latter being necessary and praiseworthy, 
the former based on circulation and with justice disapproved 
(for it is not based on Nature, but on mutual cheating), there- 
fore the usurer is most rightly hated, because money itself is 
the source of his gain, and is not used for the purposes for 
which it was invented. For it originated for the exchange of 
commodities, but interest makes out of money, more money. 
Hence its name (tokos interest and offspring). For the be- 
gotten are like those who beget them. But interest is money 
of money, so that of all modes of making a living, this is the 
most contrary to nature.”* 

In the course of our investigation, we shall find that both 
merchants’ capital and interest-bearing capital are derivative 
forms, and at the same time it will become clear, why these 
two forms appear in the course of history before the modern 
standard form of capital. 

We have shown that surplus-value cannot be created by 
circulation, and, therefore, that in its formation, something 
must take place in the background, which is not apparent in 
the circulation itself. 1 But can surplus-value possibly originate 
anywhere else than in circulation, which is the sum total of all 
the mutual relations of commodity-owners, as far as they are 
determined by their commodities? Apart from circulation, 
the commodity -owner is in relation only with his own com- 
modity. So far as regards value, that relation is limited to 
this, that the commodity contains a quantity of his own labour, 
that quantity being measured by a definite social standard. 
This quantity is expressed by the value of the commodity, and 
since the value is reckoned in money of account, this quantity 
is also expressed by the price, which we will suppose to be £10. 
But his labour is not represented both by the value of the 
commodity, and by a surplus over that value, not by a price of 
to that is also a price of 1 1, not by a value that is greater than 
itself. The commodity owner can, by his labour, create value, 
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into it at starting. His development into a full-grown capi- 
talist must take place, both within the sphere of circulation 
and without it. These are the conditions of the problem 
Hie Rhodus, hie saltal 


CHAPTER VI 

THE BUYING AND SELLING OF LABOUR- 
POWER 

The change of value that occurs in the case of money intended 
to be converted into capital, cannot take place in the money 
itself, since in its function of means of purchase and of pay- 
ment, it does no more than realise the price of the commodity 
it buys or pays for; and, as hard cash, it is value petrified, 
never varying. 1 Just as little can it originate in the second 
act of circulation, the re-sale of the commodity, which does 
no more than transform the article from its bodily form back 
again into its money-form. The change must, therefore, tak? 
place in the commodity bought by the first act, M — C, but not 
in its value, for equivalents are exchanged, and the commodity 
is paid for at its full value. We are, therefore, forced to the 
conclusion that the change originates in the use-value, as such, 
of the commodity, i.e., in its consumption. In order to be able 
to extract value from the consumption of a commodity, our 
friend. Moneybags, must be so lucky as to find, within the 
sphere of circulation, in the market, a commodity, whose use 
value possesses the peculiar property of being a source of 
value, whose actual consumption, therefore, is itself an em- 
bodiment of labour, and, consequently, a creation of values. 
The possessor of money does find on the market such a special 
commodity in capacity for labour or labour-power. 

By labour-power or capacity for labour is to be understood 
the aggregate of those mental and physical capabilities exist- 
ing in a human being, which he exercises whenever he 
produces a use-value of any description. 

• “In the form of money . . . capita) b productive of no profit.” (Ricardo, 
" Pnnc. of Fo). Econ.” p. 167.) 
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The second essential condition to the owner of money 
finding labour-power in the market as a commodity is this— 
that the labourer instead of being in the position to sell com- 
modities in which his labour is incorporated, must be obliged 
to offer for sale as a commodity that very labour-power, which 
exists only in his living self. 

In order that a man may be able to sell commodities other 
than labour-power, he must of course have the means of 
production, as raw material, implements, &c. No boots can 
be made without leather. He requires also the means of 
subsistence. Nobody — not even “ a musician of the future"— 
can live upon future products, or upon use-values in an un- 
finished state; and ever since the first moment of his appearance 
on the world’s stage, man always has been, and must still be 
a consumer, both before and while he is producing. In a 
society where all products assume the form of commodities, 
these commodities must be sold after they have been produced ; 
it is only after their sale that they can serve in satisfying the 
requirements of their producer. The time necessary for their 
, sale is superadded to that necessary for their production. 

1 For the conversion of his money into capital, therefore, the 
owner of money must meet in the market with the free 
'' labourer, free in the double sense, that as a free man he can 
dispose of his labour-power as his own commodity, and that on 
' the other hand he has no other commodity for sale, is short 
4 of everything necessary for the realisation of his labour- 
^ power. 

,t The question why this free labourer confronts him in the 
market, has no interest for the owner of money, who regards 
y the labour market as a branch of the general market for com- 
* modifies. And for the present it interests us just as little. 
£ We cling to the fact theoretically, as he does practically. One 
p thing, however, is clear— nature does not produce on the one 
f T side owners of money or commodities, and on the other men 
possessing nothing but their own labour -power. This relation 
^ has no natural basis, neither is its social basis one that » 
’<* common to all historical periods. It is dearly the result ©t a 
p historical development, the product of waw ccemotniod 
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revolutions, of the extinction of a whole series of older forms 
of social production. 

So, too, the economical categories, already discussed byes, 
bear the stamp of history. Definite historical conditions tst 
necessary that a product may become a commodity. It mast 
not be produced as the immediate means of subsistence 0 ke 
producer himself. Had we gone further, and inquired un a 
what circumstances all, or even the majority of products 
the form of commodities, we should have found that this cw 
only happen with production of a very specific kind, capi * 
production. Such an inquiry, however, would have * 
foreign to the analysis of commodities. Production 
circulation of commodities can take place, although the 
mass of the objects produced are intended for the 
requirements of their producers, are not turned into comm 
ties, and consequently social production is not yet by a ong 
way dominated in its length and breadth by exchange- 
The appearance of products as commodities presupposes su 
development of the social division of labour, that the separa 
of use-value from exchange-value, a separation which 
begins with barter, must already have been completed. ^ 
such a degree of development is common to many forms 
society, which in other respects present the most varying 
historical features. On the other hand, if we consider monejt 
its existence implies a definite stage in the exchange 
commodities. The particular functions of money whi ^ 
performs, either as the mere equivalent of commodities, or^ 
means of circulation, or means of payment, as hoard 0 
universal money, point, according to the extent and rca 
preponderance of the one function or the other, to v ^ 
different stages in the process of social production. * . 
know by experience that a circulation of commodities rC *i * 
primitive, suffices for the production of all these forms. _ 
wise with capital. The historical conditions of its exis 
are by no means given with the mere circulation of money ^ 
commodities. It can spring into life, only when the owner 
the means of production and subsistence meets in the n»r 
with the free labourer selling his labour-power. And t is 0 
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historical condition comprises a world’s history. Capital, 
therefore, announces from its first appearance a new epoch in 
the process of social production.' 

\Ve must now examine more closely this peculiar commodity, 
labour-power. Like all others it has a value.' How is that 
value determined? 

The value of labour-power is determined, as in the case of 
every other commodity, by the labour-time necessary for the 
production, and consequently also the reproduction, of this 
special article. So far as it has value, it represents no more 
than a definite quantity of the average labour of society 
incorporated in it. Labour-power exists only as a capacity, or 
power of the living individual. Its production consequently 
presupposes his existence. Given the individual, the produc- 
tion of labour-power consists in his reproduction of himself or 
his maintenance. For his maintenance he requires a given 
quantity of the means of subsistence. Therefore the labour- 
time requisite for the production of labour-power reduces itself 
to that necessary for the production of those means of 
subsistence; in other words, the value of labour-power is the 
value of the means of subsistence necessary for the mainten- 
ance of the labourer. Labour-power, however, becomes a 
reality only by its exercise; it sets itself in action only by 
working. But thereby a definite quantity of human muscle, 
nerve, brain, fee., is wasted, and these require to be restored. 
This increased expenditure demands a larger income.i If the 
owner of labour-power works to-day, to-morrow he must again 
be able to repeat the same process in the same conditions as 
regards health and strength. His means of subsistence must 
therefore be sufficient to maintain him in his normal state as 

• Ttit capital »l epoch h therefore chiricteriied by Ibis lb it labour-power ut« 
in the evw of the Uhouerr him* If the form of a commodity which ii bu property, 
hi» labour continently become, wage Labour. Oo the other hind, it M only from 
vb>» moment that She produce of labour nniemaUy become, » comromoiity. 

* “ TV eiloe or worth of • min, h i> of ill other thinft hh price — (hit a to nr, 
*> much 1, would he jpern for the me of hii power.” (TV ! table i “ Ermthia “ ta 
"«U Ed. Molef worth. Land, it 59-!*. w. ui, j>. y£J 

I ll-tire the Fomin ViUwm. M oerrtacAer of the ifricuhunl ilim. rec r ier d 
”mao. meiETT fire thin wading tilers became hii work n Ugh ter." (TV 

Momorwn K3m Geichichie, iljf>p ti&J 
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in commodities of a greater or less amount. This amount 
varies according to the more or less complicated character of 
the labour-power. The expenses of this education (excessively 
small in the case of ordinary labour-power), enter pro tanto 
into the total value spent in its production. 

The value of labour-power resolves itself into the value of a 
definite quantity of the means of subsistence. It therefore 
varies with the value of these means or with the quantity of 
labour requisite for their production. 

Some of the means of subsistence, such as food and fuel, are 
consumed daily, and a fresh supply must be provided 
daily. Others such as clothes and furniture last for 
longer periods and require to be replaced only at longer in- 
tervals. One article must be bought or paid for daily, another 
weekly, another quarterly, and so on. But in whatever way 
the sum total of these outlays may be spread over the year, 
they must be covered by the average income, taking one day 
with another. If the total of the commodities required daily 
for the production of labour-power *= A, and those required 
weekly — B, and those required quarterly = C, and so on, the 
daily average of these commodities = * SA * c ~ Suppose 

that in this mass of commodities requisite for the average day 
there are embodied 6 hours of social labour, then there is incor- 
porated daily in labour-power half a day’s average social labour, 
in other words, half a day’s labour is requisite for the daily 
production of labour-power. This quantity of labour forms 
the value of a day’s labour-power or the value of the labour- 
power daily reproduced. If half a day's average social labour is 
incorporated in three shillings, then three shillings is the price 
corresponding to the value of a day’s labour-power. If its 
owner therefore offers it for sale at three shillings a day, its 
selling price is equal to Us value, and according to our sup- 
position, our friend Moneybags, who is intent upon convert- 
ing his three shillings into capital, pays this value. 

The minimum limit of the value of labour-power is de- 
termined by the value of the commodities, without the daily 
supply of which the labourer cannot renew his vital energy, 
consequently by the value of those means of subsistence that 
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purchase or as a means of payment, this mikes no alteration in 
the nature of the exchange of commodities. The price of the 
labour-power is fixed by the contract, although it is not 
realised till later, like the rent of a house. The labour-poweris 
sold, although it is only paid for at a later period. It 
therefore, be useful, for a clear comprehension of the relation 
of the parties, to assume provisionally, that the possessor o 
labour-power, on the occasion of each sale, immediately re- 
ceives the price stipulated to be paid for it. 

We now know how the value paid by the purchaser to t * 
possessor of this peculiar commodity', labour-power, is < 
termined. The use-value which the former gets in exchans 
manifests itself only in the actual usufruct, in the consum 
tion of the labour-power. The money owner buys evo 
thing necessary for this purpose, such as raw material, in t 
market, and pays for it at its full value. The consumption 
labour-power is at one and the same time the production 
commodities and of surplus value. The consumption of laho 
power is completed, as in the case of every other commodit 
outside the limits of the market or of the sphere of circulate 
Accompanied by Mr. Moneybags and by the possessor 1 
labour-power, we therefore take leave for a time'of this ti°'- 
sphere, where everything takes place on the surface and in vlf 
of all men, and follow them both into the hidden abode of p ri 

for sale in this manner." In many English and still more Scotch agricultura^ 
tricts, wages are paid fortnightly and even monthly; with such long intervals 1* ^ 
the payments, the agricultural labourer is obliged to buy on credit- • VJ. -ty 
pay higher prices, and is in fact tied to the shop which gives him credit, 
at Ilorningham in Wilts, for example, where the wages are monthly, the ^ 
that he could buy elsewhere at is iod per atone, costs him is ^d per atone, t 
Report ” on “ Public Health " by “ The Medical Officer of the Privy *- oun< y , 
1*64," p. 164.) “ The block printers of Paisley and Kilmarnock enforced- 

strike, fortnightly, instead of monthly payment of wages." (“ Reports ot ^ 
speetors of Factories for jist Oc(., 1*53,” p. 34.) As a further pretty result o , 
credit given by the workmen to the capitalist, we may refer to the method cone . 
many English coal mines, where the labourer is not paid till the end of f a 

and in the meantime, receives sums on account from the capitalist, often in j 

which the miner is obliged to pay more than the market price (Truck-system;. ( 

a common practice with the coal masters to pay once a month, and advance c 
their workmen at the end of each intermediate week. The cash is givenin the • jj 
(£/., the_Tommy shop which belongs to the matter); “ the men take 

•»’. it out on the other." f* Children's Employment Commission, 1H. Krp° 
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ducti on, on whose threshold there stares us in the face "No 
admittance except on business.” Here we shall sec, not only 
how capital produces, but how capital is produced. We shall 
at last force the secret of profit making. 

This sphere that we arc deserting, within whose boundaries 
the sale and purchase oflabour-powcr goes on, is in fact a very 
Eden of the innate rights of nun. There alone rule Freedom, 
Equality, Property and Bentham. Freedom, because both buyer 
and seller of a commodity, say oflabour-powcr, are constrained 
only by their own free will. They contract as free agents, and 
he agreement they come to, is but the form in which they give 
egal expression to their common will. Equality, because each 
inters into relation with the other, as with a simple owner of 
commodities, and the)' exchange equivalent for equivalent. 
Property, because each disposes only of what is his own. And 
Bentham, because each looks only to himself. The only force 
that brings them together and puts them in relation with each 
other, is the selfishness, the gain and the private interests of 
each. Each looks to himself only, and no one troubles himself 
about the rest, and just because they do so, do they all, in 
accordance with the pre-established harmony of things, or 
under the auspices of an all-shrewd providence, work together 
to their mutual advantage, for the common weal and in the 
interest of all. 

On leaving this sphere of simple circulation or of exchange 
of commodities, which furnishes the " Free-trader Vulgaris ’’ 
with his views and ideas, and with the standard by which he 
judges a society based on capital and wages, we think we can 
perceive a change in the physiognomy of our dramatis persona*. 
He, who before was the money owner, now strides in front as 
capitalist; the possessor of labour-power follows as his labourer. 
The one with an air of importance, smirking, intent on business, 
the other, timid and holding back, like one who is bringing his 
own hide to market and has nothing to expect but — a hiding. 
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the means of subsistence ready to hand, exists indepen 
of him, and is the universal subject of human labour, 
those things which labour merely separates from immedi 
connection with their environment, are subjects of hb< 
spontaneously provided by Nature. Such are fish which 
catch and take from their element, water, timber which 
fell in the virgin forest, and ores which we extract from th 
veins. If, on the other hand, the subject of labour has, so 
say, been filtered through previous labour, we call it r 
material; such is ore already extracted and ready for was 
ing. All raw material is the subject of labour, but not evt 
subject of labour is raw material; it can only become so, *ft 
it has undergone some alteration by means of labour. 

An instrument of labour is a thing, or a complex of thing 
which the labourer interposes between himself and the suty 
of his labour, and which serves as the conductor of hts activit 
He makes use of the mechanical, physical, and chemical pr 
perties of some substances in order to make other substano 
subservient to his aims.* Leaving out of consideration 
ready-made means of subsistence as fruits, in gathering wbh 
a man’s own limbs serve as the instruments of his labour, tl 
first thing of which the labourer possesses himself is not tt 
subject of labour but its instrument. Th«9 nature becomes or 
of the organs of his activity, one that he annexes to hu o* 
bodily organs, adding stature to himself in spite of the I'm' 1 
As the earth is his original Jarder, so too it is his original jot 
house. It supplies him, for instance, with stones for throw* 11 , 
grinding, pressing, cutting, &c. The earth itself is an instn* 
ment of labour, but when used as such in agriculture iniplk^ 
whole series of" other instruments and a comparatively h ! * 
development of labour.* No sooner does labour undergo t. 
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least development, than it requires specially prepared instru- 
ments. Thus in the oldest caves we find stone implements and 
weapons. In the earliest period of human history domesticated 
animals, fie., animals which have been bred for the purpose, and 
have undergone modifications by means of labour, play the 
! chief part as instruments of labour along with specially pro- 

I pared stones, wood, bones, ifild shells. 1 The use and fabrication 
■ of instruments of labour, although existing in the germ among 
s certain species of animals, is specifically characteristic of the 
i human labour-process, and Franklin therefore defines man as a 
'J tool-making animal. Relics of by-gone instruments of labour 
;) possess the same importance for the investigation of extinct 
i economical forms of society, as do fossil bones for the determin- 
; ation of extinct species of animals. It is not the articles made, 

I I but how they are made, and by what instruments, that enables 
jr us to distinguish different economical epochs.* Instruments of 
w labour not only supply a standard of the degree of develop- 
if ment to which human labour has attained, but they are also 
H indicators of the social conditions under which that labour is 
if carried on. Among the instruments of labour, those of a 
if mechanical nature, which, taken as a whole, wc may call the 
IP bone and muscles of production, offer much more decided 
5 < characteristics of a given epoch of production, than those which 
iff like pipes, tubs, baskets, jars, &rc., serve only to hold the 
ft materials for labour, which latter class, we may in a general 
jyf way, call the vascular system of production. The latter first 

begins to play an important part in the chemical industries. 
ft In a wider sense we may include among the instruments of 
t i labour, in addition to those things that are used for directly 
ft transferring labour to its subject, and which therefore, in one 
-M • Turco* in tin “ Rrrtcttont tar b Formation *t U Distribution dr* RichrMn “ 
(■?**> t)nn£» »»U into prominence the importance of domeiticatrd animali to rartp 
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way or another, serve as conductors of activity, all such object 
as are necessary for carrying on the labour-process. _ These 
not enter directly into the process, but without them it is eit e 
impossible for it to take place at all, or possible only to 
partial extent. Once more we find the earth to be a univers 
instrument of this sort, for it furnishes a locus standi to 
labourer and a field of employment for his activity. Araonj 
instruments that are the result of previous labour and 51 
belong to this class, we find workshops, canals, roads, an s 
forth. . , * 

In the labour-process, therefore, man’s activity, with the c ! 
of the instruments of labour, effects an alteration, designe con 
the commencement, in the material worked upon. The p roce ® 
disappears in the product; the latter is a use-value, 
material adapted by a change of form to the wants o m 
Labour has incorporated itself with its subject: the ‘ orinc ^. 
materialised, the latter transformed. That which m 
labourer appeared as movement, now appears in the pro u 
a fixed quality without motion. The blacksmith forges 
the product is a forging. . • 0 | 

If we examine the whole process from the point or vi 
its result, the product, it is plain that both the instruments 
the subject of labour, are means of production , 1 and tha 
labour itself is productive labour . 1 . m 

Though a use-value, in the form of a product, issues 
the labour-process, yet other use-values, products of P r£V ^ 
labour, enter into it as means of production. The same u ^ 
value is both the product of a previous process, and a mea , 
production in a later process. Products are therefore no 
results, but also essential conditions of labour. . . ^ 

With the exception of the extractive industries, w w 
the material for labour is provided immediately by na . ’ 
such as mining, hunting, fishing, and agriculture (so rat a 


* It appears paradoxical to assert, that uncaught fish, ior instance, ^ J 

production in the fishing industry. But hitherto no one has discovert 
catching fish in water* that contain none. „ stow, 

« This method of determining from the standpoin t of the L. boor -process juW 

is productive labour, is by no means thirdly applicable to the cue el U* r 
process ot prodoctnu. 
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latter is confined to breaking up virgin soil), all branches of 
industry manipulate raw material, objects already filtered 
through labour, already products of labour. Such is seed in 
agriculture. Animals and plants, which we are accustomed to 
consider as products of nature, are in their present form, not 
only products of, say last year’s labour, but the result of a 
gradual transformation, continued through many generations, 
under man’s superintendence, and by means of his labour. 
But in the great majority of cases, instruments of labour show 
even to the most superficial observer, traces of the labour of 
past ages. 

Raw material may either form the principal substance of a 
product, or it may enter into its formation only as an acces- 
sory. An accessory may be consumed by the instruments of 
labour, as coal under a boiler, oil by a wheel, hay by draft- 
horses, or it may be mixed with the raw material in order to 
produce some modification thereof, as chlorine into unbleached 
linen, coal with iron, dye-stuff with wool, or again, it may help 
to carry on the work itself, as in the case of the materials used 
for heating and lighting workshops. The distinction between 
principal substance and accessory vanishes in the true chemical 
industries, because there none of the raw material reappears, in 
its original composition, in the substance of the product. 1 

Every object possesses various properties, and is thus capable 
of being applied to different uses. One and the same product 
may therefore serve as raw material in very different processes. 
Corn, for example, is a raw material for millers, starch-manu- 
facturers, distillers, and cattle-breeders. It also enters as raw 
material into its own production in the shape of seed; coal, too, 
is at the same time the product of, and a means of production 
in, coal-mining. 

Again, a particular product may be used in one and the same 
process, both as an instrument of labour and as raw material. 
Take, for instance, the fattening of cattle, where the animal is 
the raw material, and at the same time an instr ument for the 
production of manure. _ 
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must seize upon these things and rouse them from their death- 
sleep, change them from mere possible use-values into real 
and effective ones. Bathed in the fire of labour, appropriated 
as part and parcel of labour’s organism, and, as it were, made 
alive for the performance of their functions in the process, they 
are in truth consumed, but consumed with a purpose, as 
elementary constituents of new use-values, of new products, 
ever ready as means of subsistence for individual consumption, 
or as means of production for some new labour-process. 

If then, on the one hand, finished products are not only 
results, but also necessary conditions, of the labour-process, on 
the other hand, their assumption into that process, their contact 
with living labour, is the sole means by which they can be 
made to retain their character of use-values, and be utilised. 

Labour uses up its material factors, its subject and its 
instruments, consumes them, and is therefore a process of con- 
sumption. Such productive consumption is distinguished 
from individual consumption by this, that the latter uses up 
products, as means of subsistence for the living individual; the 
former, as means whereby alone, labour, the labour-power of 
the living individual, is enabled to act. The product, therefore, 
of individual consumption, is the consumer himself; the result 
of productive consumption, is a product distinct from the 
consumer. 

In so far then, as its instruments and subjects are themselves 
products, labour consumes products in order to create products, 
or in other words, consumes one set of products by turning 
them into means of production for another set. But, just as in 
the beginning, the only participators m the labour-process 
were man and the earth, which latter exists independently of 
man, so even now we still employ in the process many means 
of production, provided directly by nature, that do not represent 
any combination of natural substances with human labour. 

The labour process, resolved as above into its simple 
elementary factors, is human action with a view to the pro- 
duction of use-values, appropriation of natural substances to 
human requirements; it is the necessary condition for effecting 
exchange of matter between min and Nature; it is the ever- 
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the beginning, the only participators in the labour-proces 
were man and the earth, which latter exists independently c 
man, so even now we still employ in the process many mean 
of production, provided directly by nature, thit do not represcr 
any combination of natural substances with human Labour. 

The labour process, resolved as above into its siropl 
elementary factors, is human action with a view to the pre 
duction of use- values, appropriation of natural substances t 
human requirements; it is the necessary condition for cffcctin 
erchange of matter between man ind Nature; ft ts the ever 
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must seize upon these things and rouse them from their dead 
sleep, change them from mere possible use-values into re 
and effective ones. Bathed in the fire of labour, appropriate 
as part and parcel of labour’s organism, and, as it were, mat 
alive for the performance of their functions in the process, thi 
are in truth consumed, but consumed with a purpose, 
elementary constituents of new use-values, of new product 
ever ready as means of subsistence for individual consumptio 
or as means of production for some new labour-process. 

If then, on the one hand, finished products are not on 
results, but also necessary conditions, of the labour-process, < 
the other hand, their assumption into that process, their conta 
with living labour, is the sole means by which they can I 
made to retain their character of use-values, and be utilised. 

Labour uses up its material factors, its subject and i 
instruments, consumes them, and is therefore a process of co 
sumption. Such productive consumption is distinguish 
from individual consumption by this, that the latter uses \ 
products, as means of subsistence for the living individual; t 
former, as means whereby alone, labour, the labour-power 
the living individual, is enabled to act. The product, therefoi 
of individual consumption, is the consumer himself; the ress 
of productive consumption, is a product distinct from t 
consumer. 

In so for then, as its instruments and subjects are themselv 
products, labour consumes products in order to create produc 
or in other words, consumes one set of products by turns 
■ ■ means of production for another set. But, just as 
- ^“^feinning, the only participators in the labour-proc< 

- - man and the earth, which latter exists independently 
.an, so even now we still employ in the process many mea 
of production, provided directly by nature, that do not repress 
any combination of natural substances with human labour. 

The labour process, resolved as above into its aim] 
elementary factors, is human action with a view to the p: 
duction of use- values, appropriation of natural substances 
human requirements; it is the necessary condition for effects 
exchange ol matter ‘between man and Nature; it is the ev 
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nust seize upon these things and rouse them from their deat 
sleep, change them from mere possible use-values into r< 
ind effective ones. Bathed in the fire of labour, appropriat 
is part and parcel of labour's organism, and, as it were, ma 
dive for the performance of their functions in the process, th 
ire in truth consumed, but consumed with a purpose, 
elementary constituents of new use-values, of new produc 
:ver ready as means of subsistence for individual consumptic 
or as means of production for some new labour-process. 

If then, on the one hand, finished products are not or 
results, but also necessary conditions, of the labour-process, 
the other hand, their assumption into that process, their cont: 
with living labour, is the sole means by which they can 
made to retain their character of use-values, and be utilised. 

Labour uses up its material factors, its subject and 
instruments, consumes them, and is therefore a process of cc 
sumption. Such productive consumption is distinguish 
from individual consumption by this, that the latter uses 
products, as means of subsistence for the living individual; I 
former, as means whereby alone, labour, the labour-power 
the living individual, is enabled to act The product therefo 
of individual consumption, is the consumer himself; the res 
of productive consumption, is a product distinct from l 
consumer. 

In so far then, as its instruments and subjects arc themseh 
products, labour consumes products in order to create produc 
or in other words, consumes one set of products by tumi 
them into means of production for another set But just as 
the beginning, the only participators in the labour-proo 
were man and the earth, which latter exists independently 
min, so even now we still employ in the process many me 
of production, provided directly by nature, that do not reprev 
any combination of natural substances with human labour. 

The labour process, resolved as above into its sim 
elementary factors, is human action with a view to the p 
ductlon of use-values, appropriation of natural substances 
human requirements; it is the necessary condition for effect; 
ercAange or' matter between man and' Nature; ft fs the ev 
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must seize upon these things and rouse them from their death- 
sleep, change them from mere possible use-values into real 
and effective ones. Bathed in the fire of labour, appropriated 
as part and parcel of labour’s organism, and, as it were, made 
alive for the performance of their functions in the process, they 
are in truth consumed, but consumed with a purpose, as 
elementary constituents of new use-values, of new products, 
ever ready as means of subsistence for individual consumption, 
or as means of production for some new labour-process. 

If then, on the one hand, finished products are not only 
results, but also necessary conditions, of the labour-process, on 
the other hand, their assumption into that process, their contact 
with living labour, is the sole means by which they can be 
made to retain their character of use-values, and be utilised. 

Labour uses up its material factors, its subject and its 
instruments, consumes them, and is therefore a process of con- 
sumption. Such productive consumption is distinguished 
from individual consumption by this, that the latter uses up 
products, as means of subsistence for the living individual; the 
former, as means whereby alone, labour, the labour-power of 
the living individual, is enabled to act The product, therefore, 
of individual consumption, is the consumer himself; the result 
of productive consumption, is a product distinct from the 
consumer. 

In so far then, as its instruments and subjects are themselves 
products, labour consumes products in order to create products, 
or in other words, consumes one set of products by turning 
them into means of production for another set. But, just as in 
the beginning, the only participators in the labour-process 
were man and the earth, which latter exists independently of 
man, so even now we still employ in the process many means 
of production, provided directly by nature, that do not represent 
any combination of natural substances with human labour. 

The labour process, resolved as above into its simple 
elementary factors, is human action with a view to the pro- 
duction of use-values, appropriation of natural substances to 
human requirements; it is the necessary condition for effecting 
exthinge of matter between man and Nature; it » the ever- 
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The labour-process, turned into the process by which the 
capitalist consumes labour-power, exhibits two characteristic 
phenomena. First, the labourer works under the control of 
the capitalist to whom his labour belongs ; the capitalist taking 
good care that the work is done in a proper manner, and that 
the means of production are used with intelligence, so that 
there is no unnecessary waste of raw material, and no wear and 
tear of the implements beyond what is necessarily caused by 
the work. 

Secondly, the product is the property of the capitalist and 
not that of the labourer, its immediate producer. Suppose 
that a capitalist pays for a day’s labour-power at its value; 
then the right to use that power for a day belongs to him, just 
as much as the right to use any other commodity, such as a 
horse that he has hired for the day. To the purchaser of a 
commodity belongs its use, and the seller of labour-power, by 
« v ' ' h« labour, does no more, in reality, than part with the 
that he has sold. From the instant he steps into 
y., the use-value of his labour-power, and therefore 
which is labour, belongs to the capitalist. By the 
la’ ” • ower, the capitalist incorporates labour, as 
1 the lifeless constituents of the product. 
' w, the labour-process is nothing more 
of the commodity purchased, i.e., of 
consumption cannot be effected except 
, w with the means of production. 
; s a process between things that the 
things that have become his property. 

belongs, therefore, to him, just as 
which is the product of a process of 
' in his cellar.* 


a before they are converted into capital j thi* conver- 
1 «ucb appropriation." (Cherbulia 1 “Riche ou Pauvre." 
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life, renounce* all claim to a *hare in the product. 
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The labour-process, turned into the process by which the 
capitalist consumes labour-power, exhibits two characteristic 
phenomena. First, the labourer works under the control of 
the capitalist to whom his labour belongs; the capitalist taking 
good care that the work is done in a proper manner, and that 
the means of production are used with intelligence, so that 
there is no unnecessary waste of raw material, and no wear and 
tear of the implements beyond what is necessarily caused by 
the work. 

Secondly, the product is the property of the capitalist and 
not that of the labourer, its immediate producer. Suppose 
that a capitalist pays for a day’s labour-power at its value; 
then the right to use that power for a day belongs to him, just 
as much as the right to use any other commodity, such as a 
horse that he has hired for the day. To the purchaser of a 
commodity belongs its use, and the seller of labour-power, by 
giving his labour, does no more, in reality, than part with the 
use-value that he has sold. From the instant he steps into 
the workshop, the use-value of his labour-power, and therefore 
also its use, which is labour, belongs to the capitalist. By the 
purchase of labour-power, the capitalist incorporates labour, as 
a living ferment, with the lifeless constituents of the product. 
From his point of view, the labour-process is nothing more 
*•' the consumption of the commodity purchased, i.e., of 
^bour-power; but this consumption cannot be effected except 
by supplying the labour-power with the means of production. 
The labour-process is a process between things that the 
capitalist has purchased, things that have become his property. 
iThe product cf this process belongs, therefore, to him, just as 
«iuch as does the wine which is the product of a process of 

, ... ation completed in his cellar. 1 

* “ Products are appropriated before they are converted into capital | this eonver- 
on does not recure them from such appropriation." (Cherhuliea : "Riche ou Paurre,” 
' t. Para, 1S+1, pp. 5j, 5*.} “ The Proletarian, by selling his labour for a definite 
, , of the necessaries of life, renounces *11 claim to a share in the product. 

The mode of appropriation of the products remains the same as before {it is in no 
way altered by the bargain we hate mentioned. The product belongs exclusively to 
the _ capital 1st, who supplied the raw material and the necessaries of lifej and this is 
a ngorous consequence of the law of appropriation, a law whose fundamental prin- 
ciple was the wry opposite, namely, that every labourer has an exclusive right to 
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lasting nature-imposed condition of human existence, and 
therefore is independent of every social phase of that existence, 
or rather, is common to every such.phase. It was, therefore, 
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The labour-process, turned into the process by which the 
capitalist consumes labour-power, exhibits two characteristic 
phenomena. First, the labourer works under the control of 
the capitalist to whom his labour belongs ; the capitalist taking 
good care that the work is done in a proper manner, and that 
the means of production are used with intelligence, so that 
there is no unnecessary waste of raw material, and no wear and 
tear of the implements beyond what is necessarily caused by 
the work. 

Secondly, the product is the property of the capitalist and 
not that of the labourer, its immediate producer. Suppose 
that a capitalist pays for a day’s labour-power at its value; 
then the right to use that power for a day belongs to him, just 
as much as the right to use any other commodity, such as a 
horse that he has hired for the day. To the purchaser of a 
commodity belongs its use, and the seller of labour-power, by 
giving his labour, does no more, in reality, than part with the 
use-value that he has sold. From the instant he steps into 
the workshop, the use-value of his labour-power, and therefore 
also its use, which is labour, belongs to the capitalist. By the 
purchase of labour-power, the capitalist incorporates labour, as 
a living ferment, with the lifeless constituents of the product. 
From his point of view, the labour-process is nothing more 
than the consumption of the commodity purchased, i.e. t of 
labour-power; but this consumption cannot be effected except 
by supplying the labour-power with the means of production. 
The labour-process is a process between things that the 
capitalist has purchased, things that have become his property. 
The product cf this process belongs, therefore, to him, just as 
much as does the wine which is the product of a process of 
fermentation completed in his cellar.* 

' " Products ue appropriated before they are concerted into capital; this conrer- 
sron does not secure them from such appropriation-’’ (Cherbuliea : “Riche ou Pauvre,” 
edit. Paris, t**t, pp. jj, jp ) “ The Proletarian, by selling bis labour for a definite 
quantity of the necessaries of life, renounces all claim to a share in the product. 
The mode of appropriation of the products remains the same as before; it is in no 
*ay altered by the bargain we have mentioned. The product belongs exclusively to 
tbe_ capitalist, who supplied the raw material and the necessaries of life; and this is 
a ngorou, consequence of the law of appropriation, a law whose fundamental prin- 
ciple was the very opposite, namely, that every labourer has an exclusive right to 
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lasting nature-imposed condition of human existence, and 
therefore is independent af every social phase of that existence, 
or rather, is common to every such phase. It was, therefore, 
not necessary to represent our labourer in connexion with 
other labourers; man and his labour on one side, Nature and 
its materials on the other, sufficed. As the taste of the porridge 
does not tell you who grew the oats, no more does this simple 
process tell you of itself what are the social conditions under 
which it is faking place, whether under the slave-owner’s 
brutal lash, or the anxious eye of the capitalist, whether 
Cincinnatus carries it on in tilling his modest farm or a savage 
in killing wild animals with stones. 1 

Let us now return to our would-be capitalist. We left hin 
just after he had purchased, in the open market, all the necessan 
factors of the labour-process, its objective factors, the mean: 
of production, as well as its subjective factor, labour-power 
With the keen eye of an expert, he has selected the means ol 
production and the kind of labour-power best adapted to hb 
particular trade, be it spinning, bootmaking, or any other kind. 
He then proceeds to consume the commodity, the labour-power 
that he has just bought, by causing the labourer, the impersona- 
tion of that labour-power, to consume the means of production 
by his labour. The general character of the labour-process is 
evidently not changed by the fact, that the labourer works for 
the capitalist instead of for himself; moreover, the particular 
methods and operations employed in bootmaking or spinning 
are not immediately changed by the intervention of the 
capitalist. He must begin by taking the labour-power as he 
finds it in the market, and consequently be satisfied with 
labour of such a kind as would be found in the period 
immediately preceding the rise of capitalists. Changes in the 
methods of production by the subordination of labour to 
capital, can take place only at a later period, and therefore 
will have to be treated of in a later chapter. 

* By a wonderful feat of logical acumen. Colonel Torrens has discovered, in 
stone of the sayage the origin of capital. " Io the first stone which be [the 
flings at the wild animal he pursues, in the first stick that he seizes to sUw 
the fruit which hangs above his reach, we see the appropriation of one article lor ^ 
purpose of aidiog in the acquisition of another, and thus discover the origin of cap' 

{R. Torrens: ** An Essay on the Production of Wealth,” &c., pp. 70-7* ) 
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The labour-process, turned into the process by which the 
capitalist consumes labour-power, exhibits two characteristic 
phenomena. First, the labourer work9 under the control of 
the capitalist to whom his labour belongs; the capitalist taking 
good care that the work is done in a proper manner, and that 
the means of production are used with intelligence, so that 
there is no unnecessary waste of raw material, and no wear and 
tear of the implements beyond what is necessarily caused by 
the work. 

Secondly, the product is the property of the capitalist and 
not that of the labourer, its immediate producer. Suppose 
that a capitalist pays for a day’s labour-power at its value; 
then the right to use that power for a day belongs to him, just 
as much as the right to use any other commodity, such as a 
horse that he has hired for the day. To the purchaser of a 
commodity belongs its use, and the seller of labour-power, by 
giving his labour, does no more, in reality, than part with the 
use-value that he has sold. From the instant he steps into 
the workshop, the use-value of his labour-power, and therefore 
also its use, which is labour, belongs to the capitalist. By the 
purchase of labour-power, the capitalist incorporates labour, as 
a living ferment, with the lifeless constituents of the product. 
From his point of view, the labour-process is nothing more 
than the consumption of the commodity purchased, i.e., of 
labour-power; but this consumption cannot be effected except 
by supplying the labour-power with the means of production. 
The labour-process is a process between things that the 
capitalist has purchased, things that have become his property. 
The product cf this process belongs, therefore, to him, just as 
much as does the wine which is the product of a process of 
fermentation completed in his cellar.’ 

_ 1 “ Product, are appropriated before they are converted into capital j thi, conver- 
se 11 does not secure them from such appropriation." (Cherbuliea : "Riche ou Panne," 
edit. Paris, it*,, pp. 53, 54.) " The Proletarian, by selling his labour for a definite 
quantity of the necessaries of life, renounces all claim to a share in the product. 
The mode of appropriation of the products remains the same as before; it is in no 
way altered by the bargain we have mentioned. The product belongs exclusively to 
the_ capitalist, who supplied the raw material and the necessaries of life; and this is 
a rigorous consequence of the taw of appropriation, a law whose fundamental prin- 
ciple was the very opposite, namely, that every labourer has an exclusive right to 
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lasting nature-imposed condition of human existence, and 
therefore is indepemient of every social phase of that existence, 
or rather, is common to every such phase. It was, therefore, 
not necessary to represent our labourer in connexion with 
other labourers; man and his labour on one side, Nature and 
its materials on the other, sufficed. As the taste of the porridge 
docs not tell you who grew the oats, no more does this simple 
process tell you of itself what arc the social conditions under 
which it is taking place, whether under the slave-owner's 
brutal lash, or the anxious eye of the capitalist, whether 
Cincinnatus carries it on in titling his modest farm or a savage 
in killing wild animals with stones . 1 

Let us now return to our would-be capitalist. We left him 
just after he had purchased, in the open marker, all the necessary 
factors of the labour-process; its objective factors, the means 
of production, as well as its subjective factor, labour-power. 
With the keen eye of an expert, he has selected the means of 
production and the kind of labour-power best adapted to his 
particular trade, be it spinning, bootmaking, or any other kind. 
He then proceeds to consume the commodity, the labour-power 
that he has just hought, by causing the labourer, the impersona- 
tion of that labour-power, to consume the means of production 
by his labour. The general character of the labour-process is 
evidently not changed by the fact, that the labourer works for 
the capitalist instead of for himself; moreover, the particular 
methods and operations employed in bootmaking or spinning 
are not immediately changed by the intervention of die 
capitalist. He must begin by taking the labour-power as he 
finds it in the market, and consequently be satisfied with 
labour of such a kind as would be found in the period 
immediately preceding the rise of capitalists. Changes in the 
methods of production by the subordination of labour to 
capital, can take place only at a later period, and therefore 
will have to be treated of in a later chapter. 

• By i wonderful feat of logical acumen. Colonel Torrens has discovwed, 

•tone of i he savage the origin of capital " In ibe first atone which he [the 
fiings at the wild animal he pursues, in the first rick that he seizes to j* ^ 
the fruit which hangs above his reach, we see the appropriation of one artiae „ 
purpose of aiding in the acquisition of another, and thus discover the origin a r 

(R. Torrens i “ An Essay on the Production of Wealth,” Sec., pp. jo-jt'l 
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The labour-process, turned into the process by which the 
capitalist consumes labour-power, exhibits two characteristic 
phenomena. First, the labourer works under the control of 
the capitalist to whom his labour belongs ; the capitalist taking 
good care that the work is done in a proper manner, and that 
the means of production are used with intelligence, so that 
there is no unnecessary waste of raw material, and no wear and 
tear of the implements beyond what is necessarily caused by 
the work. 

Secondly, the product is the property of the capitalist and 
not that of the labourer, its immediate producer. Suppose 
that a capitalist pays for a day’s labour-power at its value; 
then the right to use that power for a day belongs to him, just 
as much as the right to use any other commodity, such as a 
horse that he has hired for the day. To the purchaser of a 
commodity belongs its use, and the seller of labour-power, by 
giving his labour, does no more, in reality, than part with the 
use-value that he has sold. From the instant he steps into 
the workshop, the use-value of his labour-power, and therefore 
also its use, which is labour, belongs to the capitalist. By the 
purchase of labour-power, the capitalist incorporates labour, as 
a living ferment, with the lifeless constituents of the product. 
From his point of view, the labour-process is nothing more 
than the consumption of the commodity purchased, i.e., of 
labour-power; but this consumption cannot be effected except 
by supplying the labour-power with the means of production. 
The labour-process is a process between things that the 
capitalist has purchased, things that have become his property. 
The product of this process belongs, therefore, to him, just as 
much as does the wine which is the product of a process of 
fermentation completed in his cellar. 1 

1 “ Product* are appropriated before they are converted into capital; this conver- 
tioo does not secure them from inch appropriation.’' (Chcrbulier t “Riche ou Paime," 
edit, Paris, 18*1, PP.J3. 5+ ) “ The Proletarian, by selling his labour for a definite 
quantity of the necessaries of life, renounces all claim to a share in the product. 
The mode of appropriation of the products remains the same as before; it is in no 
way titered bythe bargain tee have mentioned. The product belong! exclusively to 
thecapitalist, who supplied the raw material and the necessaries of life; and this is 
a ngorous consequence of the law of appropriation, a law whose fundamental prin- 
ciple was the very opposite, namely, that every labourer has an exclusive right 10 
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SECTION a .—THE PRODUCTION OF SURPLUS-VALUE. 

The product appropriated by the capitalist is a use-value, as 
yarn, for example, or boots. But, although boots are, in one 
sense, the basis of all social progress, and our capitalist is a 
decided "progressist," yet he does not manufacture boots for 
their own sake. Use-value is, by no means, the thing “ qu'on 
aime pour lui-mCme ” in the production of commodities. Use- 
values are only produced by capitalists, because, and in so far 
as, they are the material substratum, the depositaries of 
exchange-value. Our capitalist has two objects in view: in 
the first place, he wants to produce a use-value that has a 
value in exchange, that is to say, an article destined to be sold, 
a commodity; and secondly, he desires to produce a commodity 
whose value shall be greater than the sum of the values of the 
commodities used in its production, that is, of the means of 
production and the labour-power, that he purchased with his 
good money in the open market. His aim is to produce not 
only a use-value, but a commodity also; not only use-value, 
but value; not only value, but at the same time surplus- 
value. 

It must be borne in mind, that we are now dealing with the 
production of commodities, and that, up to this point, we have 
only considered one aspect of the process. Just as commodities 
are, at the same time, use-values and values, so the process of 
producing them must be a labour-process, and at the, same 
time, a process of creating value. 1 

Let us now examine production as a creation of value. 

We know that the value of each commodity is determined 
by the quantity of labour expended on and materialised in it, 

the ownership of whit he produces.** (1. C. p. jS.) “ When the labourers receive wag» 
for their labour .... the capitalist is then the owner not of the capital only” (he means 
the means of production) “ but of the labour also. If what is paid as wages u include 1 *, 
aa it commonly is, in the term capital, it is absurd to talk of labour separatelyfmnj 
capital. The word capital as thus employed includes labour and capital both. 
(James Mill i Elements of Pol. Econ.,” tec., Ed. tSi ■, pp. ?o, 7*-) - 

' As has been stated in a previous note, the English language has two differeo 
expressions for these two different aspects of labour : in die Simple Labour-proce*. 
the process of producing Use- Values, it is W , in the process of creation of Value, 
il is Labour, taking the term in its strictly economical sense. — Hd. 
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by the working-time necessary, under given social conditions, 
for its production. This rule also holds good in the case of 
the product that accrued to our capitalist, as the result of the 
labour-process carried on for him. Assuming this product to 
be 10 lbs. of yarn, our first step is to calculate the quantity of 
labour realised in it. 

For spinning the yarn, raw material is required ; suppose in 
this case lolbs. of cotton. We have no need at present to 
investigate the value of this cotton, for our capitalist has, we 
will assume, bought it at its full value, say of ten shillings. 
In this price the labour required for the production of the 
cotton is already expressed in terms of the average labour of 
society. We will further assume that the wear and tear of the 
spindle, which, for our present purpose, may represent all other 
instruments of labour emplo-ed, amounts to the value of 2s. 
If, then, twenty-four hours’ labour, or two working days, are 
required to produce the quantity of gold represented by twelve 
shillings, we have here, to begin with, two days’ labour already 
incorporated in the yarn. 

We must not let ourselves be misled by the circumstance 
that the cotton has taken a new shape while the substance of 
the spindle has to a certain extent been used up. By the 
general law of value, if the value of 40 lbs. of yarn = the value 
of 40 lbs. of cotton + the value of a whole spindle, i.e., if the 
same working time is required to produce the commodities on 
either side of this equation, then 1 o lbs. of yarn are an 
equivalent for 10 lbs. of cotton, together with one-fourth of a 
spindle. In the case we arc considering the same working 
time is materialised in the 10 lbs. of pm on the one hand, 
and in the 10 lbs. of cotton and the fraction of a spindle 
on the other. Therefore, whether value appears in cotton, in 
a spindle, or in yam, makes no difference in the amount of 
that value. The spindle and cotton, instead of resting quietly 
side by side, join together in the process, their forms are 
altered, and they are turned into pm; but their value is 
no more affected by this fact thin it would be if the)’ had been 
Simply exchanged for their equivalent in pm. 

The labour required for the production of the cotton, the 
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raw material of the yam, is part of the labour necessary to 
produce the yarn, and is therefore contained in the yarn. The 
same applies to the labour embodied in the spindle, without 
whose wear and tear the cotton could not be spun. 

Hence, in determining the value of the yarn, or the labour- 
time required for its production, all the special processes 
carried on at various times and in different places, which were 
necessary, first to produce the cotton and the wasted portion of 
the spindle, and then with the cotton and spindle to spin the 
yam, may together be looked on as different and successive 
phases of one and the same process. The whole of the labour 
in the yarn is past labour; and it is a matter of no importance 
that the operations necessary for the production of its con- 
stituent elements were carried on at times which, referred to 
the present, are more remote than the final operation of 
spinning. If a definite quantity of labour, say thirty days, 
is requisite to build a house, the total amount of labour incor- 
porated in it is not altered by the fact that the work of the 
last day is done twenty-nine days later than that of the first. 
Therefore the labour contained in the raw material and the 
instruments of labour can be treated just as if it were labour 
expended in an earlier stage of the spinning process,. before the 
labour of actual spinning commenced. 

The values of the means of production, i.e., the cotton and 
the spindle, which values are expressed in the price of twelve 
shillings, are therefore constituent parts of the value of the 
j-arn, or, in other words, of the value of the product. 

Two conditions must nevertheless be fulfilled. First, the 
cotton and spindle must concur in the production of a use- 
value; they must in the present case become yam. Value fJ 
independent of the particular use-value by which it is borne, but 
it must be embodied in a use-value of some kind. Secondly, 
the time occupied in the labour of production must not exceed 
the time really necessary under the given social conditions of 
the case. Therefore, if no more than s lb . of cotton be requisite 
to spin i lb. of yam, care must be taken that no more than 
this weight of cotton is consumed in the production of I lb* of 
yarn; and similarly with regard to the spindle. Thoush the 
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capitalist have a hobby, and use a gold instead of a steel 
spindle, yet the only labour that counts for anything in the 
value of the pm is that which would be required to produce 
a steel spindle, because no more is necessary under the given 
social conditions. 

We now know what portion of the value of the prn is ow- 
ing to the cotton and the spindle. It amounts to twelve 
shillings or the value of two days’ work. The next point for 
our consideration is, what portion of the value of the yarn is 
added to the cotton by the labour of the spinner. 

Wc have now to consider this labour under a very different 
aspect from that which it had during the labour-process; there, 
we viewed it solely as that particular kind of human activity 
which changes cotton into yarn; there, the more the labour 
was suited to the work, the better the prn, other circumstances 
remaining the same. The labour of the spinner was then 
viewed as specifically different from other kinds of productive 
labour, different on the one hand in its special aim, viz., spin- 
ning, different, on the other hand, in the special character of its 
operations, in the special nature of its means of production and 
in the special use-value of its product. For the operation of 
spinning, cotton and spindles are a necessity, but for making 
rifled cannon they would be of no use whatever. Here, on the 
contrary, where we consider the labour of the spinner only so 
far as it is value-creating, f.e., a source of value, his labour differs 
in no respect from the labour of the man who bores cannon, or 
(what here more nearly concerns us), from the labour of the 
cotton-planter and spindle-maker incorporated in the means of 
production. It is solely by reason of this identity, that cotton 
planting, spindle making and. spinning, are capable of forming 
the component parts, differing only quantitatively from each 
other, of one whole, namely, the value of the yarn. Here, wc 
have nothing more to do with the quality, the nature and the 
specific character of the labout, but merely with its quantity. 
And this simply requires to be calculated. We proceed upon 
the assumption that spinning is simple, unskilled labour, the 
average labour of a given state of society. Hereafter we shall 
see that the contrary assumption would make no difference. 
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While the labourer is at work, his labour constantly under- 
goes a transformation: from being motion, it becomes an object 
without motion ; from being the labourer working, it becomes 
the thing produced. At the end of one hour’s spinning, that 
act is represented by a definite quantity of pm; in other 
words, a definite quantity of labour, namely that of one hour, 
has become embodied in the cotton. We say labour, i.e., the 
expenditure of his vital force by the spinner, and not spinning 
labour, because the special work of spinning counts here, only 
so far as it is the expenditure of labour-power in general, and 
not in so far as it is the specific work of the spinner. 

In the process we are now considering it is of extreme im- 
portance, that no more time be consumed in the work of trans- 
forming the cotton into yarn than is necessary under the given 
social conditions. If under normal, i.e., average social condi- 
tions of production, a pounds of cotton ought to be made into 
b pounds of yarn by one hour’s labour, then a day’s labour 
does not count as 1 2 hours’ labour unless 1 2 a pounds of cotton 
have been made into 12 b pounds of pm; for in the creation 
of value, the time that is socially necessary alone counts. 

Not only the labour, but also the raw material and the pro- 
duct now appear in quite a new light, very different from that 
in which we viewed them in the labour-process pure and 
simple. The raw material serves now merely as an absorbent 
of a definite quantity of labour. By this absorption it is in 
fact changed into yam, because it is spun, because labour-power 
in the form of spinning is added to it; but the product, the 
pm, is now nothing more than a measure of the labour 
absorbed by the cotton. If in one hour i § f bs. of cotton can be 
spun into i§ lbs. of yarn, then io lbs. of pm indicate the 
absorption of 6 hours’ labour. Definite quantities of product, 
these quantities being determined by experience, now repre- 
sent nothing but definite quantities of labour, definite masses 
of crptallized labour-time. They are nothing more than the 
materialisation of so many hours or so many dap of social 
labour. 

We are here no more concerned about the facts, that the 
labour is the specific work of spinning, that its subject is cotton 
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and its product yarn, than we are about the fact that the subject 
itself is already a product and therefore raw material. If the 
spinner, instead of spinning, were working in a coal mine, the 
subject of his labour, the coal, would be supplied by Nature; 
nevertheless, a definite quantity of extracted coal, a hundred 
weight for example, would represent a definite quantity of 
absorbed labour. 

We assumed, on the occasion of its sale, that the value of 
a day’s labour-power is three shillings, and that six hours’ 
labour are incorporated in that sum; and consequently that this 
amount of labour is requisite to produce the necessaries of life 
daily required on an average by the labourer. If now our 
spinner by working for one hour, can convert i§ lbs. of cotton 
into if lbs. of yarn,' it follows that in six hours he will convert 
10 lbs. of cotton into 10 lbs. of yarn. Hence, during the spinn- 
ing process, the cotton absorbs six hours’ labour. The same 
quantity of labour is also embodied in a piece of gold of the 
value of three shillings. Consequently by the mere labour of 
spinning, a value of three shillings is added to the cotton. 

Let us now consider the total value of the product, the 10 
lbs. of yam. Two and a half days’ labour have been embodied 
in it, of which two days were contained in the cotton and in 
the substance of the spindle worn away, and half a day was 
absorbed during the process of spinning. This two and a half 
days’ labour is also represented by a piece of gold of the value 
of fifteen shillings. Hence, fifteen shillings is an adequate 
price for the 10 lbs. of yam, or the price of one pound is 
eighteen pence. 

Our capitalist stares in astonishment. The value of the pro- 
duct is exactly equal to the value of the capital advanced. The 
value so advanced has not expanded, no surplus-value has been 
created, and consequently money has not been converted into 
capital. The price of the yam is fifteen shillings, and fifteen 
shillings were spent in the open market upon the constituent 
elements of the product, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
upon the factors of the labour-process; ten shillings were paid 
for the cotton,- two shillings for the substance of the spindle 

■ The* figures Mt quite erbitrery. 
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worn away, and three shillings for the labour-power. The 
swollen value of the pm is of no avail, for it is merely the 
sum of the values formerly existing in the cotton, the spindle, 
and the labour-power: out of such a simple addition of existing 
values, no surplus-value can possibly arise.* These separate 
values are now all concentrated in one thing; but so they were 
also in the sum of fifteen shillings, before it was split up into 
three parts, by the purchase of the commodities. 

There is in reality nothing very strange in this result. The 
valueofonc pound of yam being eighteenpence, if our capitalis 
bup to lbs. of yarn in the market, he must pay fifteen shilling! 
for them. It is dear that, whether a man bup bis house read; 
built, or gets it built for him, in neither case will the mode ol 
acquisition increase the Amount of money laid out on tht 
house. 

Our capitalist, who is at home in his vulgar economy, 
exclaims: “Oh! but 1 advanced my money for the express 
purpose of making more money.'’ The way to Hell is paved 
with good intentions, and he might just as easily have intended 
to make money, without producing at all,* He threatens alt 
sorts of things. He won't be caught napping again. In 
future he will buy the commodities in the market, instead of 
manufacturing them himself. Hut if all his brother capitalists 
were to do the same, where would he find his commodities in 
the market I And his money he cannot eat. I fe tries persua* 
sion. “ Consider my abstinence; I might have played ducks 
and drakes with the r$ shillings; but instead of that I con- 
sumed it productively, and made yarn with it." Very well, 

* Tk» m ti* mpwiui on nkwh * bueft ih« dotvin* 

PSmurnn, u la ih> urnj truitncm of ail laU.ur ifcal it o<a ijrlrulrowi I* • 
mUuUt km tie er>bo>ij» mayn't*. “ C*ii* d unpvirt I unr *<*&* 
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and by way of reward he is now in possession of good yarn 
instead of a bad conscience; and as for playing the part of a 
miser, it would never do for him to relapse into such bad ways 
as that; we have seen before to what results such asceticism 
leads. Besides, where nothing is, the king has lost his rights; 
whatever may be the merit of his abstinence, there is nothing 
wherewith specially to remunerate it, because the value of the 
product is merely the sum of the values of the commodities 
that were thrown into the process of production- Let him 
therefore console himself with the reflection that virtue is its 
own reward. But no, he becomes importunate. He says; 
“The yam is of no use to me: I produced it for sale.” In that 
case let him sell it, or, still better, let him for the future produce 
only things for satisfying his personal wants, a remedy that his 
physician McCulloch has already prescribed as infallible 
against an epidemic of over-production. He now gets obstinate. 
“Can the labourer,” he asks, “ merely with his arms and legs, 
produce commodities out of nothing? Did I not supply him 
with the materials, by means of which, and in which alone, his 
labour could be embodied ? And as the greater part of society 
consists of such ne’er-do-weels, have 1 not rendered society 
incalculable service by my instruments of production , my cotton 
and my spindle, and not only society, but the labourer also, 
whom in addition I have provided with the necessaries of life ? 
And am I to be allowed nothing in return for all this service ? ” 
Well, but has not the labourer rendered him the equivalent 
service of changing his cotton and spindle into yarn? More- 
over, there is here no question of service. 1 A service is nothing 
more than the useful effect of a use-value, be it of a commodity, 

* " Extol thyself, put on finery and adorn thyself . . . but whoever takes more 
or better than he gives, that is usury, and is not service, but wrong done to his neigh- 
bour, as when one steals and robs. All is not service and benefit to a neighbour that 
a called service and benefit. For an adulteress and adulterer do one another great 
service and pleasure. A horseman does an incendiary a great service, by helping bins 
to rob on the highway, and pillage land and houses. The papists do ours a great 
se trice,' in that they don't drown, burn, murder all of them, or let them all tot in 
prison } but let some live, and only drive them out, or take from them what they 
have. The detril himself does his servants inestimable service. . . , To sum op, the 
world U full of great, excellent, and daily service and benefit." (Martin Luther s “ An 
die Pfarhervn, wider den Wucher tv predigen.'' Wittenberg, 1 540 ) 
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or be it of labour. 1 But here we are dealing with exchange- 
value. The capitalist paid to the labourer a value of 3 shillings, 
and the labourer gave him back an exact equivalent in the value 
of 3 shillings, added by him to the cotton : he gave him value 
for value. Our friend, up to this time so purse-proud, sud- 
denly assumes the modest demeanour of his own workmen, and 
exclaims : ” Have I myself not worked ? Have I not performed 
the labour of superintendence and of overlooking the spinner? 
And does not this labour, too, create value i ” His overlooker 
and his manager try to hide their smiles. Meanwhile, after a 
hearty laugh, he re-assumes his usual mien. Though he 
chanted to us the whole creed of the economists, in reality, hr 
says, he would not give a brass farthing for it. He leaves thi: 
and all such like subterfuges and juggling tricks to th< 
professors of political economy who are paid for it. He him- 
self is a practical man ; and though he does not always considei 
what he says outside his business, yet in his business he knows 
what he is about. 

Let us examine the matter more closely. The value of a 
day's labour-power amounts to 3 shillings, because on our 
assumption half a day’s labour is embodied in that quantity of 
labour-power, i.e., because the means of subsistence that are 
daily required for the production of labour-power, cost half a 
day’s labour. But the past labour that is embodied in the 
labour-power, and the living labour that it can call into action; 
the daily cost of maintaining it, and its daily expenditure m 
work, are two totally different things. The former determines 
the exchange-value of the labour-power, the latter ij it* U5C * 
value. The fact that half a day’s labour is necessary to keep 
the labourer alive during 24 hours, does not in any way prevent 
him from working a whole day. Therefore, the value of labour- 
power, and the value which that labour-power creates in the 
labour process, arc two entirely different magnitudes; and this 
difference of the two values was what the capitalist had m 
view, when he was purchasing the labour-power. The usciu' 
qualities that labour-power possesses, and by virtue of which it 

* la " Zu» Kniilt det 1 VL Ork-,"p. 14, I mil* it* fuiiowiag rtmirk^on •Sup"”’' 
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makes yarn or boots, were to him nothing more than a conditio 
sine qua non; for in order to create value, labour must be 
expended in a useful manner. What really influenced him was 
the specific use-value which this commodity possesses of being 
a source not only of value , but of more value than it has itself 
This is the special service that the capitalist expects from 
labour-power, and in this transaction he acts in accordance 
with the “ eternal laws " of the exchange of commodities. The 
seller of labour-power, like the seller of any other commodity, 
realises its exchange-value, and parts with its use-value. He 
cannot take the one without giving the other. The use-value 
of labour-power, or in other words, labour, belongs just as little 
to its seller, as the use-value of oil after it has been sold belongs 
to the dealer who has sold it. The owner of the money has 
paid the value of a day’s labour-power; his, therefore, is the 
-use of it for a day; a day’s labour belongs to him. The cir- 
cumstance, that on the one hand the daily sustenance of labour- 
power costs only half a day’s labour, while on the other hand 
the very same labour-power can work during a whole day, that 
consequently the value which its use during one day creates, is 
double what he pays for that use, this circumstance is, without 
doubt, a piece of good luck for the buyer, but by no means an 
injury to the seller. 

Our capitalist foresaw this state of things, and that was the 
cause of his laughter. The labourer therefore finds, in the 
workshop, the means of production necessary for working, not 
only during six, but during twelve hours. Just as during the 
six hours’ process our 10 lbs. of cotton absorbed six hours’ 
labour, and became 10 lbs. of yarn, so now, 20 lbs. of cotton will 
absorb 12 hours’ labour and be changed into 20 lbs. of yarn. 
Let us now examine the product of this prolonged process. 
There is now materialised in this 20 lbs. of yarn the labour of 
five days, of which four days are due to the cotton and the lost 
steel of the spindle, the remaining day having been absorbed 
by the cotton during the spinning* process. Expressed in gold, 
the labour of five days is thirty shillings. This is therefore the 
price of the 20 lbs. of yarn, giving, as before, eighteenpence as 
dut fras. tf. *&<t verm xfi ‘Out valroes xft Yue com- 
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modifies that entered into the process amounts to 27 shillings. 
The value of the yarn is 30 shillings. Therefore the value of 
the product is 9 greater than the value advanced for its produc- 
tion; 27 shillings have been transformed into 30 shillings; a 
surplus-value of 3 shillings has been created. The trick has at 
last succeeded; money has been converted into capital. 

Every condition of the problem is satisfied, while the laws 
that regulate the exchange of commodities, have been in no way 
violated. Equivalent has been exchanged for equivalent. For 
the capitalist as buyer paid for each commodity, for the cotton, 
the spindle and the labour-power, its full value. He then did 
what is done by every purchaser of commodities; he consumed 
their use-value. The consumption of the labour-power, which 
was also the process of producing commodities, resulted in 20 
lbs. of yarn, having a value of 30 shillings. The capitalist, 
formerly a buyer, now returns to market as a seller, of com- 
modities. He sells his yarn at eighteenpence a pound, which 
is its exact value. Yet for all that he withdraws 3 shillings 
more from circulation than he originally threw into it. This 
metamorphosis, this conversion of money into capital, takes 
place both within the sphere of circulation and also outside it; 
within the circulation, because conditioned by the purchase of 
the labour-power in the market; outside the circulation, be- 
cause what is done within it is only a stepping-stone to the 
production of surplus-value, a process which is entirely confined 
to the sphere of production. Thus " tout est pour Jc mieux 
dans Ie meilleur des mondes possibles.” 

By turning his money into commodities that serve as the 
material elements of a new product, and as factors in the 
labour-process, by incorporating living labour with their dead 
substance, the capitalist at the same time converts value, /■*., 
past, materialised, and dead labour into capital, into value big 
with value, a live monster that is fruitful and multiplies. 

If we now compare the two processes of producing value 
and of creating surplus- value, we see that the latter is pethwjJ 
but the continuation of the former beyond a definite point. _ If 
on the one hand the process be not carried beyond the point, 
where the value paid by the capitalist for the labour-power is 
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replaced by an exact equivalent, it is simply a process of pro- 
ducing value; if, on the other hand, it be continued beyond 
that point, it becomes a process of creating surplus-value. 

If we proceed further, and compare the process of producing 
value with the labour-process, pure and simple, we find that 
the latter consists of the useful labour, the work, that produces 
use-values. Here we contemplate the labour as producing a 
particular article; we view it under its qualitative aspect alone, 
with regard to its end and aim. But viewed as a value-creating 
process, the same labour-process presents itself under its 
quantitative aspect alone. Here it is a question merely of the 
time occupied by the labourer in doing the work ; of the period 
during which the labour-power is usefully expended. Here, 
the commodities that take part in the process, do not count 
any longer as necessary adjuncts of labour-power in the pro- 
duction of a definite, useful object. They count merely as 
depositaries of so much absorbed or materialised labour; that 
labour, whether previously embodied in the means of produc- 
tion, or incorporated in them for the first time during the 
process by the action of labour-power, counts in either case only 
according to its duration; it amounts to so many hours or days 
as the case may be. 

Moreover, only so much of the time spent in the production 
of any article is counted, as, under the given social conditions, 
is necessary. The consequences of this are various. In the 
first place, it becomes necessary that the labour should be 
carried on under normal conditions. If a self-acting mule is 
the implement in generial use for spinning, it would be absurd 
to supply the spinner with a distaff and spinning wheel. The 
cotton too must not be such rubbish as to cause extra waste in 
being worked, but must be of suitable quality. Otherwise the 
spinner would be found to spend more time in producing a 
pound of yarn than is socially necessary, in which case the 
excess of time would create neither value nor money. But 
whether the material factors of the process are of normal 
quality or not, depends not upon the labourer, but entirely upon 
the capitalist. Then again, the labour-power itself must be of 
average efficacy. In the trade in which it is being employed, 
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it must possess the average skill, handiness and quickness pre- 
valent in that trade, and our capitalist took good care to buy 
labour-power of such normal goodness. This power must be 
applied with the average amount of exertion and with the 
usual degree of intensity; and the capitalist is 3S careful to 
sec that this is done, as that his workmen are not idle for a 
single moment. He has bought the use of the labour-power 
for a definite period, and he insists upon his rights. He ha* 
no intention of being robbed. Lastly, and for this purpose our 
friend has a penal code of his own, all wasteful consumption 
of raw material or instruments of labour is strictly forbidden, 
because what is so wasted, represents labour superfluously 
expended, labour that does not count in the product or enter 
into its value. 1 

We now see, that the difference between labour, considered 
on the one hand as producing utilities, and on the other hand, 

1 This is one of the circumstance* that main production by slave labour inch 1 
costly process. The labourer here is, to use a striking expression of the ancients, dis- 
tinguishable only as instrument!] m vocale, from an animal as Instrumentum 
vocalc, and from an implement as instrumentum mutom. But be himself lakes eve 
to let both beast and implement feel that be is none of them, but is a man. He con- 
vinces himself with immense satisfaction, that he is a different being, by treating 
the one unmercifully and damaging the other con amore. Hence the principle, D f i ' 
versally applied in this method of production, only to employ the rudest and heaviest 
implements and such as are difficult to damage owing to tbeir sheer clumsiness. In 
the slave-states bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, down to the date of the civil war, 
ploughs constructed on old Chinese models, which turned up the soil like ‘a hogott 
mole, instead of mating furrows, were alone to be found. Conf. J. C. Cairns. 

" The Slave Power," London, ig6a, p. 46-49. In his “ Sea Board Slave State* 
Olmsted tells us s “ I am here shown tools that no man in his senses, with us, woo™ 
allow a labourer, for whom he was paying wages, ip he encumbered with; and 1 the 
excessive weight and clumsiness of which, I would judge, would make work at least 
ten per cent greater than with those ordinarily used with us. And I am assured that, 
in the careless and clumsy way they must be used by the slaves, anything lighter or 
leas rude could not be Furnished them with good economy, and that such toob as ** 
constantly give our labourers and find our profit in giving them, would not last out* 
day in a Virginia cornfield — much lighter and more free from stones though it “ 
than ours. So. too, when I ask why mules are so universally substituted fur horse* 
on the farm, the first reason given, and confessedly the most conclusive one, is that 
horses cannot bear the treatment that cheyalwayt must get from negroes; horses are 
always soon foundered oe crippled br them, while mules will bear cudgelling, or w* 
a meal or tw o now and then, and not be materially injured, and they do not take coin 
or get sick, if neglected or overworked. But I do not need to go further than to 
the window of the room in which I am writing, to see at almost toy lime, treat- 
ment of cattle that would ensure the immediate discharge of the driver by almost 
any farmer owning them in the North.” 
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as creating value, a difference which we discovered by our 
analysis of a commodity, resolves itself into a distinction be- 
tween two aspects of the process of production. 

The process of production, considered on the one hand as 
the unity of the labour-process and the process of creating 
value, is production of commodities; considered on the other 
hand as the unity of the labour-process and the process of pro- 
ducing surplus-value, it is the capitalist process of production, 
or capitalist production of commodities. 

We stated, on a previous page, that in the creation of surplus- 
value it does not in the least matter, whether the labour ap- 
propriated by the capitalist be simple unskilled labour of 
average quality or more complicated skilled labour. All labour 
of a higher or more complicated character than average labour 
is expenditure of labour-power of a more costly kind, labour- 
power whose production has cost more time and labour, and 
which therefore has a higher value, than unskilled or simple 
labour-power. This power being of higher value, its con- 
sumption is labour of a higher class, labour that creates in equal 
times proportionally higher values than unskilled labour does. 
Whatever difference in skill there may be between the labour 
of a spinner and that of a jeweller, the portion of his labour 
by which the jeweller merely replaces the value of his own 
labour-power, does not in any way differ in quality from the 
additional portion by which he creates surplus-value. In the 
making of jewellery, just as in spinning, the surplus-value re- 
sults only from a quantitative excess of labour, from a lengthen- 
ing-out of one and the same labour-process, in the one case, of 
the process of making jewels, in the other of the process of 
making yarn. 1 

1 The distinction between skilled and unskilled labour rests in part oit pure illu- 
sion, or, la say the least, on distinctions that have long since ceased to be real, and 
that survive only by virtue of a traditional convention ; in part on the helpless con- 
dition of some groups of the working-class, a condition that p relents them from 
esacting equally with the rest the value of their labour-power. Accidental cir- 
cumstances here play so great 1 part, that these two forms of labour sometimes 
change places. Where, for instance, the physique of the working-class has deterio- 
rated, and is, relatively speaking, exhausted, which is the case in all countries with a 
•ell developed capitalist production, the lower forms of labour, which demand great 
espenditure of muscle, are in general considered as skilled, compared with much 
more delicate forms of labour} the latter sink down to the levrl of unskilled labour. 
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But on the other hand, in every process of creating value, 
the reduction of skilled labour to average social labour, e.g., 
one day of skilled to six days of unskilled labour, is un- 
avoidable . 1 We therefore save ourselves a superfluous opera- 
tion, and simplify our analysis, by the assumption, that the 
labour of the workman employed by the capitalist is unskilled 
average labour. 


CHAPTER Vlll 

CONSTANT CAPITAL AND VARIABLE CAPITA! 

The various factors of the labour-process play different par 
in forming the value of the product. 

The labourer adds fresh value to the subject of his laboi 
by expending upon it a given amount of additional labour, n 
matter what the specific character and utility of that labou 
may be. On the other hand, the values of the means of pro 
duefion used up in the process are preserved, and presen 
themselves afresh as constituent parts of the value of the pro 

Tilt a* in tump'e the labour of i bricklayer, which in England occupier a wurl 
higher level thin that of a d-imaak-wearer Again, although l he labourof a 
eerier demand* gmt bodily eicrtioa, and a at the aame rime unhealthy, J"* * 
rouota only a* untkiUed labour. And then, we muir not force!, ihai the jo-eahe'l 
•killed labour due* not occupy a large tpace in I be field of national labour, latnj 
or /mater that in England (and Wain) the lire!, hood of tt,)OO^Ot } people depend 
on ouakilVd labour If from tlk; total population of tifioo.ooo living at the vm* 
when he wrote, we deduct t .000,000 foe the “gentrtl population," and 
far pasprn, vagriaa, criminals protntote*, and 4,ifOfiOO who comp"*' •** 
nudJlr-clua, then remain tbe above mentioned ufloopoo. But In hi« ini<MI«-el“* 
l* includes people that live on I be intemt of tmali investment*, officials man of 
Imrn. irti»>*. aehooimaaten and the like, and in Order to lwr/1 the number ht f*" 
Bilodn u dnt a/, JO.OOO the better pail portion of the factory operatives! 
kneklaren, t«>. figure amoegit them (S. I-aing : “ National Duvets** Ae-* tot t»in, 
1(44-} * Tie great clan who bare not Sing t»» give Car fond but ordifttry l«Vr«r,aie 
the groat Wi of the people." (James Ma.l> in art t " Colony “ Supplement » 0 * 
Ewcyctrp EnUiIji) 

1 here Itftirccr * nadr to bintir at a nrwiw of ulir, k ftrretr trt If imp fat 
Uhoair U ooa ksc-i . , . thr pfoposTmo *h.ch the other linii* bear "* # 

temg najr aetrtucicJ ~ f* Oii'l cat Jt f'U. fron I«1 . «*J» pp. H *» f M ’ 
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duct; die values of the cotton and the spindle, for instance, re- 
appear again in the value of the yarn. The value of the 
means of production is therefore preserved, by being trans- 
ferred to the product This transfer takes place during the 
conversion of those means into a product, or in other words, 
during the labour-process. It is brought about by labour; 
but how ? 

The labourer does not perform two operations at once, one 
in order to add value to the cotton, the other in order to pre- 
serve the value of the means of production, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, to transfer to the yarn, to the product, the 
value of the cotton on which he works, and part of the value 
of the spindle with which he works. But, by the very act of 
adding new value, he preserves their former values. Since, 
however, the addition of new value to the subject of his labour, 
and the preservation of its former value, are two entirely dis- 
tinct results, produced simultaneously by the labourer, during 
one operation, it is plain that this twofold nature of the 
result can be explained only by the twofold nature of his 
labour; at one and the same time, it must in one character 
create value, and in another character preserve or transfer 
value. 

Now, in what manner does every labourer add new labour 
and consequently new value? Evidently, only by labouring 
productively in a particular way; the spinner by spinning, the 
weaver by weaving, the smith by forging. But, while thus 
incorporating labour generally, that is value, it is by the par- 
ticular form alone of the labour, by the spinning, the weaving 
and the forging respectively, that the means of production, the 
cotton and spindle, the yarn and loom, and the iron and anvil 
become constituent elements of the product, of a new use- 
value. 1 Each use-value disappears, but only to re-appear 
under a new form in a new use-value. Now, we saw, when we 
were considering the process of creating value, that, if a use- 
value be effectively consumed in the production of a new use- 
value, the quantity of labour expended in the production of the 

' “ Libour give* * new eiexuon for one extinguished." (“An rof on the Poht. 
Feon. of Neiioni," London, i8n, p. t j.) 
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consumed article, forms a portion of the quantity of labour 
necessary to produce the new use-value; this portion is there- 
fore labour transferred from the means of production to the 
new product. Hence, the labourer preserves the values of the 
consumed means of production, or transfers them as portions of 
its value to the product, not by virtue of his additional labour, 
abstractedly considered, but by virtue of the particular useful 
character of that labour, by virtue of its special productive 
form. In so far then as labour is such specific productive 
activity, in so far as it is spinning, weaving, or forging, it raises 
by mere contact, the means of production from the dead, make; 
them living factors of the labour-process, and combines with 
them to form the new products. 

If the special productive labour of the workman were not 
spinning, he could not convert the cotton into yam, and there- 
fore could not transfer the values of the cotton and spindle to 
the yarn. Suppose the same workman were to change his 
occupation to that of a joiner, he would still by a day’s labour 
add value to the material he works upon. Consequently, we 
see, first, that the addition of new value takes place not by 
‘virtue of his labour being spinning in particular, or joinering 
in particular, but because it is labour in the abstract, a portion 
of the total labour of society; and we see next, that the value 
added is of a given definite amount, not because his labour 
has a special utility, but because it is exerted for a definite 
time. On the one hand, then, it is by virtue of its general 
character, as being expenditure of human labour-power in the 
abstract, that spinning adds new value to the values of the 
cotton and the spindle; and on the other hand, it is by virtue 
of its special character, as being a concrete, useful process, that 
the same labour of spinning both transfers the values of the 
means of production to the product, and preserves them in the 
product. Hence at one and the same time there is produced 
a twofold result. 

By the simple addition of a certain quantity of labours 
new value is added, and by the quality of this added 
labour, the original values of the means of production 
are preserved in the product. This twofold effect, resulting 
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from the twofold character of labour, may be traced in various 
phenomena. 

Let us assume, that some invention enables the spinner to 
spin as much cotton in 6 hours as he was able to spin before in 
36 hours. His labour is now six times as effective as it 
was, for the purpose of useful production. The product of 6 
hours* work has increased sixfold, from 6 lbs. to 36 lbs. But 
now the 36 lbs. of cotton absorb only the same amount of labour 
as formerly did the 6 lbs. One-sixth as much new labour is 
absorbed by each pound of cotton, and consequently, the value 
added by the labour to each pound is only one-sixth of what it 
formerly was. On the other hand, in the product, in the 
36 lbs. of yarn, the value transferred from the cotton is six times 
as great as before. By the 6 hours’ spinning, the value of the 
raw material preserved and transferred to the product is six 
times as great as before, although the new value added by the 
labour of the spinner to each pound of the very same raw 
material is one-sixth what it was formerly. This shows that the 
two properties of labour, by virtue of which it is enabled in 
one case to preserve value, and in the other to create value, are 
essentially different. On the one hand, the longer the time 
necessary to spin a given weight of cotton into yarn, the 
greater is the new value added to the material; on the other 
hand, the greater the weight of the cotton spun in a given time, 
the greater is the value preserved, by being transferred from 
it to the product. 

Let us now assume, that the productiveness of the spinner’s 
labour, instead of varying, remains constant, that he therefore 
requires the same time as he formerly did, to convert one 
pound of cotton into yarn, but that the exchange value of the 
cotton varies, either by rising to six times its former value or fall- 
ing to one-sixth of that value. In both these cases, the spinner 
puts the same quantity of labour into a pound of cotton, and 
therefore adds as much value, as he did before the change in 
the value: he also produces a given weight of yarn in the 
same time as he did before. Nevertheless, the value that he 
transfers from the cotton to the yarn is either one-sixth of what 
it was before the variation, or, as the case may be, six times as 
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much as before. The same result occurs when the value of the 
instruments of labour rises or falls, while their useful efficacy 
in the process remains unaltered. 

Again, if the technical conditions of the spinning process re- 
main unchanged, and no change of value takes place in the 
means of production, the spinner continues to consume in 
equal working-times equal quantities of raw material, and equal 
quantities of machinery of unvarying value. The value that 
he preserves in the product is directly proportional to the new 
value that he adds to the product. Jn two weeks he incor- 
porates twice as much labour, and therefore twice as much 
value, as in one week, and during the same time he consumes 
twice as much material, and wears out twice as much 
machinery, of double the value in each case; he therefore pre* • 
serves, in the product of two weeks, twice as much value as in 
the product of one week. So long as the conditions of produc- 
tion remain the same, the more value the labourer adds by 
fresh labour, the more value he transfers and preserves; but he 
docs so merely because this addition of new value takes place 
under conditions that have not varied and are independent of 
his own labour. Of course, it may be said in one sense, that 
the labourer preserves old value always in proportion to the 
quantity of new value that he adds. Whether the value of 
cotton rise from one shilling to two shillings, or fall to six- 
pence, the workman invariably preserves in the product of one 
hour only one half as much value as he preserves in two hours. 

In like manner, if the productiveness of his own labour varies 
by rising or falling, he will on one hour spin either more or less 
cotton, as the case may be, than he did before, and will con- 
sequently preserve in the product of one hour, more or less 
value of cotton; but, all the same, he will preserve by two 
hours' labour twice as much value as he will by one. 

Value exists only in articles of utility, in objects; we leave 
out of consideration its purely symbolical representation by 
tokens. (Man himself, viewed as the impersonation offal) our- 
power, is a natural object, a thing, although a living conscious 
thing, and labour is the manifestation of this power residing vn 
•m.) If therefore an article loses its utility, it also loses i« 
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value. The reason why means of production do not lose their 
value, at the same time that they lose their use-value, is this: 
they lose in the labour-process the original form of their use- 
value, only toassume in the product the form of a new use-value. 
But, however important it may be to value, that it should have 
some object of utility to embody itself in, yet it is a matter of 
complete indifference what particular object serves this purpose; 
this we saw when treating of the metamorphosis of commodi- 
ties. Hence it follows that in the labour-process the means of 
production transfer their value to the product only so far as 
along with their use-value they lose also their exchange value. 
They give up to the product that value alone which they 
themselves lose as means of production. But in this respect the 
material factors of the labour-process do not all behave alike. 

The coal burnt under the boiler vanishes without leaving a 
trace; so, too, the tallow with which the axles of wheels are 
greased. Dye stuffs and othec auxiliary substances also vanish 
but re-appear as properties of the product. Raw material 
forms the substance of the product, but only after it has changed 
its form. Hence raw material and auxiliary substances lose 
the characteristic form with which they are clothed on entering 
the labour-process. It is otherwise with the instruments of 
labour . Tools, machines, workshops, and vessels, are of use in 
the laboui-process, only so long as they retain their original 
shape, and are ready each morning to renew the process with 
their shape unchanged. And just as during their lifetime, 
that is to say, during the continued labour-process in which 
they serve, they retain their shape independent of the product, 
so, too, they do after their death. The corpses of machines, 
tools, workshops, &c., are always separate and distinct from the 
product they helped to turn out. If we now consider the case 
of any instrument of labour during the whole period of its 
service, from the day of its entry into the workshop, til! the 
day of its banishment into the lumber room, we find that dur- 
ing this period its use-value has been completely consumed, 
and therefore its exchange value completely transferred to the 
product. For instance, if a spinning machine lasts for to years, 
it >s plain that, during that working period its total value is 
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gradually transferred to the product of the so years. The life- 
time of an instrument of labour, therefore, is spent in the 
repetition of a greater or less number of similar operations. 
Its life may be compared with that of a human being. Every 
day brings a man 24 hours nearer to his grave: but how many 
days he has still to travel on that road, no man can tell 
accurately by merely looking at him. This difficulty, however, 
does not prevent life insurance offices from drawing, by means 
of the theory of averages, very accurate, and at the same time 
very profitable conclusions. So it is with the instruments ot 
labour. It is known by experience how long on the average a 
machine of a particular kind will last. Suppose its use-value 
in the labour-process to last only six days. Then, on the 
average, it loses each day one-sixth of its use-value, and there- 
fore parts with one-sixth of its value to the daily product. The 
wear and tear of all instruments, their daily loss of use-value, 
and the corresponding quantity of value they part with to the 
product, are accordingly calculated upon this basis. 

It is thus strikingly clear, that means of production never 
transfer more value to the product than they themselves lose 
during the labour-process by the destruction of their own use- 
value. If such an instrument has no value to lose, if, in other 
words, it is not the product of human labour, it transfers no 
value to the product. It helps to create use-value without con- 
tributing to the formation of exchange value. In this class are 
included all means of production supplied by Nature without 
human assistance, such as land, wind, water, metals in situ, and 
timber in virgin forests. 

Yet another interesting phenomenon here presents itself. 
Suppose a machine to be worth £iooo, and to wear out in lOOQ 
days. Then one thousandth part of the value of the machine 
js daily transferred to the day’s product. At the same time, 
though with diminishing vitality, the machine as a whole con- 
tinues to take part in the labour-process. Thus it appears, 
that one factor of the labour-process, a means of production, 
continually enters as a whole into that process, while it enters 
into the process of the formation of value by fractions only. 
The difference between the two processes is here reflected in 
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their material factors, by the same instrument of production 
taking part as a whole in the labour-process, while at the same 
time as an element in the formation of value, it enters only by 
fractions.* 

On the other hand, a means of production may take part as a 
whole in the formation of value, while into the labour-process 
it enters only bit by bit. Suppose that in spinning cotton, the 
waste for every 1 if lbs. used amounts to 15 lbs., which is con- 
verted, not into yarn, but into " devil’s dust.” Now, atthough 
this 15 lbs. of cotton never becomes a constituent element of 
the yam, yet assuming this amount of waste to be normal and 
inevitable under average conditions of spinning, its value is 
just as surely transferred to the value of the yarn, as is the 
value of the 100 lbs. that form the substance of the yarn. The 
use-value of 1 5 lbs. of cotton must vanish into dust, before 100 
lbs. of yarn can be made. The destruction of this cotton is 
therefore a necessary condition in the production of the yarn. 
And because it is a necessary condition, and for no other reason, 
the value of that cotton is transferred to the product. The same 
holds good for every kind of refuse resulting from a labour- 
process, so far at least as such refuse cannot be further employed 
as a means in the production of new and independent use- 

' The subject of repair, of the implements of labour does 001 concern ut here- A 
machine that ia undergoing repair, no longer play, the part of an instrument, but 
that of a »ubject of labour. Work ia no longer done with it, but upon it. It ii quite 
permissible for our purpose to assume, that the labour expended on the repair, of in- 
strument, is included in the labour Drcevary for their original production. But in 
the text we deal with that wear and tear, which no doctor can cure, and which little 
by little bring, about death, with “ that kind of wear which cannot be repaired from 
time to time, and which, in the case of a knife, would ultimately reduce it to a state 
in which the cutler would say of it, it u not worth a new blade.” We hare shewn in 
the text, that a machine takes part in every labour-process as an integral machine, but 
that into the aimultaneous process of creating value it enter, only bit by bit. flow 
great then u the confusion of idea, exhibited in the following extract) " Mr. Ricardo 
say, a portion of the labour of ibe engineer in making {stocking] machine, ” » 
contained for example in the value of a pare of stockings “ Yet the total labour, 
that produced each single pair of Mocking, .... include, the whole labour of the 
engineer, not a portion ; for one machine make, many pairs, and none of those pair, 
could have been done without any part of the machine.” {' Ob,, on certain verbal 
dispute, in Pol. Eton, particularly relating to value,” p. 5+.) The author, an uncom- 
monly self-satisfied wheacre, is right ia hi, confusion and therefore ia his contention, to 
thisextent only, that neither Ricardo Dor any other economist, before or since him, ha, 
accurately distinguished the two aspect, of labour, and still leo, therefore, the part 
played by it under each of there aspect, in the formation of value. 
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labour results in the product. There is no consumption of 
their value , 1 and it would therefore be inaccurate to say that it 
is reproduced. It is rather preserved ; not by reason of any oper- 
ation it undergoes itself in the process; but because the article 
in which it originally exists, vanishes, it is true, but vanishes 
into some other article. Hence, in the value of the product, 
there is a re-appearance of the value of the means of production, 
but there is, strictly speaking, no reproduction of that value. 
That which is produced is a new use-value in which the old 
exchange-value re-appears. s 

It is otherwise with the subjective factor of the labour-pro- 
cess, with labour-power in action. While the labourer, by 
virtue of his labour being of a specialised kind that has a 
special object, preserves and transfers to the product the value 
of the means of production, he at the same time, by the mere 
act of working, creates each instant an additional or new value. 
Suppose the process of production to be stopped just when the 
workman has produced an equivalent for the value of his own 
labour-power, when, for example, by six hours’ labour, he has 
added a value of three shillings. This value is the surplus, of 
the total value of the product, over the portion of its value 
that is due to the means of production. It is the only original 
bit of value formed during this process, the only portion of the 
value of the product created by this process. Of course, we 

* “ Productive consumption . . . where the consumption of a commodity is * p lrt 
the process of production. . . . In these iniwnces there is no consumption of nhx. 

(S. P. Newman, L c. p. 296.) _ , ,, 

* In an American compendium that has gone through, perhaps, 10 editions, ton 
passage occurs : “ It matters not in what form capit J re-appearsj “ then »‘“ r * 
lengthy enumeration of all the possible ingredients of production whose Ttjue 
appears in ihc product, the passage concludes thus: M The rariouj kinds ef™ 0 * 
clothing, and shelter, necessary for the eaistence and comfort of the human being, 
are also changed. They are consumed from time to time, and their raiue re^apf**^ 
in that new rigour imparted to his body and mind, forming fmh capital, W * m ' 
ployed again in the work of production." (F. Wayland, f. c. pp- Jt« J* ) '’j. 
noticing any other oddities, it auCicts to otaerre, that what ne-apprart in the Ira 
rigour, is not the bread's price, but Its blood-forming substaners. Kltt,* 1 x 
other hand, re-appears in the raiue of that rigour, la not the means of subaistencr, 

"but their raiue. The same cecesaarics ol We, at 'hill trie price, wmWiftirB. 
much muscle and bone, just as much rigour, but not rigour of the ua* _ 
cocf-ision of " raiue “ and " rigour " coupled with our author’* phariuical tadem" 
era*, mark an attempt, futile for »JI shaf, to ihrasb out an etplanation of aurpiu*- 
nine from a mere re-ipprirance of prrwtiating r aloes. 
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do not forget that this new value only replaces the money 
advanced by the capitalist in the purchase of the labour-power, 
and spent by the labourer on the necessaries of life. With 
regard to the money spent, the new value is merely a repro- 
duction; but, nevertheless, it is an actual, and not, as in the 
case of the value of the means of production, only an apparent 
reproduction. The substitution of one value for another, is 
here effected by the creation of new value. 

We know, however, from what has gone before, that the 
labour-process may continue beyond the time necessary to re- 
produce and incorporate in the product a mere equivalent for 
the value of the labour-power. Instead of the six hours that 
are sufficient for the latter purpose, the process may continue 
for twelve hours. The action of labour-power, therefore, not 
only reproduces its own value, but produces value over and 
above it. This surplus-value is the difference between the 
value of the product and the value of the elements consumed 
in the formation of that product, in other words, of the means 
of production and the labour-power. 

By our explanation of the different parts played by the vari- 
ous factors of the labour-process in the formation of the pro- 
duct’s value, we have, in fact, disclosed the characters of the 
different functions allotted to the different elements of capital 
in the process of expanding its own value. The surplus of the 
total value of the product, over the sum of the values of its 
constituent factors, is the surplus of the expanded capital over 
the capital originally advanced. The means of production on 
the one hand, labour-power on the other, are merely the differ- 
ent modes of existence which the value of the original capital 
assumed when from being money it was transformed into the 
various factors of the labour-process. That part of capital 
then, which is represented by the means of production, by the 
raw material, auxiliary material and the instruments of labour 
does not, in the process of production, undergo any quantitative 
alteration of value. 1 therefore call it the constant part of 
capital, or, more shortly, constant capital. 

On the other hand, that part of capital, represented by 
Va’oour-power, does, "in £he process ol production, undergo an 
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alteration of value. It both reproduces the equivalent of its 
own value, and also produces an excess, a surplus-value, which 
may itself vary, may be more or less according to circumstances. 
This part of capital is continually being transformed from a 
constant into a variable magnitude. I therefore call it the 
variable part of capital, or, shortly, variable capital. The same 
elements of capital which, from the point of view of the 
labour-process, present themselves respectively as the ohjectiv 
and subjective factors, as means of production and laboui 
power,present themselves, from the point of viewof the proces 
of creating surplus-value, as constant and variable.capital. 

The definition of constant capital given above by no mean: 
excludes the possibility of a change of value in its elements 
Suppose the price of cotton to be one day sixpence a pound, 
and the next day, in consequence of a failure of the cotton crop, 
a shilling a pound. Each pound of the cotton bought at six- 
pence, and worked up after the rise in value, transfers to the 
product a value of one shilling; and the cotton already spun 
before the rise, and perhaps circulating in the market as yarn, 
likewise transfers to the product twice its original value. 
is plain, however, that these changes of value are independent 
of the increment or surplus-value added to the value of the 
cotton by the spinning itself. If the old cotton had never 
been spun, it could, after the rise, be resold at a shilling * 
pound instead of at sixpence. Further, the fewer the processes 
the cotton has gone through, the more certain is this resu t. 
We therefore find that speculators make it a rule when sue 
sudden changes in value occur, to speculate in that materia* on 
which the least possible quantity of labour has been spent: to 
speculate, therefore, in yarn .rather than in cloth, in cotton it- 
self, rather than in yarn. The change of value in the case ** 
have been considering, originates, not in the process in w *') c 
the cotton plays the part of a means of production, and in whic 
it therefore functions as constant capital, but in the process m 
which the cotton itself is produced. The value of a commodity, 
it is true, is determined by the quantity of labour contame m 
it, but this quantity is itself limited by social conditions, 
the time socially necessary for the production of any 
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nudity alters— and a given weight of cotton represents, after a 
bad harvest, more labour than after a good one— all previously 
existing commodities of the same class are affected, because they 
are, as it were, only individuals of the species, 1 and their 
value at any given time is measured by the labour socially 
necessary, m., by the labour necessary for their production 
under the then existing social conditions. 

As the value of the raw material may change, so, too, may 
that of the instruments of labour, of the machinery, &c., em- 
ployed in the process, and consequently that portion of the 
value of the product transferred to it from, them, may also 
change. If in consequence of a new invention, machinery of a 
particular kind can be produced by a diminished expenditure 
of labour, the old machinery becomes depreciated more or less, 
and consequently transfers so much less value to the product. 
But here again, the change in value originates outside the 
process in which the machine is acting as a means of pro- 
duction. Once engaged in this process, the machine cannot 
transfer more value than it possesses apart from the process. 

Just as a change in the value of the means of pro- 
duction, even after they have commenced to take a part in the 
labour process, does not alter their character as constant 
capital, so, too, a change in the proportion of constant to 
variable capital does not affect the respective functions of these 
two kinds of capital- The technical conditions of the labour 
process may be revolutionised to such an extent, that where 
formerly ten men using ten implements of small value worked 
up a relatively small quantity of raw material, one man may 
now, with the aid of one expensive machine, work up one 
hundred times as much raw material. In the latter case we 
have an enormous increase in the constant capital, that is re- 
presented by the total value of the means of production used, 
and at the same time a great reduct on in the variable capital, 
invested in labour-power. Such a revolution, however, alters 
only the quantitative relation between the constant and the 

' "Toutes let productions d'on ettne genre re torment propre merit qu'uoe maw, 
** 1 J e T*'* * dertTOB* ra stntri et sins tgiri ,uc circonstanees carticuWres " 
(“ Tnxne, L c- p. Ijj ) 
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variable capital, or tfir proportions fn which the total capital 
ii split up into its constant and rariablc constituents; it has 
not in the least degree affected the essential difference between 
the two. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE RATE OF SURPLUS-VALUE 

SECTION* I. — •THE DEGREE OF EXPLOITATION* OF LABOUR-POWER 

The surplus-value generated in the process of production by C, 
the capital advanced, or in other words, the self-expansion of 
the value of the capital C, presents itself for our consideration, 
in the* first place, as a surplus, as the amount by which the 
value of the product exceeds the value of its constituent 
elements. 

The capital C is made up of two components, one, the sum 
of money c laid our upon the means of production, and the 
other, the sum of money v expended upon the labour-power; 
c represents the portion that has become constant capital, and 
v the portion that has become variable capital. At first then, 
C *= c -f- v: for example, if £500 is the capital advanced, its 
components may be such that the £$00 =* £410 const. + 
£90 var. When the process of production is finished we 
get a commodity whose value = (c + v) + s, where a is the 
surplus-value; or taking our former figures, the value of tfn s 
commodity may be GC 4 10 const, -f- £90 var.) + £9° suf P * 
The original capital has now changed from C to C, from 
£500 to £§90. The difference is s or 2 surplus value of £9°- 
Since the value of the constituent elements of the product » 
equal to the value of the advanced capital, it is mere tautology 
to say, that the excess of the value of the product over the valu« 
of its constituent elements, is equal to the expansion of the 
capital advanced or to the surplus-value produced. 

Nevertheless, we must examine this tautology a little more 
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closely. The two things compared are, the value of the pro- 
duct and the value of its constituents consumed in the process 
of production. Now we have seen how that portion of the 
constant capital which consists of the instruments of labour, 
transfers to the product only a fraction of its value, while the 
remainder of that value continues to reside in those instru- 
ments. Since this remainder plays no part in the formation of 
value, we may at present leave it on one side. To introduce it 
into the calculation would make no difference. For instance, 
taking our former example, c=* £4.10: suppose this sum to con- 
sist of £312 value of raw material, £4.4 value of auxiliary 
material, and £54 value of the machinery worn away in the 
process; and suppose that the total value of the machinery 
employed is £1,054. Out of this latter sum, then, we reckon 
as advanced for the purpose of turning out the product, the 
sum of £54 alone, which the machinery loses by wear and 
tear in the process; for this is all it parts with to the product. 
Now if we also reckon the remaining £1,000, which still con- 
tinues in the machinery, as transferred to the product, we 
ought also to reckon it as part of the value advanced, and thus 
make it appear on both sides of our calculation. 1 We should, 
in this way, get £1,500 on one side and £1,590 on the other. 
The difference of these two sums, or the surplus-value, would 
still be £90. Throughout this Book therefore, by constant 
capital advanced for the production of value, we always mean, 
unless the context is repugnant thereto, the value of the means 
of production actually consumed in the process, and that value 
alone. 

This being so, let us return to the formula C = c + v, which 
we saw was transformed into C' = (c + v) + s, C becoming 
C\ We know that the value of the constant capital is trans- 
ferred to, and merely re-appears in the product. The new 
value actually created in the process, the value produced, or 
value-product, is therefore not the same as the value of the pro- 
duct; it is not, as it would at first sight appear (c + v) + s or 


’ “ It we reckon the value of the fixed capital employe 
we must reckon the remaining value of such capital at tl 
of the annual return* ** (Mai thus, “ Princ. of Pol. Eton ”2 


a* a part of the advance*, 
end of the year at a 
d ei, Lor.d 18 yd, p. x6g.) 
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£410 const, -f £90 var. + £90 surpl.; but v -f s or £90 
var. -f- /90 surpl. not £$90 but £180. If c = o, or in other 
words, if there were branches of industry in which the capitalist 
could dispense with all means of production made by previou: 
labour, whether they be raw material, auxiliary material, 01 
instruments of labour, employing only labour-power anC 
materials supplied by Nature, in that case, there would be no 
constant capital to transfer to the product. This component 
of the value of the product, i.e., the £410 in our example, 
would be eliminated, but the sum of £180, the amount of new 
value created, or the value produced, which contains £90 of 
surplus-value, would remain just as great as if c represented 
the highest value imaginable. We should have C «= (o + v) 
=s v or C' the expanded capital =* v -4- s and therefore 
C' — C = $ as before. On the other hand, if s =* o, or in 
other words, if the labour-power, whose value is advanced in 
the form of variable capital, were to produce only its equivalent, 
we should have C «= c + v or C' the value of the product 
ra (c + v) + oorC»C'. The capital advanced would, in 
this case, not have expanded its value. 

From what has gone before, we know that surplus-value 
purely the result of a variation in the value of v, of that portion 
of the capital which is transformed into labour-power; con- 
sequently, v + sav + v'orv plus an increment ofv. But 
the fact that it is v alone that varies, and the conditions of that 
variation, are obscured by the circumstance that in consequent 
of the increase in the variable component of the capital, there 
is also an increase in the sum total of the advanced capital, « 
was originally £500 and becomes £590. Therefore in order 
that our investigation may lead to accurate results, we must 
make abstraction from that portion of the value of the pro- 
duct, in which constant capital alone appears, and contC‘ 
quently must equate the constant capital to zero or make c *» °- 
This is merely an application of a mathematical rule, employed 
whenever sre operate with constant and variable magnitudes, 
related to each other by the symbols of addition and *u 
traction only. 

A further d;Scu!fy is caused by the original form of t- f 
variable capital. In our example, C' — /4to const, -f OZ 3 * 1 *- 
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4. £90 surpl.; but £90 is a given and therefore a constant 
quantity; hence it appears absurd to treat it as variable. But 
in fact, the term £90 var. is here merely a symbol to show that 
this value undergoes a process. The portion of the capital in- 
vested in the purchase of labour-power is a definite quantity of 
materialised labour, a constant value like the value of the 
labour-power purchased. But in the process of production the 
place of the £90 is taken by the labour-power in action, dead 
labour is replaced by living labour, something stagnant by 
something flowing, a constant by a variable. The result is the 
reproduction of v plus an increment of v. From the point of 
view then of capitalist production, the whole process appears 
as the spontaneous variation of the originally constant value, 
which is transformed into labour-power. Both the process and 
its result, appear to be owing to this value. If, therefore, such 
expressions as “ £90 variable capital,” or *' so much self- 
expanding value,” appear contradictory, this is only because 
they bring to the surface a contradiction immanent in capitalist 
production. 

At first sight it appears a strange proceeding, to equate the 
constant capital to zero. Yet it is what we do every day. If, 
for example, we wish to calculate the amount of England’s 
profits from the cotton industry, we first of all deduct the sums 
paid for cotton to the United States, India, Egypt and other 
countries; in other words, the value of the capital that merely 
re-appears in the value of the product, is put = o. 

Of course the ratio of surplus-value not only to that portion 
of the capital from which it immediately springs, and whose 
change of value it represents, but also to the sum total of the 
capital advanced is economically of very great importance. 
Wc shall, therefore, in the third book, treat of this ratio ex- 
haustively. In order to enable one portion of a capital to ex- 
pand its value by being converted into labour-power, it is 
necessary that another portion be converted into means of 
production. In order that variable capital may perform its 
function, constant capital must be advanced in proper propor- 
tion, a proportion given by the special technical conditions of 
each. WjwM-y ewsA. TV* cwcawswsyk , Wtstses , \VnA mvns 
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and other vessels, arc necessary to a chemical process, does not 
compel the chemist to notice them in the result of his analysis. 
If we look at the means of production, in their relation to the 
creation of value, and to the variation in the quantity of 
value, apart from anything else, they appear simply as the 
material in which labour-power, the value-creator, incorporates 
itself. Neither the nature, nor the value of this material is of 
any importance. The only requisite is that there be a sufficient 
supply to absorb the labour expended in the process of pro- 
duction. That supply once given, the material may rise or 
fall in value, or even be, as land and the sea, without any value 
in itself; but this will have no influence on the creation of value 
or on the variation in the quantity of value. 1 

In the first place then we equate the constant capital to zero. 
The capital advanced is consequently reduced from c + vto v, 
and instead of the value of the product (c f y) + s we have 
now the value produced (v + s). Given the new value pro- 
duced = £180, which sum consequently represents the whole 
labour expended during the process, then subtracting from it 
£90 the value of the variable capital, we have remaining ^9°» 
the amount of the surplus-value. This sum of /90 or s ex- 
presses the absolute quantity of surplus-value produced. The 
relative quantity produced, or the increase per cent of the 
variable capital, is determined, it is plain, by the ratio of the 
surplus-value to the variable capital, or is expressed by 1° 
our example this ratio is f§, which gives an increase of 100 %• 
This relative increase in the value of the variable capital, or 
the relative magnitude of the surplus-value, I call, " The rate 
of surplus-value.” 1 

We have seen that the labourer, during one portion of the 
labour-process, produces only the value of his labour-power, 
that is, the value of his means of subsistence. Now since his 

' What Lucretius says a self-evident j “ nil posse ere an de nihilo," out of nothin;* 
nothing can he created. Creation of value is transformation of labour-power 
labour. Labour-power itself is energy transferred to a human organism by means 
nourishing matter. (> „ , • 

* In the same way that the Eagltsh use the terms “ rate of proSl, nle “ 
terest." We shall see, in Book III., that the rate of profit is no mystery, so **>n « 
we know the laws of surplus-value. If we reverse the process, we cannot comp 
tend filter the one or the other 
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work forms part of a system, based on the socijl division of 
labour, he docs not directly produce the actual necessaries 
which he himself consumes; he produces instead a particular 
commodity, yam for example, whose value is equal to the 
value of those necessaries or of the money with which they 
can be bought. The portion of his day’s labour devoted to 
this purpose, will be greater or less, in proportion to the value 
of the necessaries that he daily requires on an average, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, in proportion to the labour- 
time required on an average to produce them. If the value 
of those necessaries represent on an average the expenditure 
of six hours’ labour, the workman must on an average work 
for six hours to produce that value. If instead of working for 
the capitalist, he worked independently on his own account, he 
would, other things being equal, still be obliged to labour for 
the same number of hours, in order to produce the value of 
his labour-power, and thereby to gain the means of subsistence 
necessary for his conservation or continued reproduction. But 
as we have seen, during that portion of his day’s labour in 
which he produces the value of his labour-power, say three 
shillings, he produces only an equivalent for the value of his 
labour-power already advanced by the capitalist; the new 
value created only replaces the variable capital advanced. It 
is owing to this fact, that the production of the new value of 
three shillings takes the semblance of a mere reproduction. 
That portion of the working day, then, during which this re- 
production take place, 1 call “ necessary ” laboUT-time, and the 
labour expended during that time I call “ necessary ” labour.* 
Necessary, as regards the labourer, because independent of the 
particular social form of his labour; necessary, as regards 
capital, and the world of capitalists, because on the continued 
existence of the labourer depends their existence also. 

During the second period of the labour-process, that in 

* In >l«i work, we hare, up to now, employed the term " necessary labour-time,” to 
designate the time necessary under given social conditions for the production of any 
commodity. Henceforward we use it to designate also the time necessary for the 
production of the particular commodity labour- power. The use of one and the same 
technical t erm in different senses is inconvenient, but In no science can it be alto- 
gether avoided Compare, for instance, the higher with the lower branches of 
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which his labour is no longer necessary labour, the workman, 
it is true, labours, expends labour-power; but his labour, being 
no longer necessary labour, he creates no value for himself. 
He creates surplus-value which, for the capitalist, has all the 
charms of a creation out of nothing. This portion of .the 
working day, I name surplus labour-time, and to the labour 
expended during that time, I give the name of surplus-labour. 
It is every' bit as important, for a correct understanding of 
surplus-value, to conceive it as a mere congelation of surplus- 
labour-time, as nothing but materialised surplus-labour, as it 
is, for a proper comprehension of value, to conceive it as a mere 
congelation of so many hours of labour, as nothing but ma- 
terialised labour. The essential difference between the various 
economic forms of society, between, for instance, a societ 
based on slave labour, and one based on wage labour, lies ont 
in the mode in which this surplus-labour is in each case « 
tracted from the actual producer, the labourer.* 

Since, on the one hand, the values of the variable capita 
and of the labour-power purchased by that capital are equal, 
and the value of this labour-power determines the necessary 
portion of the working day; and since, on the other hand, the 
surplus-value is determined by the surplus portion of the 
working day, it follows that surplus-value bears the same ratio 
to variable capital, that surplus-labour does to necessary labour, 
or in other words, the rate of surplus-value 1 
Both ratios, - and express the same thing u» 

different ways; in the one case by reference to materialised, 
incorporated labour, in the other by reference to living, fluent 


labour. 

The rate of surplus-value is therefore an exact expression 
• Herr Wilhelm Thucydides Roscher has found * mare’* nest. He has 
important discovery that if, on the one hand, the formation^ of surplus-value. ^ 
•urpfus-producc, and the consequent accumulation of capital, is now-a-aay* “ . 

the thrift of the capitalist, on the other band, in the lowest stage* of civilisation i 
the strong who compel the weak to economise (I. C. p. 7S). .To econom* w 
Labour? Or superfluous wealth that doe* not exist? Wbat 1* ft ,hit , ,he 

men ai Roscher account for the origin of surplus-value, by a mere reebaone 
more or less plausible excuses by the capitalist, for his appropriation of surp 
value ? It ia, beside* tbeir real ignorance, tbeir apologetic dread of a * 
analysis of Taloe and surplus-value, and of obtaining a result, possibly rot tltoge 
palatable to the powers that be 
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or the degree of exploitation of labour-power by capital, or of 
he labourer by the capitalist.* 

We assumed in our example, that the value of the product 
= £410 const. + £90 var. + Cs° surpl., and that the capita! 
idvanced = ^500. Since the surplus-value s= / 9 °> and the ad- 
vanced capital = £500, we should, according to the usual way 
>f reckoning, get as the rate of surplus value (generally con- 
'ounded with rate of profits) 18 %, a rate so low as possibly 
.0 cause a pleasant surprise to Mr. Carey and other harmon- 
sers. But in truth, the rate of surplus-value is not equal to 
• or but to-j: thus it is not p, c 0 but |-g or 100 %, which 
is more than five times the apparent degree of exploitation. 
Although, in the case we have supposed, we arc ignorant of 
the actual length of the working day, and of the duration in 
days or weeks of the labour-process, as also of the number of 
labourers employed, yet the rate of surplus-value 1 accurately 
discloses to us, by means of its equivalent expression, 
the relation between the two parts of the working day. This 
relation is here one of equality, the rate being 100 %. Hence, 
it is plain, the labourer, in our example, works one half of the 
day for himself, the other half for the capitalist. 

The method of calculating the rate of surplus-value is there- 
fore, shortly, as follows. We take the total value of the product 
and put the constant capital which merely re-appears in it, 
equal to zero. What remains, is the only value that has, in the 
process of producing the commodity, been actually created. If 
the amount of surplus-value be given, we have only to deduct 
it from this remainder, to find the variable capital. And me 
versa, if the latter be given, and we require to find the surplus- 
value. If both be given, we have only to perform the conclud- 
ing operation, viz., to calculate the ratio of the surplus- 
value to the variable capital. 

* Atihough the rate of »urplu»-Ta!i»e it an exact erpmxio/i for the tfcgrw of ex- 
ploitation of labour-pourr, it o, in co ww, »n exptetuoa for the absolute amount 

exploitation. For example, if the nrcrasary labour *« 5 hour* and the ■uxplvx- 
Ubour — j hour,, the detrrr of exploitation it ICO %. The amoun t of teplolutio o m 
here mewuied by 5 hour*. If, on the other hand. Uw m -ivyu ? ^ Jir . 

*nd the torplu, labour.. £ houn, the drgne of explosion "V. 
*°° *i. »h3c the actual amount of exploitation haa inertax^fa •_ * namrt* fmahir 
*vww«u-i&. 
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Though the method is so simple, yet it m.iy not be amiss, by 
means of a few examples, to exercise the reader in the applica- 
tion of the novel principles underlying it. 

First we will take the ease of a spinning mill containing 
10,000 mule spindles, spinning No. 32 yarn from American 
colton , and producing 1 lb. of yarn weekly per spindle. We 
assume the waste to be 6 %: under these circumstances 10,600 
lbs. of cotton are consumed weekly, of which 600 lbs. go to 
waste. The price of the cotton in April, 1871, was 7 |d. per 
lb.; the raw material therefore costs in round numbers £342- 
The 10,000 spindles, including preparation-machinery, and 
motive power, cost, we will assume, £1 per spindle, amounting 
to a total of £10,000. The wear and tear we put at 10 %, or 
£tooo yearly — £20 weekly. The rent of the building we 
suppose to be £300 a year, or £6 a week. Coal consumed (for 
too horse-power indicated, at 4 lbs. of coal per horse-power per 
hour during 60 hours, and inclusive of that consumed in heat- 
ing the mill), 1 1 tons a week at 8s. 6d. a ton, amounts to about 
£4^ a week: gas, £1 a week, oil, &c., £4^ a week. Total co! ' 
of the above auxiliary materials, £10 weekly. Therefore th 
constant portion of the value of the week’s product is £ 37 * 
Wages amount to £52 a week. The price of the yarn is i 2 } c 
per lb., which gives for the value of 10,000 Jbs, the sum 0 
£510. The surplus value is therefore in this case £$ i0 ' 
£430 = £80. We put the constant part of the value of th< 
product = o, as it plays no part in the creation of value 
There remains £132 as the weekly value created, which « £S : 
var. £80 surpl. The rate of surplus-value is therefort 
H — l 53i%%’ in a working day of 10 hours with average 
labour the result is: necessary labour « 3H hours, ana 
surplus-labour 3= 6^,* 

One more example. Jacob gives the following calculation 
for the year 1815. Owing to the previous adjustment or 
several items it is very imperfect; nevertheless for our purpose 
it is sufficient. In it he assumes the price of wheat to be 8s. a 
quarter, and the average yield per acre to be 22 bushels. 

• The above data, which may be relied upon, were given by a Manchester 
In.England the horse-power of an engine was formerly calculated from the oia 
of iu cylinder, now the actual bore-power shown by the indicator u when 
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Value Produced Per Acre. 


Seed, 

£ 

9 

0 

Tithes, Rates, and 


Manure, - 

2 

10 

0 

Taxes, • - £ 

I 0 

Wages, 

3 

10 

0 

Rent, - - l 

Farmer’s Profit and 

8 0 





Interest, - 1 

2 0 

Total, - 

in 

9 

0 

Total, - £5 

1 1 0 


Assuming that the price of the product is the same as its 
value, we here find the surplus-value distributed under the 
various heads of profit, interest, rent, &c. We have nothing to 
do with these in detail; we simply add them together, and the 
sum is a surplus-value of ^3 ns. od. The sum of £5 l9s.od., 
paid for seed and manure, is constant capital, and we put it 
equal to zero. There is left the sum of £j 10s. od., which is 
the variable capital advanced: and we see that a new value of 
£3 10s. od. +- £3 1 is. od. has been produced in its place. 
Therefore ; = giving a rate of surplus-value of more 

than 100 %. The labourer employs more than one half of 
his working day in producing the surplus-value, which dif- 
ferent persons, under different pretexts, share amongst them- 
selves. 1 

SECTION a. — THE REPRESENTATION OF THE COMPONENTS OF 

THE VALUE OF THE PRODUCT BY CORRESPONDING PROPOR- 
TIONAL PARTS OF THE PRODUCT ITSELF 

Let us now return to the example by which we were shown 
how the capitalist converts money into capital. 

The product of a working day of 1 2 hours is 20 lbs. of yarn, 
having a value of 30s. - No less than $jths of this value, or 24s., 
5s due to mere re-appearance in it, of the value of the means of 
production (20 lbs. of cotton, value 20s., and spindle worn away 
4s.): it is therefore constant capital. The remaining ^ths or 
6s. is the new value created during the spinning process: of 

* The calculations given m the test we intended merely as illustrations. We have 
m fan assumed that prices = values. V>e shall, however, see, in Book 111, that 
tven in the case of average prices the assumption cannot be made in this verv simple. 
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ihi's one half replaces the value of the day's labour-power, or the 
variable capital, the remaining half constitutes a surplus-value 
of 39. The total value then of the 20 lbs. of yarn is made up 
as follows: 

30s. value of yarn » 24s. const, -f 35. var. -f 3s. surpl. 

Since the whole of this value is contained in the 20 lbs. of 
yarn produced, it follows that the various component parts of 
this value, can be represented as being contained respectively 
in corresponding parts of the product. 

If the value of 30s. is contained in 20 lbs. of yarn, then 
of this value, or the 24s. that form its constant part, is con- 
tained in T&ths of the product or in 16 lbs. of yarn. Of the 
latter 1 3 J lbs. represent the value of the raw material, the 20s. 
worth of cotton spun, and 25 lbs. represent the 4s. worth of 
spindle, &c., worn away in the process. 

Hence the whole of the cotton used up in spinning the 20 
lbs. of yarn, is represented by 13$ lbs. of yam. This latter 
weight of yarn contains, it is true, by weight, no more than ij} 
lbs. of cotton, worth 13$ shillings; but the 6$ shillings addi- 
tional value contained in it, are the equivalent for the cotton 
consumed in spinning the remaining 6§ lbs. of yam. The 
effect is the same as if these 6§ lbs. of yarn contained no cotton 
at all and the whole 20 lbs. of cotton were concentrated in the 
1 3 lbs. of yarn. The latter weight, on the other hand, does not 
contain an atom either of the value of the auxiliary materials and 
implements, or of the value newly created in the process. 

In the same way, the 2| lbs. of yarn, in which the 4s., the re- 
mainder of the constant capital, is embodied, represents nothing 
but the value of the auxiliary materials and instruments 0 
labour consumed in producing the 20 lbs. of yarn. 

We have, therefore, arrived at this result: although eight- 
tenths of the product, or 16 lbs. of yam, is, in its character 0 
an article of utility, just as much the fabric of the sp inner * 
labour, as the remainder of the same product, yet when v ' c ^, 
in this connexion, it does not contain, and has not absorbed 
any labour expended during the process of spinning . It 
as if the cotton had converted itself into yarn, without he p« 
as if the shape it had assumed was mere trickery and deceit. 
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for so soon as our capitalist sells It for 24s., and with the money 
replaces his means of production, it becomes evident that this 
16 lbs. of yarn is nothing more than so much cotton and 
spindle-waste in disguise. 

On the other hand, the remaining tfjths of the product, or 4 
lbs, of yarn, represent nothing but the new value of 6s., created 
during the 12 hours' spinning process. All the value trans- 
ferred to those 4 lbs., from the raw material and instruments 
of labour consumed, was, so to say, intercepted in order to be 
incorporated in the 1 6 lbs. first spun. In this case, it is as if 
the spinner had spun 4 lbs. of yarn out of air, or, as if he had 
spun them with the aid. of cotton and spindles, that, being the 
spontaneous gift of Nature, transferred no value to the product. 

Of this 4 lbs. of yam, in which the whole of the vatue newly 
created during the process, is condensed, one half represents 
the equivalent for the value of the labour consumed, or the 3s. 
variable capital, the other half represents the 3s. surptus-value. 

Since 1 5 working hours of the spinner are embodied in 6s., 
it follows that in yam of the value of 30s., there must be em- 
bodied 60 working hours. And this quantity of labour-time 
does in fact exist in the 20 lbs. of yarn; for in fljths or 16 lbs. 
there arc materialised the 48 hours of labour expended, before 
the commencement of the spinning process, on the means of 
production; and in the remaining -j^ths or 4 lbs. there are 
materialised the 1 2 hours’ work done during the process itself. 

On a former page we saw that the value of the yarn is equal 
to the sum of the new value created during the production of 
that yam plus the value previously existing in the means of 
production. 

It has now been shown how the various component parts of 
the value of the product, parts that differ functionally from 
each other, may be represented by corresponding proportional 
parts of the product itself. 

To split up in this manner the product into different parts, 
of which one represents only the labour previously spent cm 
the means of production, cr the constant capital, another, only 
the necessary labour spent during the process of production, or 
the rxrithic nptts!, and another end h>t part, only the furpfut- 
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labour expended during the same process, or the surplus-value; 
to do this, ts, as will be seen later on from its application to 
complicated and hitherto unsolved problems, no less impor- 
tant than it is simple. 

In the preceding investigation we have treated the total 
product as the final result, ready for use, of a working day of 
1 2 hours. We can however follow this total product through 
all the stages of its production; and in this way we shall 
arrive at the same result as before, if we represent the partial 
products, given off at the different stages, as functionally 
different parts of the final or total product. 

The spinner produces in ia hours 20 lbs. of yam, or in 1 
hour 15 lbs.; consequently he produces in 8 hours 13$ lbs., or 
a partial product equal in value to all the cotton that is spun 
in a whole day. In like manner the partial product of the 
next period of 1 hour and 36 minutes, is 2§ lbs. of yam: this 
represents the value of the instruments of labour that are con- 
sumed in 12 hours. In the following hour and 12 minutes 
the spinner produces 2 lbs. of yarn worth 3 shillings, a value 
equal to the whole value he creates in his 6 hours necessary 
labour. Finally, in the last hour and J2 minutes he produces 
another 2 lbs. of yarn, whose value is equal to the surplus- 
value, created by his surplus-labour during half a day. This 
method of calculation serves the English manufacturer for 
everyday use; it shows, he will say, that in the first 8 hours, 
or § of the working day, he gets back the value of his cotton; 
and so on for the remaining hours. It is also a perfectly 
correct method: being in fact the first method given above 
with this difference, that instead of being applied to space, tn 
which the different parts of the completed product lie side by 
side, it deals with time, in which those parts are successively 
produced. But it can also be accompanied by very barbarian 
notions, more especially in the heads of those who are as mueft 
interested, practically, in the process of making value beget 
value, as they are in misunderstanding that process theoreti- 
cally. Such people may get the notion into their heads, that 
our spinner, for example, produces or replaces in the first 
hours of his working day the value of the cotton; in the 
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following hour and 36 minutes the value of the instruments of 
labour worn away; in the next hour and 1 2 minutes the value 
of the wages; and that he devotes to the production of surplus- 
value for the manufacturer, only that well known “ last hour.” 
In this way the poor spinner is made to perform the two-fold 
miracle not only of producing cotton, spindles, steam-engine, 
coal, oil, &c., at the same time that he spins with them, but 
also of turning one working day into five ; for, in the example 
we are considering, the production of the raw material and 
instruments of labour demands four working days of twelve 
hours each, and their conversion into yarn requires another 
such day. That the love of lucre induces an easy belief in such 
miracles, and that sycophant doctrinaires are never wanting to 
prove them, is vouched for by the following incident of historical 
celebrity. 


SECTION J.— SENIOR’S "LAST HOUR." 

One fine morning, in the year 1836, Nassau W. Senior, who 
may be called the bel-esprit of English economists, well known, 
alike for his economical “ science,” and for his beautiful style, 
was summoned from Oxford to Manchester, to learn in the 
latter place, the political economy that he taught in the former. 
The manufacturers elected him as their champion, not only 
against the newly passed Factory Act, but against the still 
more menacing Ten-hours’ agitation. With their usual practical 
acuteness, they had found out that the learned Professor 
“ wanted a good deal of finishing;” it was this discovery that 
caused them to write for him. On his side the Professor has 
embodied the lecture he received from the Manchester manu- 
facturers, in a pamphlet, entitled: “Letters on the Factory 
Act, as it affects the cotton manufacture.” London, 1837. 
Here we find, amongst others, the following edifying passage: 
“ Under the present law, no mill in which persons under 1 8 
years of age are employed, .... can be worked more than 
1 1$ hours a day, that is, 12 hours for' 5 days in the week, and 
nine on Saturday. 

‘'Now the following; analysis, will show thar. in. 3. mill s/a 
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worked, the whole net profit i? derived jrom the hst hour. I 
will suppose a manufacturer to invest £100,000: — £80,00 om 
his mill and machinery, and £20,000 in raw materialand wages. 
The annual return of that mill, supposing the capital to be 
turned once a year, and gross profits to be 15 per cent, ought 

to be goods worth £115,000 Of this £115,000, each 

of the twenty-three half-hours of work produces 5-115^ 
or one twenty-third. Of these 23-23 rds (constituting th 
whole £1 15,000) twenty, that is to say £100,000 out of th' 
£115,000, simply replace the capital; — one twenty-third (0 
£5000 out of the £t 15,000) makes up for the deterioration 0 
the mill and machinery. The remaining 2-23rds, that Is, th< 
last twoof the twenty-three half-hours of every day, produce th< 
net profit of 10 per cent. If, therefore (prices remaining th< 
same), the factory could be kept at work thirteen hours instead 
of eleven and a half, with an addition of about £2600 to the 
circulating capital, the net profit would be more than doubled 
On the other hand, if the hours of working were reduced by 
one hour per day (prices remaining the same), the net profit 
would be destroyed — if they were reduced by one hour and a 
half, even the gross profit would be destroyed.”* 


* Senior, I. c., p. iz, 13. We let pass such extraordinary notion! w are of no im- 
portance for our purpose j for instance, the assertion, that manufacturers reckon w 
part of their profit, gross or net, the amount required to make good wear and tear 0 
machinery, or in other words, to replace a part Df the capital. So, too, we pa» 
any question as to the accuracy of his figures. Leonard Horner has shown in 
Letter to Mr. Senior," ire., London, 1837, that they ire worth no more thin the so- 
called *' Analysis.” Leonard Homer seas one of the Factory Inquiry Commission 
in 1833, and Inspector, or rather Censor of Factories till 1859. lie rendered undying 
service to the English working class. He carried on a life-long contest, not on y 
with the rmbittered manufacturers, but also with the Cabinrt, to whom the n otn 
of votes given by the masters in the Lower House, was a matter of far greater w pit- 
tance than the number of hours worked by the “ bands " in the mills. . 

Apart from errors in principle. Senior's statement is confused. What he really 
tended to »ay was this : Tbe manufacturer employs the workman for it} hours or 0 
13 half-hours daily. As the working day, so, too, the working year, may be <® DCe ‘T 
to consist oft/} hours or aj half-hours, but each multiplied by the number of*® 1 • 

days in the year. On this supposition, the zj half-hours yield an annual P*°“ u 
£t J 5,00a j one balf-hour yields ^ x £1:5,000; 20 half-hours yield ]f 
= £100,000, fr, they replace no more than the capital advanced. Thereremain J nan 
hours, which yield g ‘, X £115,000= £15,000 or the gross profit. Of these J half- 0 
one yields x £115.000 = £50001 ir, it makes up for the wear and tear 
machinery j the remaining a half-hours, s-A, the last hour, yield A X 
£10,000 or the net profit. In the text Senior converts the last 01 the produce 
portions of the working day itse'f. 
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And the professor calls this an “analysis!" If, giving 
credence to the out-cries of the manufacturers, he believed that 
the workmen spend the best part of the day in the production, 
t4., the reproduction or replacement of the value of the build- 
ings, machinery, cotton, coal, &c., then his analysis was super- 
fluous. His answer would simply have been: — Gentlemen! 
if you work your mills for to hours instead of i iV> then, other 
things being equal, the daily consumption of cotton, machinery, 
8rc., will decrease in proportion. You gain just as much as 
you lose. Your work-people will in future spend one hour 
and a half less time in reproducing or replacing the capital 
that has been advanced. — If, on the other hand, he did not 
believe them without further inquiry, but, as being an expert 
in such matters, deemed an analysis necessary, then he ought 
in a question that is concerned exclusively with the relations 
of net profit to the length of the working day, before all things 
to have asked the manufacturers, to be careful not to lump 
together machinery, workshops, raw material, and labour, but 
to be good enough to place the constant capital, invested in 
buildings, machinery, raw material, 6tc., on one side of the 
account, and the capital advanced in wages on the other side. 
If the professor then found, that in accordance with the calcu- 
lation of the manufacturers, the workman reproduced or re- 
placed his wages in 2 half-hours, in that case, he should have 
continued hi3 analysis thus: 

According to your figures, the workman in the last hour but 
one produces his wages, and in the last hour your surplus- 
value or net profit. Now, since in equal periods he produces 
equal values, the produce of the last hour but one, must have 
the same value as that of the last hour. Further, it is only 
while he labours that he produces any value at all, and the 
amount of his labour is measured by his labour-time. This 
you say, amounts toii| hours a day. He employs one portion 
of these t i-J hours, in producing or replacing his wages, and the 
remaining portion in producing your net profit. Beyond this 
he does absolutely nothing. But since, on your assumption, 
his wages, and the surplus-value he yields, are of equal value, it 
is clear that he produces his wages in hours, and your net 
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profit in the other 5J hours. Again, since the value of the 
yam produced in 2 hours, is equal to the sum of the values of 
his wages and of your net profit, the measure of the value of 
this yam must be 1 1£ working hours, of which $$ hours 
measure the value of the yarn produced in the last hour but 
one, and 5J, the value of the yarn produced in the last hour. 
We now come to a ticklish point; therefore, attention! The 
last working hour but one is, like the first, an ordinary working 
hour, neither more nor less. How then can the spinner pro- 
duce in one hour, in the shape of yarn, a value that embodies 
5J hours labour? The truth is that he performs no such 
miracle. The use-value produced by him in one hour, is » 
definite quantity of pm. The value of this pm is measured 
by yj working hours, of which 4J were, without any assistant 
from him, previously embodied in the means of production, D 
the cotton, the machinery, and so on; the remaining one hou 
alone is added by him. Therefore since his wages are produce 
in 5I hours, and the yarn produced in one hour also confew 
5| hours' work, there is no witchcraft in the result, that the 
value created by his 5} hours’ spinning, is equal to the value oi 
the product spun in one hour. You arc altogether on th< 
wrong track, if you think that he loses a single moment 0? hi* 
working day, in reproducing or replacing the values of iht 
cotton, the machinery, and so on. On the contrary, it is be- 
cause his labour converts the cotton and spindles into ptn, 
because he spins, that the values of the cotton and spindles go 
over to the prn of their own accord. This result is owing to 
the quality of his labour, not to its quantity. It is true, h e 
will in one hour transfer to the prn more value, in the »Mf* 
of cotton, than he will in half an hour; but that is only be- 
cause in or.e hour he spins up more cotton than in half *0 
hour. You see then, your assertion, that the workman P 1 ^ 
duces, in the last hour but one, the value of his wages, and i° 
the last hour your net profit, amounts to no more that* t" 1 *' 
that in the pm produced by him m z working hours, whether 
they are the 2 first or the 2 last hours of the working day, * fi 
that pm, there are incorporated 1 1} working hours, or J u1f 1 
wir>!e day'* two hours of his own work and 9} heu» 
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of other people’s. And my assertion that, in the first 5f hours, 
he produces his wages, and in the last hours your net profit, 
amounts only to this, that you pay him for the former, but not 
for the latter. In speaking of payment of labour, instead of 
payment of labour-power, I only talk your own slang. Now, 
gentlemen, if you compare the working time you pay for, with 
that which you do not pay for, you will find that they are to 
one another, as half a day is to half a day; this gives a rate of 
loo %, and a very pretty percentage it is. Further, there is 
not the least doubt, that if you make your “ hands ” toil for 1 3 
hours, instead of 1 \ J, and, as may be expected from you, treat 
the work done in that extra one hour and a half, as pure 
surplus-labour, then the latter will be increased from hours 
labour to 7$ hours' labour, and the rate of surplus-value from 
loo % to 1 zGfs %. So that you are altogether too sanguine, 
in expecting that by such an addition of it hours to the work- 
ing day, the rate will rise from too % to 200 % and more, in 
other words that it will be '* more than doubled." On the 
other hand — man’s heart is a wonderful thing, especially when 
carried in the purse — you take too pessimist a view, when you 
fear, that with a reduction of the hours of labour from 1 1| to 
to, the whole of your net profit will go to the dogs. Not at 
all. All other conditions remaining the same, the surplus- 
labour will fall from j| hours to 4j hours, a period that still 
gives a very profitable rate of surplus-value, namely 8aJ| %. 
But this dreadful " last hour," about which you have invented 
more stories than have the millenarians about the day of 
judgment, is ** all bosh.” If it goes, it will cost neither you, 
your net profit, nor the bojs and girls whom you employ, their 
" purity of mind." 1 Whenever your “ last hour ” strikes in 
1 If, on the one hand, Senior prerred that thr net profit of the bubo floorer, lie 
rtmcnce of the Erfluh cotton iadintrr. ind T-OfUod’, command of the market! 
of the world, depend on " the lut worta-g hour," on the other hand, Dr. Andrew 
IV ihowed, tbit if children and young prnoni under it yein of ajr, imtrid of bnoj 
trpt the full 1 1 hayn in the tint and pule moral atmosphere of the factory, are 
turned col an boor aooter o»to the lor.lm and fnrofoua oarer worM, they «D) he 
*T*rrrd. by idlenrw and rim, of all hope of ideation for their aouh. Since 1(4!, the 
ketory iaipertora hire nrrer turd of twittrop tie nulm with thu ** hut." tin 
” fatal hoar “ Thu» Mr. 1 fowell in he report of the jttt May, 1 1 }j t " Had the follow, 
tot mjrniom eilculauoo (he ejontn Senior) been coerret. mrj cotton firtory in tie 
United Kingdom would havr been «tiir{ at a W t»n« the yen ttys." {Urparu 
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profit in the other 5$ hours. Again, since the value of L.e 
yarn produced in 2 hours, is equal to the sum of the values 0 
his wages and of your net profit, the measure of the 
this yarn must be 1 1 $ working hours, of which < f‘ 
measure the value of the yam produced in the last hour 
one, and 5}, the value of the yarn produced in die last • 

We now come to a ticklish point; therefore, attention ‘ 

last working hour but one is, like the first, an ordinary wor 0 
hour, neither more nor less. How then can the spinner? 
duce in one hour, in the shape of pm, a value that cm 
5! hours labour? The truth is that he performs no 
miracle. The use-value produced by him in one , 

definite quantity of pm. The value of this pm is ® 
by 5$ working hours, of which 4} were, without any ^ 
from him, previously embodied in the means of pro 
the cotton, the machinery, and so on; the remaining ^ 
alone is added by him. Therefore since his wages are : p . } 

in si hours, and the prn produced in one hour s ^ 
5f hours' work, there is no witchcraft in die * , c0 f 
value created by his 5! hours’ spinning, is equal to ^ ^ 
the product spun in one hour. You are altoge ^ y, 

wrong track, if you think that he loses a single i* 10 t tc 
working day, in reproducing or replacing the w 
cotton, the machinery, and so on. On the contrary 
cause his labour converts the cotton and spin • jfejgo 
because he spins, that the values of the cotton an . » oW j n g to 
over to the yarn of their own accord. This rcsu - s lie 
the quality of his labour, not to its quantity. ^ s |i3pe 
will in one hour transfer to the prn more value, > ^ 

of cotton, than he will in half an hour; but . j„ half ** 
cause in one hour he spins up more cotton* 1 pf 

hour. You see then, your assertion, that the ^ and 1" 
duces, in the last hour but one, the value of his (his, 

the last hour your net profit, amounts to no mo 
that in the prn produced by him in 2 working ’ day, i" 
they are the 2 first or the 2 last hours of the or just* 

that yarn, there are incorporated ‘i working fco« r5 

whole day’s work, t.e. y two hours of his own wor 
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of other people’s. And my assertion that, in the first 5! hours, 
he produces his wages, and in the last hours your net profit, 
amounts only to this, that you pay him for the former, but not 
for the latter. In speaking of payment of labour, instead of 
payment of labour-power, I only talk your own slang. Now, 
gentlemen, if you compare the working time you pay for, with 
that which you do not pay for, you will find that they are to 
one another, as half a day is to half a day; this gives a rate of 
too %, and a very pretty percentage it is. Further, there is 
not the least doubt, that if you make your “ hands ” toil for 1 3 
hours, instead of \ and, as may be expected from you, treat 
the work done in that extra one hour and a half, as pure 
surplus-labour, then the latter will be increased from 5 J hours 
labour to 7J hours’ labour, and the rate of surplus-value from 
100 % to 12 %. So that you arc altogether too sanguine, 
in expecting that by such an addition of hours to the work- 
ing day, the rate will rise from 100 % to 200 % and more, in 
other words that it will be “ more than doubled." On the 
other hand — man’s heart is a wonderful thing, especially when 
carried in the purse — you take too pessimist a view, when you 
fear, that with a reduction of the hours of labour from 1 1 j to 
10, the whole of your net profit will go to the dogs. Not at 
all. All other conditions remaining the same, the surplus- 
labour will fall from 5$ hours to 4} hours, a period that still 
gives a very profitable rate of surplus-value, namely SiH %. 
But this dreadful " last hour," about which you have invented 
more stories than have the millenarians about the day of 
judgment, is " all bosh." If it goes, it will cost neither you, 
, your net profit, nor the bojs and girls whom you employ, their 
" purity of mind.’’* Whenever yow 41 last hour ’’ strikes in 

[ 1 If. on the nne kind. Senior proved that the net profit of the manofactorer, the 

, riuttnce of the Enflnh ratten ini-wtry, »ad fnjUEd'v command of the tnitVrti 
of the world, depend on " the last worUnj; hour," oa the other hand. Dr. Andirw 
f Vt* rhowrd, that if children and Joun£ perverts* under ll yean of ije, instead of being 

, kept the full si bon tv In the vrirtn and pare moral atroraphere of the factory, a ne 
turned out an hour aoonrr into the hrartlcn and frivolous outer world, tVy mdi he 
^ deprived, bp tdVtiera and vice, of all hope vi *kSv»tSoa for their vonVv Sinrv >SaS, the 
, {f nory inspector* hive never oral of twhtiec tbr marten with thir “ last." thia 

t ' fatal hour." Thus Mr. HoneS ia ha report of the jrst May. iljji “ llad the follow- 
[♦ in pee iocs calculation (he qootea Senior) bom correct. every cotton factory in the 

j i- “‘trd Kingdom would ban brm worhirj at a krr once the year ilyo." (Report* 
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earnest, think on the Oxford Professor. And now*, gentleman 
“ farewell, and may we meet again in yonder better world, but 
not before/* 

Senior invented the battle cry of the " last hour” in 1836.' 


of the Jn'p. of Fart, for the half-year, ending joth April, j8yy, pp. if, ao.J l D| ke 
year 1848, after the passing of the to hour's bill, the matters of some flax spinning 
mills, scattered, few and far between, over the country 00 the borders of Dorat and 
Somerset, foisted a petition against the bill on to the shoulders of a fcw of their rori 
people. One of the clauses of this petition b as follows : " Yoor. petiuostos, » 
patents, concede that an additional hour of leisure sriU tend more to demoralise tit 
children than otherwise, believing that idleness b the parent of rice." On that* 
factory report of jut Oct., 1848, says: The atmosphere of the flax mills, in whid ' 
children of these virtuous and tender parenra work, is to loaded with dust and fin* 
from the raw material, that it is exceptionally unpleasant to stand even 10 minutes o 
the spuming rooms : for you are enable to do so without the most painful senatioo, 
owing to the e)es, the ears, the nostrils, and mouth, being immediately fil^ °I “* 
clouds of flax-dust from which there b no escape. The labour itself, owing to tie 
feverish haste of the machinery, demands unceasing application of skill and 
under the control of a watchfulness that never tires, and it seems somewhat ban, 

Jet parents apply the term “ idling " to their own children, who, after allowing “ 


meai times, are lettered tor to rrttoie n.oun to seen an occupation, 

phere. . . . These children work longer than the labourers in the “jP’r 0 *?? 

villages Such cruel talk about " idleness and vice" ought to be bra ® 


as the purest cant, and the most shameless hypocrisy 4 n« p ww" - . 

public, who, about 11 jears ago, were struck by the assurance with which, on 
the sanction of high authority, it was publicly and most earnestly proclaimed, tw 
the whole net profit of the manufacturer flows from the labour of tbe » ‘ 

and that, therefore, the reduction of the working day by one hour, would 
bb nrt profit; that portion of the public, we say, will hardly believe its ow0 > 5j~ 
when it now finds, that the original discovery of the virtues of “ the last h° ur „ . 
since been so far improved as to include morals as well as profit; so that, 
duration of the labour of children, it reduced to a full 10 hours, their morals, 
with the net profits of their employers, will vanish, both being dependent oi LV"* „ 
this fatal hour. (See Repts., Insp. of Fact-, for 31st Oct., 1848, p. tor.) * e . ^ 
report then give* some examples of the morality and virloe of these same P UK l^^ a . 
manufacturers, of the tricks, the artifices, the cajoling, the threats, and the *“*“ 
tions, they made use of, in order, first, to compel a few defenceless workmen to S 
petitions of such a kind, and then to impose them upon Parliament as the pc 
of a whole branch of industry, or a whole country. It is highly charactensuc 0 ^ 

present status of so called economical science, that neither Senior himself, 1 \ 2 tjbft 
later period, to his honour be it said, energetically supported the factory leg* ‘ 
nor bb opponents, from first to last, have ever been able to explain the l 11 * . 
elusions of the “ original discovery.'’ They appeal to actual experirnre, but toe 
and wherefore remains a mystery. . . un *y 

* Nevertheless, the learned professor was not without some benefit Irom bi*j® ., 
to Manchester. In the “ tetters on the Factory Art," he makes the rhelr ft 
including “ profit ” and “ interest,” and even ” something more," depend upo® * . 
unpaid hour’s work of the labourer. One year previously, in hit “ Outlines ofr® ‘ ^ 
Economy," written for the instruction of Oxford students and cultivated 
he hid »Uo “ discovered, in opposition to Ricardo's determination of value oy “ 
that profit b derived from ihe labour of the capitalist, and interest from his ssre 1C 
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In the London Economist of the 1 5th April, 1848, the same cry 
was again raised by James Wilson, an economical mandarin of 
high standing: this time in opposition to the 10 hours’ bill. 


SECTION 4.— SURPLUS-PRODUCE. 

The portion of the product that represents the surplus-value, 
(onc-tenth of the 20 lbs., or 2 lbs. of yarn, in the example given 
in Sec. 2) we call “ surplus-produce." Just as the rate of 
surplus-value is determined by its relation, not to the sum total 
of the capital, but to its variable part; in like manner, the re- 
lative quantity of surplus-produce is determined by the ratio 
that this produce bears, not to the remaining part of the total 
product, but to that part of it in which is incorporated the 
necessary labour. Since the production of surplus-value is the 
chief end and aim of capitalist production, it is clear, that the 
greatness of a man’s or a nation’s wealth should be measured, 
not by the absolute quantity produced, but by the relative 
magnitude of the surplus-produce. 1 

The sum of the necessary labour and the surplus-labour, i.e. y 
of the periods of time during which the workman replaces the 
value of his labour-power, and produces the surplus-value, this 
sum constitutes the actual time during which he works, i.e., the 
working day. 

in other worda, from hii ** abstinence " The dodge ni an old one, bin the word 
" abstinence ** wat new. Herr Botcher tranalatci it rightly by " Enthiltung." Some of 
bit countrymen, the Brown*, June*. and Robmwna. of Germany, not to well verard 
in Latin, ai he monk -like, rendered it by " Eotsagnng " ((enunciation). 

* “ To an individual with a capital of £10,000, who* profit* were £100 0 per annum, 
it would be a matter quite indifferent whether bn rapiul would employ a too or 1000 
men, whether the commodity produced laid for £10,000 or £aW2e©, provided, in all 
Caie*. hi* profit wxi* not diminished below £1000. I* not the real in term of the oil ion 
aimilarf Provided iu net real income, its rent and profita, be the same, it » of no 
importance whether the nation eon*i‘U of 10 oe of la mtEionj of inhabitant*.” (Kic. 
1. c„ p. 416.) Long before Ricardo, Arthur Young, a fanatical upholder of *urp!ui 
product, for the mt, a rambling, uncritical writer, whose reputation » 10 the invene 
rauo of hi* merit, tay*, “ Of what uvr, in a modem kingdom, would be a whole pro- 
vince thu* divided [in the old Roman manorv, bv email independent praunn}. however 
we'd cultivated, except foe the mere purpoar of breeding men, which taken aiagly i* a 
nkwt uarirw purpoaef” (Arthur Young! Political Arithmetic, ic. London. 1774. 

' ery curiout i> ” the wrong ineltnaooo ... to ivprrwrnt net weahh a* beneficial to 
the labouring cUm . . : . though it ■ evidently tio» on account of brief net.” (Th. 
Hepbm, Oa few d laal, it, London, ataj. p. t»4.) 
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CHAPTER X 

THE WORKING DAY 

SECTION .1.— THE LIMITS OF THE WORKING DAY. 

We started with the supposition that labour-power is boug 
and sold at its value. Its value, like that of all other comm 
dities, is determined by the working time necessary to : 
production. If the production of the average daily means 
subsistence of the labourer takes up 6 hours, he must work, < 
the average, 6 hours every day, to produce his daily labou 
power, or to reproduce the value received as the result of i 
sale. The necessary part of his working day amounts to 
hours, and is, therefore, cateris paribus , a given quantit 
But with this, the extent of the working day itself is not f 
given. 

Let us assume that the line A B represents the length of tr 
necessary working time, say 6 hours. If the labour be prc 
longed i, 3, or 6 hours beyond A B, we have 3 other lm« 

Working day I. Working day II. Working day HI 
A B— C. A B C. A B G 

representing 3 different working days of 7, 9, and 12 hours 
The extension B C of the line A B represents the length 0 
the surplus Labour. As the working day is AB-hBC® 1 
A C, it varies with the variable quantify B C. Since A 
is constant, the ratio of B C to A B can always be calculate 
In working day I it is in working day II, i in working *) 
1 1 1 , J of A B. Since, further, the ratio dftfr ' 

mines the rate of the surplus-value, the latter is given by f * 
ratio of B C to A B. It amounts in the 3 different work in* 
days respectively to 16], 50 and ICO per cent. On the of 
hand, the rate of surplus-value alone would not give ui * ■ 
extent of the working day. If this rate, *.£■, were tco per 
tmt, the working day might be of 8, to, 12, or more hours- 
It wcOd indicate that the 2 constituent parts of the vof ,n * 
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day, necessary-kbour and surplus-labour time, were equal in ex- 
tent, but not how long each of these two constituent parts was. 

The working day is thus not a constant, but a variable 
quantity. One of its parts, certainly, is determined by the 
working time required for the reproduction of the labour- 
power of the labourer himself. But its total amount varies 
with the duration of the surplus-labour. The working day is, 
therefore, determinable, but is, per se, indeterminate. 1 

Although the working day is not a fixed, but a fluent 
quantity, it cati, on the other hand, only vary within certain 
limits. The minimum limit is, however, not determinable; 
of course, if we make the extension line BC or the surplus- 
labour «= o, we have a minimum limit, i.e., the part of the day 
which the kbourer must necessarily work for his own main- 
tenance. On the basis of capitalist production, however, this 
necessary labour can form a part only of the working day; the 
working day itself can never be reduced to this minimum. On 
the other hand, the working day has a maximum limit. It 
cannot be prolonged beyond a certain point. This maximum 
limit is conditioned by two things. First, by the physical 
bounds of labour-power. Within the 24 hours of the natural 
day a man can expend only a definite quantity of his vital force. 
Ahorse, in like manner, can only work from day to day, 8 hours. 
During part of the day this force must rest, sleep; during 
another part the man has to satisfy other physical needs, to 
feed, wash, and clothe himself. Besides these purely physical 
limitations, the extension of the working day encounters 
moral ones. The labourer needs time for satisfying his intel- 
lectual and social wants, the extent and number of which are 
conditioned by the general state of social advancement The 
variation of the working day fluctuates, therefore, within 
physical and social bounds. But both these limiting conditions 
are of a very elastic nature, and allow the greatest latitude. 
So we find working days of 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 1 8 hours, i.e., of 
the most different lengths. 

The capitalist has bought the labour-power at its day-rate. 

1 “ A day’* labour a vague, it may be long or short." (“ An may on Trade and 
Commerce, containing observation* oo taxes," J.c- London, 1770, y>. 75.) 
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To him its usc-valuc belongs during one working day. H< 
has thus acquired the right to make the labourer work for him 
during one day. But, what is a working day? 1 

At all events, less than a natural day. By how much? 
The capitalist has his own views of this ultima Thule , the 
necessary limit of the working day. As capitalist, he is only 
capital personified. His soul is the soul of capital. But 
capital has one single life impulse, the tendency to create 
value and surplus-value, to make its constant factor, the means 
of production, absorb the greatest possible amount of surplus- 
labour. 1 

Capital is dead labour, that, vampire-like, only lives by 
sucking living labour, and lives the more, the more labour it 
sucks. The time during which the labourer works, is the 
time during which the capitalist consumes the labour-power he 
has purchased of him.J 

If the labourer consumes his disposable time for himself, he 
robs the capitalist.4 

The capitalist then takes his stand on the law of the ex- 
change of commodities. He, like all other buyers, seeks tog« 
the greatest possible benefit out of the use-value of his commo- 
dity. Suddenly the voice of the labourer, which had been 
stifled in the storm and stress of the process of production) 
rises: , 

Th ■ commodity that I have sold to you differs from t « 
crowd of other commodities, in that its use creates value, an 


* This question is fir more important thin the celebrated question of Sir 

Peel to the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce: What is a pound! A ^ tot)* 
that could only have been proposed, because Peel was as much in u 

nature of money as the “ little shilling men " of Birmingham. , —.ittsl 

• It is the aim of the capitalists to obtain with his expended capital the S'" ^ 

possible quantity of labour (d'obcenir du capital, cWpeasiS la plus forte tout 
travail possible.) J. G. CourceBe-Seneuil. Traiti tWoriqtie et pratique <*• 
prises Industrielis. s n d ed. Pans, 1857, p. <j. .. j a „, 

» “ An hour’s labour lost in a day is a prodigious injury to a commercial ^ 
... . There is a very great consumption of luxuries among the labouring poor ^ 
kingdom t particularly among the manufacturing populace, by which ^ 
consume their time, the most fatal of consumptions.” An Essay on Ira 
Commerce, &c, p. 47 and 1 jj. . j, 

« Si In manouvrier Jibre prrnd un instant de rrpos, 1‘iconomie soroiuc H ul 
de* yeux avec inouiitude, prftend qo’il la vole.” N. Unguel. “TWor* ^ 
Civile*, Ac. London. 1767, t. II, p. 466 
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a value greater than its own. That is why you bought it. 
That which on your side appears a spontaneous expansion of 
capita), is on mine extra expenditure of labour-power. You 
and I know on the market only one law, that of the exchange 
of commodities.’ And the consumption of the commodity 
belongs not to the seller who parts with it, but to the buyer, 
who acquires it. To you, therefore, belongs the use of my 
daily labour-power. But by means of the price that you pay 
for it each day, I must be able to reproduce it daily, and to 
sell it again. Apart from natural exhaustion through age, &c., 
I must be able on the morrow to work with the same normat 
amount of force, health and freshness as to-day. You preach 
to me constantly the gospel of “ saving " and *' abstinence.” 
Good! I will, like a sensible saving owner, husband my sole 
wealth, labour-power, and abstain from all foolish waste of it. 
I will each day spend, set in motion, put into action only as 
much of it as is compatible with its normal duration, and 
healthy development. By an unlimited extension of the 
working day, you may in one day use up a quantity of labour- 
power greater than 1 can restore in three. What you gain in 
labour I lose in substance. The use of my labour-power and 
the spoliation of it are quite different things. If the average 
time that (doing a reasonable amount of work) an average 
labourer can live, is 30 years, the value of my labour-power, 
which you pay me from day to day is gr sVao or of its 

total value. But if you consume it in 10 years, you pay me 
daily yshrs instead of 33V5 of its total value, i.e., only $ of its 
daily value, and you rob me, therefore, every day of § of the 
value of my commodity. You pay me for one day's labour- 
power, whilst you use that of 3 days. That is against our con- 
tract and the law of exchanges. I demand, therefore, a work- 
ing day of normal length, and I demand it without any appeal 
to your heart, for in money matters sentiment is out of place. 
You may be a model citizen, perhaps a member of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and in the 
odour of sanctity to boot; but the thing that you represent face 
to face with me has no heart in its breast. That which seems 
to throb there is my own heart-beating. 1 demand the normal 
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working day because I, like every other seller, demand i 
value of my commodity.' 

Wc see then, that, apart from extremely elastic bounds, l 
nature of the exchange of commodities itself imposes no limit 
the working day, no limit to surplus-labour. The capital 
maintains his rights as a purchaser when he tries to make t 
working day as long as possible, and to make, whenever pos 
ble, two working days out of one. On the other hand, t 
peculiar nature of the commodity sold implies a limit to i 
consumption by the purchaser, and the labourer maintains I 
right as seller when he wishes to reduce the working day torn 
of definite normal duration. There is here, therefore, an anl 
nomy, right against right, both equally bearing the seal < 
the law of exchanges. Between equal rights force decide 
Hence is it that in the history of capitalist production, 
determination of what is a working day, presents itself as tc 
result of a struggle, a struggle between collective capital, ip 
the class of capitalists, and collective labour, *>., the workin 
class. 


SECTION a. — THE GREED FOR SURPLUS-LABOUR. 

MANUFACTURER AND BOYARD. 

Capital has not invented surplus-labour. Wherever a p 11 
of society possesses the monopoly of the means of production 
the labourer, free or not free, must add to the working tun 
necessary for his own maintenance an extra working timo *' 
order to produce the means of subsistence for the owners oft 1 
means of production , 1 whether this proprietor be the Athenian 
Ka\o? xayaQo?, Etruscan thcocrat, civis Romanus, Normal 
baron, American slave owner, Wallachian Boyard, mo err 
landlord or capitalist.! It is, however, clear that in any giver 

• During the great strike of the London builders, i8So-«r, for the 

working day to 9 hour*, their Committee published a manifesto that con * „ 
some eaten tT the plea of our worker. The manifesto allude*, not without W K 
the fact, that the greatest profit-monger amongst the building masters, 

Sir M. Peto, was in the odour of sanctity. (Thu tame Peto, after 1S6J, c 

end 4 la Strousberg.) _ rolled the rich] 

• “ Those who labour .... in reality feed both the pensioners . . . (calle 

and themselves." (Edmund Burke. I. c , p. a.) „ , . . . ,t,. „orki 

l Niebuhr in his “Roman History ' says very naively i h *„* lord, 

like the Etruscan, which, in tbeir ruin* astound us. presuppose in h tile (1) *« „ 
and vassals." Sismondi MVS far more to the purpose that Brussel, bee F 
supposes wage -lords and wage -slaves 
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economic format on of society, where not the exchange-value 
but the use-value of the product predominated, surplus-labour 
will be limited by a given set of wants which may be greater or 
less, and that here no boundless thirst for surplus-labour arises 
from the nature of the production itself. Hence in antiquity 
overwork becomes horrible only when the object is to obtain 
exchange-value in its specific independent money-form 1 , in the 
production of gold and silver. Compulsory working to death 
is here the recognised form of over-work. Only read Diodorus 
Siculus.* Still these are exceptions in antiquity. But as soon 
as people, whose production still moves within the lower forms 
of slave-labour, corvde-labour, &c., are drawn into the whirl- 
pool of an international market dominated by the capitalistic' 
mode of production, the sale of their products for export becom- 
ing their principal interest, the civilized horrors of over-work 
arc grafted on the barbaric horrors of slavery, serfdom, &c. 
Hence the negro labour in the Southern States of the Ameri- 
can Union preserved something of a patriarchal character, so 
long as production was chiefly directed to immediate local con- 
sumption, But in proportion, as the export of cotton became 
of vital interest to these states, the over-working of the negro 
and sometimes the using up of his life in 7 years’ of labour 
became a factor in a calculated and calculating system. It was 
no longer a question oF obtaining from him a certain quantity of 
useful products. It was now a question of production of 
surplus-labour itself. So was it also with the corvee, e.g,, in 
the Danubian Principalities (now Roumanin). 

The comparison of the greed for surplus-labour in the 
Danubian Principalities with the same greed in English fac- 
tories has a special interest, because- surplus-labour in the 
corv£e has an independent and palpable form. 

Suppose the working day consists of 6 hours of necessary 
labour, and 6 hours of surpluvlabour. Then the free labourer 

' " One cannot these unfortaoatet (in the gold mines between Egypt, Ethiopia, 
«nd Arabia) who cannot even have their bodies clean, or their nakedness clothed, 
without pitying their miserable lot. There is no indulgence, no forbearance for the 
tick, the feeble, the aged, for woman's weakness. All must, forced by blow* work 

( on until death pus an end to their sufferings and their distress.” f Piod Sic. Bibb 
lib. J, c. IJ.) ..... 
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CafHutitt Vr^iutthn 

t:»f* the opifaht? rvrry wtfk 6 y, 6 or hox*r» of surplu 
blwnif. It U lh* at if he worked 3 <byi in the week fc 
ktnudf, ar .< I 3 dtp in rhe week gmfi for the opifalitf. E; 
dm »« oot evident on the jurfacr. Su rphiv-bbour and nece 
♦ary labour ghJe one into the other. I can, therefore, exprw 
the «ame relationship by «ayin;», r./, that the labourer in ever 
minute works 30 jcccntb for himself, and 30 for the capitalist 
etr. If it otherwise with fhe corvdc. The necessary Jabcu 
which the Wallachian peasant docs for his own maintenance!: 
distinctly marked oft from his surplus-labour on behalf of th< 
Hoyard. The one he docs on his own field, the other on the 
seignorul estate. Both parts of the bbour-time exist, there- 
fore, indcf’endently, side by side one with the other. In 
comfe the surplus-labour is accurately marked off from die 
necessary blwur. 'This, how ever, can make no difference with 
regard to the quantitative rebtion of surplus-bbour to necessary 
labour. Three days' surplus-bbour in the week remain three 
days that yield no equivalent to the labourer himself, whether 
it be called corvife or wage-labour. But in the capitalist the 
greed for surplus-bbour appears in the straining after an un- 
limited extension of the working day, in the Boyard more 
simply in a direct hunting after days of corvde.* 

In the Danubian Principalities the corvfe was mixed up with 
rents in kind and other appurtenances of bondage, but it form™ 
the most important tribute paid to the ruling class. 
this was the case, the corvtfc rarely arose from serfdom; serfdom 
much more frequently on the other hand took origin from the 
corvfc.* This is what took place in the Roumanian provinces. 

• That which follow, refer, to the situation in the Roumanian province, hefof* 

change effected tint* the Crimean war. . 

* This hold* likewise for Germany, «nd especially for Prussia eait of the El“- 
the ijth century the German peasant wia neatly everywhere a man, who, * . ( 
subject to certain rent* paid in produce and labour was cihervix at 
practically free. The German colonist* in Brandenburg, Pomerania,. Silesia, 
Eastern Prussia, were even legally acknowledged as free men. The Tict0 ^ 
nobility in the peasants’ war put an end to that. Not only were the conquered 
German peasants again enslaved. From the middle of the J$th century the 

of Eastern Prussia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, and Silesia, and soon after tbc 
peasants of Schleswig-Holstein were degraded to the condition of serfs- W, 
FronhOfe iv, %ol ,— Meitieo, dcr Boden d« preussisrhen Staats— U* 
f-eibeigensehaft in Sc h fcsw eg- 1 (oisteiri. — Eo.J 
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Their original mode of production was based on community of | 
the soil, but not in the Slavonic or Indian form. Part of the l 
land was cultivated in severalty as freehold by the members of j 
the community, another part — ager publicus — was cultivated i 
by them in common. The products of this common labour | 
served partly as a reserve fund against bad harvests and other < 
accidents, partly as a public store for providing the costs of 
war, religion, and other common expenses. In course of time 
military and clerical dignitaries usurped, along with the com- 
mon land, the labour spent upon it. The labour of the free 
peasants on their common land was transformed into corvee for 
the thieves of the common land. This corvee soon developed 
into a servile relationship existing in point of fact, not in point 
of law, until Russia, the liberator of the world, made it legal 
under pretence of abolishing serfdom. The code of the corv&c, 
which the Russian General Kisseleff proclaimed in 1831, was of 
course dictated by the Boyards themselves. Thus Russia con- 
quered with one blow the magnates of the Danubian provinces, 
and the applause of liberal cretins throughout Europe. 

According to the “ Rbglement organique," as this code of the 
corvee is called, every Wallachian peasant owes to the so-called 
landlord, besides a mass of detailed payments in kind: (1), 12 
days of general labour; (a), one day of field labour; (3), one 
day of wood carrying. In all, 14 days in the year. With deep 
insight into political economy, however, the working day is not 
taken in its ordinary sense, but as the working day necessary 
to the production of an average daily product; and that average 
daily product is determined in so crafty a way that no Cyclops 
would be done with it in 24 hours. In dry words, the Rfcglc- 
ment itself declares with true Russian irony that by 12 working 
days one must understand the product of the manual labour of 
36 days, by 1 day of field labour 3 dap, and by 1 day of wood 
carrying in like manner three times as much. In all, 42 
corvee days. To this had to be added the so-called jobagic, 
service due to the lord for extraordinary occasions. I n propor- 
tion to the size of its population, every village has to furnish 
annually a definite contingent to the job3gie: This additional 
corvee is estimated at 14 dap for each Wallachian peasant. 
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Thus the prescribed corvee amounts to 56 working days year!; 
But the agricultural year in Wallachia numbers in consequent 
of\he severe climate only 210 days, of which 40 for Sunday 
and holidays, 30 on an average for bad weather, together 7 ' 
days, do not count. 140 working days remain. The ratio c 
the corvde to the necessary labour f-f or 66 § % gives a muc, 
smaller rate of surplus-value than that which regulates th 
labour of the English agricultural or factory labourer. Thi 
is, however, only the legally prescribed corvde. And in a spin 
yet more “ liberal ” than the English Factory Acts, the “ R^gk - 
ment organ! que ” has known how to facilitate its own evasion. 
After it has made 56 days out of 12, the nominal day’s work 0 
each of the 56 corvrfe days is again so arranged that a portion 
of it must fall on the ensuing day. In one day, e.g. } must e 
weeded an extent of land, which, for this work, especially w 
maize plantations, needs twice as much time. The legal day * 
work for some kinds of agricultural labour is interpretable m 
such a way that the day begins in May and ends in Octe 1 er. 
In Moldavia conditions are still harder. 44 The 12 corvee i) 
of the 4 Riglement organique ’ cried a Boyard drunk w> 
victory, amount to 365 days in the year."' 

If the Rfcglement organique of the Danubian provinces 
a positive expression of the greed for surplus-labour w Jj- 
every' paragraph legalised, the English Factory Acts are 
negative expression of the same greed. These acts cur 
passion of capital for a limitless draining of labour-power, ; 
forcibly limiting the working day by state regulations, ma 
by a state that is ruled by capitalist and landlord. Apart _ 
the working-class movement that daily grew more threatens 1 . 
the limiting of factory labour was dictated by the same ncC ^.. . 
which spread guano over the English fields. The same 
eagerness for plunder that in the one case exhausted t e ’ 
had, in the other, torn up by the roots the living force o 
nation. Periodical epidemics speak on this point as ciea 7 
the diminishing military standard in Germany and ^ ranC f^ (fc4 

1 further <ietu& »rc to t<- found in E. Refojult’* “ Ml to ire •* •"* 

IVindpautf* Danohieeiva. Para, tiff. j- „ .1- ef their i>oJ. » 

* “ la *n<i within certain Uraiu, ricrcdtng . • i. V 

evulccfr of the prosperity of eejnnic beinf*. A» l« o'*"* k* f 
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The Factory Act of 18^0 now in force (1867) allows for the 
average working-day 10 hours, for the first 5 days 12 hours 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., including \ an hour for breakfast, and 
an hour for dinner, and thus leaving io£ working hours, and 
8 hours for Saturday, from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m., of which £ an hour 
is subtracted for breakfast. 60 working hours are left, io£ for 
each of the first 5 days, ~}\ for the last. 1 Certain guardians of 
these laws are appointed, Factory Inspectors, directly under the 
Home Secretary, whose reports are published half-yearly, by 
order of Parliament. They give regular and official statistics 
of the capitalistic greed for surplus-labour. 

Let us listen, for a moment, to the Factory Inspectors.* 
" The fraudulent millowner begins work a quarter of an hour 
(sometimes more, sometimes less) before 6 a.m., and leaves off 
a quarter of an hour (sometimes more, sometimes less) after 
6 p.m. He takes 5 minutes from the beginning and from the 

hit due growth is interfered with, either by physical or social condition, In all 
European countries in which the conscription holds, since its introduction, the medium 
height of adult men, and generally their fitness for military service, has diminished. 
Before the revolution (17I9), the minimum for the infantry in France was tfij centi- 
metre,; in 1818 (law of March 10th), 157; by the law of tSya, :j6 cm.; on the 
average in France more than half are rejected on account of deficient height or bodily 
weakness. The military standard in Saxony waa in >780, 178 c.m It is now 1J5. 
In Prussia it is 157. According to the statement of Dr. Meyer in the Bavarian 
G aiette, May 9th, 1861, the result of an average of 9 year, is, that in Prussia out of 
1000 conscripts 716 were unfit for military service, 517 because of deficiency in height, 
and 599 because of bodily defects. . . . Berlin in 1858 could not provide its con- 
tingent of recruits; it was 156 men short.” J. von Liebig: *' Die Chemie in ihrer 
Anweudung auf Agrihultur und Physiologic, 1863,” 7th Ed., vol. r., pp. 117, «*, 

‘ The history of the Factory Act of 18 jo will be found in the course of this chapter. 
« I only touch here and there on the period from the beginning of modern industry 
to England to 1845. For this period I refer the reader to “ Die Lage der artei- 
tenden Klasse in England, von Friedrich Engels, Leipzig, 1845." How completely 
Engels understood the nature of the capitalist mode of production is shown by the 
Factory Reports, Reports on Mines, &C-, that have appeared since 1845, and how 
wonderfully he painted the circumstances in detail is seen on the most superficial 
comparison of his work with the official reports of the Children's Employment Com- 
mission, published 18 to so years later (1863-1867). These deal especially with the 
branches of industry in which the Factory Acta had not, up to r 861, been introduced, 
in fact are not yet introduced. Here, then, little or no alteration had been enforced, 
by authority, in the conditions painted by Engels. I borrow my examples chiefly 
from the free trade period after 184S, that age of paradise, of which the commercial 
traveller, for the great firm of free trade, blatant as ignorant, tell such fabulous tah-« 
For the rest England figures here in the foreground because she is the classic repre- 
sentative of capitalist production, and she alone has a continuous set of official 
statistics of the things we are considering 
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end of the half hour nominally allowed for breakfast, and to 
minutes at the beginning and end of the hour nominally allowed 
for dinner. I le storks for a quarter of an hour (sometimes 
more, sometimes less) after 2 p.m. on Saturday. Thus hi 


gain is— - 

Hcforc 6 a.m. . * . . . , 15 minutes 

After 6 p.m. . . . . . . „ 

A* breakfast time . . . . . . 10 », 

At dinner time . . . . . . 20 ,* 


60 

Five days — 300 minutes. 


On Saturday before 6 a.m. . , 15 minutes 

At breakfast time .. .. to ,* 

After 2 p.m. 15 ,» 

40 minutes 

Total weekly . . . . . . 340 minutes 


Or 5 hours and 40 minutes weekly, which multiplied by 
working weeks in the year (allowing two for holidays an 
occasional stoppages) is equal to 27 working days.'' 1 

“Five minutes a day’s increased work, multiplied by weeks, 
are equal to two and a half days of produce in the year. * 

“ An additional hour a day gained by small instalments before 
6 a.m., after 6 p.m., and at the beginning and end of the times 
nominally fixed for meals, is nearly equivalent to working *3 
months in the year.”3 . 

Crises during which production is interrupted and the 
tories work “ short time,” i.c., for only a part of the wee ^ 
naturally do not affect the tendency to extend the wor ' cl "= 
day. The less business there is, the more profit has to be m3 
on the business done. The less time spent in work, the m° r 
of that time has to be turned into surplus labour-time. 

1 Suggestions, Sec , by Mr. I~ Horner, Inspector of factories, in t T*dOCt . 
lions Act. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 91b Aog un > 

P. 4» 5* 

* Reports of the Inspector of Factories for the half year, October, tS}S, ?• W 

I Reports, Stt-> joth April, |8;S, p. 9. 

' -v I 
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“ The profit to be gained by it (over-working in violation of 
the Act) appears to be, to many, a greater temptation than they 
can resist; they calculate upon the chance of not being fount 
out; and when they see the small amount of penalty and costs 
which those who have been convicted have had to pay, the] 
find that if they should be detected there 'will still be a con 
siderable balance of gain. ...» In cases where the additional 
time is gained by a multiplication of small thefts in the course 
of the day, there are insuperable difficulties to the inspectors 
making out a case." 1 

These “small thefts ” of capital from the labourer's meal and 
recreation time, the factory inspectors also designate as “ petty 
pilferings of minutes , ”3 “ snatching a few minutes, 1 ”< or, as the 
labourers technically called them, “ nibbling and cribbiing at 
meal times .”5 

It is evident that in this atmosphere the formation of surplus 
value by surplus-labour, is no secret. “If you allow me," saia 
.a highly respectable master to me, “ to work only ten minute* 
in the day over-time, you put one thousand a year in Wf 
pocket.” 6 “ Moments are the elements of profit."? 

Nothing is from this point of view more characteristic than 
the designation of the workers who work full time as “f u “* 
timers,” and the children under 13 who are only allowed to 
work 6 hours as “ half-timers.” The worker is here nothing 
more than personified labour-time. All individual distinction 
are merged in those of ” full-timers ” and “ half-timers." 11 

“ »hoddy-hoIe,” a, the hole la called, in which I he woollen raj, are pulled In f rr “' 
and where a denie aunotphere of duet, tbredi, Ac., force, even the adult work mill 
core, hia mouth continually with handkerchief, for the protection of til fuflg, < 
acruicd gentlemen aflinn in Uni of taking an oath— aa Quaker, they wet* W° 
ioualy rebgtoua to take an oath — that they had, in tliir great coftipaMWO »<;* # 
unhappy children, allowed them four hour, for aleep, but tha obaUiitla ,b ‘. 
absolutely would not go to bed. The quakrr gentlemen were mulcted In £»0- r ‘ 
den anticipated thee gentry! 

“ Fox full fraught in teeming aanetity, . 

That Stared an oarh, but like the deed would lie 
That look'd hie Lent, and had the holy Irer, ^ 

And dun* not ua I before he usd hia prayer! “ , 

• Fep, Jiw Oct< llj4.p. J*. »Le,p. 4 J. 

• *- f ■» P- 3 r- « L c , p. a». *L*.t *' 

t Kej«m of the liufi. Ac, jc*h April, ilio, p. jj. 

• TU a tie otEeud Rpttmai both an the firtonn and in the tepcet* 
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SECTION 3— BRANCHES OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY WITHOUT 
LEGAL LIMITS TO EXPLOITATION. 

We have hitherto considered the tendency to the extension of 
the working day, the were-wolf’s-hunger for surplus-labour in 
a department where the monstrous exactions, not surpassed, 
says an English bourgeois economist, by the cruelties of the 
Spaniards to the American red-skins, 1 caused capital at last to 
be bound by the chains of legal regulations. Now, let us cast 
a glance at certain branches of production in which the exploita- 
tion of labour is either free from fetters to this day, or was so 
yesterday. 

Mr. Broughton Charlton, county magistrate, declared, as 
chairman of a meeting held at the Assembly Rooms, Notting- 
ham, on the 14th January, i860, " that there was an amount 
of privation and suffering among that portion of the population 
connected with the lace trade, unknown in other parts of the 
kingdom, indeed, in the civilized world. . . . Children of 
nine or ten years are dragged from their squalid beds at two, 
three, or four o’clock in the morning and compelled to work for 
a bare subsistence until ten, eleven, or twelve at night, their 
limbs wearing away, their frames dwindling, their faces whiten- 
ing, and their humanity absolutely sinking into a stone-like 

torpor, utterly horrible to contemplate We are not 

surprised that Mr. Mallett, or any other manufacturer, should 

stand forward and protest against discussion The 

system, as the Rev. Montagu Valpjr describes it, is one of 
unmitigated slavery, socially, physically, morally, and spiritu- 
ally What can be thought of a town which holds a public 

meeting to petition that the period of labour for men shall be 
diminished to eighteen hours a day? ..... We declaim 
against the Virginian and Carolinian cotton-planters. Is their 

* “ The cupidity of mjl^nratn srhose cruelties in the punuit of gain tare hardly 
U*n exceeded by those perpetrated by the Spaniard, on the conquest of America in 
the punuit of gold."' John Wade, Histopr of the. Middle and Working Classes, 3rd 
Ed. London, iSj;, p. it*. The theoretical pan of this book, a kind of hand-book of 
Political Economy, is, considering the time of its publication, original in some parts, 
commercial crises. The historical part is, to * great extent, 1 shameless 
plagiarism of Sir F. M. Eden's “ History of the Poor," London, 1 799. 
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Hack-market, their lash, and their barter of human flesh more 
detestable than this slow sacrifice of humanity which takes 
place in order that veils and collars may be fabricated for the 
benefit of capitalists ?”* 

The potteries of Staffordshire have, during the last 22 years* 
been the subject of three parliamentary inquiries. The result 
is embodied in Mr.Scriven’s Report of 1841 to the “Children’s 
Employment Commissioners,” in the report of Dr. Greenhow 
of i860 published by order of the medical officer of the Privy 
Council (Public Health, 3rd Report, 112-113), ksdy, in the 
report of Mr. Longe of 1862 in the “ First Report of the 
Children’s Employment Commission, of the 13 th June, 1863. 
For my purpose it is enough to take, from the reports of i860 
and 1863, some depositions of the exploited children them- 
selves. From the children we may form an opinion as to the 
adults, especially the girls and women, and that in a branch of 
industry by the side of which cotton-spinning appears an 
agreeable and healthful occupation.* 

William Wood, 9 years old, was 7 years and 10 months when 
he began to work. He “ ran moulds ” (carried ready-moulded 
articles into the drying room, afterwards bringing back the 
empty mould) from the beginning. He came to work every 
day in the week at 6 a.m., and left off about 9 p.m. “ 1 wor ' c 
till 9 o’clock at night six days in the week. I have done so 
seven or eight weeks.” Fifteen hours of labour for a child 7 
years oldl J. Murray, 12 years of age, says; “ I turn jigg cr » 


and run moulds. I come at 6. Sometimes I come at 4 * 


I worked all night last night, till 6 o’clock this morning, 
have not been in bed since the night before last. There were 
eight or nine other boys working last night. All but one hav 
come this morning. I get 3 shillings and sixpence. I do no 
get any more for working at night I worked two nights as 
week.” Femyhough, a boy of ten: “ I have not always an 
hour (for dinner). I have only half an hour sometimes; on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday . ”3 


“ Daily Telegraph,” ifth January, 1S60. 

* Cf. F. Engels’ Lagc, etc* p. 245-51. 

> Children'* Employment Commission. First report, etc. tStf j. 


£»idro«f, p. 
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Dr. Greenhow states that the average duration of life in the 
pottery districts of Stoke-on-Trent, and Wolstanton is ex- 
traordinarily short. Although in the district of Stoke, only 
36* 6 % and in Wolstanton only 30* 4 % of the adult male 
population above 20 are employed in the potteries, among the 
men of that age in the first district more than half, in the 
second, nearly £ of the whole deaths are the result of pulmonary 
diseases among the potters. Dr. Boothroyd, 9 medical 
practitioner at Hanley, says: “ Each successive generation of 
potters is more dwarfed and less robust than the preceding 
one.”* In like manner another doctor, Mr. M‘Bean: “ Since 
he began to practise among the potters 25 years ago, he had 
observed a marked degeneration especially shown in diminution 
of stature and breadth.” These statements are taken from the 
report of Dr. Greenhow in i860. 1 

From the report of the Commissioners in 1863, the following: 
Dr. J . T. Arledge, senior physician of the North Staffordshire 
Infirmary, says: “ The potters as a class, both men and women, 
represent a degenerated population, both physically and 
morally. They are, as a rule, stunted in growth, ill-shaped, and 
frequently ill-formed in the chest; they become prematurely 
old, and are certainly short-lived; they are phlegmatic and 
bloodless, and exhibit their debility of constitution by obstinate 
attacks of dyspepsia, and disorders of the liver and kidneys, and 
by rheumatism. But of all diseases they are especially prone to 
chest-disease, to pneumonia, phthisis, bronchitis, and asthma. 
One form would appear peculiar to them, and is known as 
potter’s asthma, or potter’s consumption. Scrofula attacking 
the glands, or bones, or other parts of the body, is a disease of 

two-thirds or more of the potters That the ' degener- 

escence ’ of the population of this district is not even greater 
than it is, is due to the constant recruiting from the adjacent 
country, and intermarriages with more healthy races.” 1 

Mr. Charles Parsons, late house surgeon of the same institu- 
tion, writes in a letter to Commissioner Longe, amongst other 
things; " I can only speak from personal observation and not 

• Public ll'ilifc, ]nl report, etc . p. io», km, is; 

* CVniJ. T Dipl. Comm. 1. Rrjwn, p >4. 
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from statistical data, but I do not hesitate to assert that my in- 
dignation has been aroused again and again at the sight of poor 
children whose health has been sacrificed to gratify the avarice 
of either parents or employers.” He enumerates the causes 
of the diseases of the potters, and sums them up in the phrase, 
" long hours.” The report of the Commission trusts that '* a 
manufacture which has assumed so prominent a place in the 
whole world, will not long be subject to the remark that its 
great success is accompanied with the physical deterioration, 
wide-spread bodily suffering, and early death of the workpeop 
... by whose labour and skill such great results have bee 
achieved.” 1 And all that holds of the potteries in England i 
true of those in Scotland. 

The manufacture of Iucifer matches dates from 1833, fton 
the discovery of the method of applying phosphorus to th 
match itself. Since 1845 this manufacture has rapidly devel 
oped in England, and has extended especially amongst th< 
thickly populated parts of London as well as in Manchester 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Bristol, Norwich, Newcastle and Gb* 1 
gow. With it has spread the form of lockjaw, which a View 1 
physician in 1845 discovered to be a disease peculiar to 
lucifer-matchmakcrs. Half the workers are children under 
thirteen, and young persons under eighteen. The manufacture 
is on account of its unhealthiness and unpleasantness in su ch 
bad odour that only the most miserable part of the labouring 
class, half-starved widows and so forth, deliver up meir 
children to it, “ the ragged, half-starved, untaught children. * 
Of the witnesses that Commissioner White examined (1863)* 
270 were under 18, jo under 10, loonly 8, and £ only 6 years 
old. A range of the working day from tz to 1 4 or l £ hours, 
night-labour, irregular meal times, meals for the most part 
taken in the very workrooms that are pestilent with phj*’ 
phorus. Dante would have found the worst horrors of h'* 
Inferno surpassed in this manufacture. 

In the manufacture of paper-hangings the coarser sorts ** e 
printed by machine; the fner Inr hand (block-printing). * •* 

• Ouiixo'i Cutnm umic, f. tl, 1*1 **- 

• L «. f ifni. 

i|T. 
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most active business months are from the beginning of October 
to the end of April. During this time the work goes on fast 
and furious without intermission from 6 a.m. to io p.m. or 
further into the night. 

J. Leach deposes: 11 Last winter six out of nineteen girls 
were away from ill-health at one time from over-work. I have 
to bawl at them to keep them awake.” W. Duffy: “ I have 
seen when the children could none of them keep their eyes 
open for the work ; indeed, none of us could." J. Lightbourne 
“ Am 13 . . . \Ve worked last winter rill 9 (evening), and the 
winter before til! 10. I used to cry with sore feet every night 
last winter.” G. Apsden : “ That boy of mine . . . when he 
was 7 years old I used to carry him on my back to and fro 
through the snow, and he used to have 1 6 hours a day ... I 
.have often knelt down to feed him as he stood by the machine, 
for he could not leave it or stop.” Smith, the managing 
partner of a Manchester factory: “ We (he means his ‘ hands’ 
who work for ' us *) work on, with no stoppage for meals, so 
that the day’s work of toj hours is finished by 4.30 p.m., and 
all after that is overtime.’’* (Docs this Mr. Smith take no 
meals himself during ioJ- hours?) " We (this same Smith) 
seldom leave off working before 6 p.m. (he means leave off 
the consumption of ' our ' labour-power machines), so that we 
(iterum Crispinus) are really working overtime the whole year 

round For all these, children and adults alike (152 

children and young persons and 14O adults), the average work 
for the last ! 8 months his been at the very least 7 dap, 5 
hours, or 78J hours a week. For the six weeks ending May 
and this year (1862), the average was higher— 8 dap or 84 
hours a week." Still this same Mr. Smith’ who is so extremely 
devoted to the fluralis majesratis, adds with a smile, “ Machine 
work is not great.” So the employers in the block-printing 

* I b» tt bw to tv tikcB ui (be nme m* u our nip! oa -la hour tine TV* 
Jeollcmm cooaidcr |0| hour, cl labour u the norm*] •roeting dar, «btrb inciiKt-e 
d count the ooraul Burdin labour. After tha trfira * errmime u mtvcb a pail » 
ViUV tetter. H be «r»o late* (bit tke Ut*»ur erpeoded daring (le a>ca^nl 
oormal day m pawl below ata calur, n (bat the owtimr a linjijj * capilCa* (net 
® order lo eitort mote Burpiua labour, wbveh n would «u2 be, ere a ti tl* labour 
Pourr e*|vsded danB| the Boraul day we a r properly pajd. 
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say : " I land labour is more healthy than machine-work." ( 
the whole, manufacturers declare with indignation against t 
proposal " to stop the machines at least during meal times 
A clause, says Mr. Otley, manager of a wall-paper factory 
the Borough, “ which allowed work between, say 6 a.m. and 
p.m. . . . would suit us (I) very well, but the factory hours, 
a.m. to 6 p.m. are not suitable. Our machine is ahn; 
stopped for dinner. (What generosityl) There is no was 
of paper and colour to speak of. But,” he adds sympathet 
cally, " I can understand the loss of time not being liked. 
The report of the Commission opines with naivetd that tl: 
fear of some ** leading firms ” of losing time, i.c. t the time fc 
appropriating the labour of others, and thence losing prof 
is not a sufficient reason for allowing children under 13, an> 
young persons under 18, working 12 to 16 hours per day, t 
lose their dinner, nor for giving it to them as coal and wate 
are supplied to the steam-engine, soap to wool, oil to tb 
wheel — as merely auxiliary material to the instruments 0 
labour, during the process of production itself. 1 

No branch of industry in England (we do not take ante 
account the making of bread by machinery recently intro- 
duced) has preserved up to the present day a method of P 1 ^ 
duction so archaic, so — as %ve see from the poets of the Roman 
Empire — pre-christian, as baking. But capital, as was 
earlier, is at first indifferent as to the technical character of the 
labour-process; it begins by taking it just as it finds it. 

The Incredible adulteration of bread, especially in London, 
was first revealed by the House of Commons Committee ® a 
the adulteration of articles of food” (185^-5^)* an ^ ^ r ’ 
Hassall’s work, "Adulterations detected.”* The consequence 
of these revelations was the Act of August 6th, i860, ^ 0T 
preventing the adulteration of articles of food and drink, a ” 
inoperative law, as it naturally shows the tenderest consi er 
ation for every free-trader who determines by the buying®^ 
selling of adulterated commodities "to turn an honest pennj- 


* Le. Evidence, p. iij, trt, 115, 140, and 54. 

• Alora finely powdered, or mixed with salt, i» a normal article 01 com 

log the argmficant name of “ baleen' ituff.“ .man*" 

J Soot u a well known and very energetic form of carbon, and fnnM 
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The Committee itself formulated more or less naively its con- 
viction that free-trade meant essentially trade with adulter- 
ated, or as the English ingeniously put it, “ sophisticated *' 
goods. In fact this kind of sophistry knows better than 
Protagoras how to make white black, and black white, and 
better than the Eleatics how to demonstrate ad oculos that 
everything is only appearance.* 

At all events the committee had directed the attention of 
the public to its “ daily bread,” and therefore to the baking 
trade. At the same time in public meetings and in petitions 
to Parliament rose the cry of the London journeymen bakers 
against their over-work, &c. The cry wa so urgent that Mr. 
H. S. Tremenheere, also a member of the Commission of 1863 
several times mentioned, was appointed Royal Commissioner 
of Inquiry. His report,* together with the evidence given, 
roused not the heart of the public but its stomach. English- 
men, always well up in the Bible, knew well enough that man, 
unless by elective grace a capitalist, or landlord, or sinecurist, 
is commanded to eat his bread in the sweat of his brow, but 
they did not know that he had to eat daily in his bread a certain 
quantity of human perspiration mixed with the discharge of 
abcesses, cobwebs, dead black-beetles, and putrid German yeast, 
without counting alum, sand, and other agreeable mineral in- 
gredients. Without any regard to his holiness, Freetrade, the 
•free baking-trade was therefore placed under the supervision 

that capitalistic chimney-sweep, sell to English farmer,. Now in 1S61 the British 
juryman hid in 1 law-suit to decide whether soot, with which, unknown to the buyer, 
90 % of dust and sand are mixed, is genuine soot in the commercial tense or adulter- 
ated soot, in the legal sense. . The “ ami, du commerce “ decided it to be genuine 
commercial soot, and non-suited the plaintiff farmer , who had in addition to pax the 
cost, of the suit. • 

1 The French chemist, Cherallier, in hi, treatise on the “ sophistication, " of 
commodities, enumerates foe many of the Soo or more article, which be passes in 
teeiew, to, 10, 30 different methods of adulteration. He adds that he doe, not know 
all the methods, and doe, not mention all that he knows. He giro 6 kinds of 
adulteration of sugar, 9 of ol ire oil, to of hatter, tt of salt. ,9 of milk, ao of bread, 
>} of brandy, 14 of meal, 1! of chocolate, 30 of wine, j» of coffee, etc. Even God 
Almighty doe, not escape thi» fate. See Ron ltd de Card, on the falsification of the 
material, of the Sacrament. (De U falsification de» substances saccaincateUes, 
Paris, Ilj6.) 

* " Report, Ac > relating to the grievance, complained of by the jounwyman bakers, 
Ac., London, 1862," and “ Second Report, L c, London, 1863.** 

Cafi-t 
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of the State inspectors (Close of the Parliamentary session of 
1 863), and by the same Act of Parliament, work from 9 in the 
evening to 5 in the morning was forbidden for journeymen 
bakers under r 8. The fast clause speaks volumes as to the 
over-work in this old-fashioned, homely line of business. 

“ The work of a London journeyman baker begins, as a rule, 
at about eleven at night. At that hour he ‘ makes the dough,’ 
— a laborious process, which lasts from half-an-hour to three 
quarters of an hour, according to the size of the batch or the 
labour bestowed upon it. He then lies down upon the knead- 
ing-board, which is also the covering of the trough in which 
the dough is ' made;’ and with a sack under him, and another 
rolled up as a pillow, he sleeps for about a couple of hours. 
He is then engaged in a rapid and continuous labour for about 
five hours — throwing out the dough, * scaling it off,’ moulding 
it, putting it into the oven, preparing and baking rolls and 
fancy bread, taking the batch bread out of the oven, and up 
into the shop, & c., &c. The temperature of a bakehouse range* 
from about 75 to upwards of 90 degrees, and in the smaller 
bakehouses approximates usually to the higher rather than to 
the lower degree of heat. When the business of making the 
bread, rolls, &c., is over, that of its distribution begins, and * 
considerable proportion of the journeymen in the trade, after 
working hard in the manner described during the night, are 
upon their legs for many hours during the day, carrying bas- 
kets, or wheeling hand-carts, and sometimes again in the bake- 
house, leaving off work at various hours between 1 and 6 p.m- 
according to the season of the year, or the amount and nature 
of their master’s business; while others are again engaged m 
the bakehouse in 4 bringing out ’ more batches until late in the 
afternoon. 1 . . . During what is called * the London season, t e 
operatives belonging to the 4 full-priced ’ bakers at the V> wt 
End of the town, generally begin work at 1 1 p.m., and arc en- 
gaged m making the bread, with one or Wo short (sometimes 
very short) intervals of rest, up to 8 o’clock the next morning- 
They are then engaged all day long, up to 4, $, 6, and as la 
as 7 o’clock in the evening carrying out bread, or sometimes m 
• L c. fint Report, &c-» p. *i. . 
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the afternoon in the bakehouse again, assisting in the biscuit- 
baking. They may have, after they have done their work, 
sometimes five or six, sometimes only four or five hours’ sleep 
before they begin again. On Fridays they always begin 
sooner, some about ten o’clock, and continue in some cases, at 
work, either in making or delivering the bread up to 8 p.m. on 
Saturday night, but more generally up to + or 5 o’clock, 
Sunday morning. On Sundays the men must attend twice or 
three times during the day for an hour or two to make pre- 
parations for the next day’s bread The men employed 

by the underselling masters (who sell their bread under the 
* full price,’ and who, as already pointed out, comprise three- 
fourths of the London bakers) have not only to work on the 
average longer hours, but their work is almost entirely confined 
to the bakehouse. The underselling masters generally sell their 
bread ... in the shop. If they send it out, which is not common, 
except as supplying chandlers’ shops, they usually employ other 
hands for that purpose. 1 1 is not their practice to deliver bread 
from house to house. Towards the end of the week ... the 
men begin on Thursday night at 10 o’clock, and continue on 
with only slight intermission until late on Saturday evening.” 1 

Even the bourgeois intellect understands the position of the 
“ underselling ” masters. “ The unpaid labour of the men was 
made the source whereby the competition was carried on.’’ 1 
And the “ full-priced ” baker denounces his underselling com- 
petitors to the Commission of Inquiry as thieves of foreign 
labour and adulterators. “ They only exist now by first de- 
frauding the public, and next getting 1 8 hours’ work out of 
their men for 1 2 hours’ wages.”j 

The adulteration of bread and the formation of a class of 
bakers that sells the bread below the full price, date from the 
beginning of the 18 th century, from the time when the 
corporate character of the trade was lost, and the capitalist in 
the form of the miller or flour-factor, rises behind the nominal 
master baher,< Thus was laid the foundation of capitalistic 

> I. c. p. Ixo. * George Read, The History of Baking, London, ll+t, p. iS. 

1 Report (First) A-c. Evidence of the '* full- priced “ baiet Cboesenun, p. »oS. 

, « George Read. 1 . c. Atlheend of the 17th and the beginning of the 1 8 th centuries 

the factors (agents) that crowded into every possible trade were still denounced aa 
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production in this trade, of the unlimited extension of the 
working day and of night labour, although the latter only 
since 1824 gained a serious footing, even in London, 1 
After what has just been said, it will be understood that the 
Report of the Commission classes journeymen bakers among 
the short-lived labourers, who, having by good luck escaped the 
normal decimation of the children of the working-class, rare!)' 
reach the age of 42. Nevertheless, the baking trade is always 
overwhelmed with applicants. The sources of the supply of 
these labour-powers to London are Scotland, the western agri- 
cultural districts of England, and Germany. 

In the years 1858-60, the journeymen bakers in Ireland 
organised at their own expense great meetings to agitate 
against night and Sunday work. The public — e.g., at the 
Dublin meeting in May, i860— took their part with Irish 
warmth. As result of this movement, day labour alone was 
successfully established in Wexford, Kilkenny, Clonmd, 
Waterford, &c. “ In Limerick, where the grievances of the 

journeymen are demonstrated to be excessive, the movement 
has been defeated by the opposition of the master bakers, the 
miller bakers being the greatest opponents. The example of 
Limerick led to a retrogression in Ennis and Tipperary. In 
Cork, where the strongest possible demonstration of feeling 
took place, the masters, by exercising their power of turning to c 
men out of employment, have defeated the movement “ 
Dublin, the master bakers have offered the most determine 
opposition to the movement, and by discountenancing as m u ^ 
as possible the journeymen promoting it, have succeeded * 
leading the men into acquiescence in Sunday work and nig 
work, contrary to the convictions of the men."* 

The Committee of the English Government, which Govern- 
ment, in Ireland, is armed to the teeth, and generally knows 
how to show it, remonstrates in mild, though funereal, tones 

“ public nuisances/” Thus the Grand Jury «» the quarter session of lb® 
the Peace for the County of Somerset, addressed a presentment to the Lower 
which, among other things, states, “ that these factors of Blackwell Hail *"* , 

A’oiiance and Prejudice to the Clothing Trade, and ought to he put do 
Nuisance." The case of our English Wool, London, tSJf, P- C, 7- 

* First Report, tee, 

» Report of Committee on the Baking Trade in Ireland for itSt. 
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with the implacable master bakers of Dublin, Limerick, Cork, 
See.; "The Committee believe that the hours of labour are 
limited by natural laws, which cannot be violated with im- 
punity, That for master bakers to induce their workmen, by 
the fear of losing employment, to violate their religious con- 
victions and their better feelings, to disobey the laws of the 
land, and to disregard public opinion (this all refers to Sunday 
labour), is calculated to provoke ill-feeling between workmen 
and masters, . . . and affords an example dangerous to religion, 
morality, and social order. . . . The Committee believe that 
any constant work beyond 12 hours a-day encroaches on the 
domestic and private life of the working man, and so leads to 
disastrous moral results, interfering with each man's home, and 
the discharge of his family duties as a son, a brother, a husband, 
a father. That work beyond 12 hours has a tendency to 
undermine the health of the working man, and so leads to 
premature old age and death, to the great injury of families of 
working men, thus deprived of the care and support of the 
head of the family when most required.” 1 

So far, we have dealt with Ireland. On the other side of 
the channel, in Scotland, the agricultural labourer, the plough- 
man, protests against his 13-14 hours’ work in the most in- 
clement climate, with 4 hours' additional work on Sunday (in 
this land of Sabbatarians!) 1 , whilst, at the same time, three 
railway men are standing before a London coroner's jury — a 
guard, an engine-driver, a signalman. A tremendous railway 
accident has hurried hundreds of passengers into another 
world. The negligence of the employes is the cause of the 


» Public meeting of agricultural labourers at Lasswadc, near Edinburgh, January 
Jth, |8<6. (See “Workman'* Advocate,” January ijth, i%66 ) The formation 
*ince the close of iSdj of a Trade*' Union among the agricultural labourers at first in 
Scotland is a historic event. la one of the moat oppressed agricultural districts of 
England, Buckinghamshire, the labourers, in March, 1S67, made a great strike for 
the raising of their weekly wage from 9-10 shillings to is shillings. (It will be seen 
from the preceding passage that the movement of file English agricultural proletariat, 
entirely crushed since the suppression of its violent manifestations after i8jo. and 
especially *ince the introduction of the new Poor Laws, begun again in the sixties, 
until it becomes finally epoch-making in 1871. 1 return to this in the and volume, 
*s well as to the blue books that have appeared since 1867 on the position of the Eng- 
lish land labourers. Addendum to the jrd ed ) 
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production in this trade, of the unlimited extension of the 
working day and of night labour, although the latter only 
since 1824 gained a serious footing, even in London. 1 

After what has just been said, it will be understood that the 
Report of the Commission classes journeymen bakers among 
the short-lived labourers, who, having by good luck escaped the 
normal decimation of the children of the working-class, rarefy 
reach the age of 42. Nevertheless, the baking trade is always 
overwhelmed with applicants. The sources of the supply of 
these labour-powers to London are Scotland, the western agri- 
cultural districts of England, and German y. 

In the years 1858-60, the journeymen bakers in Ireland 
organised at their own expense great meetings to agitate 
against night and Sunday work. The public — e.g., at the 
Dublin meeting in May, i860— took their part with Irish 
warmth. As result of this movement, day labour alone was 
successfully established in Wexford, Kilkenny, CIonm»> 
Waterford, &c. “ In Limerick, where the grievances of the 

journeymen are demonstrated to be excessive, the movement 
has been defeated by the opposition of the master bakers, the 
miller bakers being the greatest opponents. The example of 
Limerick led to a retrogression in Ennis and Tipperary. _ 1 ° 
Cork, where the strongest possible demonstration of feeling 
took place, the masters, by exercising their power of turning the 
men out of employment, have defeated the movement.^ h* 
Dublin, the master bakers have offered the most determined 
opposition to the movement, and by discountenancing as much 
as possible the journeymen promoting it, have succeeded W 
leading the men into acquiescence in Sunday work and night 


work, contrary to the convictions of the men. 1 

The Committee of the English Government, which Govern- 
ment, in Ireland, is armed to the teeth, and generally know* 
how to show it, remonstrates in mild, though funereal, tone* 

“ public nuisance*.” Thu* the Grand Joey at the quarter arssion of the /“’“"V 
the Peace for the County of Somerset, addressed a presentment to In® —** Puhhc 
which, among other things, state*, “ that these factor* of Blackwell Hall *« * 
Nuisance and Prejudice to the Clothing Trade, and ought to be put ow 
Nuisance-” The case of our English Wool, Arc.. London, 1 6Sf, p. #, y. 
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with the implacable master bakers of Dublin, Limerick, Cork, 
&c.: “The Committee believe that the hours of labour are 
limited by natural laws, which cannot be violated with im- 
punity. That for master bakers to induce their workmen, by 
the fear of losing employment, to violate their religious con- 
victions and their better feelings, to disobey the laws of the 
land, and to disregard public opinion (this all refers to Sunday 
labour), is calculated to provoke ill-feeling between workmen 
and masters, . . . and affords an example dangerous to religion, 
morality, and social order. . . . The Committee believe that 
any constant work beyond 12 hours a-day encroaches on the 
domestic and private life of the working man, and so leads to 
disastrous moral results, interfering with each man’s home, and 
the discharge of his family duties as a son, a brother, a husband, 
a father. That work beyond tC hours has a tendency to 
undermine the health of the working man, and so leads to 
premature old age and death, to the great injury of families of 
working men, thus deprived of the care and support of the 
head of the family when most required.” 1 

So far, we have dealt with Ireland. On the other side of 
the channel, in Scotland, the agricultural labourer, the plough- 
man, protests against his 13-14 hours’ work in the most in- 
clement climate, with 4 hours’ additional work on Sunday (in 
this land of Sabbatarians l)», whilst, at the same time, thtee 
railway men are standing before a London coroner’s jury — a 
guard, an engine-driver, a signalman. A tremendous railway 
accident has hurried hundreds of passengers into another 
world. The negligence of the employes is the cause of the 


* Public meeting of agricultural labourer, at Lass wade, near Edinburgh, January 
5th, 1866. (See “ Workman 1 ! Advocate/' January 13th, it 66.) The formation 
aince the dose of t8Sj of a Trade*' Union among the agricultural labourers at first in 
Scotland it a histone event. In one of the most oppressed agricultural district* of 
England, Buckinghamshire, the labourers, in March, 1867, made a great strike for 
the raising of their weekly wage from p-ro shillings to ta shillings. (It will be *een 
from the preceding passage that the movement of the English agricultural proletariat, 
entirely crushed since the suppression of ita violent manifestation* after 1830, and 
especially since the introduction of the new Poor Laws, begins again in the sixties, 
until it becomes finally epoch making in 187a. 1 return to this in the and volume, 
as well as to the blue books that have appeared since 1867 on the position of the Eng- 
lish land labourers. Addendum to the 3rd cd ) 
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misfortune. They declare with one voice before the jury tf 
ten or twelve years before, their labour only lasted eight hoi 
a-day. During the Last five or six years it had been screw 
up to 1 4, j 8, and 20 hours, and under a specially severe pre 
sure of holiday-makers, at times of excursion trains, it ofti 
lasted for 40 or 50 hours without a break. They were ordinal 
men, not Cyclops. At a certain point their labour-pow< 
failed. Torpor seized them. Their brain ceased to tfn'nJ 
their eyes to see. The thoroughly “ respectable " British juq 
men answered by a verdict that sent them to the next assizes 0 
a charge of manslaughter, and, in a gentle “ rider ” to thei 
verdict, expressed the pious hope that the capitalistic magnate 
of the railways would, in future, be more extravagant in th 
purchase of a sufficient quantity of labour-power, and mon 
“ abstemious,” more “ self-denying,” more “ thrifty,” in th< 
draining of paid labour-power. 1 

From the motley crowd of labourers of all callings, agw s 
sexes, that press on us more busily than the souls of the slain 
on Ulysses, on whom — without referring to the blue books 
under their arms — we see at a glance the mark of over-work, 
let us take two more figures whose striking contrast proves 
that before capital all men are alike — a milliner and a black- 
smith. 


1 '• Reynold*’ Newspaper," January, 1866. — Every week this same P 2 P^. .. 
under the sensational headings, " Fearful and fatal accidents,"’ “Appalling 
Ac., a whole list of fresh railway catastrophes. On these an employ^ on the f’ 0 
Staffordshire line comments : ” Everyone knows the consequences that *"*7 
the driver and fireman of a locomotive engine arc not continually on the loo 
How can that be expected from a man who has been at such work for 19 crjOWi 
exposed to the weather, and without rest. The following is *n example which u 
very frequent occurrence: — One fireman commenced work on the Monday morm K 
at a very early hour. When he had finished what is called a day’s work, be^ 
been on duty 14 hours 50 minutes. Before he had time to get his tea, h« was *» 
called on for duty. . . . The next time he finished he had teen on duty M ho 
*5 minutes, making 1 total of 29 hours jj minutes without intermission. 1« 
of the week's work was made up as follows >— Wednesday, 15 hours, Thursday, J 
hours yj minutes, Friday, 14} hours, Saturday, 14 hours to minutes, f 51 
total for ihe week of 88 boon 40 minutes. Now, sir, fancy his astoni>hDW a .__ 
being paid fij days for the whole. Thinking it was a mistake, he applied to l,w 
keeper, . . . and inquired what they considered a day's work, and was told «J h 
for a goods man (/>.. 78 hours). ... He then asked for what he had mad® °” r . _ 
above the 78 hours per week, but was refused. However, be *** * l *■**' 10111 " 

’! give him another quarter, ir., sod.” L c-, 4th February, 
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In the last week of June, 1863, all the London daily papers 
published a paragraph with the *' sensational heading, 
“ Death from simple over-work.” It dealt with the death of 
the milliner, Mary Anne WalkJey, 20 years of age, employed in 
a highly-respectable dressmaking establishment, exploited by a 
lady with the pleasant name of Elise. The old, often-told 
story, 1 was once more recounted. This girl worked, on an 
average, 16^ hours, during the season often 30 hours, without a 
break, whilst her failing labour-power was revived by occasional 
supplies of sherry, port, or coffee. It was just now the height 
of the season. It was necessary to conjure up in the twinkling 
of an eye the gorgeous dresses for the noble ladies bidden to 
the ball in honour of the newly-imported Princess of Wales. 
Mary Anne Walkley had worked without intermission for 
hours, with 60 other girls, 30 in one room, that only afforded \ 
of the cubic feet of air required for them. At night, they slept 
in pairs in one of the stifling holes into which the bedroom was 
divided by partitions of board.* And this was one of the best 
millinery establishments in London. Mary Anne Walkley fell 
ill on the Friday, died on Sunday, without, to the astonish- 
ment of Madame Elise, having previously completed the work 
in hand. The doctor, Mr. Keys, called too late to the death- 

' C{, F. Engela. lx., pp. ijj. > 5 *. 

* Dr. Lriheby, Coniuhinj Phyvcian of the Board of Health, declared i ” The mini, 
mum of aa lor rath adult ought loWrai alrcping room joo, and io a dwelling room 
5 no cubic fcci." Dr. Ricbardron, Senior Pbjrucun to one of the Ixmdoa HcapiuUi 
“With needlewomen 0 f »]] hmdu including milliners drmmakcn, and ordinary 
rmnwiia them are three puarnra -orcr-work, deficient air. and eitltfr def.cent 
hx»l Of deficient duration . . Needlework, in the main, ...» infinitely better 
adapted *» women than to men. But the maAirii cS the trade, m Uk m-tropola 
eapecially, are that ft m mooopolncd by tome twenty-ait capital on, who, under 
the adranujea that apring from capital, can fcnng in capital to force economy out 
of la boor. Thu power tella ihrougboot the wbede clan. If a drewmahrr can r« 
* little circle of cmtocncn, auch a the compciiuoa that, in kre home, alw tnun 
»«k to the death to hold together. and ihh aame oacr-work the mutt rf nrcrmrr 
mflitr cm any who nay aunt her. If the fail, or do not try independently, I he mint 
jo*n aa rrutUhirmi, when her labour ia not lew, but wixre Wr meewy n «afe. 
Tiaerd tit*, ahr btcomea a men alaor. timed about with the rmum erf anrwty. 
Now at home, (a one room, rtarring, or near to n. thro rrgaged t j, tfi, are. oro i t 
boon out of the aa. w an air that m aevredy toVrabh. and cm food ,Wh nre if n 
bt r»d. cannot be d.grttrd u> thr akwace erf pure air. Oa thew aict-im. rwume- 
*hich n purely a d«w of bad air, fcwda." Dr. Rjchardnxii -UVh and 
Omtiak,” *0 ~ Social Science Renew,** ltd July, iSf J. 
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bed, duly Isore wttnc?^ Ixforc the coroner’s jury (hit " Ma 
Anne Walklcy had died from Ion" hours of work in an ove 
crowded workroom, and a too small and badly-ventilated be 
room." In order to give the doctor a lesson in good manner 
the coroner’s jury thereupon brought in a verdict that '* tf 
deceased had died of apoplexy, but there was reason to fe 
that her death had been accelerated by over-work in an ove 
crowded workroom, tee." “Our white slaves,” cried tfi 
" Morning Star,” the organ of the free-traders, Cobden an 
Bright, ” our white slaves, who arc toiled into the grave, fc 
the most part silently pine and die.” 1 

” It is not in dressmakers’ rooms that working to death t 
the order of the day, but in a thousand other places; in ever; 
place I had almost said, where * a thriving business ’ has to bi 
done. . . . We trill take fhe blacksmith as a type. If dw 
poets were true, there is no man so hearty, so merry, si 
the blacksmith; he rises early and strikes his sparks befon 
the sun; he eats and drinks and sleeps as no other man. 
Working in moderation, he is, in fact, in one of the best ol 
human positions, physically speaking. But we follow him into 
the city or town, and wc see the stress of work on that strong 
man, and what then is his position in the death-rate of hi 3 
country. In Marylebone, blacksmiths die at the rate of Jt p 61 " 
thousand per annum, or 1 1 above the mean of the male adults 
of the country in its entirety. The occupation, instinctive 

i *• Morning Star," ajrd June. i8Aj. — T he" Time*” made nse of the circumspect 
to defend the American «iavc owner* against Bright, Set. “ Very many of us 
•ays a leader of July and, 1865, " that, while we work our own young women 
death, using the scourge of starvation, instead of the crack of the whip, as the insp°" 
went of compulsion, we have scarcely a right to hoond on fire and slaughter »gain 
families who were bora slave owners, and who, at least, feed their slaves well, an 
work them lightly.” In the same manner, the “ Standard," a Tory organ, fcu 
of the Rev. Newman Hall : “ He excommunicated the slave owners, but prays 
the fine folk who, without remorse, make the omnibus drivers and conductors o 
London, Arc., work 1 6 hours a-day for the wages of a dog.” Finally, spake the oracle, 
Thomas Carlyle, of whom I wrote, in 1850, ” Zum Teufel ist der Genius, der Ko 
ist geblieben.” In a short parable, he reduces the one great event of contemporary 
history, the American civil war, to this level, that the Peter of the North waB “ . 
break the head of the Paul of the South with all his might, because the Peter ot 
North hires his labour by the day, and the Paul of the South hires his by the 1 • 
("Macmillan’s Magazine. '* Iiias Americana in once. August, tMj.) ThMi ’ 
bubble of Tora sympathy for the urban workers — by no means for the rural 
burst at last. The sum of til i»— slavery 1 
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almost as a portion of human art, unobjectionable as a branch 
of human industry, is made by mere excess of work, the de- 
stroyer of the man. He can strike so many blows per day, walk 
so many steps, breathe so many breaths, produce so much 
work, and live an average, say of fifty years; he is made to 
strike so many more blows, to walk so many more steps, to 
breathe so many more breaths per day, and to increase alto- 
gether a fourth of his life. He meets the effort; the result is, 
that producing for a limited time a fourth more work, he dies 
at 37 for 50." 1 

SECTION 4.— DAY AND NIGHT WORK. THE RELAY SYSTEM. 

Constant capital, the means of production, considered from 
the standpoint of the creation of surplus-value, only exist to 
absorb labour, and with every drop of labour a proportional 
quantity of surplus-labour. While they fail to do this, their 
mere existence causes a relative loss to the capitalist, for they 
represent during the time they lie fallow, a useless advance of 
capital. And this loss becomes positive and absolute as soon 
as the intermission of their employment necessitates additional 
outlay at the recommencement of work. The prolongation of 
the working day beyond the limits of the natural day, into 
the night, only acts as a palliative. It quenches only in a slight 
degree the vampire thirst for the living blood of labour. To 
appropriate labour during all the 24 hours of the day is, there- 
fore, the inherent tendency of capitalist production. But as it 
is physically impossible to exploit the same individual labour- 
power constantly during the night as well as the day, to over- 
come this physical hindrance, an alternation becomes necessary 
between the workpeople whose powers are exhausted by day, 
and those who are used up by night. This alternation may be 
effected in various ways; e.g., it may be so arranged that part 
of the workers are one week employed on day work, the next 
week on night work. It is well known that this relay system, 
this alternation of two sets of workers, held' full sway in the 
full-blooded youth-time of the English cotton manufacture, and 

* Dr. Richardson. I. c. 
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that at the present time it sti/J flourishes, among others, in the 
cotton spinning of the Moscow district. This 24 hours' pro- 
cess of production exists to-day as a system in many of the 
branches of industry of Great Britain that are still “ free," in 
the blast-furnaces, forges, plate-rolling mills, and other metal- 
lurgical establishments in England, Wales, and Scotland. The 
working time here includes, besides the 24 hours of the 6 
working days, a great part also of the 24 hours of Sunday. 
The workers consist of men and women, adults and children 
of both sexes. The ages of the children and young persons run 
through all intermediate grades, from 8 (in some cases from 6) 
to 18. 1 

In some branches of industry, the girls and women work 
through the night together with the males. 1 

Placing on one side the generally injurious influence ofnight* 
labour, 3 the duration of the process of production, unbroken 

1 Children'* Employment Commission. Third Report. London, i8«4, p. 

» Both in Staffordshire and in South Wain young girls and women are cmplnp 1 
on the pit banks and on the coke heaps, not only by day but also by night 
practice has been often noticed n Report* presented to Parliament, a* being alteouro 
with great and notorious erils. These females employed with the men, hardly dis- 
tinguished from them in their dress, and begrimed with dirt and imoke, are etp 0 * 1 ’ 
to the deterioration of character, arising from the loss of trlf-retpect, which 
hardly fail to follow from their unfemmine occupation." (1. c. 1 94-. p. * x,t - ° 
Fourth Report (i*6j), 61, p. xiii.) It is the same in glass-works. 

> A *ceel manufacturer who employ* children in night-labour remarkedl * 
seems but natural that boy* who work it nrghr cannot sleep and gel proper rest 
day, but will be running about.” (L c Founh Report, 6j, p. aiii.) On the import- 
ance of sunlight for the maintenance and growth of the body, a physician " r " rt ' 

“ light alio act* upon the us*ues of the body directly in hardening them and supportm* 
their elasticity. The muscle* of animals, when they are deprived of a proper f™” 1 " 1 
of light, become soft and inelastic, the nervous power loses it* tone from aefccu 
WtoioiaOcws, end (he elaboration of all growth teems to be perverted- .,*<*' 
the cue of children, constant access to plenty of light during the day. *nd » 1 
direct ray* of the lun for a part of it. Is most essential to health. light sadists jp 
elaboration of good plastic blood, and harden* the fibre after it ha* Irrn laid 
It also act* a* a stimulus upon the organ* of tight, and by thi* me*n* bring* » 
more activity in the variou* cerebral function*.” Dr. W. Strange, Senior Fhy" f 
of tie Worcester Cioeral Hospital, from whosr work no '‘Health’" (**£*'.* 
passage it taken, writes in a letter U Mr. White, one of the commissioners: I 
had opportunity-* formerly, when in Lancashire, of observing the effect* of B 'f 
Upon children, and 1 bate no hesitation in tayiog, contrary to what 
were fund of asserting, those children who were subjected to it toot l suffered io l 
health." (t e. x % | . p. ffj That »ueh a ijucstioo should famuli the asolrrUt 
amove coetfnmf, chtrwv platr.Ir hoar capital.** peal net ion act* oo the ram 
fu mes i o ns capitals!* and shew retainers. 
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during the 24 hours, offers very welcome opportunities of 
exceeding the limits of the normal working day, e.g., in the 
branches of industry already mentioned, which are of an ex- 
ceedingly fatiguing nature; the official working day means for 
each worker usually 1 2 hours by night or day. But the over- 
work beyond this amount is in many cases, to use the words of 
the English official report, “ truly fearful.” 1 

44 It is impossible,” the report continues, “ for any mind to 
realise the amount of work described in the following passages 
as being performed by boys of from 9 to 1 2 years of age . — 
without coming irresistibly to the conclusion that such abuses 
of the power of parents and of employers can no longer be 
allowed to exist."* 

44 The practice of boys working at all by day and night 
turns either in the usual course of things, or at pressing times, 
seems inevitably to open the door to their not unfrequently 
working unduly long hours. These hours are, indeed, in some 
cases, not only cruelly but even incredibly long for children. 
Amongst a number of boys it will, of course, not unfrequently 
happen that one or more are from some cause absent. When 
this happens, their place is made up by one or more boys, 
who work in the other turn. That this is a well understood 
system is plain . . . from the answer of the manager of 
some large rolling-mills, who, when I asked him how the 
place of the boys absent from their turn was made up, 4 1 
daresay, sir, you know that as well as I do,’ and admitted the 
fact.”j 

44 At a rolling-mill where the proper hours were from 6 a.m. 
to si p.m., a boy worked about four nights every week till 
8J p.m. at least . . . and this for six months. Another, at 9 
years old, sometimes made three 12-hour shifts running, and, 
when 10, has made two days and two nights running." A 
third, 44 now 10... worked from 6 a.m. till 1 2 p.m. three 
nights, and till 9 p.m. the other nights.’* 44 Another, now 13, 
. . . worked from 6 p.m. till 12 noon next 
together, and sometimes for three shifts 
Monday morning till Tuesday night." 

* k C. jy, p. *'i 1 If. Fourth Repuft (i 
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has worked in an iron foundry at Stavely from 6 ajn. till H 
p.m. for a fortnight on end; could not doit anymore.” “George 
Allinsworth, age 9, came here as cellar-boy last Friday; next 
morning we had to begin at 3, so I stopped here al! night. 
Live five miles off. Slept on the floor of the furnace, ov 
head, with an apron under me, and a bit of a jacket over m' 
The two other days I have been here at 6 a.m. Aye! it is h< 
in here. Before I came here I was nearly a year at the sair 
work at some works in the country. Began there, too, at 3 0 
Saturday morning — always did, but was very gain [hearj hom< 
and could sleep at home. Other days I began at 6 in th> 
morning, and gi’en over at 6 or 7 in the evening ” & c. 1 


* L c., p. xiii. The degree of culture of these “ labour-powers ” must Mtunllyj* 
such as appears in the following dialogues with one of the commissioners i Jeremid 
Haynes, age is—" Four times four i» * ( 4 fours ire 16. A king is him that baeilt 
money and gold. We have a King (told it 11 1 Queen), they call her the Pn ncf * 
Alexandra. Told that she married the Queen’s son. The Queen’s son is the Prinft* 
Alexandra. A Princess is a mao." William Turner, age u — “ Don’t live in En?‘ 
land. Think it it a country, but didn’t know before.” John Morris, age 
“ Have heard say that God made the world, and that all the people was 
but one} heard say that one was a little bird.” William Smith, age 
nude man, man made woman." Edward Taylor, age tj— "Do not know of If”' 
don.” Henry Matthewman, age 17 — ” Had been to chapel, but missed a good tnioj 
times lately. One name that they preached about seas Jesus Christ, but I tan» 
say any others, and I cannot tel] anything about biro. He was not killed, but deo 
like other people. He was not the same as other people in some Wavs, Jj 
was religious in some ways, and others isn’t.” (I. c. p. *v.) "The civil » * t 
person. 1 don’t know where he lives." “ Christ was a wicked man.” ” This girl if* 
God as dog, and did not know the name of the queen." (" Ch. Employment Com 
V. Report, p. jj, n. *7*.) The same system obtains in the glass P 1 !* 

works as in the metallurgical, already cited. In the paper factories, where the p>F* 
it made by machinery, night-work it the rule for ail processes, except ngw onwg 
In some eases night-work, by relays, is carried on incessantly through the v*" 0 ** 
usually from Sunday night until midnight of the following Saturday. Those woo 
on day-work work j days of 11, and 1 day of 18 boon 1 those on night-work J al *““ _ 
it, and t of 6 hours in each week. In other cases each ret worts 14 hours conw_ 
lively on alternate days, one set working 6 hours on Monday, and l* on ,” J,u ,. / 
to make up the 34 hours. In other cases an intermediate system prevails by 
all employed on the paper-making miehlarrj work If or it hours every day W ^ 
week. This system, says Commissioner Lord, “ seems to combine all lh« r,, *V 
bosh the is houn’ and the *4 hours* relays." Children under tj, young persons 0 _ 

it, and women, work under this night system. Sometimes under the t* * 
system they are obliged. 00 account of the non -appearance of there *hat 
idete them, to work a double turn of 14 hours. 7 be evidence proves that wry* ,n 
girl* very often work over-time, which, not onfrequeoilf, ettends la if o' *v*° > 
hours of uninterrupted toil, fa the cettcineou* and unvarying pet-res* of ful*Z * 
tsuad girls of it who work the who!* month 14 hours a dry, “ without any v 
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Let us now hear how capital itself regards this 1 4. hours 
system. The extreme forms of the system, its abuse in the 
“cruel and incredible” extension of the working day are 
naturally passed over in silence. Capital only speaks of the 
system in its “ normal " form. 

Messrs. Naylor & Vickers, steel manufacturers, who employ 
between 600 and 700 persons, among whom only 10 per cent, 
are under 18, and of those, only 20 boys under 18 work in 
night sets, thus express themselves: " The boys do not suffer 
from the heat. The -temperature is probably from 86° to 
90° .... At the forges and in the rolling-mills the hands 
work night and day, in relays, but all the other parts of the 
work are day work, i.e n from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. In the forge the 
hours are from 12 to 11. Some of the hands always work in 
the night, without any alternation of day and night work. . 
.... We do not find any difference in the health of those 
who work regularly by night and those who work by day, and 
probably people can sleep better if they have the same period 

of rest than if it is changed About 20 of the boys 

under the age of 1 8 work in the night sets We could 

not well do without lads under 18 working by night. The 
objection would be the increase in the cost of production. 
.... Skilled hands and the heads in every department are 
difficult to get, but of lads we could get any number. . . 

. . . But from the small proportion of boys that we employ 
the subject (/.«., of restrictions on night work) is of little im- 
portance or interest to us,” 1 

Mr. J. Ellis, one of the firm of Messrs. John Brown 8c Co., 
steel and iron works, employing about 3000 men and boys, part 
of -whose operations, namely, iron and heavier steel work, goes 
on night and day by relays, states " that in the heavier steel 
work one or two boys are employed to a score or two men.” 
Their concern employs upwards of 500 boys under 18, of -whom 
about § or 1 70 are under the age of 1 3. With reference to the 


relief or cessation beyond a or, at most, 3 breaks of balf-an hour each for meals.” In 
wine mills, where regular night-work tit been entirely green op, over-work goes on 
to 1 terrible extent, " and that often in the dirtiest, and in the hottest, and in the 
most monotonous of the various processes.” (“ Ch. Employment Comm, Report 
lV -> |86 S." P xxevui. and xxrix.} « Fourth Report, &c„ t86j, 75, p. ^ 
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proposed alteration of the law, Mr. Ellis says: " I do not thin! 
it would be very objectionable to require that no person undo 
the age of 1 8 should work more than 12 hours in the 24. Bui 
we do not think that any line could be drawn over the age el 
1 2, at which boys could be dispensed with for night work. But 
wc would sooner be prevented from employing boys under the 
age of 13, or even so high as 74, at all, than not be allowed ft> 
employ boys that we do have at night. Those bop who 
work in the day sets must take their turn in the night sets at$<\ 
because the men could not work in the night sets only: ,f 

would ruin their health We think, however, th.*t 

night work in alternate weeks is no harm. (Messrs. Naylor fc 
Vickers, on the other hand, in conformity with the interest ef 
their business, considered that periodically changed nigh** 
labour might possibly do mere harm than continual night* 
labour.) We find the men who do it, as well as the others who 

do other work only by day Our objections to not 

allowing boys under 1 8 to work at night, would be on »cco»nt 
of the increase of expense, but this is the only reason. (Wh*t 
cynical nalviftef) We think that the increase would be more 
than the trade, with due regard to its being successfully CJff'O* 
out, could fairly be if. (Whit mealy-mouthed phraseology*) 
labour i* varce here, and might fall short if there were «uth * 
rr j , u!a' ; on." (i-e., Mlis Hrown t< Co. might fall info the fa f| 

per; lei.fy c f being obliged to pay I slmur-power its full value / 
The ** Crdys .Veri and iron Works," of Messrs. Camior- 
tc Co., are ct'r.Jj^red on the same large scale as those oft-* 
a^jve r*.rn* or.ed John Hrown ti Co. The managing director 
fal hi', icd m h * evidence M the ts/vernnurnS Cnm">‘ f,lr ' ner ‘ 
Mr. Wh.’c, m writing I-iter he found ir convenient to 
press the M' > . he<i it hid ref irnrd to him for rev*ju.». 
Mr. Wk.tr, h'/we-fer, has a g'aod rrsrrxiry. lie rtsirtn *rr^ 
<;_r* cle-xt"? tr.a-f f * Ke Messrs. Cyclops the forKui-tir-J *■ c 
e.,:-i'-!a v >i.'vr r.f d ! lr« and yoy.ni! perwr.t " would 

u. % vJ : le u-.'x-'r . f > V. ■' r irg t^rir w'.rif," * , 
y*r» r».«-r bu.-' '.e^» e-nploy* Lr*;«r more rsaa 6 *<f h’T* 

i *, .i less f*..i l*- s i. i-r IJ* 
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On the same subject Mr. E. F. Sanderson, of the firm of 
Sanderson, Bros., & Co., steel rolling-mills and forges, Atter- 
diffe, says: “ Great difficulty would be caused by preventing 
boys under \ 8 from working at night. The chief would be the 
increase of cost from employing men instead of boys. I cannot 
say what this would be, but probably it would not be enough 
to enable the manufacturers to raise the price of steel, and con- 
sequently it would fall on them, as of course the men (what 
queer-headed folk!) would refuse to pay it.” Mr. San- 
derson does not know how much he pays the children, but 
44 perhaps the younger boys get from 4s. to js. a week. . . . 
The boys’ work is of a land for which the strength of the boys 
is generally (* generally,’ of course not always) quite sufficient, 
and consequently there woutd be no gain in the greater strength 
of the men to counterbalance the loss, or it would be only in 
the few cases in which the metal is heavy. The men would 
not like so well not to have boys under them, as men would be 
less obedient. Besides, boys must begin young to learn the 
trade. Leaving day work alone open to boys would not answer 
this purpose." And why not? Why could not boys learn 
their handicraft in the day-time? Your reason? “ Owing to 
the men working days and nights in alternate weeks, the men 
would be separated half the time from their boys, and would 
lose half the profit which they make from them. The training 
which they give to an apprentice is considered as part of the 
return for the boys' labour, and thus enables the men to get it 
at a cheaper rate. Each man would want half of this profit.” 
In other words, Messrs. Sanderson would have to pay part of 
the wages of the adult men out of their own pockets instead of 
by the night work of the boys. Messrs. Sanderson’s profit 
would thus fall to some extent, and this is the good Sandersonian 
reason why boys cannot learn their handicraft in the day.* In 
addition to this, it would throw night labour on those who 
worked instead of the boys, which they would not be able to 

* Id our irflrchng tn4 rwjopmg ace a run w not wonh muck wVi oaonn jit* a 

iM.'Oti fof twjtking, DO tnjitrf bow bid or bow crirj. Ercrjrihlng to (be 
•>** twn «'•** wrong bit trea done wrung for ifcr «trr U-it of annum. 
(HrgrLLc, r . «,9) 
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stand. The difficulties in fact would be so great that they 
would very likely lead to the giving up of night work altogether, 
and “ as far as the work itself is concerned,” says £. F. Sander- 
son, " this would suit as well, but — •” But Messrs. Sanderson 
have something else to make besides steel. Steel-making is 
simply a pretext for surplus-value making. The smelting 
furnaces, rolling-mills, See., the buildings, machinery, iron, 
coal. See., have something more to do than transform themselves 
into steel. They are there to absorb surplus-labour, and natur- 
ally absorb more in 24 hours than in 12. In fact they give, by 
grace of God and law, the Sandersons a cheque on the working 
time of a certain number of bands for all the 24 hours of thi 
day, and they lose their character as capital, are therefore a 
pure loss for the Sandersons, as soon as their function of 
absorbing labour is interrupted. " But then there would be 
the loss from so much expensive machinery, lying idle half the 
time, and to get through the amount of work which we are able 
to do on the present system, we should have to double our 
premises and plant, which would double the outlay.” But why 
should these Sandersons pretend to a privilege not enjoyed by 
the other capitalists who only work during the day, and whose 
buildings, machinery, raw material, therefore He “ idle ” during 
the night? E. F. Sanderson answers in the name of all the 
Sandersons: ” It is true that there is this loss from machinery 
lying idle in those manufactories in which work only goes on 
by day. But the use of furnaces would involve a further loss 
in our case. If they were kept up there would be a waste 0 
fuel (instead of, as now, a waste of the living substance of tne 
workers), and if they were not, there would be loss of time in 
laying the fires and getting the heat up (whilst the loss 0 
sleeping time, even to children of 8 is a gain of working 
time for the Sanderson tribe), and the furnaces jhemselves 
would suffer from the changes of temperature.” A 
those same furnaces suffer nothing from the day and nig» c 
change of labour.) 1 

1 Vt.tjjf. *»£. To iftmiUi Vt-iAtt vcropAo o? Wallis'*" ‘J* 1 * ***“■„ 

meal lime* for the children are impossible because as » consequence ^Certain 
of heat, /attested br the furnaces, would he “* pure Joss” or " *j»ted, ^ . 

White make* answer. Hi* answer I* uahke that of Vn Senior, * •» 
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SECTION f —THE STRUGGLE FOR A NORMAL WORKING DAY. 
COMPULSORY LAWS FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE WORKING 
DAY FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE mth TO THE END OF THE 
ijth CENTURY. 

“ What is a working day? What is the length of time 
during which capital may consume the labour-power whose 
daily value it buys? How far may the working day be ex- 
tended beyond the working time necessary for the reproduction 
of labour-power itself? ” It has been seen that to these 
questions capital replies: the working day contains the full 24 
hours, with the deduction of the few hours of repose without 
which labour-power absolutely refuses its services again. 
Hence it is self-evident that the labourer is nothing else, his 
whole life through, than labour-power, that therefore all his 
disposable time is by nature and law labour-time, to be devoted 
to the self-expansion of capital. Time for education, for 
intellectual development, for the fulfilling of social functions 
and for social intercourse, for the free-play of his bodily and 
. mental activity, even the rest time of Sunday (and that in a 

their puny Germ in plagiarists i la Roscher who art touched by tlie “ abstinence,” 
“ self-denial,” ” saving,” of the capitalists in the expenditure of their gold, and by their 
Timur-Tamerlanish prodigality of human life I “ A certain amount of heat beyond 
what is usual at present might also be going to waste, if meal times were secured in 
these cases, but it leems likely not equal in money-value to the waste of animal 
power now going on in glass-houses throughout the kingdom from growing boys not 
having enough quiet time to eat their meals at ease, with a little rest afterwards for 
digeftion.” (1. c., p. xly.) And this in the year of progress i86j! Without con- 
sidering the expenditure of strength in lifting and carrying, such a child, in the sheds 
where bottle and flint glass are made, walks during the performance of his work ty-io 
miles in every 6 hoursl And the work often lasts 14 or rj hours! In many of 
these glass works, >1 in the Moscow spinning mills, the system of 6 hours’ relays is in 
force. "During the working part of the week six hours is the utmost unbroken 
period ever attained at any one time for rest, and out of ibis has to come the time 
spent in coming and going to and from work, washing, dressing, and meals, leaving a 
very short period indeed for rest, and none for fresh air and play, unless at die expense 
vf the sleep necessary for young hoys, especially at such hot and fatiguing work- . 
. . . Even the short sleep is obviously liable to be broken by a boy having to wake 
himself if it is night, or by the noise, if it is day.” Mr. White gives cases where a boy 
washed 36 consecutive hours } others where boys of ri drudged on until a m the morn- 
ing, sod then slept in the works till 5 am. (j hoursl) only to resume their work. 
’The amount of work," say Tretnenheere and Tufeell, who drafted the general 
wpwt, " done by boys, youths, gitls, and women, in the course of their daily or 
nightly rpell of labour, is certainly extraordinary." (L <n, xiiii. and xliv.) Meanwhile, 
late by night perhaps, self-denying Mr Glass-Capital, primed with port-wine, reels out 
°f hi* club homeward droning out idiotically, “ Britans never, never shall be slaves 1” 
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normal, moral and physical, conditions of development and 
function. It produces also the premature exhaustion and 
death of this labour-power itself.* It extends the labourer’s 
time of production during a given period by shortening his 
actual lifetime. 

But the value of the labour-power includes the value of the 
commodities necessary for the reproduction of the worker, or 
for the keeping up of the working class. If then the unnatural 
extension of the working day, that capital necessarily strives 
after in its unmeasured passion for self-expansion, shortens the 
length of life of the individual labourer, and therefore the 
duration of his labour-power, the forces used up have to be re- 
placed at a more rapid rate and the sum of the expenses for 
the reproduction of labour-power will be greater; just as in a 
machine the part of its value to be reproduced every day is 
greater the more rapidly the machine is worn out. It would 
seem therefore that the interest of capital itself points in the 
direction of a normal working day. 

The slave-owner buys his labourer as he buys his horse. If 
he loses his slave, he loses capital that can only be restored by 
new outlay in the slave-mart. But “ the rice-grounds of 
Georgia, or the swamps of the Mississippi may be fatally in- 
jurious to the human constitution; but the waste of human 
life which the cultivation of these districts necessitates, is not 
so great that it cannot be repaired from the teeming preserves 
of Virginia and Kentucky. Considerations of economy, more- 
over, which, under a natural system, afford some security for 
humane treatment by identifying the master’s interest with 
theslave’s preservation, when once trading in slaves is practised, 
become reasons for racking to the uttermost the toil of the 
slave; for, when his place can at once be supplied from foreign 
preserves, the duration of his life becomes a matter of less 
moment than its productiveness while it lasts. It is accord- 
,n gly a maxim of slave management, in slave-importing 
countries, that the most effective economy is that which takes 

1 We haft given in our previous report* the statements of several experienced 
Wxnafjcturen «a the effect that over-hours. . . . certainly tend prematurely to ex- 

the working pouer of tbe men." (L c. <4, p. xiii.) 
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What experience shows to the capitalist generally is icon 
stant excess of population, i.e., an excess in relation to th< 
momentary requirements of surplus-labour-absorbing capital, 
although this excess is made up of generations of human beings 
stunted, short-lived, swiftly replacing each other, plucked 
to say, before maturity.* And, indeed, experience shows tc 
intelligent observer with what swiftness and grip the capit 
mode of production, dating, historically speaking, only fi 
yesterday, has seized the vital power of the people by the \ 
root — shows how the degeneration of the industrial popufat 
is only retarded by the constant absorption of primitive ; 
physically un corrupted elements from the country— shows b 
even the country labourers, in spite of fresh air and the pnna 
of natural selection, that works so powerfully amongst the 


the English cotton trade, the year i860 stands on paralleled, and that, beadei, *• 
were exceptionally high. For this extraordinary demand for work had to co» 
with the depopulation of Ireland, with ooenmpfcd em'tgntion from Hetnfim ' 
Scotch agricultural districts to Australia and America, with an lettul dimurttw* 
the population in some of the English agricultural districts, in con«*jueGce 
an actual breakdown of the rital force of the labourers, partly of the already effee 
dispersion of the disposable population through the dealers in human too. _ **’1 
all this Mr. Redgrave says: “ This kind of labour, however, would only 1* *?“■ 
after when none other could be procured, for it is a high-priced labour. Theory 
wages of a boy of 13 would be about 45- per wrek, but to lodge, to clothe, to IM a® 
provide medical attendance and proper superintendence for jo or 100 of the* 
to set aside some remuneration for them, could not be accomplished for as. *• * 

week." (Report of the Inspector of Factories for 30th April, 1I60, p. ay.) o • 
grave forgets to tell uj bow the labourer himself on do all this for his «hu ^ 
of their 4s. a-week wages, when the manufacturer cannot do it for the f® 
children lodged, boarded, superintended all together. To gated against ^ 
• elusions from the teat, I ought to remark that the English cotton indust ry! 
it was placed under the Factory Act of iijo with its regulations of Itboor-ti • 
must 1* regarded as the model industry of England. The_ English COtton®!^^ 
in every respect better off than his eontioenul companion in misery. ? 7*_, m reri 
factory operative labours at least ten houis per week more than his Eng ’ 
tor, and if employed at his own loom in his own house, hi* latour a not ^ 
to even those additional hours.” {“ Rep. of Insp. of Fact* Oct. 1! fl» P*. ^ , 

grave, the Factory Inspector mentioned above, after the Industrial Eah'Oi _ __ „ 
travelled on the Continent, especially in France and Germany, for S 7 ,tv 
inquiring into the conditions of the factories. Of the Prussian «jpply *1* 

“ He receives a remuneration sufficient to procure the simple fare, * nd kit ton* 
slender comforts to which he has been setustomed. ..... he lives U P°° . 
fare, and works hard, wherein his position is subordinate to that of the Mg 
live." C Reft- of Insp. **f Fact," jist Oct, i8j j, p. 8j ) . ho * ab« 

• The overworked “ die off with * strange rapid. tyj bur the ^ t v 

are instantly filled, and a frequent change of persons makes ... 

•” <“ EngUnd led Amelia,” London, itjt, vol. 1. p. Sf- 
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and only permits the survival of the strongest, are already be- 
ginning to die off.* •* Capital that has such good reasons for 
denying the sufferings of the legions of workers that surround 
it, is in practice moved as much and as little by the sight of 
the coming degradation and final depopulation of the human 
race, as by the probable fall of the earth into the sun. In every 
stock-jobbing swindle every one knows that some time or other 
the crash must come, but every one hopes that it may fall on 
the head of his neighbour, after he himself has caught the 
shower of gold and placed it in safety. Apres moi le deluge! 
is the watchword of every capitalist and of every capitalist 
nation. Hence Capital is reckless of the health or length of 
life of the labourer, unless under compulsion from society.* 
To the outcry as to the physical and mental degradation, the 
premature death, the torture of overwork, it answers: Ought 
these to trouble us since they increase our profits? But 
looking at things as a whole, all this does not, indeed, depend 
on the good or ill -will of the individual capitalist. Free 
competition brings out the inherent laws of capitalist produc- 
tion, in the shape of external coercive laws having power over 
every individual capitalist.? 

* Health. Sixth Report ot the Medical Officer ot the Privy Council. 
*”!• Published in London 1M4. Tbi» report deals especially with the agricultural 
labourers. " Sutherland ... is commonly represented as a highly improved county 
• • • out . . . recent inquiry has discovered that even there, in districts once famous 
for fine men and gallant soldiers, the inhabitants have degenerated into a meagre and 
stunted race. In the healthiest situations, on hill sides fronting the sea, the faces of 
*“ cu ' famished children are as pale as they could be in the foul atmosphere of a 
London alley.” (IV, T. Thornton. “ Over-population and its remedy.” l.c., p. 74, 
Ml They resemble in faet the 30,000 "gallant Highlanders” whom Glasgow pigs 
together in its wynds and closes, with prostitutes and thieves. 

* But though the health of a population is so important a fact of the national 
JsP'tal, we are afraid it must be said that the class of employers of labour have not 

•*0® the most forward to guard and cherish this treasure. . . . The consideration of 

health of the operatives was forced upon the millowners.” (“ Times,” November 
'Mt.) '* The men of the West Riding became the clothiers of maniind .... 
tbc health of the workpeople was sacrificed, and the race in a few generations most 
■ J*£e«rattd. But a reaction set in. Lord Shaftesbury's Bill limned the hour* 
orcbibW. labour,” Sx. f ' Report of the Registrar-General," for October tSdr.) 

1 're, therefore, find, e.g, that in the beginning of tS6j, >6 firms owning extensive 
potteria in Staffordshire , amongst others, Josiah Wedgwood, & Sons petition in a 
memorial for “ some legislative enactment.” Competition with other capitalists per* 
jb"® them no voluntary limitation of working-rime for children, &c. “ Much as we 
‘“Plate the evils before mentioned, it would not be possible to prevent them by any 
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tory limit of the labour of children under 1 2, was in England, 
even in the middle of the 1 7th century, the normal working-day 
0 able-bodied artizans, robust labourers, athletic blacksmiths. 1 
f Statute of Labourers ” (23 Edward III., 1349) 

ound its immediate pretext (not its cause, for legislation of 
is kind lasts centuries after the pretext for it has disappeared) 
m t e great plague that decimated the people, so that, as a Tory 
writer says, “ The difficulty of getting men to work on reason- 
a e terms (i.e., at a price that left their employers a reasonable 
quantity of surplus-labour) grew to such a height as to be quite 
into erabJe."* Reasonable wages were, therefore, fixed by law 
we as the limits of the working day. The latter point, the 
ony (me that here interests us, is repeated in the Statute of 
11^ VIII 0- The working day for all artificers and 
c abourers from March to September ought, according to 
is statute (which, however, could not be enforced), to last from 
5 in e morning to between 7 and 8 in the evening. But the 
a COnS ' St 1 k° ur for breakfast, i£ hours for dinner, 

n , * a ” ' lour for “ noon-meatc,” i.e., exactly twice as much as 
n er the factory acts now in force.3 In winter, work was to 


lislimfM 0 ™' 11 *'* u ndcr ,l 7 ™* a c c 5 t' 1 H 1* employed in »ay manufacturing e*tab- 
ch „ rr °L re th “ lo bour * in one day." General Statute! of Massachusetts, 
fomicd da - VUIO ' i ' Sututn were passed between 1836 and 1858.) “ Labour per- 
Elw, and r . to b our > on any day in all cotton, woollen, silic, paper, 

fcgj j , . ” lictor ' c, i or in manufactories of iron and brass, shall be considered a 
•ball he l u ° OUr- b* n enacted, that hereafter no minor engaged in any factory 
*«k' anH it 0 rr 1 uirt ‘* lo work more than 10 hours in any day, or 60 hours in any 
■o Tata ' 1611 5 ere> b'ier no minor shall be admitted as a worker under the age of 
the hours factor T Within this State.” State of New Jersey. An Act to limit 
buattam.^ ~*‘ ur > &C-, 61 and 6a. (Law of nth March, 1855.) " No minor who 
any man n f Z? ?*■* 11 Tears, and u under the age of 15 years, shall be employed in 

o’clock in ?f tunn K «<ablishment more than n hour* in any one day, nor before j 
S( ateof ??”“?,?’ nor lfter 7 - 3 ° *“ ,he evening." (” Kerned Statutes of the 
I “SrmV* ic - eh - 39 . 5 1J> lit July. 1857-) 

Tli, -L mi Kree Trade.” 7ih Ed. London, 1850, p. aoy. 9th Ed, p. ajj. 
int... ik 1 ury. moreover, admits that “Acts of Parliament regulating wages, but 
Populado “ bo1Jrcr lavour of the master, lasted for the long period of 464 year*, 
burdenxjn*/”^ "*'*''* kw* were then found, and really became, unnecessary and 

tboreft'I 1 "'”? to tutute i J. 'Vade with truth remarks : “ From the statement 
K )u!reW’\ Wlt ° "SY* 1 lo “»tu«e) it appear* that in 1496 the diet was considered 
labourer »v t"* th ' rd of ,he income of an artificer and oDe-half the income of a 
thin preU 1 “ ,ntliate » * greater degree of independence among the working classes 
tans at present j for the board, both of labourer* and artificers, would now 
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last from $ in the morning until dark, with the same inters 
A statute of Elizabeth of 1562 leaves the length of the w 
ing day for all labourers " hired for daily or weekly wage ” 
touched, but aims at limiting the intervals to hours ' 
summer, or to 2 in the winter. Dinner is only to last 
and the “ afternoon-sleep of half an hour " is only 2 
between the middle of May and the middle of August 
every hour of absence td. is to be subtracted from the 
In practice, however, the conditions were much more favt 
to the labourers than in the statute-book, William Pet 
father of political economy , and to some extent the four 
Statistics, says in a work that he published in the last tl 
the 17th century: “Labouring-men (then meaning 
labourers) work 10 hours per diem, and make 20 me 
week, viz., 3 a day for working days, and 2 on Sundays; ■ 
by it is plain, that if they could fast on Fryday nights, af 
in one hour and an half, whereas they take two, from tl 
one; thereby this working dis more, and spending^ I' 
above-mentioned (tax) might be raised,'' 1 Was n 
Andrew Ure right in crying down the 12 hours’ bill of 
a retrogression to the times of the dark ages? It is t 
regulations contained in the statute mentioned by Pett 
also to apprentices. But the condition of child-labour 
the end of the 17th century, is seen from the follow! 
plaint: “ ’Tis not their practice (in Germany) as with 1 
kingdom, to bind an apprentice for seven years; thre 
is their common standard: and the reason is, because 
educated from their cradle to something of empfoyme 
renders them the more apt and docile, and consequ 
more capable of attaining to a ripeness and quicker p 
in business. Whereas our youth, here in England, b 
to nothing before they come to be apprentices, tna 

be reckoned «t * much higher proportion of I heir trajr*.’* (J. W»df, 

Middle »nd Working CIiom," p. *4, * j, *nd 477.) The opinion *ha* ** 
doe (« the difference in (he prioe-itbtjon* between food »nd cfoihinj 
» rr fated by the meat eurtory glance »t ** Cbronieoti Preiiwum, &<■ 
i»< £ 4 , London. 17071 *d Ed., London, tji {. _ ^ 

iy, *• Pojj tied Anatomy of Ireland, Veibom Sapient!. tl 
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slow progress and require much longer time wherein to reach 
the perfection of accomplished artists.” 1 

Still, during the greater part of the 1 8th century, up to the 
epoch of Modem Industry and machinism, capital in England 
had not succeeded in seizing for itself, by the payment of the 
weekly value of labour-power, the whole week of the labourer, 
with the exception, however, of the agricultural labourers. 
The fact that they could live for a whole week on the wage of 
four days, did not appear to the labourers a sufficient reason 
that they should work the other two days for the capitalist. 
One patty of English economists, in the interest of capital, de- 
nounces this obstinacy in the most violent manner, another 
party defends the labourers. Let us listen, e.g. t to the contest 
between Postlethwayt whose Dictionary of Trade then had the 
same reputation as the kindred works of M'CulIoch and 
M'Gregor to-day, and the author (already quoted) of the 
" Essay on Trade and Commerce.”* 

• “ A Discourse on tbe necessity of encouraging Meehanick Industry," London, 
1689, p. ij. Macaulay, who haa falsified English history in the interests of the Whigs 
sod the bourgeoisie, declares si follows: “ The practice of setting children prematurely 
to work .... prevailed in the »7th century to an extent which, when compared 
with the extent of the manufacturing system, seems almost incredible. At Norwich, 
the chief seat of the clothing trade, a little creature of six years old waa thought fit 
lor labour. Several writers of that time, and among them some who were considered 
as eminently benevolent, mention with exultation the fact that in that single city, 
boys and girls of very tender age create wealth exceeding what was necessary for 
their own subsistence by twelve thousand pounds a year. The more carefully we 
examine the history of the past, the more reason shall we find to dissent from those 

who imagine that our age has been fruitful of new social evils That which Is 

new is the intelligence and the humanity which remedies them." (“ History of Eng- 
land," toI. I.. p. 419 ) Macaulay might have reported further that "extremely 
well-disposed " amis du comment in the 17th century, narrate with “ exultation " 
how in a poorhoose in Holland a child of four was employed, and that this example 
of " xvrfii mist m pratique " passes muster in alt the humanitarian works, A la Macau- 
lay, to the time of Adam Smith. It is true that with the substitution 0/ manufacture 
for handicrafts, traces of the exploitation of children begin to appear. This exploitation 
existed alwayi to a certain extent among peasants, and was the more developed, the 
heavier the yoke pressing on the husbandman. The tendency of capital is there un- 
mistakably; but the facts themselves are still as isolated as the phenomena of two- 
headed children. Hence they were noted “with exultation” as especially worthy 
of remark and as wonders by the far-seeing M amsi du comment” and recommended as 
models for their own time and for posterity. This same Scotch sycophant and fine 
talker, Macaulay, says : “ We hoar to-day only of retrogression and see only progress." 
What eyes, and especially what ears I 

* Among the accusers of the workpeople, the most angry is the anonymous author, 
quoted in the text, of “An Essay on trade and commerce, containing obwrvations on 
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Post/cthwayt sap among other things : 44 We cannot put an 
end to those few observations, without .noticing that trite re- 
mark in the mouth of too many; that if the industrious poor 
can obtain enough to maintain themselves in five days, they 
trill not work the whole six. Whence they infer the necessity 
of even the necessaries of life being made dear by taxes, or a"” 
other means, to compel the working artizan and manufactu 
to labour the whole six dap in the week, without ceasing, 
must beg leave to differ in sentiment from those gn 
politicians, who contend for the perpetual slavery of the wer 
ing people of this kingdom; they forget the vulgar adage, < 
work and no play. Have not the English boasted of the ii 
genuity and dexterity of her working artists and manufacture 
which have heretofore given credit and reputation to Brios 
wares in general ? What has this been owing to ? To nothin; 
more probably than the relaxation of the working people ii 
their own way. Were they obliged to toil the year round, th< 
whole six dap in the week, in a repetition of the same W'Oj’k 
might it rot blunt their ingenuity, and render them stupid in- 
stead of alert and dexterous; and might not our workmen lose 
their reputation instead of maintaining it by such eternal 
shivery? .... And what sort of workmanship could we ex- 
pect from such hard-driven animals? .... Many of them 
will execute as much work in four days as a Frenchman will m 
five or six. But if Englishmen are to be eternal drudges, 
to I'e feared they will degenerate below the Frenchmen. A* 
our people are famed for bravery in war, do we not say that it 
isowing to good English roast beef and pudding in their bellies, 
as well as their constitutional spirit of liberty ? And why may 
not the superior ingenuity and dexterity of our artists an 

TmnvVrt. t*«ldo»», ITTO.” «*, wi ‘t> [ti * *?*“/£* 

»\mV» ** CWwMfrttre** Ml T«m. London, 1765. On the Mme 
tVWni, AtihuT Younr. the unutterable itatuucal prettier. Among foe <*<* j 
fl ih* the foreraort ut: Jacob Vandrrlint, ini “ Money 

Unit**." 1 t?J 4 1 ’he Nathaniel Foritrr, D D., in “An &q“" 7 * "*%. 

ISuivt tsl th* IVrvtil l*rifr of I’roTuiona,” London. 17 (&i V t. Frier, anarif” , 

>**>(, *t *tH in the luyplrment 10 hia " Uni renal Dictionary y> X *** . 

•V."" m in hi* “Cnrat Untain - * Comrorrcul Intrmt erpuined **'» 
and rd.ti-n. ijjf. The fact, themvfm a it eondt ned by "jnj 
* the tone. >hiubc other* by Jonah 1 beta. 
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manufactures, be owing to that freedom and liberty to direct 
themselves in their own way, and 1 hope we shall never have 
them deprived of such privileges and that good living from 
whence their ingenuity no less than their courage may pro- 
ceed."* Thereupon the author of the “ Essay on Trade and 
Commerce " replies: “ If the making of every seventh day an 
holiday is supposed to be of divine institution, as it implies 
the appropriating the other six days to labour " (he means 
capital as we shall soon see) " surely it will not be thought 
cruel to enforce it ... . That mankind in general, are 
naturally inclined to ease and indolence, we fatally experience 
to be true, from the conduct of our manufacturing populace, 
who do not labour, upon an average, above four days in a week, 

unless provisions happen to be very dear Put all the 

necessaries of the poor under one denomination; for instance, 
call them all wheat, or suppose that .... the bushel of wheat 
shall cost five shillings and that he (a manufacturer) earns 
a shilling by his labour, he then would be obliged to work 
five dap only in a week. If the bushel of wheat should cost 
but four shillings, he would be obliged to work but four days; 
but as wages in this kingdom are much higher m proportion to 
the price of necessaries .... the manufacturer, who labours four 
days, has a surplus of money to live idle with the rest of the 
week .... I hope I have said enough to make it appear 
that the moderate labour of six dap in a week is no slaver)'. 
Our labouring people do this, and to all appearance are the 
happiest of all our labouring poor,* but the Dutch do this in 
manufactures, and appear to be a very happy people. The 
French do so, when holidays do not intervene.! Put our popu- 
lace have adopted a notion, that as Englishmen they enjoy 
a forthright privilege of being more free and independent thin 
in any country in Europe. Now this idea, as tar as « may 
affect the bravety of our troops, may be of some use; but the 

• ri«hknrt.l f . " r Mainuj Djmurw," p, 14. 

• " A» £•»*),“ Ac. lie on p. fi ibe " hipf-iTcm" of |V 
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of children over 10, is limited to 12 hours; in Aargan in 1862, 
the work of children between 13 and 16, was reduced from 
12^ to 12 hours; in Austria in i860, for children between 14 
and 16, the same reduction was made. 1 “ What a progress,” 
since 1770! Macaulay would shout with exultation l 

The " House of Terror ” for paupers of which the capital- 
istic soul of 1770 only dreamed, was realixed a few years later 
in the shape of a gigantic “ Workhouse ” for the industrial 
worker himself. It is called the Factory. And the ideal this 
time fades before the reality. 


SECTION THE STRUGGLE FOR THE NORMAL WORKING DAY 

COMPULSORY LIMITATION BY LAW OF THE WORKING TIME 

THE ENGLISH FACTORY ACTS, » 8 j> TO 1*64- 

After capital had taken centuries in extending the working- 
day to its normal maximum limit, and then beyond this to the 
limit of the natural day of is hours,* there followed on the 
birth of machinism and modem industry in the last third of 

VroVaior.il Govern meet of March and, 1848, YioldsinaU workshops without exception*. 
Before thi, bw the working day la France war without definite limit. It lasted in 
the faelorin 14, 15, or more houn. See "Da ebrees ouvriires en France, pendant 
Vantrft \l\l. Par M. EUnqui.” M. Bbnqul the economist, not the Revolutionist, 
bad been entrusted by the Government with an inquiry into tlie condition of the work- 
ing clas,. ...... 

> Belgium is the model bourgeois state in regard to the regulation cf the working 
day. Lord Howard of Welden, English Plenipotentiary at Broswls, reports to the 
Foreign Office, May lath, 1S611 “ M. Rogier, the minister, informed me that 
children's labour is limited neither by a general law tor by any local regulation,; 
that the Government, during the List three years, intended in every ten ion to pro- 
pose a bill on the subject, but always found an insuperable obttaele in the jealous 
opposition to any legislation in contradiction with the principle of perfect freedom of 

■ “ It u certainly much to be regretted that any class of person, rhould toil n hours 
a day, which, including the time for their mealt and tar going to and returning from 
their work, amounts, in fact, to 14 of the 14 hours. . . . Without entering into lie 
question of health, 00 one will hrutate, I think, to admit that, in a mnrai fmnl ,r 
nirno, so entire an abaorption of the time of the working classes, without intrrmiwian, 
from the early age of 1 j. and in trades nos subject to restriction, much younger, must 
be ertremelv prejudicial, and u an eml greatly to k deplored .... Few tbe sake, 
therefore, o! public morals, of bringing op an orderly population, and of giving the 
great body of the people * reasonable enjoyment of life, it i, much to hr desired that 
in all trades sotne portion of every working day ahould Jw reserved for rest and leisure.*' 
(Leonard 1 Corner in Report, of In»p. of 1 act, Dec, 1*41.) 
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years of age), at any time of the day, provided no one individual 
young person should work more than 12 hours in any one day, 
except in certain cases especially provided for. The 6th sec- 
tion of the Act provided r “ That there shall be allowed in the 
course of every day not less than one and a half hours for meals 
to every such person restricted as hereinbefore provided." The 
employment of children under 9, with exceptions mentioned 
later, was forbidden; the work of children between 9 and 13 
was limited to 8 hours a day, night work, i.e., according to this 
Act, work between 8.30 p.m. and 5.30 a.m., was forbidden for 
all persons between 9 and 18. 

The law-makers were so far from wishing to trench on the 
freedom of capital to exploit adult labour-power, or, as they 
called it, “ the freedom of labour,” that they created a special 
system in order to prevent the Factory Acts from having a 
consequence so outrageous. 

*' The great evil of the factory system as at present con- 
ducted," says the first report of the Central Board of the Com- 
mission of June 28th, 1833, “ has appeared to us to be that it 
entails the necessity of continuing the labour of children to 
the utmost length of that of the adults. The only remedy for 
this evil, short of the limitation of the labour of adults, which 
would, in our opinion, create an evil greater than that which is 
sought to be remedied, appears to be the plan of working 
double sets of children.” . . . Under the name of System 
of Relays, this “ plan " was therefore carried out, so that, e.g. t 
from 5.30 a.m. until 1.30 in the afternoon, one set of children 
between 9 and 13, and from 1.30 p.m. to 8.30 in the evening 
another set were “ put to,” &c. 

In order to reward the manufacturers for having, in the 
most barefaced way, ignored all the Acts as to children’s labour 
passed during the last twenty-two years, the pill was yet 
further gilded for them. Parliament decreed that after March 
xst, 1834, no child under 11, after March 1st, 1835, no child 
under 12, and after March tst, 1836, no child under 1 3, was to 
work more than eight hours in a factory. This “ liberalism,” 
so full of consideration for ” capital,” was the more noteworthy 
as, Dr. Fane, Sir A. Carlisle, Sir B. Brodie, Sir C. Bell, Mr, 
k* 
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Guthrie, &c., in a word, the most distinguished physicians and 
surgeons in London, had declared in their evidence before the 
House of Commons, that there was danger in delay. Dr. 
Farre expressed himself still more coarsely. “ Legislation is 
necessary for the prevention of death, in any form in which it 
can be prematurely inflicted, and certainly this (/>., the factory 
method) must be reviewed as a most cruel mode of inflicting it." 

That same “ reformed ” Parliament, which in its delicate 
consideration for the manufacturers, condemned children under 
13, for years to come, to 72 hours of work per week in the 
Factory Hell, on the other hand, in the Emancipation Act, 
which also administered freedom drop by drop, forbade the 
planters, from the outset, to work any negro slave more t 
45 hours a week. 

But in no wise conciliated, capital now began a noisy ag 
tion that went on for several years. It turned chiefly on 
age of those who, under the name of children, were limited t 
hours work, and were subject to a certain amount of compubi 
education. According to capitalistic anthropology, the age 
childhood ended at 10, or at the outside, at Ji. The m< 
nearly the time approached for the coming into full force 
the Factory Act, the fatal year 1836, the more wildly raged t 
mob of manufacturers. They managed, in fact, to intimid; 
the government to such an extent that in 1835" it proposed 
lower the limit of the age of childhood from 13 to 12. In t. 
meantime the pressure from without grew more threatentn 
Courage failed the House of Commons. It refused to thro 
children of 13 under the Juggernaut Car of capital for flic 
than 8 hours a day, and the Act of 1 833 came into full operatic 
It remained unaltered until June, 1844. 

In the ten years during which it regulated factory wof 
first in parr, and then entirely, the official reports of the factor 
inspectors teem with complaints as to the impossibility ( 
putting the Act into force. As the law of 1 833 left it option 3 
with the lords of capital during the r J hours, from J.30 * 

8. jo p.m~, to make every " young person," and ” every chiW 
begin, break off, resume, or end his 12 or 8 hours *t an; 
moment they bked, and also permitted them to assig** * 
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different persons, different times for meals, these gentlemen 
soon discovered a new ** system of relays," by which the labour- 
horses were not changed at fixed stations, but were constantly 
re-ham essed at changing stations. We do not pause longer on 
the beauty of this system, as we shall have to return to it later. 
But this much is dear at the first glance: that this system 
annulled the whole Factory Act, not only in the spirit, but in 
the letter. How could factory inspectors, with this complex 
book-keeping in respect to each individual child or young 
person, enforce the legally determined work time and the 
granting of the legal meal-times? In a great many of the 
factories, the old brutalities soon blossomed out again un- 
punished. In an interview with the Home Secretary (1844), 
the factory inspectors demonstrated the impossibility of any 
control under the newly invented relay system. 1 In the mean- 
time, however, circumstances had greatly changed. The factory 
hands, especially since 1838, had made the Ten Hours' Bill 
their economical, as they had made the Charter their political, 
election-cry. Some of the manufacturers, even, who had 
managed their factories in conformity with the Act of 1833, 
overwhelmed Parliament with memorials on the immoral com- 
petition of their false brethren whom greater impudence, or 
more fortunate local circumstances, enabled to break the law. 
Moreover, however much the individual manufacturer might 
give the rein to his old lust for gain, the spokesmen and 
political leaders of the manufacturing class ordered a change 
of front and of speech towards the workpeople. They had 
entered upon the contest for the repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
needed the workers to help them to victory. They promised, 
therefore, not only a double-sized loaf of bread, but the enact- 
ment of the Ten Hours* Bill in the Free Trade millenium.* Thus 
they still less dared to oppose a measure intended only to make 
the law of 1833 a reality. Threatened in their holiest interest, 
the rent of land, the Tories thundered with philanthropic in- 
dignation against the “ nefarious practices ”3 of their foes. 

* " Rcpt. of losp. of Fsce,” 3 m October, 1849, p. 6 

‘ " Rcpt. of Insp. of Face,* jut October, 1848, p. 98. 

J Leonard Horner evt the expression " nefarious practices “ in bu official reports. 
C* Report of Insp. of Fact,” 31st October, J8J9, p. 7.' 
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It has been seen that these minutis, which, with military 
uniformity, regulate by stroke of the clock the times, limits, 
pauses of the work, were not at all the products of Parlia- 
mentary fancy. They developed gradually out of circum- 
stances as natural laws of the modern mode of production. 
Their formulation, official recognition, and proclamation by the 
State, were the result of a long struggle of classes. One of 
their first consequences was that in practice the working day 
of the adult males in factories became subject to the same 
limitations, since in most processes of production the co-opera- 
tion of the children, young persons, and women is indispens- 
able, On the whole, therefore, during the period from 1844 
to 1847, the 12 hours’ working day became general and 
uniform in all branches of industry under the Factory Act. 

The manufacturers, however, did not allow this “ progress ” 
without a compensating “ retrogression.” At their instigation 
the House of Commons reduced the minimum age for exploit- 
able children from 9 to 8, in order to assure that additional 
supply of factory children which is due to capitalists, accord- 
ing to divine and human law. 1 

The years 1846-47 are epoch-making in the economic his- 
tory of England. The Repeal of the Corn Laws, and of the 
duties on cotton and other raw material ; free trade proclaimed 
as the guiding star of legislation; in a word, the arrival of the 
millenium. On the other hand, in the same years, the Chartist 
movement and the 10 hours’ agitation reached their highest 
point. They found allies in the Tories panting for revenge. 
Despite the fanatical opposition of the army of perjured Free- 
traders, with Bright and Cobden at their head, the Ten Hours’ 
Bill, struggled for so long, went through Parliament. 

The new Factory Act of June 8th, 1847, enacted that on 
July 1st, 1 847, there should be a preliminary shortening of the 
working day for "young persons " (from 13 to 18), and all 
females to 1 1 hours, but that on May 1st, 1848, there should 
be a definite limitation of the working day to 10 hours. In 

• “ Ai 1 reduction in their hourt of work would eau« a larger number (of children) 
to be employed, it wai thought that the additional supply of children from Slue 
yean of age would meet tie increased demand "(he,]', i j . 
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other respects, the Act only amended and completed the Acts 
of 1833 and 1844. 

Capital now entered upon a preliminary campaign in order 
to hinder the Act from coming into full force on May rst, 1848. 
And the workers themselves, under the pretence that they had 
been taught by experience, were to help in the destruction of 
their own work. The moment was cleverly chosen. “It must 
be remembered, too, that there has been more than two years 
of great suffering (in consequence of the terrible crisis of 1846- 
47) among the factory operatives, from many mills having 
worked short time, and many being altogether closed. A con- 
siderable number of the operatives must therefore be in very 
narrow circumstances; many, it is to be feared, in debt; sc 
that it might fairly have been presumed that at the presenl 
time they would prefer working the longer time, in order to 
make up for past losses, perhaps to pay off debts, or get their 
furniture out of pawn, or replace that sold, or to get a new 
supply of clothes for themselves and their families."* 

The manufacturers tried to aggravate the natural effector 
these circumstances by a general reduction of wages by 10 %• 
This was done, so to say, to celebrate the inauguration of the 
new Free Trade era. Then followed a further reduction of 
8$ % as soon as the working day was shortened to II, a 
reduction of double that amount as soon as it was finally short- 
ened to 1 o hours. Wherever, therefore, circumstances al/oweu 
it, a reduction of wages of at least 25 % t0 °k place.* Under 
such favourably prepared conditions the agitation among th« 
factory workers for the repeal of the Act of 1 847 was begun. 
Neither lies, bribery, nor threats were spared in this attempt- 
But all was in vain. Concerning the half-dozen petitions in 
which workpeople were made to complain of " their oppression 
by the Act," the petitioners themselves declared under oral ex- 
amination, that their signatures had been extorted from them- 
“ They felt themselves oppressed, but not exactly by die 


• “ Rep. of Imp. of Fact.,'" j in Oct., 1*4*, p. «6. 

* “ I found^ihit men who had been getting to*. a week. 6*1 11 

reduction in fK^rate of 10 pee cent, and if. id. off theiemainlng 9 i - 
n in time, together if. td-, and notwithtunding ihif. many of 1! 

U rather work 10 Iwun.“ L C 


* taken ofto* 
fur the *^“ c ‘ 
hem ok! *6er 
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Factory Act.”* But if the manufacturers did not succeed in 
making the workpeople speak as they wished, they them- 
selves shrieked all the louder in press and Parliament in the 
name of the workpeople. They denounced the Factory In- 
spectors as a kind of revolutionary commissioners like those 
of the French National Convention ruthlessly sacrificing the 
unhappy factory workers to their humanitarian crotchet. This 
manoeuvre also failed. Factory Inspector Leonard Homer 
conducted in his own person, and through his sub-inspectors, 
many examinations of witnesses in the factories of Lancashire. 
About 70 % of the workpeople examined declared in favour 
of 10 hours, a much smaller percentage in favour of 1 1, and an 
altogether insignificant minority for the old 1 2 hours.* 

Another “ friendly " dodge was to make the adult males 
work ia to 15 hours, and then to blazon abroad this fact as 
the best proof of what the proletariat desired in its heart of 
hearts. But the “ ruthless ” Factory Inspector Leonard Horner 
was again to the fore. The majority of the “ over-timers ” 
declared : “ They would much prefer working ten hours for 
less wages, but that they had no choice; that so many were 
out of employment (so many spinners getting very low wages 
by having to work as piecers, being unable to do better), that 
if they refused to work the longer time, others would immedi- 
ately get their places, so that it was a question with them of 
agreeing to work the long time, or of being thrown out of 
employment altogether.’’3 

The preliminary campaign of capital thus came to grief, and 
the Ten Hours’ Act came into force May 1st, 1848. But 
meanwhile the fiasco of the Chartist party whose leaders were 


1 " Though I signed it [the petition 1 1 uid jt the time I tru putting my hind to » 
wrong thing* ' Then why did you put your bind to it f * • Beciote l ihould hut 
been turned off if I hid refuted.* Whence it would appear that this petitioner felt 
himself * oppressed,* but not exactly by the Factory Act,” L c. p. toi. 

■ p. 17, I. c. In Mr. Horner's district 10,170 adolt male labourers were thus 
tumincd it tot fineries. Their evidence a to be found to the appendix to the 
Factory Reports for the hilf-year ending October 184!. These ejatmnitions luruuh 
valuable material in other connexions also. 

* L e. See the evidence collected by leonini Horner himwif, Noe. <9, 70, 71, 7a, 
91. jj. and that collected by Sub-Inspector A„ Nos. ji, j», jl, yy, 6 %, 70, of the 
Appendix. One manufacturer, too, tells the plain truth. See No. 14, ltd fio. 
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imprisoned, and whose organisation was dismembered, had 
shaken the confidence of the English working class in its own 
strength. Soon after this the June insurrection in Paris and 
its bloody suppression united, in England as on the Continent, 
all fractions of the ruling classes, landlords and capitalists, 
stock-exchange wolves and shop-keepers, Protectionists and 
Free-traders, government and opposition, priests and free- 
thinkers, young whores and old nuns, under the common ay 
for the salvation of Property, Religion, the Family and 
Society. The working class was everywhere proclaimed, 
placed under a ban, under a virtual law of suspects. The 
manufacturers had no need any longer to restrain themselves. 
They broke out in open revolt not only against the Ten Hours 
Act, but against the whole of the legislation that since 1833 
had aimed at restricting in some measure the “ free ” exploit* 
tion of labour-power. It was a pro-slavery rebellion in minia- 
ture, carried on for over two years with a cynical recklessness, 
a terrorist energy all the cheaper because the rebel capitalist 
risked nothing except the skin of his “ hands.” 

To understand that which follows we must remember, that 
the Factory Acts of 1833, 1844, and 1847 were all three m 
force so far as the one did not amend the other: that not one 
of these limited the working day of the male worker over 18, 
and that since 1833 the 15 hours from 5.30 a.m. to 8.30 P;®* 
had remained the legal " day,” within the limits of whic 
at first the 12, and later the 10 hours’ labour of y 0 t u ”e 
persons and women had to be performed under the prescribed 
conditions. 

The manufacturers began by here and there discharging 3 
part of, in many cases half of, the young persons and women 
employed by them, and then, for the adult males, restoring 
the almost obsolete night-work. The Ten Hours’ Act, t ey 
cried, leaves no other alternative. 1 . 

Their second step dealt with the legal pauses for mca *• 
Let us hear the Factory Inspectors. “ Since the restriction ° 
the hours of work Co ten, the factor)' occupiers maintain, 
although they have not yet practically gone the whole Jrngt , 

■ Report!, for Ji»t October, 1848, p. tjl, * 34 - 
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that supposing the hours of work to be from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
they fulfil the provisions of the statutes by allowing an hour 
before 9 a.m. and ha!f-an*hour after 7 p.m. [for meals]. In 
some cases they now allow an hour, or half an hour for dinner, 
insisting at the same time, that they are not bound to allow 
any part of the hour and a half in the course of the factory 
working-day."* The manufacturers maintained therefore 
that the scrupulously strict provisions of the Acts of 1 844 with 
regard to meal times only gave the operatives permission to eat 
and drink before coming into, and after leaving the factory — 
i.e.y at home. And why should not the workpeople eat their 
dinner before 9 in the morning? The crown lawyers, how- 
ever, decided that the prescribed meal times “ must be in 
the interval during the working hours, 3 nd that it will not 
be lawful to work for 10 hours continuously, from 9 a.m. 
to 7 p.m., without any interval.”* 

After these pleasant demonstrations, Capital preluded its 
revolt by a step which agreed with the letter of the law of 
1844, and was therefore legal. 

The Act of 1844 certainly ptphibited the employment after 

1 p.m. of such children, from 8 to 13, as had been employed 
before noon. But it did not regulate in any way the 6| 
hours’ work of the children whose work-time began at t2 mid- 
day or later. Children of 8 might, if they began work at noon, 
be employed from 13 to 1, 1 hour; from a to 4 in the afternoon, 

2 hours; from $ to 8.30 in the evening, 3I hours; in all, the 
legal 6| hours. Or better still. In order to make their work 
coincide with that of the adult male labourers up to 8.30 p.m., 
the manufacturers only had to give them no work till 2 in the 
afternoon; they could then keep them in the factory without 
intermission till 8.30 in the evening. "And it is now expressly 
admitted that the practice exists in England from the desire 
of mill-owners to have their machinery at work for more than 
10 hours a-day, to keep the children at work with male 
adults after all the young persons and women have left, 
and until 8.30 p.m., if the factory-owners choose .”3 Workmen 

' Reports, Ac., for 30th April, 1848, p. 47. 

* Reports, Arc., for jxst October, 1848, p. ijo. 

Reports, Ac., L c , p. 14s. 
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and factory inspectors protested on hygienic and moral ground} 
but Capital answered: 

“ My deeds upon my head ! I crave the law. 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond.” 

In fact, according to statistics laid before the House of Com- 
mons on July 26th, 1850, in spite of all protests, on July * 5 *"’ 
1850, 3,742 children were subjected to this " practice " m 257 
factories. 1 Still, this was not enough. The lynx eye ^ 
Capital discovered that the Act of 1 844 did not allow 5 hours 
work before mid-day without a pause of at least 30 minutes or 
refreshment, but prescribed nothing of the kind for work a Kj 
mid-day. Therefore, it claimed and obtained the enjojmen 
not only of making children of 8 drudge without intermisn 015 
from 2 to 8.30 p.m., but also of making them hunger durm 
that time. 

** Ay, hn heart. 

So lay* the bond.”* . 

This Shylock-clinging to the letter of the law of iM- 
as it regulated children’s labour, was but to lead up to fl n f 
revolt against the same law, so far as it regulated the M u 
“ young persons and women.” It will be remembered t a 
abolition of the ” false relay system ” was the chief aim 
object of that law. The masters began their revolt wl , j 
simple declaration that the sections of the Act of • 44 w 
prohibited the ad libitum use of young persons and worn f . 
such short fractions of the day of 15 hours as the ^ 
chose, were “ comparatively harmless ” so long as t e 
rime was fixed at 12 hours. Hut under the 1 en *b' ,ir » 
they uere a "grievous hardship.”! 'I hey informs 

• bMt, At, Jit Or t/Axt, !*$•>. Py t. *• , , .. . j.. 

• IW urure <A tip.ul teateir., iht »*«<* ta «u deeelfr-l « . ^ )fc# 

fjrtn. la the c-*l« .Ub lit mf^re of lfc« eUeemarn.** 

t«uJk U it* ,}«naa crtiJ -a. unp*el oo the terra >-ry ot ■ • - » I- 

tiut Sfc. UW», « - mar* « «** b - ***** k ” ,^uS; 

r- W oocrr - Ihe e.me ,vre .U turret ««or V * £ r , „J ,a 

l b* t**-r k*l W the f'elua i tteiv* ' 

r e i=ia tte fteth IC.I liieA of tU del <‘>r I #•* . { ,‘jr* 

..... .w«. -.1 « 'iLiu*-' 

r-ryorf'. h»^ikw C-tr t-e pure tea taen tjr-4 — > T d , u |i 

~£ C hr £ -t i^mr. 

i At, M y-rt AfrJ, rt*J. p tl 
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spectors in the coolest manner that they should place them- 
selves above the letter of the law, and re-introduce the old 
system on their own account. 1 They were acting in the in- 
terests of the ill-advised operatives themselves, " in order to be 
able to pay.them higher wages.” “ This was the only possible 
plan by which to maintain, under the Ten Hours’ Act, the 
industrial supremacy of Great Britain.” “ Perhaps it may be 
a little difficult to detect irregularities under the relay system-, 
but what of that? Is the great manufacturing interest of 
this country to be treated as a secondary matter in order to 
save some little trouble to Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Factories?”* 

All these shifts naturally were of no avail. The Factory 
Inspectors appealed to the Law Courts. But soon such a cloud 
of dust in the way of petitions from the masters overwhelmed 
the Home Secretary, Sir George Grey, that in a circular of 
August 5th, 1848, he recommends the inspectors not “ to lay 
informations against mill-owners for a breach of the letter of 
the Act, or for employment of young persons by relays in cases 
in which there is no reason to believe that such young persons 
have been actually employed for a longer period than that 
sanctioned by law.” Hereupon, Factory Inspector J. Stuart 
allowed the so-called relay system during the 1 5 hours of the 
factory day throughout Scotland, wheTC it soon flourished again 
as of old. The English Factory Inspectors, on the other hand, 
declared that the Home Secretary had no power dictatorially 
to suspend the law, and continued their legal proceedings 
against the pro-slavery rebellion. 

But what was the good of summoning the capitalists when 
the Courts, in this case the country magistrates — Cobbett’s 
“ Great Unpaid ” — acquitted them. In these tribunals, the 
masters sat in judgment on themselves. An example. One 
Eskrigge, cotton-spinner, of the firm of Kershaw, Leese & 
Co., had laid before the Factory Inspector of his district the 
scheme of a relay system intended for his mill. Receiving a re- 
fusal, he at first kept quiet. A few months later, an individual 
named Robinson, also a cotton-spinner, and if not his Man 

• Thus, among other*, Philanthropist Ashworth to Leonard Horner, is a disgusting 
Quaker letter. (Reports, &c.> April, 1849, p. 4.) ‘ L c., p. 140. 
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Friday, at all events related to Eskrigge, appeared before the 
borough magistrates of Stockport on a charge of introducing 
the identical plan of relays invented by Eskrigge. Fourjustic 
sat, among them three cotton-spinners, at their head this san 
inevitable Eskrigge. Eskrigge acquitted Robinson, and no 
was of opinion that what was right for Robinson was fair fi 
Eskrigge. Supported by his own legal decision, he introduce 
the system at once into his own factory.* Of course, the con 
position of this tribunal was in itself a violation of the law 
These judicial farces, exclaims Inspector Howell, “ urgent! 
call for a remedy — either that the law should be so altered a 
to be made to conform to these decisions, or that it shoul' 
be administered by a less fallible tribunal, whose derision 
would conform to the law. . . . when these cases are brougo 
forward. I long for a stipendiary magistrate . ”3 

The Crown lawyers declared the masters’ interpretation o 
the Act of 1848 absurd. But the Saviours of Society wout 
not allow themselves to be turned from their purpose. Leonard 
Horner reports, “ Having endeavoured to enforce the Act . ^ 
by ten prosecutions in seven magisterial divisions, and having 
been supported by the magistrates in one case only . . . • I | on 
sidered it useless to prosecute more for this evasion of the » • 
That part of the Act of 1 848 which was framed for securing uni- 
formity in the hours of work, ... is thus no longer in force in 
my district (Lancashire). Neither have the sub-inspectors ^ 
myself any means of satisfying ourselves, when we inspe 
mill working by shifts, that the young persons and women ^ 
not working more than 10 hours a-day. ... In a return 
the 30th April, ... of mill-owners working by shifts, 
number amounts to 114, and has been for some time rapi ^ 
increasing. In general, the time of working the nu » ^ 
tended to 13 J hours, from 6 a.m. to 7J p.m., . • ■ m ^ 
instances it amounts to 15 hours, from a.m. to 85 P- ’ 
Already, in December, 1848, Leonard Horner had a list 0 ^ 
manufacturers and 29 overlookers who unanimously cCa ^ 

* ftcpcu-u. &c., for joth April, 1*49. PP- **■ **• Fwwrj Act. 

* By I. and II. Wilt IV., cb. 14. *• «®> known ai Sir John Hothouse • ' * , * ^ 

it waa forbidden to any owner of a cotton-spinning or weaving mnl, or 

or brother of sucb owner, to act as Justice of the Peace in any * n< l 

‘Ti’ 1 ' A,X , l.-. fa I°* ^ '■ > 
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that no system of supervision could, under this relay system, 
prevent enormous overwork. 1 Now, the same children and 
young persons were shifted from the spinning-room to the 
weaving-room, now, during 15 hours, from one factory to 
another.* How was it possible to control a system which 
“ under the guise of relays, is some one of the many plans for 
shuffling * the hands ’ about in endless variety, and shifting 
the hours of work and of rest for different individuals through- 
out the day, so that you may never have one complete set of 
hands working together in the same room at the same time . ”3 
But altogether independently of actual overwork, this so- 
called relay-system was an offspring of capitalistic fantasy such 
as Fourier, in his humorous sketches of ** Courtes Stances," 
has never surpassed, except that the " attraction of labour ” was 
changed into the attraction of capital. Look, for example, at 
those schemes of the masters which the “ respectable ” press 
praised as models of “ what a reasonable degree of care and 
method can accomplish.” The personnel of the workpeople 
was sometimes divided into from 12 to 14 categories, which 
themselves constantly changed and rechanged their constituent 
parts. During the 1 5 hours of the factory day, capital dragged 
in the labourer now for 30 minutes, now for an hour, and then 
pushed him out again, to drag him into the factory and to 
thrust him out afresh, hounding him hither and thither, in 
scattered shreds of time, without ever losing hold of him until 
the full > o hours’ work was done. As on the stage, the same 
persons had to appear in turns in the different scenes of the 
different acts. But as an actor during the whole course of 
the play belongs to the stage, so the operatives, during 15 
hours, belonged to the factory, without reckoning the time 
for going and coming. Thus the hours of rest were turned 
into hours of enforced idleness, which drove the youths to 
the pot-house, and the girls to the brothel. At every new 
trick that the capitalist, from day to day, hit upon for keep- 
ing his machinery going 12 or 15 hours without increasing 
the number of his hands, the worker had to swallow his meals 
now in this fragment of time, now in that. At the time of the 

« Reports, 4 c, for jut October, 1149, p. 6. 

• Reports, 4 c , far 30th April, 1I49, p. 11, 

I Reports, 4 c, for sst October, its*. p. 93. 
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10 hours’ agitation, the masters cried out that the working mob 
petitioned in the hope of obtaining ja hours’ wages for to 
hours’ work. Now they reversed the medal. They paid io 
hours* wages for ta or 15 hours’ lordship over labour-power.' 
This was the gist of the matter, this the masters’ interpretation 
of the 10 hours' lawl These were the same unctuous free- 
traders, perspiring with the love of humanity, who for full to 
years, during the Anti-Corn Law agitation, had preached to 
the operatives, by a reckoning of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
that with free importation of corn, and with the means pos- 
sessed by English industry, 10 hours’ labour would be qu 
enough to enrich the capitalists.* This revolt of capital, aft 
two years, was at last crowned with victory by a decision 
one of the four highest Courts of Justice in England, t 
Court of Exchequer, which in a case brought before it < 
February 8th, 18 JO, decided that the manufacturers we 
certainly acting against the sense of the Act of 1844, but th: 
this Act itself contained certain words that rendered it meat 
ingless. M By this decision, the Ten Hours’ Act was abo. 
ished.”3 A crowd of masters, who until then had been afrai' 


of using the relay-system for young persons and women, no 
took it up heart and soul.« 

But on this apparently decisive victory of capital, follows 
at once a revulsion. The workpeople had hitherto offered 
passive, although inflexible and unremitting resistance. The] 
now protested in Lancashire and Yorkshire in threatening 
meetings. The pretended Ten Hours’ Act, was thus simp ’ 1 
humbug, parliamentary cheating, had never existed! * * 
Factory Inspectors urgently warned the Government that t < 
antagonism of classes had arrived at an incredible tension. 
Some of the masters themselves murmured : “ On account 0 
1 See Reports, Ac., for 30th April, 1849, p. 6 , and the detailed .explanation ® 

“ abifting system,” by Factory Inspector* Howell and Saunders, in "* Reports, * 
jtat October, 1848.” See also the petition to the Queen from the clergy ® 
and ticialtf, in the spring of 1S49, against the " shift system." „ _ „ i£ 

* Cf. for example, “ The Factory Question and the Ten Hour* Bill. / 

1 F. Engels: “ The English Ten Hour*' Bill." (In the “ Neue RheiniscbeZritu** 
Politisch-crkonomische Revue." Edited by K. Mari. April number, i»J F; ^ 
The same “ high ” Court of Justice discovered, during the American U* 
verbal ambiguity which exactly reversed the meaning of the law against 
of pirate ships. 

« Rep , Ac-, for joth April, 1850. 
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the contradictory decisions of the magistrates, a condition of 
things altogether abnormal and anarchical obtains. One law 
holds in Yorkshire, another in Lancashire; one law in one parish 
of Lancashire, another in its immediate neighbourhood. The 
manufacturer in large towns could evade the law, the manu- 
facturer in country districts could not find the people necessary 
for the relay-system, still less for the shifting of hands from 
one factory to another,” & c. And the first birthright of capital 
is equal exploitation of labour-power by all capitalists. 

Under these circumstances a compromise between masters 
and men was effected that received the seal of Parliament in 
the additional Factory Act of August 5th, 1 850. The work- 
ing day for“ young persons and womeh,” was raised from roto 
io| hours for the first five days of the week, and was shortened 
to 7 J on the Saturday. The work was to go on between 6 a.m. 
and 6 p.m.,' with pauses of not less than hours for meal- 
times, these meal-times to be allowed at one and the same time 
for all, and conformably to the conditions of 1844. By this an 
end was put to the relay-system once for all.* For children’s 
labour, the Act of J844 remained in force. 

One set of masters, this time as before, secured to itself 
special seigneurial rights over the children of the proletariat. 
These were the silk manufacturers. In 1833 they had howled 
out in threatening fashion, " if the liberty of working children 
of any age for 1 o hours a day were taken away, it would stop 
their works . "3 It would be impossible for them to buy a suffi- 
cient number of children over 1 3. They extorted the privilege 
they desired. The pretext was shown on subsequent investiga- 
tion to be a deliberate lie.4 It did not, however, prevent them, 
during 10 years, from spinning silk to hours a day out of the 
blood of little children who had to be placed upon stools for 
the performance of their workJ The Act of 1 844 certainly 
“ robbed ” them of the “ liberty ” of employing children under 
1 1 longer than 6 \ hours a day. But it secured to them, on the 
other hand, the privilege of working children between 1 1 and 

* lo winter, from 7 a m. to 7 p.m. may be substituted. 

* “ The present law (of JS50) was a compromise whereby the employed surrendered 
the benefit of the Ten Hours’ Act for the advantage of one uniform period for the 
commencement and termination of the labour of those whose labour is restricted." 
(Reports, 4 rc, for 30th April, tSji, p. 14.) 

V ?<tpWo, U-.„ for iS**, p. vj. she. tic. 
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10 hours’ agitation, the masters cried out that the working mob 
petitioned in the hope of obtaining 12 hours’ wages for to 
hours’ work. Now they reversed the medal. They paid to 
hours’ wages for 1 2 or 15 hours’ lordship over labour-power.' 
This was the gist of the matter, this the masters’ interpretation 
of the 10 hours’ law! These were the same unctuous free- 
traders, perspiring with the love of humanity, who for full 
years, during the Anti-Corn Law agitation, had preached to 
the operatives, by a reckoning of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
that with free importation of com, and with the means pos- 
sessed by English industry, 10 hours’ labour would be quw 
enough to enrich the capitalists. 1 This revolt of capital, after 
two years, was at last crowned with victory by a decision d 
one of the four highest Courts of Justice in England, ^ 
Court of Exchequer, which in a case brought before it on 
February 8th, 1850, decided that the manufacturers 
certainly acting against the sense of the Act of 1844, but that 
this Act itself contained certain words that rendered it mem* 
ingless. “ By this decision, the Ten Hours’ Act was abo j 
ished.”i A crowd of masters, who until then had been aft 11 
of using the relay-system for young persons and women, n 0 * 
took it up heart and soul.s . 

But on this apparently decisive victory of capital, rojw* 
at once a revulsion. The workpeople had hitherto offered 
passive, although inflexible and unremitting resistance. * v 
now protested in Lancashire and Yorkshire in threaten!* 
meetings. The pretended Ten Hours' Act, was thus *1 ijT 
humbug, parliamentary cheating, had never existed! 
Factory Inspectors urgently warned the Government 
antagonism of classes had arrived at an Incredible * <nl * ^ 
Some of the masters themselves murmured: ’* On iCCCur '... 


• Sec Pejwrtj, &C.. for jeih April, 1S49, p. 6, »nd the jt.l* 

-* itif’iBf tywera," by Factory loipecton llowell ind Saundeti, in WT , 
jm October, ll«». See *i*o tfce petition 10 the Queen from th* ‘“'O 
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In consequence of the first report of the Commission on the 
employment of children (1863), the same fate was shared by 
the manufacturers of all earthenwares (not merely pottery), 
lucifer-matches, percussion-caps, cartridges, carpets, fustian- 
cutting, and many processes included under the name of 
“ finishing.” In the year 1863 bleaching in the open air 1 and 

1861, p. 14-15.) Thus defeated by the rery work-people, in whose name it pretended 
to speak, Capital discovered, with the help of lawyer spectacles, that the Act of i860, 
drawn up, like all the Acts of Parliament for the “ protection of labour," in equivocal 
phrases, gave them a pretext to exclude from its working tbe calenders ra and fin- 
ishers. English jurisprudence, ever the faithful servant of capital, sanctioned in the 
Court of Common Pleat this piece of pettifogging. “ The operatives have been 
greatly disappointed . . . they have complained of overwork, and it is greatly to be 
regretted that the clear intention of the legislature should have failed by reason of a 
faulty definition ” (1. c., p. <8 ) 

1 The “ open-air bleachers ** bad evaded tbe law of i860, by means of the lie that no 
women worked at it in the night. The lie was exposed by the Factory Inspectors, 
and at the same time Parliament was, by petitions from the operatives, bereft of 
its notions as to the cool meadow-fragrance, in which bleaching in the open-air was 
reported to take place. In this aerial, bleaching, drying room* were used at tempera- 
tures of from 90* to too* Fahrenheit, in which the work was done for tbe most part by 
girls. “ Cooling ” is the technical expression for their occasional escape from the dry- 
ing-rootra into tbe fresh ait. '* Fifteen girls in stoves fftal from 80“ to 90* for 
linens, and too* and upwards for cambrics. Twelve girls ironing and doing-up 
in a small room about to feet square, in the centre of which is a close stove. The 
girls stand round the stove, which throws out a terrific heat, and dries the cambrics 
rapidly for the ironers. The hours of work for these hinds are unlimited. If busy, 
they work till 9 or it at night for sucoessire nights." (Reports, ire., far ji it October, 
tS6a, p. 56.) A medical man states 1 “ No special hours are allowed for cooling, but 
if the temperature gets too high, or the workers' hands get toiled from perspiration, 
they are allowed to go out for a few minutes .... Mv experience, which is con- 
siderable, in treating the diseases of stove workers, compels me to express the opinion 
that their sanitary condition is by no means so high as that of the operatives in 
a spinning factory (and Capital, in its memorials to Parliament, had painted them 
as floridly healthy, aftrr the manner of Rubens). Tbe diseasra most observable 
amongst them are phthisis, bronchitis, irregularity of uterine functions, hysteria in 
its most aggravated forms, and rheumatism. All of theie, I believe, are either 
directly or indirectly induced by tbe impure, overheated air of the apartments in 
which the bands are employed, and the want of sufficient comfortable clothing to 
protect them from the cold, damp atmosphere, in winter, when going to their homes." 
0 -c.p. 56-57) Tbe Factory Inspectors remarked on the supplementary law Of i860, 
tom from the* open-air bleachers: “The Act has not only failed to afford that 
protection to the workers which it appears to offer, but contains a elm*. .... ap- 
parently 10 worded that, unless persons are detected working after 8 o'clock at night 
they appear to come under no protective provisions at all, and if they do so work, the 
mode of proof is so doubtful that a conviction can scarcely follow." fl. c-, p. j« ) 
“To all intents and purpores, therefore, as an Act for any benevolent or educational 
purpose, it is a failure; since it can scarcely be called benevolent to permit, which is 
tantamount to compelling, women and children to work 14 hours a day with or without 
meals, as the case may be, and perhaps for longer hours than these, srithout limit as 
t° age, without reference to sex, and without regard to the social habits of the taoulin 
of the neighbourhood, in which such storks (bleaching and dyeing) are situated." 
(Reports, ic, for joth April, s»6j, p. 43 } 
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from 8 to 13, and for women to 16 hours, between 6 a.m. 

10 p.m., without any legal pause for meal times. It aw** 
males over 13 to be worked at will day and night. 1 It JS * 
Parliamentary abortion.* 

However, the principle had triumphed with its victory m 
those great branches of industry which form the most cha^^ 
istic creation of the modem mode of production. 
wonderful development from 1853 m i860, hand-in-han tn 
the physical and moral regeneration of the factory w° r cn 
struck the most purblind. The masters from whom the eg 3 
limitation and regulation had been wrung step by step 
civil war of half a century', themselves referred ostenaco . 
to the contrast with the branches of exploitation still 
The Pharisees of “ political economy ” now proclaimed c 
cernment of the necessity of a legally fixed working ^ ^ 
characteristic new discovery of their “ science.’ « 1 ^ 

easily understood that after the factory magnates had res = 
themselves and become reconciled to the inevitable, 
of resistance of capital gradually weakened, whilst at ^ 
time the power of attack of the working class grew _ ~ {e |, 
number of its allies in the classes of society not imm • • 
interested in the question. Hence the comparative y 


advance since i860. *1,,. Factor 

The dye-works and bleach-works all came under m 
Act of 1 8 50 in 1 8 60 ;5 lace and stocking manufactures m ^ 
• Children of the age of 8 years and upwards, indeed, ,t« 

6 a.m. to 9 p.m. during the last half year m my district. \ P° 

Act is admitted to he a failure, ^ th P- J ,j 

tional and protective provisions.’’ (Reports, Stc^for V'*®™ ,j, ,j4j. p* 
s Thus, e g., E. Potter m a letter to the “Times" °. f Hours* 

” Times ” reminded him of the manufacturers revolt agamst “V * 0 f Took'* 
t Thus, among others, Mr. W. Newmarch, colhboritor and edi»r , p 
wry of Prices.” Is it a science *«».* to make cowardly conceal ^ 

° P ;TJ Act passed in t8<5o, determined that, m “JJ 

working day should be fixed on August m. f «««. days, s»Jjl£ 

itel v on August tit, 1 86a, »t to hours, t^.. at to} hours tororvinuj a** ik- 
Saturday. No*, when the fatal yttr. tSfit. » ^pjoyment of jg 

sides, the manufacturers petitioned Parliament to allow the P &&§**!/£, 
oe^ns and women for n hours during one year longer. «* ldranU -e * 
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principle that which in England was only won in the name 
of children, minors, and women, and has been only recently 
for the first time claimed as a general right. 1 

In the United States of North America, every independent 
movement of the workers was paralysed so long as slavery dis- 
figured a part of the Republic. Labour cannot emancipate 
itself in the white skin where in the black it is branded. 
But out of the death of slavery a new life at once arose. The 
first fruit of the Civil War was the eight hours’ agitation, that 
ran with the seven-leagued boots of the locomotive from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from New England to California. The 
General Congress of Labour at Baltimore (August 1 6th, 1866) 
declared: “ The first and great necessity of the present, to free 
the labour of this country from capitalistic slavery, is the pass- 
ing of a law by which eight hours shall be the normal work- 
ing-day in all States of the American Union. We are resolved 
to put forth all our strength until this glorious result is 
attained.”* At the same time, the Congress of the International 
Working Men's Association at Geneva, on the proposition of 
the London General Council, resolved that “ the limitation of 
the working-day is a preliminary condition without which 
all further attempts at improvement and emancipation must 
prove abortive. ... the Congress proposes eight hours as 
c the legal limit of the working-day." 

' Thus the movement of the working-class on both sides of 

, the Atlantic, that had grown instinctively out of the conditions 

* (Keportof Mr. Baker, in Reports, &e., for October jnt, iSSt, p. jo.) Afterenume- 

i rating the different provisions of these Acts, and the com plications arising from them, 

Mr. Baker iay*i “ It trill bence appear that it roust be rery difficult to secure the 
) execution of these three Acts of Parliament irbere the occupier chooses to trade the 
law." But Kbit is assured to the lawyers by this is lawsuits. 
f 1 ' Thus the Factory Inspectors it last venture to says “These objections (of 

,i capital to the legal limitation of the working-day) must succumb before the broad 

1 principle of the rights of labour. . . . There is a time when the router's right in 

his workman's labour ceases, and hi* time become* hn own, even if there were no 
/ esbauition in the question." (Reports, &c, for jist Oct, i16j, p. j*.) 
j* ■* We, the workers of Dunkirk, declare thst the length of time of labour required 

under the present system is too great, and that, far from leaving the worker lime for 
,1 rest and education, it plunges him into a condition of servitude but little better than 

yt slavery. That is why we decide that X hour* are enough for a woekiug-day, and 

t i ought to be legally recognised ** enough | why we call to our help that powerful 

,1 lever, the otesit . . . and why sec shall consider all thcae that refuse us tint help as 

enemies of the reform of labour and of the t-ghre of the labourer.” (Resolution of 
y the Working Men of Dunkirk, fcew York Sure, ilSS.) 
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workers were the champions, not only of the English, but of 
the modern working-class generally, as their theorists were 
the first to throw down the gauntlet to the theory of capital . 1 
Hence, the philosopher of the Factory, Ure, denounces as an 
ineffable disgrace to the English working-class that they in- 
scribed " the slavery of the Factory Acts "on the banner which 
they bore against capital, manfully striving for " perfect free- 
dom of labour.”* 


France limps slowly behind England. The February 
revolution was necessary- to bring into the world the 12 hours' 
law , 3 which is much more deficient than its English original* 
For all that, the French revolutionary method has its special 
advantages. It once for all commands the same limit to the 
working-day in all shops and factories without (fisflnctkwi 
whilst English legislation reluctantly yields to the pressure of 
circumstances, now on this point, now on that, and is getting 
lost in a hopelessly bewildering tangle of contradictory enact' 
ments.s On the other hand, the French Jaw proclaims 35 * 


under i6[ in the hhat-furoaces, Ac., of every rooo, StS are men, 149 women, p* "9* 
and 8j girls tinder 16. Add to tbii the low wages for the enormous exploitation®* 
mature and immature labour-power. Tbe average daily pay for a man is 1*. l ° r . 
a woman, is. Bd., for a boy, is. a Jd. As a result, Belgium bad it lit], •> comfo'*' 1 
with iSjo, nearly doubled both the amount and the value of its tipoifl of w* 
iron. &c. , 

* Robert Owen, soon aftrr 18 icy not only maintained ihe necessity of » , un . 
of tbe working day in theory, but actually introduced the 10 boon’ day u' 10 
factory at New Lanark. This was laughed at as a communistic Utopia) so wf* * 

“ Combination of children's education with productive labour," and tbe Co-op* 1-3 , 
Societies of workiog-men, first called into being by him. To-day, the first 
■ Factory Act, the second figures as’ an official phrase in all Factory Arts, the • 
is already being used as a cloak for reactionary humbug. _ , ,, 

* Ure: "French translation. Philosophic des Manufactures." Paris, ilji, *0 
p. 39, 40, 6j, 77. Ac. . . 

) In tbe Compte Rendu of the International Statistical Congress at Paris, * i> 
is stated : " The French law, which limits the length of daily labour in factor** 
workshops to ra hours, does not confine this work to definite fittd houn. 
children’s laboor only the work-time is presc.ibed as between _j a.m. _»t> 9 '? 
Therefore, some of the masters use the right which this fatal silence gtres 
keep their works going, without intermission, day in, day out, possibly w 1 
exception of Sunday, For this purpose they use two different sets of wor ^ 
whom neither is In the workshop more than ta hour* at a time, but the wot . . 

establishment lasts day and night. The law is satisfied, but is humanity r ^ 

“ the destructive influence of night labour on the human organism, strew 
laid upon “ the fatal influence of the association of tbe two seres by mg® 
same badly-lighted workshops." .... „ _.«! 

« - Foe instance, there b within my d, strict one occupier who, within the 
la gc, b at the same time a bleacher and dyer under the Bleaching and Dyeing Wort 
Act. a printer under the Print Works Act, and a f abler under ihe Factory ‘* ft 
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principle that which in England was only won in the name 
of children, minors, and women, and has been only recently 
for the first time claimed as a general right. 1 

In the United States of North America, every independent 
movement of the workers was paralysed so long as slavery dis- 
figured a part of the Republic. Labour cannot emancipate 
itself in the white skin where in the black it is branded. 
But out of the death of slavery a new life at once arose. The 
first fruit of the Civil War was the eight hours’ agitation , that 
ran with the seven-leagued boots of the locomotive from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from New England to California. The 
General Congress of Labour at Baltimore (August i6th, 1866) 
declared: “ The first and great necessity of the present, to free 
the labour of this country from capitalistic slavery, is the pass- 
ing of a law by which eight hours shall he the normal work- 
ing-day in all States of the American Union. We are resolved 
to put forth all our strength until this glorious result is 
attained.’’* At the same rime, the Congress of the International 
Working Men’s Association at Geneva, on the proposition of 
the London General Council, resolved that “ the limitation of 
the working-day is a preliminary condition without which 
all further attempts at improvement and emancipation must 
prove abortive. . . . the Congress proposes eight hours as 
the legal limit of the working-day.” 

Thus the movement of the working-class on both sides of 
the Atlantic, that had grown instinctively out of the conditions 
(Report of Mr. Baker, ia Reports, 4 c, for October 3 lit, iSSt, p. 10 ) After enume- 
rating the different provision, of these Acts, and the complication! arising from them, 
Mr. Baker My,: " It will hence appear that it must be very difficult to wows the 
execution of the* three Act, of rariiatnent where the occupier choose, to era tie the 
law.*' But whit it assured to the lawyer, by this is lawsuit, 

' Thus the Factory. Inspector, at last venture to sly. “The* objections (of 
capital to the legal limitation of the working-day) mast «uccumb before the broad 
principle of the right, of labour. . . . There a a time when the master', right in 
hi, workman’s labour ceawt, and his tune become, his own, even if them were 00 
eabaustion in the question." (Reports, Sec-, for jut Oct* tSfit, p. 54.) 

» ” V»e, the worker, of Dunkirk, declare that the length of time of labour required 
under the pre*nt system is too great, and that, far from leasing the worker time for 
rat and edutation, it plunge, him in 10 a condition of lervitode but little better than 
tlavtsy. That is why we decide that 1 hour* ate enough for a working-day, and 
ought to be legally recognised as enough) why we call to our help that powerful 
fever, the press) , . . and why we shall consider all those that refuse o« this help as 
ewmfes of the reform of labour and of the righre of tl* labourer." (Revolution of 
•iw VCocVaas sjca si DcoiWa, lie* York V-ate. ikhi.) 



CHAPTER XI 


RATE AND MASS OF SURI’LUS-VALUE 


In Oil* chapter, a* hitherto, the value of labour-power, and 
therefore the part of the working-day necessary for the repro- 
duction or maintenance of that labour-power, are supposed to 
be given, constant magnitudes. 

This premised, with the rate, the mass is at the same time 
given of the surplus-value that the individual labourer furnishes 
to the capitalist in a definite period of time. If, e.jf., the 
necessary labour amounts to 6 hours daily, expressed m a 
quantum of gold ■= 3 shillings, then 3s. is the daily value of 
one bliour-power or the value of the capital advanced in the 
buying of one labour-power. If, further, the rate of surplus- 
value be =* 100 this variable capital of js. produces a mass 
of surplus- value of 3s., or the labourer supplies daily a mass o! 
surplus-labour equal to 6 hours. 

Hut the variable capital of a capitalist is the expression in 
money of the total value of all the lalwur-pou ers that he 
employs simultaneously. Its value is, therefore, equal to the 
average value of one labour-power, multiplied by the number 
of labour-powers employed. With a given value of labour- 
power, therefore, the magnitude of the variable capita! varies 
directly as the number of labourers emplojed simultaneous!). 
If the daily value of one labour-power =* 3s-, then a eapirat of 
300s. must be advanced in order to exploit daily loo iabour- 
pouers, of n times 3s., in order to exploit daily n labour- 
I'owrn. 

wiW, *n I t>W fun Irpntt »* 4 I y • «ur f mr (.■uxMpr H t\ •«, „ 

ri»tM in U «•> !>» b ««j • (l-c. |t (l ) “|l, 

tn-V.nf IliriB PiMjn «'f iliru pvf time (ilr Aft*) f tl*rm A Birttl 

•*'«S t» *Wl IJ |l* ,•<-!• v*.' (noting rt (L C. 

P- «*\ "rtV *'»>»« «» *rrt «*3 *—4*. S‘,« I **—»-< |*. 

.|»*t n l.M Am 1 h- artu«i l.« t’.»» fm *«nr t< >W 

MturJ fci > l*ut tlifk * O" «■•**' "Ml «f Ilf '4 *1'J ILV « hat fw I r, 

' *w t > • li»V * f-vVoir ~ * » ,mnS tW mik.-* tij r.» t.rv >.» ti>ttLu [ hr 

«w»» <illirMt.il IU K I'W I < li uL.r{ J*.f UlfW * (i (, f *Jy 
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In the «*me way, if a variible capit.il of 31., being the daily 
value of one f.d>our-power, produce a daily surplus-value of 3s., 
a variable capital of 300s. will produce a daily surplus-value of 
300s., and one of n times J«. a daily surplus-value of n X 3*- 
'Hie mass of the surplus-value produced is therefore equal to 
the surplus-value which the working-day of one labourer 
supplies multiplied by the number of labourers employed 
Hut as further the mass of surplus-value which a single labourer 
produces, the value of labour-power being given, is determined 
by the rate of the surplus-value, this law follows: the mass of 
the surplus-value produced is equal to the amount of the 
variable capital advanced, multiplied by the rate of surplus- 
value; in other words: it is determined by the compound ratio 
between the number oflabour-powers exploited simultaneously 
by the same capitalist and the degree of exploitation of each 
individual labour-power. 

I-ct the mass of the surplus-value be S, the surplus-value 
supplied by the individual labourer in the average day h the 
variable capital daily advanced in the purchase of one individual 
labour-power v, the sum total of the iambic capital V, the 
value of an average labour-power P, its degree of exploitation 
J and the number of labourers employed n; we 

have: 

s = £ xV 

[Pxi X n 

It is always supposed, not only that the value of an average 
labour-power is constant, but that the labourers employed by 
a Capitalist are reduced to average labourers. There are ex- 
ceptional cases in which the surplus-value produced does n°t 
increase in proportion to the number of labourers exploited, 
but then the value of the labour-power does not remain con- 
stant. 

In the production of a definite mass of surplus-value, there- 
fore, the decrease of one factor may be compensated by the in- 
crease of the other. J f the variable capital diminishes, an a 
the same time the rate of surplus-value increases in the same 
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ratio, the mass of surplus-value produced remains unaltered, 
[f on our earlier assumption the capitalist must advance 300s., 
in order to exploit too labourers a day, and if the rate of 
surplus-value amounts to 50 %, this variable capital of 300s. 
yields a surplus-value of 150s. or of 100 x 3 working hours. If 
the rate of surplus-value doubles, or the working-day, instead 
of being extended from 6 to 9, is extended from 6 to 12 hours 
and at the same time variable capital is lessened by half, and 
reduced to 1 50s., it yields also a surplus-value of 1 50s. or 50 X 
6 working hours. Diminution of the variable capital may there- 
fore be compensated by a proportionate rise in the degree ot 
exploitation of labour-power, or the decrease in the number of 
the labourers employed by a proportionate extension of the 
working-day. Within certain limits therefore the supply of 
labour exploitable by capital is independent of the supply of 
labourers.' On the contrary, a fall in the rate of surplus-value 
leaves unaltered the mass of the surplus-value produced, if the 
amount of the variable capital, or number of the labourers em- 
ployed, increases in the same proportion. 

Nevertheless, the compensation of a decrease in the number 
of labourers employed, or of the amount ot variable capital 
advanced, by a rise in the rate of surplus-value, or by the 
lengthening of the working-day, has impassable limits. What- 
ever the value of labour-power may be, whether the working 
time necessary for the maintenance ot the labourer is 2 or 10 
hours, the total value that a labourer can produce, day in, day 
out, is always less than the value in which 24 hours of labour 
are embodied, less than 12s., if 12s. is the money expression for 
24 hours of realized labour. In our former assumption, accord- 
ing to which 6 working hours are daily necessary in order to 
reproduce the labour-power itself or to replace the value of the 
capital advanced in its purchase, a variable capital of 1500s., 
that employs 500 labourers at a rate of surplus-value of too % 
with a 12 hours’ working-day, produces daily a surplus-value of 
1 500s. or of 6 X 500 working hours. A capital of 300s. that 

■ Tho elementary law appears to be unknown to the tulgar economists, who, upside- 
down Archimedes, in the determination of the market-price of labour by supply and 
demand, imagine they bate found the fulcrum by means of which, not to more the 
world, but to stop its motion 
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employs 100 labourers a day with a rate of surplus-value of 
200 % or with a working-day of 1 8 hours, produces only a mass 
of surplus-value of Coos, or 12 x ioo working hours; and its 
total value-product, the equivalent of the variable capital ad- 
vanced plus the surplus-value, can, day in, day out, never reach 
the sum of i2oos. or 24 x 100 working hours. The absolute 
limit of the average working-day — this being by Nature always 
less than 24 hours — sets an absolute limit to the compensation 
of a reduction of variable capital by a higher rate of surplus- 
value, or of the decrease of the number of labourers exploited by 
a higher degree of exploitation of labour-power. This palpable 
law is of importance for the clearing up of many phenomena, 
arising from a tendency (to be worked out later on) of capital to 
reduce as much as possible the number of labourers employed 
by it, or its variable constituent transformed into labour-power, 
in contradiction to its other tendency to produce the greatest 
possible mass of surplus-value. On the other hand, if the mas* 
of labour-power employed, or the amount of variable capita', 
increases, but not in proportion to the fall in the rate of surplus- 
value, the mass of the surplus-value produced, falls. 

A third law results from the determination, of the mass of 
the surplus-value produced, by the two factors: rate of surplus 
value and amount of variable capital advanced. The rate 0 
surplus-value, or the degree of exploitation of lab our-power 
and the value of labour-power, or the amount of necessary 
working time being given, it is self-evident that the greater t 
variable capital, the greater would be the mass of the va ue 
produced and of the surplus-value. If the limit of the working’ 
day is given, and also the limit of its necessary constituent, t * 
mass of value and surplus-value that an individual capita 1 is 
produces, is clearly exclusively dependent on the mass of labour 
that he sets in motion. But this, under the conditions suppose^ 
above, depends on the mass of labour-power, or the number ^ 
labourers whom he exploits, and this number in its turn * 
determined by the amount of the variable capital sd>‘ 3nc 
With a given rare of surplus-value, and a given value of' 1 
power, therefore, the masses of surplus-value produced vafj 
directly as the amounts of the variable capitals advance 
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Now we know that the capitalist divides his capital into two 
parts. One part he lays out in means of production. This is 
the constant part of his capital. The other part he lays out in 
living labour-power. This part forms his variable capital. On 
the basis of the same mode of social production, the division of 
capital into constant and variable differs in different branches 
of production, and within the same branch of production, too, 
this relation changes with changes in the technical conditions 
and in the social combinations of the processes of production. 
But in whatever proportion a given capital breaks up into a 
constant and a variable part, whether the latter is to the former 
as 1 : 2 or t : 10 or 1 : x, the law just laid down is not affected 
by this. For, according to our previous analysis, the value of 
the constant capital reappears in the value of the product, but 
does not enter into the newly produced value, the newly 
created value-product. To employ 1000 spinners, more raw 
material, spindles, &c., are, of course, required, than to employ 
100. The value of these additional means of production how- 
ever, may rise, fall, remain unaltered, be large or small; it has 
no influence on the process of creation of surplus-value by 
means of the labour-powers that put them in motion. The law 
demonstrated above now, therefore, takes this form: the masses 
of value and of surplus-value produced by different capitals — 
the value of labour-power being given and its degree of ex- 
ploitation being equal — vary directly as the amounts of the 
variable constituents of these capitals, i.e., as their constituents 
transformed into living labour-power. 

This law clearly contradicts all experience based on appear- 
ance. Every one knows that a cotton spinner, who, reckoning 
the percentage on the whole of his applied capital, employs 
much constant and little variable capital, does not, on account 
of this, pocket less profit or surplus-value than a baker, who 
relatively sets in motion much variable and little constant 
Capital. For the solution of this apparent contradiction, many 
intermediate terms are as yet wanted, as from the standpoint 
of elementary algebra many intermediate terms are wanted to 
understand that § may represent an actual magnitude. Classical 
economy, although not formulating the law, holds instinctively 
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to it, because it ta a necessary consequence of the general lav 
of value. It tries to rescue the law from collision will 
contradictory phenomena by a violent abstraction. -It will bt 
Seen later* hoir the school of Ricardo has come to grief over 
this stumbling-block. Vulgar economy which, indeed, " has 
really learnt nothing,” here as everywhere sticks to appearances 
in opposition to the law which regulates and explains them. 
In opposition to Spinoza, it believes that " ignorance is a su/S- 
cient reason.” 

The labour which is set in motion by the total capital of a 
society, day in, day out, may be regarded as a single collective 
working-day. If, e.g., the number of labourers is a million, and 
the average working-day of a labourer is to hours, the social 
working-day consists of ten million hours. With a given length 
of this working-day, whether its limits are fixed physically 
or socially, the mass of surplus-value can only be increased by 
increasing the number of labourers, i.e., of the labouring 
population. The growth of population here forms the mathe- 
matical limit to the production of surplus-value by the total 
social capital. On the contrary, with a given amount of 
population, this limit is formed by the possible lengthening or 
the working-day.* It will, however, be seen in the following 
chapter that this law only holds' for the form of surplus-value 
dealt with up to the present. 

From the treatment of the production of surplus-value, so 
far, it follows that not every sum of money, or of value, is 
pleasure transformable into capital. To effect this transforms 
tion, in fact, a certain minimum of money or of exchange-vd u 
must be presupposed in the hands of the individual possessor 
of money or commodities. The minimum of variable capita is 
the cost price of a single labour-power, employed the woe 
year through, day in, day out, for the production of surplus- 
value. If this labourer were in possession of his own mean 


• Further particular, will be given in Book IV. u „ 

* “The labour, that i, the economic time, of wciety, u a p«” poryo • i, 

boor, a day of a million of people, or ten million ho un . .... Capital ha. It* lc , ul l 

of mcreaw. This boundary may, at any given period, be aitauxd in j 

;<m Of .coooinic tin. .ipbjid.- r J& Culy oo .1. Polnicil Ern»»J “ 
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of production, and were satisfied to live as a labourer, he need 
not work beyond the time necessary for the reproduction of 
his means of subsistence, say 8 hours a day. He would, besides, 
only require the means of production sufficient for 8 working 
hours. The capitalist, on the other hand, who makes him do, 
besides these 8 hours, say 4 hours’ surplus-labour, requires an 
additional sum of money for furnishing the additional means 
of production. On our supposition, however, he would have to 
employ two labourers in order to live, on the surplus-value 
appropriated daily, as well as, and no better than a labourer, 
i.e., to be able to satisfy his necessary wants. In this case the 
mere maintenance of life would be the end of his production, 
not the increase of wealth; but this latter is implied in 
capitalist production. That he may live only twice as well 
as an ordinary labourer, and besides turn half of the surplus- 
value produced into capital, he would have to raise, with the 
number of labourers, the minimum of the capital advanced 8 
times. Of course he can, like his labourer, take to work him- 
self, participate directly in the process of production, but he is 
then only a hybrid between capitalist and labourer, a “ small 
master.” A certain stage of capitalist production necessitates 
that the capitalist be able to devote the whole of the time 
during which he functions as a capitalist, i.e., as personified 
capital, to the appropriation and therefore control at the labour 
of others, and to the selling of the products of this labour. 1 
The guilds of the middle ages therefore tried to prevent by 
force the transformation of the master of a trade into a 
capitalist, by limiting the number of labourers that could be 

• “ The farmer cannot rely on h« own labour, id tf he don, I will maintain that 
he it » loser by it. !!» employment should be a general anrnuon to the whole; hi* 
thrwhrr must be witched, or he will toon lore bis wage* in com not threshed out , 
hi* mowers, reapers, Sc, mutt be looked after | he mult constantly go round bn 
ftnc»| be must we there i* no neglectj which would be the case if be on confined 
to any one spot." (" An Inquiry into the connection between the Pnce of Pro virions 
snd the S 're of F arms L c . By a Fanner." london, ijyj, p. 11.) Thii book is very 
uuemting. In it the genesis of the "capitalist fanner” or “ merchant farmer,” as 
he is explicitly called, may be studied, snd hh self-glorification at the esjren* of the 
•null farmer who has only to do with hare subsistence, be noted.. “ The class of 
capitalists are from the first partially, and they become ultimately completely, dis- 
charged from the wesrity of tie manual labour.” f* Text -book of lectures on the 
Political Economy of Nations. By the Rev. Richard Jones.* Hertford, 15,1. 
lecture HI, p. jy ) 
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employed by one masrer within a very small maximum, Tf 
possessor of money or commodities actually turns into 
capitalist in such cases only where the minimum sum advance 
for production greatly exceeds the maximum of the middl 
ages. Here, as in natural science, is shown the correctness c 
(he law discovered by Hegel (in his " Logic ”3, that mere! 
quantitative differences beyond a certain point pass inti 
qualitative changes.* 

The minimum of the sum of value that the individual pos- 
sessor of money or commodities must command, in order tr 
metamorphose himself into a capitalist, changes with the 
different stages of development of capitalist production, and 
is at given stages different in different spheres of production, 
according to their special and technical conditions. Certain 
spheres of production demand, even at the very outset of capi- 
talist production, a minimum of capital that is not as yet 
found in the hands of single individuals. This gives rise partly 
to state subsidies to private persons, as in France in the time of 
Colbert, and as in many German states up to our own epoch; 
partly to the formation of societies with legal monopoly forth* 
exploitation of certain branches of industry and commerce, the 
fore-runners of our modern joint-stock companies.* , 

Within the process of production, as we have seen, pjp jta 
acquired the command over labour, i.e., over functioning 
labour-power or the labourer himself. Personified capital, t e 
capitalist takes care that the labourer does his work regular/ 
and with the proper degree of intensity. ., 

Capital further developed into a coercive relation, wl»c 


* The molecular theory of modern chemistry first scientifically ... 

Laurent and Gerhardc rests on no other law. (Addition to jrd Edition-) or ^ ^ 
planation oi this statement, which is not very clear to non-chemists we rfml ' rne j 
the author speaks here of the homologous senes of carbon compounds, first to ^ 
tjy C, Gerhardc in tS«j, each series of which has ifs own general algebraic 
Thus the senes of paraffins. O* »*■» + *, that ot the normal alcohols: C“ , 

o! the normal fatty acids > O' H*“ O* and many other*. In the above exaoip ’ . 

the simply quantitative addition of CH* to the molecular formula, a q°* ' 

different body is each time formed. On the share (overestimated by Mart) ■ yy„g 
and Gerhardt in the determination of this important fact see Kopp. 
der Chrmie “ Mencheo, 1S7J. pp. 709, 716, and Schorlemmer, “ Rise an 
of Organic Chemistry." London, t Sjg, p. ya, — ED. 

» Martin Luther rail* these kinds of institutions. "The Company Monopw" 
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compels the working class to do more work than the narrow 
round of its own life-wants prescribes. As a producer of the 
activity of others, as a pumper-out of surplus-labour and ex- 
ploiter of labour-power, it surpasses in energy, disregard of 
bounds, recklessness and efficiency, all earlier systems of pro- 
duction based on directly compulsory labour. 

At first, capital subordinates labour on the basis of the tech- 
nical conditions in which it historically finds it. It does not, 
therefore, change immediately the mode of production. The 
production of surplus-value — in the form hitherto considered 
by us- — by means of simple extension of the working-day, 
proved, therefore, to be independent of any change in the 
mode of production itself. It was not less active in the old- 
fashioned bakeries than in the modem cotton factories. 

If we consider the process of production from the point of 
view of the simple labour-process, the labourer stands in rela- 
tion to the means of production, not in their quality as capital, 
but ks the mere means and material of his own intelligent pro- 
ductive activity. In tanning, e.g., he deals with the skins as 
his simple object of labour. It is not the capitalist whose skin 
he tans. But it is different as soon as we deal with the process 
of production from the point of new of the process of creation 
of surplus-value. The means of production are at once 
changed into means for the absorption of the labour of others. 
It is now no longer the labourer that employs the means of pro- 
duction, but the means of production that employ the labourer. 
Instead of being consumed by him as material elements of his 
productive activity, they consume him as the ferment neces- 
sary to their own life-process, and the life-process of capital 
consists only in its movement as value constantly expanding, 
constantly multiplying itself. Furnaces and workshops that 
stand idle by night, and absorb no living labour, are “ a mere 
loss ” to the capitalist. Hence, furnaces and workshops con- 
stitute lawful claims upon the night-labour of the workpeople. 
The simple transformation of money into the materbl factors 
of the process of production, into means of production, trans- 
forms the latter into a title and a right to the labour and 
surplus-labour of others. An example trill show, in conclusion, 

L* 
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how this sophistication, peculiar to and characteristic of Capi- 
talist production, this complete inversion of the relation 
between dead and living labour, between value and the force 
that creates value, mirrors itself in the consciousness of capi- 
talists. During the revolt of the English factory lords between 
1848 and 1 8^0, “ the head of one of the oldest and most re- 
spectable houses in the West of Scotland, Messrs. Carlile Sons 
& Co., of the linen and cotton thread factory at Paisley, a com- 
pany which has now existed for ah out a century, which ms in 
operation in 1 752, and four generations of the same family haw 
conducted it ” . . . this “ very intelligent gentleman M then 
wrote a letter 1 in the " Glasgow Daily Mail ” of April 2 jth, 

1 849, with the title, “ The relay system,” in which among other 
things the following grotesquely naive passage occurs: " I.eto* 
notv . . . see what evils will attend the limiting to 10 hours the 
working of the factory. . . . They amount to the most serious 
damage to the null-owner's prospects and property. If he 
( i,e his “ hands ”) worked t2 hours before, and is limited to 
10, then ever)’ t2 machines or spindles in his establishment 
shrink to 10, and should the works be disposed of, they will be 
valued only as to, so that a sixth part would thus be deducted 
from the value of every factory in the country.”* 

To this West of Scotland bourgeois brain, inheriting the 
accumulated capitalistic qualities of “ four generations," the 
value of the means of production, spindles, &c., is SO insep* 
arably mixed up with their property, a9 capital, to expand their 
own value, and to swallow up daily a definite quantity O' *be 
unpaid labour of others, that the head of the firm of Carlile oj 
Co. actually imagines that if he sells his factory, not only 
the value of the spindles be paid to him, but, in addition, tneir 
power ot annexing surplus-value, not only the labour whicn 
embodied in them, and is necessary to the production of spind rs 


* F-ry-cft of Imp- <A Van, April jeeh, 1*47. p. 17 

* L c-, p 60. fence )r inspector timer, him*clf J & 'rfr h mjit, tri'l in V 

the Ecjlish Fecrory I Defect/.** qsete taken t J ihe Mpiuii't'i’ 

tfcjrkirj. murti rtprtw.'t on th« irtirr which be inn-rpori'e* in Si* f , ("' 
» “ ifae out netful erf tie a mmoatcttxips ntwch 1 ny ol the fin *j tnr'*r« 
*»l rIki kin gntn In line *i>g* 2 -rl in the *.„* trvir, tr4 »h"t> » 1 
tik'ti.iri tj or«rv.'*r tic prr c f luck of them 1* hits tef u, -n Ir-ft * 1 

ctii jt uf the ktnofrmnCci the bew erf »<el." 
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of this kind, but also the surplus-labour which they help to 
pump out daily from the brave Scots of Paisley, and for that 
very reason he thinks that with the shortening of the working- 
day by 2 hours, the selling-price of 1 2 spinning machines 
dwindles to that ot 10I 


PART IP 


Production of Relative 
Surplus-Value 


CHAPTER XII 

THE CONCEPT OF RELATIVE SURPLUS- VALUE 

That portion of the working-day which merely produce’ 
an equivalent for the value paid by the capitalist foe I” 1 
labour-power, has, up to this point, been treated by W 
a constant magnitude; and such in fact it is, under £i vtn 
conditions of production and at a given stage in the econo- 
mical development of society. Ilcyond this, his necessary 
labour-time, the labourer, we saw, could continue to wor* 
for 2, 3, 4, 6, &c., hours. The rare of surplus-value ana 
the length of the working day depended on the tnagn** 
tuiie of this prolongation. Though the necessary labour* 
time was constant, we saw, on the other hand, that t..e 
total working-day was variable. Now suppose we h JV * * 
working-day whose length, and whose apportionment f ' 
tween necessary labour and surplus-labour, are given. ** 

the whole line a c, a b— c represent, for rx.irnpA 

a vorking-d jy of t: hours; the portion of * U to hr«.r» 
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of necessary labour, and the portion b c 2 hours of surplus- 
labour. How now can the production of surplus-value be 
increased, how can the surplus-labour be prolonged, with- 
out, or independently of, and prolongation of a c ? 

Although the length of a c is given, b c appears to be capable 
of prolongation, if not by extension beyond its end c, which is 
also the end of the working day a c, yet, at all events, by push- 
ing back its starting point b in the direction of a. Assume 
that b' — b in the line a b' b c is equal to half of b c 

or to one hour’s labour-time. If now, in a c, the working day 
of 12 hours, we move the point b to b', b c becomes b' c; the 
surplus-labour increases by one half, from 2 hours to 3 hours, 
although the working day remains as before at 12 hours. 
This extension of the surplus labour-time from b c to b'c, from 
2 hours to 3 hours, is, however, evidently impossible, without 
a sumultaneous contraction of the necessary labour-time from 
a b into a b', from 1 o hours to 9 hours. The prolongation of 
the surplus-labour would correspond to a shortening of the 
necessary labour; or a portion of the labour-time previously 
consumed, in reality, for the labourer’s own benefit, would be 
converted into labour-time for the benefit of the capitalist. 
There would be an alteration, not in the length of the working 
day, but in its division into necessary labour-time and surplus 
labour-time. 

On the other hand, it is evident that the duration of the 
surplus-labour is given, when the length of the working day, 
and the value of labour-power, are given. The value of 
labour-power, t.e., the labour-time requisite to produce labour- 
power, determines the labour-time necessary for the repro- 
duction of that value. If one working hour be embodied in 
sixpence, and the value of a day’s labour-power be five shillings, 
the labourer must work 10 hours a day, in order to replace 
the value paid by capital for his labour-power, or to produce 
an equivalent for the value of his daily necessary means of sub- 
sistence. Given the value of these means of subsistence, the 
value of his labour-power is given;* and given the value of his 

* The value ol Vu •trn-e d»ih u determined by « bar ibe Lbourer rciulrr 
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labour-power, the duration ot his nee cssary labour-time is given 
The duration of the surplus-labour, however is arrived at, by 
subtracting the necessary labour-time from the total working 
day. Ten hours subtracted from twelve, leave two, and it is 
not easy to sec, how, under the given conditions, the surplus 
labour can possibly be prolonged beyond two hours. No 
doubt, the capitalist can, instead of five shillings, pay the 
labourer four shillings and sixpence or even less. For the re- 
production of this value of four shillings and sixpence, nine 
hours labour-time would suffice; and consequently three hours 
of surplus-labour, instead of two, would accrue to the capitalist, 
and the sui plus-value would rise from one shilling to eighteen- 
pence. This result, however, would be obtained only by lower- 
ing the wages of the labourer below the value of his labour- 
power. With the four shillings and sixpence which he pro 
duces in nine hours, he commands one-tenth less of the neces- 


saries ot life than before, and consequently the propel repro 
duction of his labour-power is crippled. The surplus-labour 
would in this case be prolonged only by an overstepping of its 
normal limits; its domain would be extended only by a usurpa- 
tion of part of the domain of necessary labour-time. Despite 
the important part which this method plays in actual pracnce 
we are excluded from considering it in this place, by ov ’ 
assumption, that all commodities, including labour-power, are 
bought and sold at their full value. Granted this, it follow? 
that the labour-time necessary for the production of labour 
power, or for the reproduction of its value, cannot be lessene 
by a fall in the labourer’s wages below the value of his labour 
power, but only by a fall in this value itself. Given the length 0 * 
the working day, the prolongation of the surplus-labour mus' 
“»ub live, labour, and gc neratr." (Wm. Petty : " Folium! Anatomy 
1671, p. 64.) * The price of Labour is always constituted of the price ot n«w 
. . . whenever . . the labouring- min'* wager will oo(, suitably to hiHow n 
station, u a labouring man, support inch a family as is often the lot or 0 . . 

to have," be does not irerivr proper wages. (J. Vanrferlint, If., p. I/O * **.. 1 
currier, qul n‘» que ses bras et Bn Industrie, n*a red qu’autant qu d P*" (() I 

vendrt 4 d autre* si peine . . En toot genre de travail 1! doit arriver, tt u 
effet, que la tabire de I'ouvner »e borne 1 ce qui lu! trt ir'etssairt pour 1«> P I 

sasubsetance.'* (Turgot, J\.‘e,-iton4,&c„Q-uiiwed. Dairet. I.p. -P- J 

of the n*re«*ariM of life is. in fact, the cost of producing labour. v 1 | 

Inquiry into, V.. Rent, Lordon, t*ij, J>. 4$ note.) I 
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of necessity originate in the curtailment of the necessary 
labour-time; the latter cannot arise from the former. In the 
example we have taken, it is necessary that the value of labour- 
power should actually fall by one-tenth, in order that the 
necessary labour-time may be diminished by one-tenth, i.e., 
from ten hours to nine, and in order that the surplus-labour may 
consequently be prolonged from two hours to three. 

Such a fall in the value of labour-power implies, however, 
that the same necessaries of life which were formerly produced 
in ten hours, can now be produced in nine hours. But this is 
impossible without an increase in the productiveness of labour. 
For example, suppose a shoemaker, with given tools, makes in 
one working day of twelve hours, one pair of shoes. If he 
must make two pairs in the same time, the productiveness of 
his labour must be doubled; and this cannot be done, except 
by an alteration in his tools or in his mode of working, or in 
both. Hence, the conditions of production, i.e., his mode of 
production, and the labour-process itself, must be revolu- 
tionised. By increase in the productiveness of labour, we 
mean, generally, an alteration in the labour-process, of such a 
kind as to shorten the labour-time socially necessary for the 
production of a commodity, and to endow a given quantity of 
labour with the power of producing a greater quantity of use- 
value. 1 Hitherto in treating of surplus-value, arising from a 
simple prolongation of the working day, we have assumed the 
mode of production to be given and invariable. But when 
surplus-value has to be produced by the conversion of necessary 
labour into surplus-labour, it by no means suffices for capital 
to take over the labour-process in the form under which it has 
been historically handed down, and then simply to prolong the 
duration of that process. The technical and social conditions 
of the process, and consequently the very mode of production 
must be revolutionised, before the productiveness of labour can 
be increased. By that means alone can the value of labout- 


f . **Quando if perferionano le arfJ, 
ti pQsia compare no a jnanufattura c< 

d> prim*.” (Galiani 1 . c. p. 1 59 ) 
dent tm tout chow que 1'fconomie 1 
C Sismoa d* toidn t 9 


the non i altro che la icopem di nuove vie, onde 
on tneno gente o (che t io ttejio) in minor tempo 
“LVconoone lur le» frai* de production ne pea 
sar la quantity de travail employ* pour prod ui re” 
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j^itvrr (>? nude to «ink, and the portion of the working day 
nr<r««ary for the reproduction of fh.it value, he shortened. 

The surplus-value produced try prolongation of the working 
day, I call ahifott txrplut-v.tlut. On the other hand, the 
surplus-value arising from the curtailment of the necessary 
lalvniMimc, ami from the corresponding alteration in the 
resj»cctivc lengths of the two components of the working day, 
I call rt/'ilivf tnrplut^valae. 

In order to effect a fall in the value of labour-power, the in- 
crease in the productiveness of labour must seize upon those 
branches of industry, whose products determine the value of 
la!)ovir- power, and consequently either belong to the class o 
customary means of subsistence, or are capable of supply 10 ? 
the place of those means. But the value of a commodity is 
determined, not only by the quantity of labour which the 
labourer directly bestows upon that commodity, but also by the 
labour contained in the means of production. For 
the value of a pair of boots depends, not only on the cobbler 
labour, but also on the value of the leather, wax, thread, ’ c - 
Hence, a fall in the value of labour-power is also brought about 
by an increase in the productiveness of labour, and by a con**' 
ponding cheapening of commodities in those industries w 
suppiy the instruments of labour and the raw material, 
form the material elements of the constant capital required ° 
producing the necessaries oflife. But an increase in c P 
ductiveness of labour in those branches of industpr 
supply neither the necessaries of life, nor the means of pr 
tion for such necessaries, leaves the value of labour-po 
undisturbed. . or0 

The cheapened commodity of course, causes ony a r 
tanto fall in the value of labour-power, a fall proportion^ 
the extent of that commodity’s employment m the re P r 
tion of labour-power. Shirts, for instance, are a ne 
means of subsistence, but are only one out of man f‘ - u5 
totality of the necessaries of life consists, however, o ^ 
commodities, each the product of a distinct industry, a 
value of each of those commodities enters as a compone 
into the value of labour-power. This latter va ue e 
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with the decrease of the labour-time necessary for its reproduc- 
tion! the total decrease being the sum of all the different cur- 
tailments of labour-time effected in those various and distinct 
industries. This general result is treated, here, as if it were 
the immediate result directly aimed at in each individual case. 
Whenever an individual capitalist cheapens shirts, for instance, 
by increasing the productiveness of labour, he by no means 
necessarily aims at reducing the value of labour-power and 
shortening, pro tanto, the necessary labour-time. But it is only 
in so far as he ultimately contributes to this result, that he 
assists in raising the general rate of surplus-value . 1 The 
general and necessary tendencies of capital must be distin- 
guished from their forms of manifestation. 

It is not our intention to consider, here, the way in which 
the laws immanent in capitalist production, manifest them- 
selves in the movements of individual masses of capital, where 
they assert themselves as coercive laws of competition, and are 
brought home to the mind and consciousness of the individual 
capitalist as the directing motives of his operation. But this 
much is clear ; a scientific analysts of competition is not 
possible, before we have a conception of the inner nature of 
capital, just as the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies 
are not intelligible to any but him, who is acquainted with 
their real motions, motions which are not directly perceptible 
by the senses. Nevertheless, for the better comprehension of 
the production of relative suTplus-value, we may add the 
following remarks, in which we assume nothing more than the 
results we have already obtained. 

If one hour’s labour is embodied in sixpence, a value of six 
shillings will be produced in a working day of 12 hours. 
Suppose, that with the prevailing productiveness of labour, 1 2 
articles are produced in these 12 hours. Let the value of the 
means of production used up in each article be sixpence. Under 
these circumstances, each article costs one shilling: sixpence 
for the value of the means of production and sixpence for the 

• “ L« a »uj'po«r. .... the prodoat . . . . cf the iiunuhcTuirr in 4ovWrd b* 
mr'-wmrni m mirhmetp . . . be *tD hr «Ue tu ciothe h» workmen ty tm-un of 
» muSrr proportion cf iV emu* return . . . that ha prefi wJi be r»arj. £u« 

* 1.0 Whc« -»>J »»U « ft raSonKrS." iKiwt, J. c. p. I M. 1 } 
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value newly added in working with those means. Now let 
some one capitalist contrive to double the productiveness of 
labour, and to produce in the working day of 12 hours, 24 in- 
stead of 12 such articles. The value of the means of produc- 
tion remaining the same, the value of each article will fall to 
ninepence, made up of sixpence for the value of the means of 
production and threepence for the value newly added by the 
labour. Despite the doubled productiveness of labour, the 
day’s labour creates, as before, a new value of six shillings and 
no more, which, however, is now spread over twice as many 
articles. Of this valueeach article nowhas embodied in it s^th, 
instead of j^th, threepence instead of sixpence; or, whit 
amounts to the same thing, only half an hour's instead of a 
whole hour's labour-time, is now added to the means of pro- 
duction while they are being transformed into each artic e. 
The individual value of these articles is now below their socta 
value; in other words, they have cost less labour-time than 
the great bulk of the same article produced under the av<-rcg e 
social conditions. Each article costs, on an average, one shilling 
and represents 2 hours of social labour; but under the alter 
mode of production it costs only ninepence, or contains on y } 
hours’ labour. The real value of a commodity is, however, no 
its individual value, but its social value; that is to say, • 
real value is not measured by the labour-time that the ar 1 
in each individual case costs the producer, but by the a « 
time socially required for its production. If therefore, 
capitalist who applies the new method, sells his comnw 
at its social value of one shilling, he sells it for threepe 
above its individual value, and thus realises an extra * U T ^ 
value of threepence. On the other hand, the working 
12 hours is, as regards him, now represented by 24 ar - 
instead of 12. Hence, in order to get rid of the pr u 
one working day, the demand must be double what it vn 1 , •» 
the market must become twice as extensive. ° thcf i£j 
being equal, his commodities can command a more ex 
market only by a diminution of their prices, lie wi ^ 
fore sell them above their individual but under t eir 
value, say at fenpence each, by this means he sfi ,f l° 
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an extra surplus-value of one penny out of each. This aug- 
mentation of surplus-value is pocketed by him, whether his 
commodities belong or not to the class of necessary means of 
subsistence that participate in determining the general value oi 
labour-power. Hence, independently of this latter circumstance, 
there is a motive for each individual capitalist to cheapen his 
commodities, by increasing the productiveness of labour. 

Nevertheless, even in this case, the increased production of 
surplus-value arises from the curtailment of the necessary 
labour-time, and from the corresponding prolongation of the 
surplus-labour.* Let the necessary labour-time amount to 
10 hours, the value of a day’s labour-power to five shillings, the 
surplus labour-time to 2 hours, and the daily surplus-value to 
one shilling. But the capitalist now produces a 4 articles, 
which he sells at ten pence a-piece, making twenty shillings in 
all. Since the value of the means of production is twelve 
shillings, 14I of these articles merely replace the constant 
capital advanced. The labour of the 1 2 hours’ working day is 
represented by the remaining 9§ articles. Since the price of 
the labour-power is five shillings, 6 articles represent the 
necessary labour-time, and 3} articles the surplus-labour. The 
ratio of the necessary labour to the surplus-labour, which under 
average social conditions was 5:1, )3 now only 5: 3. The 
same result may be arrived at in the following way. The 
value of the product of the working day of 1 2 hours is twenty 
shillings. Of this sum, twelve shillings belong to the value of 
the means of production, a value that merely re-appe rs. 
There remain eight shillings, which are the expression in 
money, of the value newly created during the working day. 
This sum is greater than the sum in which average social 
labour of the same kind is expressed: twelve hours of the 
latter labour are expressed by six shillings only. The excep- 
tionally productive labour operates as intensified labour; it 

■ " A man j profi t doe* not depend upon hu command of the produce of otbet mens 
labour, but upon bU.commaod of lalour it*K. If be can «ell hit good* at a higher 
pree, while hi* workmen’, wages remain unaltered, he b clearly benefited. ... A 
smaller proportion of what he produce* u sufficient to put that labour into motion, 
wod s larger proportion consequently remains tot himself.” f ‘ Outlines of Pol Ecco.” 
London, iSja, pp, +$, fd-> 
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creates in equal periods of time greater values than averas 
social labour of the same kind. (See Ch. I. Sect. r. p. 1 1.) Bi 
our capitalist still continues to pa y as before only five shilling 
as the value of a day’s labour-power. Hence, instead of t 
hours, the labourer need now work only 7^ hours, in order t 
re-produce this value. His surplus-labour is, therefore, in 
creased by 2f hours, and the surplus-value he produces grow 
from one, into three shillings. Hence, the capitalist wh< 
applies the improved method of production, appropriates u 
surplus-labour a greater portion of the working-day, than tht 
other capitalists in the same trade. He does individually 
what the whole body of capitalists engaged in producing re- 
lative surplus-value, do collectively. On the other hand, 
however, this extra surplus-value vanishes, so soon as the new 
method of production has become general, and has conse- 
quently caused the difference between the individual value of 
the cheapened commodity and its social value to vanish. The 
law of the determination of value by labour-time, a law which 
brings under its sway the individual capitalist who applies 
the new method of production, by compelling him to sell his 
goods under their social value, this same law, acting as a co- 
ercive law of competition, forces his competitors to adopt the 
new method. 1 The general rate of surplus-value is, therefore, 
ultimately affected by the whole process, only when the in- 
crease in the productiveness of labour, has seized upon those 
branches of production that are connected with, and has 
cheapened those commodities that form part of, the necessary 
means of subsistence, and are therefore dements of the value 
of labour-power. j ^ 

The value of commodities is in inverse ratio to the produc 
tiveness of labour. And so, too, is the value of labour-powefi 
because it depends on the values of commodities. Relative 


■ " If ray neighbour by doing much with little labour, can sell cheap, • 171 , . j, 

trive to sell as ciicap as he. So that every art, trade, or engine, doing wor^ 
labour of fewer hands, and consequently cheaper, begets in others * “ md °* _ me , 
and emulation, either of using the tame art, trade, or engine, or of inventing ^ (1( 
thing like it, that every roan may be upon the square, that no man may -j - 
undersell his neighbour.” (“The Advantages of ihe East India Trade to t b 
London, 1710. n 67 ) 
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surplus-value is, on the contrary, directly proportional to that 
productiveness. It rises with rising and falls with falling 
productiveness. The value of money being assumed to be 
constant, an average social working day of hours always 
produces the same new value, six shillings, no matter how this 
sum may be apportioned between surplus-value and wages. 
But if, in consequence of increased productiveness, the value 
of the necessaries of life fall, and the value of a day’s labour- 
power be thereby reduced from five shillings to three, the sur- 
phis-value increases from one shilling to three. Ten hours 
were necessary for the reproduction of the value of the labour- 
power; now only six are required. Four hours have been set 
free, and can be annexed to the domain of surplus-labour. 
Hence there is immanent in capital an inclination and constant 
tendency, to heighten the productiveness of labouT, in order to 
cheapen commodities, and by such cheapening to cheapen the 
labourer himself.' 

The value of a commodity is, in itself, of no interest to the 
capitalist. What atone interests him. is the surplus-value that 
dwells in it, and is realisable b) rale. Realisation of the sur- 
plus-value necessarily carries with it the refunding of the value 
that was advanced. Now, since relative surplus-value in- 
creases in direct proportion to the development of the produc- 
tiveness of labour, while, on the other hand, the value of com- 
modities diminishes in the same proportion; since one and the 
same process cheapens commodities, and augments the surplus- 
value contained in them; we have here the solution of the 
riddle: why docs the capitalist, whose sole concern is the pro- 
duction of exchange-value, continually strive to depress the 
exchange-value of commodities ? A riddle with which Quesnay, 

• “ In whatever proportion the erprntr* of a labowvr ire dinUDuhetf. in the error 
proportion ■will hit he dimionbed, if tbe minion upon industry »re at the 
ume time taken off.” f Conwdenuoni cooceminf taking off the Bounty on Corn Ex- 
ported," &.c, trod-. 17JJ, p. 7.) “ The intetm of mde require* th»t corn and *3 
provision* should he 11 cheap 11 powiblet for whaterer nuke* them dear, muit nuke 
labour den *bo ... in *3 eountric*. «bere industry u not restraint^. iW price of 
provision* tnu*' effect the price of labour. Thi» v 31 xhriyi be diminnhed when the 
oecerutnc* of Ufe £ 00 * «he*pee." {Le- p. 5} ” \V*pe* are d in the utile 
proportion it the power* of proi action inaeue. Machinery, tt » tror, cheapen* tbe 
neerturic* of life, but it *l«o ehetpcei* tbe labourer.” f A Pnre Eaaay on the 
Comparitiire Merit* of Com petit we and Co-operation.” Lock! on, i Ij*. p. * 7 ) 
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one of the founders of political economy, tormented his 
opponents, and to which they could give him no answer. 
" You acknowledge," he says, " that the more expenses and ths 
cost of labour can, in the manufacture of industrial products, 
l»c reduced without injury to production, the more advantage- 
ous is such reduction, because it diminishes the price of th< 
finished article. And yet, you believe that the production oi 
wealth, which arises from the labour of the workpeople, con- 
sists in the augmentation of the exchange-value of their 
products."' 

The shortening of the working day is, therefore, by no 
means what is aimed at, in capitalist production, when labour 
is economised by increasing its productiveness.* It is only the 
shortening of the labour-time, necessar)’ for the production of 
a definite quantity of commodities, that is aimed at. The fact 
that the workman, when the productiveness of his labour has 
been increased, produces, say 10 times as many commodities as 
before, and thus spends one-tenth as much labour-time on each, 
by no means prevents him from continuing to work 12 hours as 
before, nor from producing in those 12 hours 1200 articles in- 
stead of 120. Nay, more, his working day may be prolonged 
at the same time, so as to make him produce, say 1400 articles 
in 14 hours. In the treatises , therefore, of economists of the 
stamp of MacCuIloch, Ure, Senior, and tutri quanti, we may 
read upon one page, that the labourer owes a debt of gratitude _ 
to capital for developing his productiveness, because tne 
necessary labour-time is thereby shortened, and on the next 
page, that he must prove his gratitude by working in future 

• “ III coaviennent que plus on peut, aans prejudice, <pargner de frau oo & 
dispendieux dani U fabrication des ouvragri des artisans, plus Cette • 

(Stable par b diminution des prix de ces ouvragei. Cependant ils ctoient que 
durtioa de nchesae qui nfsulte del travaux del artisani consiste dam liugtnrn 
de h valeur vilnale de leurs oumgn." (Quesnay : “ Dialogue* »ur le Commerce « 
lea Travaux del actisani," pp. its, 189) __ . , 

‘‘Ce* ipiculateurs si fconomei do travail des ouvrien qu’tl faudrait qu P*. 

:ut.” (J. N. Bidaut : “ Dn Monopole qui I'eublit dans lei *rti Industrie ^ ^ 


commerce." Paris. iSzS, p. it.) “ The employer wiU te always on ^.Y^lhoa 
' e and labour." (Dugald S'ewart: Worti ed. by Sir XV h 

... , ' “ i»_i:. *• .,11 •• -TK.ir fthe caP ,u J . ^ 


Edinburgh, v.viit., i 8 jj. I-ectumoa Polit. Econ ., p. 1 1 8 .) IlKirt ine ^ 

interest is that the productive power! of the labourer! they employ ihfuj 
..... :».t. ra- their attention » died and W<*’ 
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for 15 hours instead of to. The object of all development of 
the productiveness of labour, within the limits of capitalist 
production, is to shorten that part of the working day, during 
which the workman must labour for his own benefit, and by 
that very shortening, to lengthen the other part of the day, 
during which he is at liberty to work gratis for the capitalist. 
How far this result is also attainable, without cheapening 
commodities, will appear from an examination of the particular 
modes of producing relative surplus-value, to which examina- 
tion wc now proceed. 


C1I APTIR Xtll 

CO-OPERATION 

Capitalist production only then really begins, as wc have 
already seen, when each individual capital employs simultane- 
ously a comparatively large numbers of labourers ; when conse- 
quently the labour-process is carried on on an extensive scale 
and yields, relatively, large quantities of products. A greater 
number of labourers working together, at the same time, in 
one place (or, if you will, in the same field of labour), in order 
to produce the same sort of commodity under the mastership 
of one capitalist, constitutes, both historically and logically, 
the starting point of capitalist production. With regard to 
the mode of production itself, manufactu-e. in its strict mean- 
ing.. is hardly to be distinguished, in its earliest stages, from 
the handicraft trades of the guilds, otherwise than by the 
greater number of workmen simultaneously employed by one 
and the same individual capital. The workshop of the 
medieval master handicraftsman is simply enlarged. 

At first, therefore, the difference is purely quantitative. We 
have shown that the surplus-value produced by a given capital 
is equal to the surplus-value produced by each workman mul- 
tiplied by the number of workmen simultaneously employed. 
The number of workmen in itself does not affect, either the rate 
of surplus-value, or the degree of exploitation of labour-power 
If a working day of 12 hours be embodied in six shillings, 1200 
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such day* will be embodied in t2oo times 6 shillings. In on 
ease ts x 1200 working hours, and in the other 12 such hour 
arc incorporated in the product. In the production of valui 
a number of workmen rank merely as so many individua 
workmen; and it therefore makes no difference in the valut 
produced whether the !2oo men work separately, or united 
under the control of one capitalist. 

Nevertheless, within certain limits, a modification takes 
place. The labour realised in value, is labour of an average 
social quality; is consequently the expenditure of average 
labour-power. Any average magnitude, however, ts merely 
the average of a number of separate magnitudes all of one 
kind, but differing as to quantity. In every industry, each 
individual labourer, be he Peter or Paul, differs from the 
average labourer. These individual differences, or “ errors 
as they are called in mathematics, compensate one another, 
and vanish, whenever a certain minimum number of workmen 
are employed together. The celebrated sophist and sycophant, 
Edmund Burke, goes so far as to make the following assertion, 
based on his practical observations as a farmer; viz., ' 
so small a platoon “ as that of five farm labourers, all indi- 
vidual differences in the labour vanish, and that consequent!/ 
any given five adult farm labourers taken together, will in the 
same time do as much work as any other five.' But, however 
that may be, it is clear, that the collective working day of* 
large number of workmen simultaneously employed, divid 
by the number of these workmen, gives one day of a y er *S'" 
social labour. For example, let the working day of eac 
individual be 12 hours. Then the collective working day o 
12 men simultaneously employed, consists of 144 hours; an 
although the labour of each of the dozen men may devia 


» “ Unquestionably, their is a good deal oF difference between the Til . 
mao’s labour and that of another from strength, dextent j, and honest *Pr ^ir 
But I am quite sure, from my best observation, that any given fire men hfe I 

total, afford a proportion of labour equal to any other five within the peri 
have stated j that is, that among- such fire men there trill be one 
qualifications of a good workman, one bad, and the other three middUng. ^ 


five, you will find the full complement of all that five men c 
c. p. 15, ii.) Compare Quetclet on the average individual. 


a that of c*' 

(E.r ‘ 
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more or less from average social labour, each of them requiring 
a different time for the same operation yet since the work- 
ing day of each is one-twelfth of the collective working day 
of 144 hours, it possesses the qualities of an average social 
working day. From the point of view, however, of the capi- 
talist who employs these 12 men, the working day is that of 
the whole dozen. Each individual man’s day is an aliquot 
part of the collective working day, no matter whether the 12 
men assist one another in their work, or whether the connexion 
between their operations consists merely in the fact, that the 
men are all working for the same capitalist. But if the 12 
men arc employed in six pairs, by as many different small 
masters, it will be quite a matter of chance, whether each of 
these masters produces the same value, and consequently 
whether he realises the general rate of surplus-value. Devia- 
tions would occur in individual cases. If one workman re- 
quired considerably more time for the production of a com- 
modity than is socially necessary, the duration of the necessary 
labour-time would, in his case, sensibly deviate from the 
labour-time socially necessary on an average ; and consequently 
his labour would not count as average labour, nor his labour- 
power as average labour-power. It would cither be not sale- 
able at all, or only at something below the average value of 
labour-power. A fixed minimum of efficiency in all labour is 
therefore assumed, and we shall see, later on, that capita- 
list production provides the means of fixing this minimum. 
Nevertheless, this minimum deviates from the average, al- 
though on the other hand the capitalist has to pay the average 
value ot labour-power. Of the six small masters, one would 
therefore squeeze out more than the average rate of surplus- 
value. another less. The inequalities would be compensated 
for the society at large, but not for the individual masters. 
Thus the laws of the production of value are only fully realised 
for the individual producer, when he produces as a capitalist, 
and employes a number of workmen together, whose labour, 
by its collective nature, is at once stamped as avenge social 
labour.' 

* IV-ft-toc Rmrtxf rh'.TTM to >t»T dm 
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Even without an alteration in the system of working, tl 
simultaneous employment of a large number of laboure: 
effects a revolution in the material conditions of the labou 
process. The buildings in which they work, the store-houst 
for the raw material, the implements and utensils used simu 
taneously or in turns by the workmen; in short, a portion < 
the means of production, are now consumed in common. 0 
Jie one hand, the exchange-value of these means of productioi 
is not increased; for the exchange-value of a commodity is no 
raised by its use-value being consumed more thoroughly and K 
greater advantage. On the other hand, they are used in com- 
mon, and therefore on a larger scale than before. A r° onl 
where twenty weavers work at twenty looms must be larger 
' than the room of a single weaver with two assistants. Hut it 
costs less labour to build one workshop for twenty persons 
than to build ten to accommodate two weavers each; thu* 
the value of the means of production that are Concentrated h> r 
use in common on a large scale does not increase in direct pro- 
portion to the expansion and to the increased useful effect of 
those means. When consumed in common, they give up * 
smaller part of their value to each single product; p art v 
because the total value they part with is spread over a geeafef 
quantity of products, and partly because their value, thoug 
absolutely greater, is, having regard to their sphere of action W 
the process, relatively less than the value of isolated means c 
production. Owing to this, the value of a part of the c °" >t2 !' 
capital falls, and in proportion to the magnitude of the fu*» 
total value of the commodity also falls. The effect is the 
as if the means of production had cost less. 'Die .economy 
in their application is entirely owing to their being con 
sumeii in common by 2 large number of workmen. Moreover, 
this character of being necessary conditions of social l.ib° u, » * 
character that distinguishes them from the dispersed a j”' 
relatively more costly means ot production of isolated. 
pe rider.' laNjurers, or small trusters, is acquired even w - f ” *" 
V«- r*j Oujt, t»» m. Uua iw> 

«. 1 {r. brf 4 tmg oor 1 be I **j "“Zj 

*=»• U trtMM m tia* b artery, oot ua-frt tuevmutnen ***** ff‘ nr r 
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numerous workmen assembled together do not assist one 
another, but merely work side by side. A portion of the 
instruments of labour acquires this social character before the 
labour-process itself does so. 

Economy in the use of the means of production has to be 
considered under two aspects. First, as cheapening commodi- 
ties, and thereby bringing about a fall in the value of labour- 
power. Secondly, as altering the ratio of the surplus-value to 
the total capital advanced, />., to the sum of the values of the 
constant and variable capital. The latter aspect will not be 
considered until we come to the third book, to which, with the 
object of treating them in their proper connexion, we also 
relegate many other points that relate to the present question. 
The march of our analysis compels this splitting up of the 
subject matter, a splitting up that is quite in keeping with the 
spirit of capitalist production. For since, in this mode of pro- 
duction, the workman finds the instruments of labour existing 
independently of him as another man's property, economy in 
their use appears, with regard to him, to be a distinct operation, 
one that does not concern him, and which, therefore, has no 
connexion with the methods by which his own persona) pro- 
ductiveness is increased. 

When numerous labourers work together side bv side, 
whether in one and the same process, or in different but con- 
nected processes, they are said to co-operate, or to work in 
co-operation. 1 

Just as the offensive power of a squadron of cavalry, or the 
defensive power of a regiment of infantry, is essentially 
different from the sum of the offensive or defensive powers of 
the individual cavalry or infantry soldiers taken separately, so 
the sum total of the mechanical forces exerted by isolated 
workmen differs from the social force that is developed, when 
many hands take part simultaneously in one and the same un- 
divided operation, such as raising a heavy weight, turning a 
winch, or removing an obstacle.’ In such cases the effect of 

1 " Concoun dc farces." IDcv.uu de Tracy, l, c., p. 74.} 

• "There are numerous operations of so simple a kind as not to admit a division 
mto parti, which cannot be performed without the co-operation of many purs of 
hands. I would, vavaocs the. Uftsag ot a. Usgt «« wa ta a wa. . . VftrjVniirg, in 
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foot of a ladder to its summit, each of them docs the same 
thing; nevertheless, their separate act* form connected parts of 
one total operation; they arc particular phases, which must 
be gone through by each stone; and the stones are thus 
carried up quicker by the 24 hands of the row of men than 
they could be if each man went separately up and down the 
ladder with his burden.* The object is carried over the same 
distance in a shorter time. Again, a combination of labour 
occurs whenever a building, for instance, is taken in hand on 
different sides simultaneously; although here also the co- 
operating masons are doing the same, or the same kind of 
work. The 12 masons, in their collective working day of 144 
hours, make much more progress with the building than one 
mason could make working for 12 days, or 144 hours. The 
reason is, that a body of men working in concert has hands and 
eyes both before and behind, and is, to a certain degree, omni- 
present. The various parts of the work progress simul- 
taneously. 

In the above instances we have laid stress upon the point 
that the men do the same, or the same kind of work, because 
this, the most simple form of labour in common, plays a great 
part in co-operation, even in its most fully developed stage. 
If the work, be complicated, then the mere number of the men 
who co-operate allows of the various operations being appor- 
tioned to different hands, and, consequently, of being carried 
on simultaneously. The time necessary for the completion of 
the whole work is thereby shortened. 1 


■ “ On doit encore rcmarquer que cette division panic lie de travail peut ac faire 
quand mf me lea ouvrien lont occupti d'une mime besogne. Dei mapon! par exempt, 
occupii i faire passer de mains en mains del briques i. un dchafaudage lupirieur, font 
tout la mime besogne, et pourtant 1! existe parmi eux une espice de division de travail, 
qui console en ce que chacun deux fait passer la brique par un up ace donoi, et que 
tons ensemble la font parverur beaucoup plus promptement d Tendroit marqui qu’ils 
no te feruent si chacun deux portait u bnque sipariment jusqu’i 1‘dchafaudage 
supineur," (F. SVaAeV: “ Tbiorie des nchesses social ei." Paris, 1819, t. 1. 
PP> 97. 9* ) 

1 “ Est-il question d'exdcuter un travail compbquf, plusieure chores doivent {tre 
faites simuttandment. L'un en fait une pendant que 1'autre en fait une autre, et 
tous contribuent i 1’efFet qu'on seul homme n'aurait pu produire. fun rame pendant 
qut V autre trent le gtrovemai!, et qu'un tiwibme je te !e filet ou barponne le poisson, 
et la pfehe a on succds impossible sans ce concours.” (Destutt de Tracy, 1. e.) 
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the combined labour could either not be produced at all t 
isolated individual labour, or it could only be produced by 
great expenditure of time, or on a very dwarfed scale. N< 
only have we here an increase in the productive power of th 
individual, by means of co-operation, but fhe creation of a n«' 
power, namely, the collective power of masses. 1 

Apart from the new power that arises from the fusion o 
many forces into one single force, mere social contact begets n 
most industries an emulation and a stimulation of the aninu 
spirits that heighten the efficiency of each individual workman 
Hence it is that a dozen persons working together will, in 
their collective working-day of 144 hours, produce far tnort 
than twelve isolated men each working 1 2 hours, or than one 
man who works twelve days in succession . * The reason ot 
this is that man is, if not as Aristotle contends, a political, 5 at 
all events a social animal. 

Although a number of men may be occupy together at d> e 
same time on the same, or the same kind of work, yet the 
labour of each, as a part of the collective labour, may corrf*- 
pond to a distinct phase of the labour-process, through v 
whose phases, in consequence of co-operation, the subject 0 
their labour passes with greater speed. For instance, if adozen 
masons place themselves in a row, so as to pass stones from t .c 


•hort, which cannot be done unless a great many pair* of hinds help eachM ^ t 
the unc oadirided employment and ai the ume time “ (E, G. Wakefield l A 
ef the Art of Colonisation." London > 1I49, p ill). 

» “As one cun cannot, and ten men must 1 train to lift *_*' 


one cun cannot, and ten men must 1 train to lift * tun or nigh', 
lo it only by the strength of a fin get of each of them.” (John IVUn 1 
penal, foe raising a CoEedge of Industry." London, 1698, p- 1 ••) . 

» “ There f» alio ” (when the sa me number of men irr employed by ore 
ya acres, instead of by tec farmer* with JO arre* a piece) " a<J * 


n lb* ft* 


portion of set-rants, which will not *0 easily be understood but practical wie»( * 1 
» turanl to ay. « 1 is to 4. so are j : to . s 1 but th« will cot Md r 1 " 5 in f™' * 
foe m harvest ume and cuny other ntwnwni which Muu* »ka* * ,n ‘ , ^ , , Vj, 


a harvest ume and many other ofersuons which re^uu 
by the throwing many ban. Is together, the work 11 letter *»d • . ,u 

dew: f-Lm harvest, a drivers, t k aiders, a pitchers, a nlcrt, and TO K b 
net, or in the Lons, wCl despatch 4m. tie the work that the *»”* " |M 

aid do if d. » pie -1 iota iftiar fangs on dftiut firtus." f* ‘ * 


tceatcuo tcvtrfl the p rej e c t Peace of PtoIw*! and the S.a* 
firmer laeadcn, , 7TJ . pp. 7. I ) 

• Scncrlr, Aristotle's 4 *ut*.n K that man as by »*t 
y^ate «s of ancient tUail xaiety as Lrs. 

a luj Biiaij u.md, is ttirstisfwe 0/ Vislaiiit. 
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foot of a ladder to its summit, each of them does the same 
thing; nevertheless, their separate acts form connected parts of 
one total operation', they are particular phases, which must 
be gone through by each stone; and the stones are thus 
carried up quicker by the 24 hands of the row of men than 
they could be if each man went separately up and down the 
ladder with bis burden. 1 The object is carried over the same 
distance in a shorter time. Again, a combination of labour 
occurs whenever a building, for instance, is taken in hand on 
different sides simultaneously; although here also the co- 
operating masons are doing the same, or the same kind of 
work. The 12 masons, in their collective working day of 144 
hours, make much more progress with the building than one 
mason could make working for 1 2 days, or 1 44 hours. The 
reason is, that a body of men working in concert has hands and 
eyes both before and behind, and is, to a certain degree, omni- 
present. The various parts of the work progress simul- 
taneously. 

In the above instances we have laid stress upon the point 
that the men do the same, or the same kind of work, because 
this, the most simple form of labour in common, plays a great 
part in co-operation, even in its most fully developed stage. 
If the work be complicated, then the mere number of the men 
who co-operate allows of the various operations being appor- 
tioned to different hands, and, consequently, of being carried 
on simultaneously. The time necessary for the completion of 
the whole work is thereby shortened.* 


• " On doit encore remirqoer que cette division puttie lie de travail peat te fain: 
qoand tnfme let ouvrien «ont occupfs d'une mime besogne Dei oupons par exemple. 
occupy 4 faire passer de maint en mains de* briquet 4 on dchafaudage tupfrieur, font 
tout la me me besogne, et pourtant ii exitte parmi eux one espice de division de travail, 
qui consiste en ct qoe cbacuo d'eux fait passer la brique par un espace dor. nil, et que 
tout ensemble la font parvenir teaucoup plut promptement 1 1'endroit marqud qu’ila 
ne le feraient ti ehacun d'eux portait ta brique tdparfmem josqu’4 I’dchafaudage 
supdrieur," (F. Slurbek 1 ” Tbiorie det ri chesses tocialet." Paris, 1819, u I. 
PP- 9?> 9* ) 

‘ “ Ett-il question d'exdcuter un travail cotnpliqud, plusieort choset doivent ttre 
faitet timuUindirent. L’un en fait one pendant qoe 1'totie en fait une autre, et 
toot contnbucnt i leflet qu'un teul homme n'aunit pu produuc. L’un rune pendant 
que I'tuvre tseut It gouxerntil, et qu'un trouviine je te i: filet 00 barponne le poitson, 
et b pdrhe a un tuecdt impossible tans ct cooccur*." (Pettutt de Tracy, L c.) 
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the combined labour could either not be produced at alik 
isolated individual labour, or it could only be produced!?* 
great expenditure of time, or on a very dwarfed scale. 
only have we here an increase in the productive fwwerof 12 
individual, by means of cooperation, but the creation ofarr* 
power, namely, the collective power of masses. 1 

Apart from the new power that arises from thefts*®^ 
many forces into one single force, mere social contact bezes-* 
most industries an emulation and a stimulation of tie 
spirits that heighten the efficiency of each individual worsKt' 
Hence it i$ that a dozen persons working together*"* 
their collective working-day of 144 hours, produce for c* ’ 
than twelve isolated men each working 12 hours, or t.an 
man who works twelve days in succession. 1 The reof 
this is that man is, if not as Aristotle contends, a pohoa, 
all events a social animal. _ j* 

Although a number of men may be occupied together* ^ 
same time on the same, or the same kind of work, 
labour of each, as a part of the collective labour, J&f ^ ^ 
pond to a distinct phase of the labour-process, t* 
whose phases, in consequence of co-operation, the su 1 ^ 
their labour passes with greater speed. For instance, 
masons place themselves in a row, so as to pass stones 


short, which cannot be done unless i great many pain of " A '** 

the same undivided employment and at the same time “ (E. G. 
cf the Art of Colonisation.” London : r 849, p. 1 68). f ^er^bt. jf 

* "As one man cannot, and ten men must strain to hft ^ ta “ gjgjs** 1 * 
men can do it only by the strength of a finger of each of them. U° 
posals for raising a CoUedge of Industry." London, 1696, P* **■*. . ooe bF’**'* 
» " There is also ” (when the same number of men are employe 11 in ttefT 


300 acres, instead of by ten farmers with 30 acres a piece) “ *“ 1 om;** 

portion of servants, which will rot so easily be understood but t>y F V, j 3 fi**”.’ 
.s natural to say, as r is to 4, so are 3 1 to . a : but this will not bold gj rf 
for in harvest time and many other operations which require tM^ jayrA®* 
by the throwing many hands together, the work is better *n ^ 
done : f. i. in harvest, a drivers, 1 loaders, a pitchers, a _ t ‘ 

ride, or in the barn, will despatch double the work that the ^ - 

would do if divided into different panes on different farms. I 


would do if divided into different gangs on different farms. C 
connection between the present Price of Provisions and the 01* 
Farmer. London, 1773, pp. 7, 8.) 

J Strictly, Aristotle’* definition is that man is by nat 
quite as characteristic of ancient classical society as F 
a tool-making animal, is characteristic of Yankecdom. 
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scale of production, it renders possible a relative contraction of 
the arena. This contraction of arena simultaneous with, and 
arising from, extension of sca-e, whereby a number of useless 
expenses are cut down, is owing to the conglomeration of 
labourers, to the aggregation ot various processes, and to the 
concentration of the means of production . 1 

The combined working day produces, relatively to an equal 
sum of isolated working-days, a greater quantity of use-values, 
and, consequently, diminishes the labour-time necessary for 
the production of a given useful effect. Whether the combined 
working-day. in a given case, acquires this increased produc- 
tive power, because it heightens the mechanical force of labour, 
or extends its sphere of action over a greater space, or con- 
tracts the field of production relatively to the scale of produc- 
tion, or at the critical moment sets large masses of labour to 
work, or excites emulation between individuals and raises their 
animal spirits, or impresses on the similar operations carried on 
by a number of men the stamp of continuity and many-sided- 
ness, or performs simultaneously different operations, or econo- 
mises the means of production by use in common, or lends to 
individual labour the character of average social labour — which- 
ever of these be the cause of the increase, the special produc- 
tive power of the combined working day is, under all circum- 
stances, the social productive power of labour, or the productive 
power of social labour. This power is due to cooperation 
itself. When the labourer co-operates systematically with 
others, he strips off the fetters of his individuality, and de- 
velopes the capabilities of his species . 2 

As a general rule, labourers cannot co-operate without being 
brought together : their assemblage in one place is a necessary 

• In the progrea of Cultnre - all, and perhap, more than all, the capital and labour 
•whith once lowly occupied 500 acre*, are now concentrated for the more complete 
ullage of too." Althoagh •* relatively to the amount of capital and labour employed, 
'pace i* concentrated, it 1* an enlarged sphere of production, a* compared to the 
*ph«e of production formerly occupied or worked upon by one tingle independent 
agent of production." (R. Jone* : " An Easy on the bnuihut’on of Wealth,” part L 
On Rent. Loudon, iSjt, p, 191.) 

' "la fort* di ciateono uomo i minima, tna la rjutuone dcJle minime form forma 
una fora* to tale maggiore anche della tonuna delle form tnrdctime fioo a cbe le form 
per ctsere riunite possono diminuere 3 tempo ed accresrere lo tpano della loro ar>one." 
1 C' R Carlt, Note to P. Vem, L c. *> p. 194.) 
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In many industries, there arc critical periods, determined by 
the nature of the process, during which certain definite results 
must be obtained. For instance, if a flock of sheep has to be 
shorn, or a field of wheat to be cut and harvested, the quantity 
and quality of the product depends on the work being beg"" 
and ended within a certain time. In these cases, the tit 
that ought to be taken by the process is prescribed, just as 
is in herring fishing. A single person cannot carve a workii 
day of more than, say 12 hours, out of the natural day, but ic 
men co-operating extend the working day to 1,200 hour 
The shortness of the time allowed for the work is compensate 
for by the large mass of labour thrown upon the field of prt 
duction at the decisive moment. The completion of the tas 
within the proper time depends on the simultaneous applies 
tion of numerous combined working days; the amount of use 
ful effect depends on the number of labourers; this numbci 
however, is always smaller than the number of isolate 
labourers required to do the same amount of work in the sanii 
period.* It is owing to the absence of this kind of co-opera 
tion that, in the western part of the United States, quantities 
of corn, and in those parts of East India where English rul< 
has destroyed the old communities, quantities of cotton, *f* 
yearly wasted.* 

On the one hand, co-operation allows of the work he” 1 ? 
carried on over an extended space; it is consequently impera- 
tively called for in certain undertakings, such as draining, C nn * 
structing dykes, irrigation works, and the making of earn.*, 
roads and railways. On the other hand, while extending the 


» " TU dan; ot u (.^Kidiunl *<«k) *t ll* cnticU jutriun ■ of M • 
(“ An Jn.juifjr in'otktf Coon*cuon hoiwtrl lh< * . 

Ac, p 9-J “ In Jfricoliufr. » no one* KO|x>mnI U<«* I fun *’** 

(l«U(i “ L‘*brr Ikonr nn 1 tVaii, »n drr UidnnliKWi,'' lit*. 

* “ Tl* htrtfd onr ««pr<1 <od I" * ‘ 7 , J 

«»;««» tiSx* I tin 4Jiy in the »j»U. »nh it* f’ 1 '. ^ 

CV.-v» tad lar’in >.( f^-ruitrtj • »ufcc>mt rumWr cf 

f KA~. tto «J ifc* » lK»« •>* j 

* I* iemVt p>:nwo m pihoinl (wi pw* 1 ! pfcfl •* W , 

• <-l itKvt'OTl noj Mid. on llul at •* 1 J f 

■MU c*!..**** m t-retd to wfcoil fc» lh* fci" c/ t U«T* P**!, . , 

if Oi.1 CujUd • w uuw't ‘ JImWV ^ ** 
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scale of production, it renders possible a relative contraction of 
the arena. This contraction of arena simultaneous with, and 
arising from, extension of sea e, whereby a number of useless 
expenses are cut down, is owing to the conglomeration of 
labourers, to the aggregation ot various processes, and to the 
concentration of the means of production.* 

The combined working day produces, relatively to an equal 
sum of isolated working-days, a greater quantity of use-values, 
and, consequently, diminishes the labour-time necessary tor 
the production of a given useful effect. Whether the combined 
working-day. in a given case, acquires this increased produc- 
tive power, because it heightens the mechanical force of labour, 
or extends its sphere of action over a greater space, or con- 
tracts the field of production relatively to the scale of produc- 
tion, or at the critical moment sets large masses of labour to 
work, or excites emulation between individuals and raises their 
animat spirits, or impresses on the similar operations carried on 
by a number of men the stamp of continuity' and many-sided- 
ness, or performs simultaneously different operations, or econo- 
mises the means of production by use in common, or lends to 
individual labour the character of average social labour — which- 
ever of these be the cause of the increase, the special produc- 
tive power of the combined working day is, under all circum- 
stances, the social productive power of labour, or the productive 
power of social labour. This power is due to co-operation 
itself. When the labourer co-operates systematically with 
others, he strips off the fetters of his individuality, and de- 
velopes the capabilities of his species.* 

As a general rule, labourers cannot co-operate without being 
brought together : their assemblage in one place is a necessary 

* In the progress of Culture " all, and perhaps more than all, ihr capital and labour 
which once ioowly occupied joo acres, are now concentrated for the more complete 
tillage of too." Although “ relatively to the amount of capital and labour employed, 
•pace u concentrated, it is an enlarged sphere of production, as compared to the 
sphere of production formerly occupied or worked upon by one single independent 
agent of production.” (R, Jones j " An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth,” pan 1 . 
On Rent. London, iSjt, p. 191.) 

* ” La forta di etasettno uomo i minima, ma la ouniooe dcile tninime forte forma 
uoa forta totals maggiore auche della somma delle forte tnedesime fino a ebe ie forte 
per es-ere nuniie possooo diminucre 3 tempo ed accrrsrere lo spano della loro anone.“ 
fG. R. Carl), Note to P. Vetri, L e. t , av p. , jS.) 
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In many industries there arc critical periods, detaroinslW 
the nature ot the process, during which certain definite resul*? 
must be obtained. For instance, if a flock of sheep has to te 
shorn, or a field of wheat to be cut and harvested, the tpss&l 
and quality of the product depends on the work being t*^ 1 
and ended within a certain time. In these cases, the fis 
that ought to be taken by the process is prescribed, just s 
is in herring fishing. A single person cannot carve a works 
Say of more than, say 12 hours, out of the natural day, but 0 
men co-operating extend the working day to 1,200 h® n 
The shortness of the time allowed for the work is comp® 9 * 6 
for by the large mass of labour thrown upon the field of p® 
duction at the decisive moment. The completion of the ^ 
within the proper time depends on the simultaneous app ja 
tion of numerous combined working days; the amount 0 
ful effect depends on the number of labourers; this W® J 
however, is always smaller than the number of 
labourers required to do the same amount of work in 
period. 1 It is owing to the absence of this kind ot 


tion that, in the western part of the United States, . 
of corn, and in those parts of East India where Engu* ^ 


VI will, miu in muse pans 01 nasi inuia ^ 

has destroyed the old communities, quantities of cotto , 
yearly wasted.* ^ 

On the one hand, co-operation allows of the wo ' 
carried on over an extended space; it is consequently 
tively called for in certain undertakings, such as 
structing dykes, irrigation works, and the making °jr n (r the 
roads and railways. On the other hand, while exten 0 

ofwo 1 " 1 !* 

' " The doing- of it (agricultural work) at the critical juncture M fn*. 
greater consequence.” (” An Inquiry into the Connection between ^ cfl pt 
&c^ p. 9.) “ In agriculture, there is no more important factor tM° .. i 
(Liebig i “ Ueber Theorie und Praxis in der Landwirthschaft." 


■ >i<- 1“J#I 


letug : Ueber Theorie und Praia in der Landsnrthschalt. ■ > ^uotrf 

* “ The next evil is one which one would scarcely expect to fin pcrM* 

exports more labour than any other in the world, with th* tt of k^Ti 
China and England— the impossibility of procuring a sufficient crop *” j 
clean the cotton. The consequence of this is that large quantities 
unpacked, while another portion is gathered from the ground yf L^ir » l lbf Kjj 


season the cultivator is actually forced to submit to the low 
Crop for which England is so anxiously looking.” (Bengal »«'“ ' 
Overland Summary of News, und July, 1861.) • 


o the 1o« of * 
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icale of production, it renders possible a relative contraction of 
he arena. This contraction of arena simultaneous -with, and 
trising from, extension of sea e, whereby a number of useless 
txpenses are cut down, ts owing to the conglomeration of 
abourers, to the aggregation ot various processes, and to the 
oncentration of the means of production. 1 

The combined working day produces, relatively to an equal 
um of isolated working-days, a greater quantity of use-values, 
nd, consequently, diminishes the labour-time necessary for 
he production of a given useful effect. Whether the combined 
/orking-day. in a given case, acquires this increased produc- 
ive power, because it heightens the mechanical force of labour, 
r extends its sphere of action over a greater space, or con- 
tacts the field of production relatively to the scale of produC- 
on, or at the critical moment sets large masses of labour to 
fork, or excites emulation between individuals and raises their 
nimal spirits, or impresses on the similar operations carried on 
y a number of men the stamp of continuity and many-sided- 
ess, or performs simultaneously different operations, or econo- 
11'ses the means of production by use in common, or lends to 
idividual labour the character of average social labour — which- 
ifer of these be the cause of the increase, the special produc- 
ve power of the combined working day is, under all circum- 
:anccs, the social productive power of labour, or the productive 
ower of social labour. This power is due to co-operation 
self. When the labourer co-operates systematically with 
thers, he strips off the fetters of his individuality, and de- 
slopes the capabilities of his species. 1 


As a general rule, labourers cannot co-operatc without being 
rought together: their assemblage in one place is a necessary 
1 In the progress of culture " ill, ind perhaps more than «D, the capital and labour 
V'cb once locnely occupied 500 acres, are now concentrated for tic more complete 
lage of 100." Although “ relatively to the amount of capital and labour employed, 
ace it concentrated, it it an enlarged sphere of prodncuon, 11 compared *0 the 
here of production formerly occupied or »orhed upon by onr tingle independent 
ent of production." (R. Jones : •* An Essay on the Ontubufon of Wealth, ” pan l. 

1 Rent. Loudon, 1S31, p. 191 } r 

* " U forts di ciascuoo uomo t minima, nu la riutuot* ddle minis* for* forma 
a tons took mass tore anche della aomnu delle for* medetime lino a cbe k for* 

• T7. n -. 0 "'. lC 2 tero P° td in tpano della loro uione “ 

1. Carii, Not* to P. Sem, L «. c, *v p. »»«.) 
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condition of their co-operation. Hence wage labourers cannot 
co-opcratc, unless they arc employed simultaneously by the 
same capita), the same capitalist, and unless therefore their 
labour-powers are bought simultaneously by him. The total 
value of these labour-powers, or the amount of »he wages of 
these labourers for a day, or a week, as the case may be, must 
be ready in the pocket of the capitalist, before the workmen 
are assembled for the process of production. The payment of 
300 workmen at once, though only for one day, requires a 
greater outlay of capital, than does the payment of a smaller 
number of men, week by week, during a whole year. Hence 
the number of the labourers that co-operate, or the scale of 
co-operation, depends, in the first instance, on the amount <« 
capita] that the individual capitalist can spare for the purchase 
of labour-power; in other words, on the extent to which * 
single capitalist has command over the means of subsistence or 
a number of labourers. 

And as with the variable, so it is with the constant capital- 
For example, the outlay on raw material is 30 times as great; 
for the capitalist who employs 300 men, as it is for «ch 0 
the 30 capitalists who employ 10 men. The value and quan- 
tity of the instruments of labour used in common do not, it “ 
true, increase at the same rate as the number of workmen* 0“ 
they do increase very considerably. Hence, concentration 
large masses of the means of production in the hands of 
vidual capitalists, is a material condition for the co-operation 
wage-labourers, and the extent of the co-operation or the sea 
of production, depends on the extent of this concentration. ^ 
We saw in a former chapter, that a certain minimum 
of capital was necessary, in order that the number of labour ^ 
simultaneously employed, and, consequently, the amoU ” a 
surplus-val ue produced, might suffice to liberate the emp <7^ 
himself from manual labour, to convert him from a * * 
master into a capitalist, and thus formally to establish c3 P 
list production. We now see that a certain minimum 
is a necessary condition for the conversion of numerous ,s0 ' 
and independent processes into one combined social pro 
We also saw that at first, the subjection of labour to cap 
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was only a formal result of the fact, that the labourer, instead 
of working for himself, works for and consequently under the 
capitalist. By the co-operation of numerous wage-labourers, 
the sway of capital developes into a requisite for carrying on 
the labour-process itself, into a real requisite of production. 
That a capitalist should command on the field of production, 
is now as indispensable as that a general should command on 
the field of battle. 

AH combined labour on a large scale requires, more or less, a 
directing authority, in order to secure the harmonious working 
of the individual activities, and to perform the general func- 
tions that have their origin in the action of the combined 
organism, as distinguished from the action of its separate 
organs. A single violin player is his own conductor; an 
orchestra requires a separate one. The work of directing, 
superintending, and adjusting, becomes one of the functions of 
capital, from the moment that the labour under the control of 
capital, becomes co-operative. Once a function of capital, it 
acquires special characteristics. 

The directing motive, the end and aim of capitalist produc- 
tion, is to extract the greatest possible amount of surplus- 
value , 1 and consequently to exploit labour-power to the greatest 
possible extent. As the number of the co-operating labourers 
increases, so too does their resistance to the domination of 
capital, and with it, the necessity for capital to overcome this 
resistance by counter-pressure. The control exercised by the 
capitalist is not only a special function, due to the nature of 
the social labour-process, and peculiar to that process, but it is, 
at the same time, a function of the exploitation of a social 
labour-process, and is consequently rooted in the unavoidable 
antagonism between the exploiter and the living and labouring 
raw material he exploits. 

Again, in proportion to the increasing mass of the means of 
production, now no longer the property of the labourer, but 
of the capitalist, the necessity increases for some effective 
control over the proper application of those means.* Moreover, 

1 " Profits ... is the sole end of trade.” (J, VanderEnt, 1. c., p. i j.) 

• That Philistine paper, the Spectator, sate, that after the introduction of a 
a sort of partnership between capitalist and workmen in the •• VVirenork Company 
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the co-operation of wage labourers is entirely brought about 
by the capital that employs them. Their union into on? 
single productive body and the establishment of a conr.ericn 
between their individual functions, are matters foreign a 
external to them, are not their own act, but the act of t 
capital that brings and keeps them together. Hence the cc 
nexton existing between their various labours appears to the: 
ideally, in the shape of a preconceived plan of the capital! 
and practically in the shape of the authority of the same ca t - 
talist, in the shape of the powerful will of another, who su 
jects their activity to his aims. If, then, the control of t’ 
capitalist is in substance twofold by reason of the twofol 
nature of the process of production itself, — which, on the on 
hand, is a social process for producing use- values, on t- 
other, a process for creating surplus-value — in form that con 
trol is despotic. As co-operation extends its scale, this desp^ 
ism takes forms peculiar to itself. Just as at first the cap' 
talist is relieved from actual labour so soon as his capitil )>•*' 
reached that minimum amount with which capitalist p r(> 
duction. as such, begins, so now, he hands over the work o 
direct and constant supervision of the individual workmen, 
and groups of workmen, to a special kind of wage lat*>u rff 
An industrial army ot workmen, under the command of j 
capitalist, requires, like a real army, officers (managen). 
sergeants (toremen, overlookers), who. while the work b hf' 1 *- 
done, command in the name of the capitalist. The » of * 
supervision becomes their established and exclusive fun-tm" 
When comparing the mode of production of Isohffd r c,,jn ^ 
and artizans with production by slave labour, the r 0 ‘ ,r,v 
economis* counts this labour of superintendence among ^ 
fjzx /run a t production.' But. when considering the <*p T 


ct Sl^arSnccr llrf rnt mull «u ■ u,<lUa iVfrc* 
*t» ttrf ituull «nu iV» cm pmfxnj «aj> s 
i ruu a. pc rbjpc. uni "l tu'J Atn, fiuMcX 
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ist mode of production, he, on the contrary, treats the work 
of control made necessary by the co-operative character of the 
labour process as identical with the different work of control, 
necessitated by the capitalist character of that process and the 
antagonism of interests between capitalist and labourer . 1 It 
is not because he is a leader of industry that a man is a 
capitalist; on the contrary, he is a leader of industry because 
he is a capitalist. The leadership of industry is an attribute 
of capital, just as in feudal times the functions of general and 
ludgc were attributes of landed property . 1 

The labourer is the owner of his labour-power until he has 
done bargaining for its sale with the capitalist; and he can 
sell no more than what he has — i.e., his individual, iso- 
lated labour-power. This state of things is in no way altered 
by the fact that the capitalist, instead of buying the labour- 
power of one man, buys that of 100, and enters into separate 
contracts with too unconnected men instead of with one. He 
is at liberty to set the too men to work, without letting them 
co-operate. He pays them the value of 100 independent 
labour-powers, bur he does not pay for the combined labour- 
power of the hundred. Being independent of each other, the 
labourers are isolated persons, who enter into relations with 
the capitalist, but not with one another. This co-operation 
begins only with the labour process, but they have then ceased 
to belong to themselves. On entering that process, they be- 
come incorporated with capital. As co-operators, as members 
of a working organism, they are but special modes of existence 
of capital. Hence, the productive power developed by the 
labourer when working in co-operation, is the productive 

•tiwit of production hy slam in the Southern States of North America, continues i 
“ The peasant proprietor (of the North), appropriating the whole produce of hu tod. 
needs no other stimulus to esertion. Superintendence is here completely dispensed 
(Cairo*, l. e, yp *■}> 

* Sir James Steuan, a writer altogether remarkable for hi* quick rye for the 
characteristic aocial distinction! between different mode* of production, says; " Why 
do large undertaking! in the manufacturing way ruin private industry, tmt by coming 
neaiet to the simplicity of slams l " Pnn. of Pol. Econ,” London, 1767, t. I, p. 
»<7, its ) 

• Auguste Comte and hii achool might therefore hare shown that feudal lonli are 
an eternal necessity in thr same way that they hare done in the caw of the Wi» 
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power of capital. This power is developed gratuitously, when- 
ever the workmen arc placed under given conditions, and it is 
capital that places them under such conditions. Because this 
power costs capital nothing, and because, on the other hand, 
the labourer himself does not develop it before his labour 
belongs to capital, it appears as a power with which capita! 
is endowed by Nature-— a productive povrer that is immanent 
in capital. 

The colossal effects of simple co-operation are to be seei 
the gigantic structures of the ancient Asiatics, Egypt!; 
Etruscans, &c. “ It has happened in times past that ti 
Oriental States, after supplying the expenses of their civil i 
military establishments, have found themselves in possess 
of a surplus which they could apply to works of magnified 
or utility, and in the construction of these their command o' 
the hands and arms of almost the entire non-agricultu 
population has produced stupendous monuments which s 
indicate their power. The teeming valley of the Nile . 
produced food for a swarming non-agricultural population, * 
this food, belonging to the monarch and the priesthood, afford 
the means of erecting the mighty monuments which filled*, 
land. ... In moving the colossal statues and vast masses 
which the transport creates wonder, human labour a!m c 
alone, was prodigally used. . . . The number of the labourers « 
the concentration of their efforts sufficed. We see mighty^ 
reefs rising from the depths of the ocean into islands and 6 ri 
land, yet each individual depositor is puny, weak, and c° 
temptible. The non-agricultural labourers of an 
monarchy have little but their individual bodily exertions 
bring to the task, but their number is their strength, and 
power of directing these masses gave rise to the palaces an 
temples, the pyramids, and the armies of gigantic statues 
which the remains astonish and perplex us. It that c ^ 
finement of the revenues which feed them, to one or ** 
hands, which makes such undertakings possible. 1 


' R- Jonc*. “ Text-book of Lectom," &- c., |>p. 77. ?*• ,n * rn l ^ 
£|tjptun, and other coOeetion* in London, an a in other Europe*” dp 
u* eyr-witonm of the model of carrying on that co-oprratire labour. 
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power of Asiatic and Egyptian kings, Etruscan theocrats, &c., 
has in modem society been transferred to the capitalist, 
whether he be an isolated, or as in joint stock companies, a 
collective capitalist. 

Co-operation, such as we find it at the dawn of human 
development, among races who live by the chase , 1 or, say, in 
the agriculture of Indian communities, is based, on the one 
hand, on ownership in common of the means of production, 
and on the other hand, on the fact, that in those cases, each 
individual has no more tom himself off from the navel- 
string of his tribe or community, than each bee has freed 
itself from connexion with the hive. Such co-operation is 
distinguished from capitalistic co-operation by both of the 
above characteristics. The sporadic application of co-operation 
on a large scale in ancient times, in the middle ages, and in 
modem colonies, reposes on relations of dominion and servi- 
tude, principally on slavery. The capitalistic form, on the 
contrary, presupposes from first to last, the free wage labourer, 
who sells his labour-power to capital. Historically, however, 
this form is developed in opposition to peasant agriculture 
and to the carrying on of independent handicrafts whether in 
guilds or not . 1 From the standpoint of these, capitalistic co- 
operation does not manifest itself as a particular historical 
form of co-opeTation, but co-opeTation itself appears to be a 
historical form peculiar to, and specifically distinguishing, the 
capitalist process of production. 

Just as the social productive power of labour that is de- 
veloped by co-opemion, appears to be the productive power 
of capital, so co-operation itself, contrasted with the process of 
production carried on by isolated independent labourers, or 
even by small employers, appears to be a specific form of the 

■ Linguet is probably right, when in fau " Theorie de* Lon Gviles," he declares 
huntmg^to be the first form of co-operation, and man-hunting (war) one of the earliest 

• Peasant agriculture on a small scale, and the carrying on ot independent handi- 
crafts, which together form the basis of the feudal mode of production, and after 
the dissolution of that system, continue side by side with the capitalist mode, also 
form the economic foundation of the classical communities at their best, after the 
primitive form of ownership of land in common had disappeared and before slavery 
had seized on production in earnest. 
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capitalist process of production. It is the first change experi- 
enced by the actual labour-process, when subjected to capital 
This change takes place spontaneously. The simultaneous 
employment of a large number of wage-labourers, in one r * 
the same process, which is a necessary condition of this chin 
also forms the starting point of capitalist production T 
point coincides with the birth of capital itself. If then, on l 
one hand, the capitalist mode of production presents itself 
us historically, as a necessary condition to the transfornuti 
of the labour-process into a social process, so, on the other hafl 
this social form of the labour-process presents itself, as a meth' 
employed by capital for the more profitable exploitation 
iabour, by increasing that labour’s productiveness. 

In the elementary form, under which we have hither 
viewed it, co-operation is a necessary concomitant of all p n 
duction on a large scale, but it docs not, in itself, rcprci« 
a fixed form characteristic of a particular epoch in the devclof 
ment of the capitalist mode of production. At the nit** 1 
appears to do so, and that only approximately, in the hind* 
craft-like beginnings of manufacture,' and in that kind * 
agriculture on a large scale, which corresponds to the epoch c 
manufacture, and is distinguished from peasant agriculture 
mainly by (he number of the labourers simultaneously env 
ployed, and by the mass ot the means of production con 
centrated tor their use. >implc co-operation is almys t ^ 
prevailing form, in those branches of production tn w ' llV j 
capital operates on a large scale, and division of lalmuf * r 


machinery play but a suliordinatc part. 

Co-operation ever constitutes the fundamental form o * 
capitalist mode of production: nevertheless, the element**/ 
form ot co-operation continues ro subsist as a particular 1< f ^ 
cf capitalist production side by s/de with the more de vc,l ’i 
forms of that mode of production. 


I " Wa. Ser < 1 * u tr4 . 1 1 tm.Uifcrt mill 1 s” ^ 
ux , <i I « >V mty In Jf a.iil »**<>-■* .* ^ 

|ur , „ u* *_* _. J, t, w l<r W - .in <■' ■' *' * ^ 

In " IV V»i»i ” lout*. Iff. f i<. ft »*' ' 
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CHAPTER TIV 

DIVISION OF LABOUR AND MANUFACTURE 

SECTION i . — TWOFOLD ORIGIN OF MANUFACTURE. 

That co-operation which is based on division of lahour, 
assumes its typical form in manufacture, and is the prevalent 
characteristic form of the capitalist process of production 
throughout the manufacturing period properly so called. 
That period, rough! speaking, extends from the middle of the 
1 6th to the last third of the 18th century. 

Manufacture takes its rise in two ways : — 

(t.) By the assemblage, in one workshop under the control 
of a single capitalist, of labourers belonging to various inde- 
pendent handicrafts, but through whose hands a given article 
must pass on its way to completion. A carriage, for example, 
was formerly the product of the labour of a great number of in- 
dependent artificers, such as wheelwrights, harness-makers, 
tailors, locksmiths, upholsterers, turners, fringe-makers, 
glaziers, painters, polishers, gilders. &c., In the manufacture 
of carriages, however, all these different artificers are assembled 
in one building, where they work into one another’s hands. It 
is true that a carriage cannot be gilt before it has been made. 
But If a number of carriages are being made simultaneously, 
some may be in the hands of the gilders while Others are going 
through an earlier process. So far, we are still in the domain 
of simple co-operation, which finds its materials ready to hand 
in the shape of men and things. But very soon an important 
change takes place. The tailor, the locksmith, and the other 
artificers, being now exclusively occupied in carri3ge-maktng, 
each gradually loses, through want of practice, the ability to 
carry on, to its full extent, his old handicraft. But, on the 
other hand, his activity now confined in one groove, assumes the 
form best adapted to the narrowed sphere of action. At first, 
carriage manufacture is a combination of various independent 
handicrafts. By degrees, it becomes the splitting up of carriage 
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making into its various detail processes, each of which 
crystallizes into the exclusive function of a particular work- 
man, the manufacture, as a whole, being carried on by the men 
in conjunction. In the same way, cloth manufacture, as also a 
whole series of other manufactures, arose by combinir 
different handicrafts together under the control of a sing 
capitalist . 1 

(2.) Manufacture also arises in a way exactly the reverse c 
this — namely, by one capitalist employing simultaneously i: 
one workshop a number of artificers, who all do the same, 0 
the same kind of work, such as making paper, type, or needles 
This is co-operation in its most elementary form. Each ol 
these artificers (with the help, perhaps, of one or two appren- 
tices), makes the entire commodity, and he consequent!/ 
performs in succession all the operations necessary for its 
production. He still works in his old handicraft-like 7 • 

But very soon external circumstances cause a different use to 
be made of the concentration of the workmen on one spot, and 
of the simultaneousness of their work. An increased quantity 
of the article has perhaps to be delivered within a given time. 
The work is therefore re-distributed, Instead of each man 
being allowed to perform all the various operations in succes" 
sion, these operations are changed into disconnected, isolated 
ones, carried on side by side; each is assigned to a different 
artificer, and the whole of them together are performed simu 
taneously by the co-operating workmen. This accidenta 
repartition gets repeated, devdopes advantages of its own. an 
gradually ossifies into a systematic division of labour. 1 
• To give a modern instance: The silk spinning and weaving of r^J**ui» 
Nimes “cst touce patriarcalej elle emploie beaucoup de femmes e« a enhn“J 
sans les ipuiser ni les eorromprei elle les la use dans leur belles ralltVs de U ^ 
du Var, de 1‘Isiit, de Vaucluse, pour j il ever des v< 


et divider Jrurs coconii 

elle nentre dans one veritable fa&rique. Poor itre sussi bien obseiyi . . . 
de U division da crara il t'j relit d‘aa ctneiin special, il f a ben 
des moulineors, des teintuners, des encollcurs, puis des tiMeramiii man Ms a. 

rfccis dans on mime itablissement, re dependent pas d'un mime »M™I 
torn indi pendants." (A. Blanquit “Coun d'Econ. IndostrieUe" 

Blaise. Paris i*J*-J9» PP- 79)- Since BUmjui wrote this the various ui*r^ 

labourers have, to some extent, been united in factories, [A ftd since 
the above, the powerloom hu invaded these factories, and is no 
superseding the ban Jiuom. — Ell.] [For alb German edition see 
rrfrvtt, 1 9-f6) ]. 
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commodity, from being the individual product of an inde- 
pendent artificer, becomes the social product of a union of 
artificers, each of whom performs one, and only one, of the 
constituent partial operations. The same operations which, in 
the case of a papermaker belonging to a German Guild, merged 
one into the other as the successive acts of one artificer, became 
in the Dutch paper manufacture so many partial operations 
carried on side by side by numerous co-operating labourers. 
The needlemaker of the Nuremberg Guild was the corner- 
stone on which the English needle manufacture was raised. 
But white in Nuremberg that single artificer performed a series 
of perhaps 20 operations one after another, in England it was 
not long before there were 20 needlemakers side by side, each 
performing one alone of those 20 operations 1 and in conse- 
quence of further experience, each of those 20 operations was 
again split up, isolated, and made the exclusive function of a 
separate workman. 

The mode in which manufacture arises, its growth out of 
handicrafts, is therefore twofold. On the one hand, it arises 
from the union of various independent handicrafts, which 
become stripped of their independence and specialised to such 
an extent as to be reduced to mere supplementary partial pro- 
cesses in the production of one particular commodity. On the 
other hand, it arises from the co-operation of artificers of one 
handicraft; it splits up that particular handicraft into its various 
detail operations, isolating, and making these operations 
independent of one another up to the point where each becomes 
the exclusive function of a particular labourer. On the one 
hand, therefore, manufacture either introduces division of 
labour into a process of production, or further developes that 
division; on the other hand, it unites together handicrafts that 
were formerly separate. But whatever may have been its 
particular starting point, its final form is invariably the same 
— a productive mechanism whose parts are human beings. 

For a proper understanding of the division of labour in 
manufacture, it is essential that the following points be firmly 
grasped. First, the decomposition of a process of production 
into its various successive steps coincides, here, strictly with 

Capital 
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the resolution of a handicraft into its successive manual 
operations. Whether complex or simple, each operation to 
to be done by hand, retains the character of a handicraft, and 
is therefore dependent on fhc strength, s kill, quickness, and 
sureness, of the individual workman in handling his tools 
The handicraft continues to be the basis. This narrow 
technical basis excludes a really scientific analysis of any 
definite process of industrial production* since it is still a con- 
dition that each detail process gone through by the product 
must be capable of being done by hand and of forming, in 1(5 
way, a separate handicraft. It is just because handicraft skill 
continues, in this way, to be the foundation of the process 
production, that each workman becomes exclusively assign 
to a partial function, and that for the rest of his life, his laboi 
power is turned into the organ of this detail functionl 
Secondly, this division of labour is a particular sort of < 
operation, and many of its disadvantages spring from & 
general character of co-operation, and not from this parties 
form of it, 

SECTION a.— THE DETAIL LABOURER AND HIS IMPLEMENTS 
If we now go more into detail, it is, in the first place, ciet 
that a labourer who all his life performs one and the saifl 
simple operation, contorts his whole body into the automata 
specialised implement of that operation. Consequently, 
takes less time in doing it, than the artificer who performs ■ 
whole series of operations in succession. But the collect) 
labourer, who constitutes the living mechanism of manufacture 
is made up solely of such specialised detail labourers. Hence 
in comparison with the independent handicraft, more is P 1 ^ 
duced in a given time, or the productive power of 
increased.* Moreover, when once this fractional work is 
tablished as the exclusive function of one person, the met 
it employs become perfected. The workman's contmu 

1 “ The more any manufacture of much earirty shall he doenbuted 
to different artists, the »ame mint needs he better done and with C rTJ [ er ,. 
with less Um of time and labour."* ("The Adruugti of the Fast I® t 
Eon JIB, p 7t.J 
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repetition of the same simple act, and the concentration of his 
attention on it, teach him by experience how to attain the 
desired effect with the minimum of exertion. But since there 
arc always several generations of labourers living at one time, 
and working together at the manufacture of a given article, 
the technical skill, the tricks of the trade thus acquired, 
become established, and ate accumulated and handed down. 1 
Manufacture, in fact, produces the skill of the detail labourer, 
by reproducing, and systematically driving to an extreme 
within the workshop, the naturally developed differentiation ot 
trades, which it found ready to hand in society at large. On 
thc-other-hamUjiic^Dn version of fractional work into the lifr- 
calhng- ofjmc man, corresponds to the tendency «hown by 
earlier .societies, to make trades hereditary; cither to petrify 
them, into castes, or whenever definite historical conditions 
beget in the individual a tendency to vary in a manner incom- 
patibltTwnh the nature of castes, to ossify them into guilds. 
Castes and guilds arise from the action of the same natural 
law, that regulates the differentiation of plants and animals 
into species and varieties, except that, when a certain degree 
of development has been reached, the heredity of castes and 
the exclusiveness of guilds are ordained as a law of society.* 
'* The muslins of Dakka in fineness, the calicoes and other piece 
goods of Coromandel in brilliant and durable colours, have 
never been surpassed. Yet they are produced without capital, 
machinery, division of labour, or any of those means which 
give such facilities to the manufacturing interest of Europe. 
The weaver is merely a detached individual, working a web 

• “ Easy labour is transmitted shiU." (Th. Ilodgsbn, L c, p. taj.) 

* “The aru also have ... in Egypt reached the requisite degree of perfection. 
For it is the only country where artificers may not in any way meddle with the 
affairs of another claw of citizens, but must follow that calling alone which by law is 
hereditary in their clan. .... to other countries It is found that tradesmen divide 
their attention between too many objects At one time they try agriculture, at 
another they take to commerce, at another they busy themselves with two or three 
occupations at once. In free countries, they mostly frequent the assemblies of the 

p^’p'o In Egypt, on the contrary, every artificer is severely punished if he 

meddles with affaire of State, or carries oo several trades at once. Thu, there is 
nothing to disturb their application to their calling. . . . Moreover, since they in- 
herit from their forefathers numerous roles, they are eager to discover fresh advantages." 
(Diodorus Siculus , Eibl. Hut. L s. e. 74 ) 
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when ordered of a customer, and with a loom of the rudest 
construction, consisting sometimes of a few branches or bars of 
wood, put roughly together. There is even no expedient for 
rolling up the warp; the loom must therefore be kept 
stretched to its full length, and becomes so inconveniently 
large, that it cannot be contained within the hut of tl 
manufacturer, who is therefore compelled to ply his trade i 
the open air, where it is interrupted by every vicissitude < 
the weather.” 1 It is only the special skill accumulated frot 
generation to generation, and transmitted from father to sor 
that gives to the Hindoo, as it does to the spider, this pro 
ficiency. And yet the work of such a Hindoo weaver is ver 
complicated, compared with that of a manufacturing labourer 
An artificer, who performs one after another the vanou 1 
fractional operations in the production of a finished article; 
must at one time change his place, at another his tools. The 
transition from one operation to another interrupts the 
of his labour, and creates, so to say, gaps in his working day 
These gaps close up so soon as he is tied to one and the same 
operation all day long; they vanish in proportion as the 
changes in his work diminish. The resulting increased pro - 
ductive power is owing either to an increased expenditure 
of labour-power in a given time — />., to increased intensity 
of labour — or to a decrease in the amount of labour-power un- 
productively consumed. The extra expenditure, of power, 
demanded by every transition from rest to motion, is made P 
for by prolonging the duration of the normal velocity w e° 
once acquired. On the other hand, constant labour of one 
uniform kind disturbs the intensity and flow of a man s anl ^ 
spirits, which find recreation and delight in mere change 
activity. 

The productiveness of labour depends not only on i the P 
ficiency of the workman, but on the perfection of hts 1 
Tools of th? same kind, such as knives, drills, gimlets, 
mers, &c., may be employed in different processes; an 


* lYriiOncal'ana GcscnmiVe tecoanr ofEtix. iWj'j, etc"., Jy ,, i«i» 

W, two. Are., Edinburgh, 1S31. r. II. p. 449. Tbe Iodian l»m u upn„ 
wirp u 1 ire tc bed renicaily. 
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same tool may sen e various purposes in a single process. But 
so soon as the different operations of a labour-process are dis- 
connected the one from the other, and each fractional operation 
acquires in the hands of the detail labourer a suitable and 
peculiar form, alteration become necessary in the implements 
that previously served more than one purpose. The direction 
taken by this change is determined by the difficulties ex- 
perienced in consequence of the unchanged form of the imple- 
ment. Manufacture is characterized by the differentiation of 
the 'nstrumenrs of labour — a differentiation whereby imple- 
ments' of a given sort acquire fixed shapes, adapted to each 
particular application, and by the specialisation of those in- 
struments, giving to each special implement its full play only 
in the hands of a specific detail labourer. In Birmingham 
alone $00 varieties of hammers are produced, and not only is 
each adapted to one particular process, but several varieties 
often serve exclusively for the different operations in one and 
the same process. The manufacturing period simplifies, im- 
proves, and multiplies the implements of labour, by adapting 
them to the exclusively special functions of each detail la- 
bourer.* It thus creates at the same time one of the material 
conditions for the existence of machinery, which consists of a 
Combination of simple instruments. 

The detail labourer and his implements are the simplest 
elements of manufacture. Let us now turn to its aspect as a 
whole. 

SECTION j, — THE TWO FUNDAMENTAL FORMS OF MANUFAC- 
TURE, HETEROGENEOUS MANUFACTURE, SERIAL MANU- 
FACTURE. 

The organisation of manufacture has two fundamental forms, 
which, in spite of occasional blending, are essentially different 

■ Darwin in hi* epoch-making work on the origin of apecies, remarks, with reference 
to the natural orgins of plants and animals, ” So long as one and the tame organ ha* 
different kinds of work to perform, a ground for its changeability may possibly be 
found in this, that natural selection preserves or suppresses each small variation of 
form less carefully than if that organ were destined for one special purpose alone. 
Thus, knives that are adapted t a cut «U sorts of things, may, on she whole, be of one 
shapes bur an implement destined to be used exclusively in one way must hate a 
different shape tor every different use." 
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>n kmJ. awJ, mnrnrvcr, ptay very distinct parts in the sub- 
«cqucw transformation of manufacture into modem industry 
earned on hr machinery. This double character arises fros 
the nature of the article produced. This article either results 
from the mere mechanical fitting together of partial produce 
made independently, or owes its completed shape to a scriesof 
connected processes and manipulations. 

A locomotive, for instance, consists of more than 500 o inde- 
pendent parts. It cannot, however, serve as an example^ 
the first kind of genuine manufacture, for it is a structure 
produced by modern mechanical industry. But a watch can; 
and William Petty used it to illustrate the division of labour 
in rrunutacuirc. Formerly the individual work of a Nureci- 
berg artificer, the watch has been transformed into the social 
product of an immense number of detail labourers, such « 
mainspring makers, dial makers, spiral spring makers, jcwelW 
hole makers, ruby lever makers, hand makers, case makers' 
screw makers, gilders, with numerous sub-divisions, such a* 
wheel makers (brasrand steel separate), pin makers, movemen 1 
makers, achcveur de pignon (fixes the wheels on the axles, 
polishes the facets, &rc.), pivot makers, planteur de finissag 4 
(puts the wheels and springs in the works), finisseur de bardlet 
(cuts teeth in the wheels, makes the holes of the right sire, 
&c.), escapement makers, cylinder makers for cylinder escape- 
ments, escapement wheel makers, balance wheel makers, f* 
quette makers (apparatus for regulating the watch), * 
planteur d’dchappement (escapement maker proper); then ' 
repasseur de bariller (finishes the box for the spring, . 
steel polishers, wheel polishers, screw polishers, figure p a!nrc , 
dial enamellers (melt the enamel on the copper), fabricate 
pendants (makes the ring by which the case is hung), ^ mss 
de charnifcre (puts the brass hinge in the cover, &c.), faiseuc ^ 
secret (puts in the springs that open the case), graveur, asc ’ 
polisseur de boite, &c., &c., and last of all the repasseur, 
fits together the whole watch and hands it over in * g 01 * 
state. Only a few parts of the watch pass throug * cVI \ e 
hands; and all these membra disjecta come together or 
first time in the hand that binds them into one mec an 
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whole. This external relation between the finished product, 
and its various and diverse elements makes it, as well in this 
case as in the case of all similar finished articles, a matter of 
chance whether the detail labourers are brought together in 
one workshop or not. The detail operations may further be 
carried on like so many independent handicrafts, as they are 
in the Cantons of Yaud and NeufcMtel; while in Geneva there 
exist large watch manufactories where the detail labourers 
directly co-operate under the control of a single capitalist. 
And even in the latter case the dial, the springs, and the case, 
are seldom made in the factory itself. To carry on the trade 
as a manufacture, with concentration of workmen, is, in the 
watch trade, profitable only under exceptional conditions, be- 
cause competition is greater between the labourers who desire 
to work at home, and because the splitting up of the work 
into a number of heterogeneous processes, permits but little 
use of the instruments of labour in common, and the capitalist, 
by scattering the work, saves the outlay on workshops, &c.* 
Nevertheless the position of this detail labourer who, though 
he works at home, does so for a capitalist (manufacturer, 
^tablisseur), is very different from that of the independent 
artificer, who works for his own customers.* 

The second kind of manufacture, its perfected form, pro- 
duces articles that go through connected phases of develop- 

' In the year 1*54 Ctntv» produced to,ooo s.»ietrs, which a noi one-fifth of the 
production in the Canton of NeufchlirL La Chaua-dc-Food alone, which we may 
look upon aa a huge watch manufactory, produce! yearly twice as many is Geneva. 
From rSjd-Si Genera produced 7 50,000 watches. See “ Report from Genera on the 
Watch Trade M in " Report! by ILM.’l Secretaries of Embassy and Legation oa the 
Manufactures, Commerce, No 6, 1 1 63." The want of connexion alone, between 
the procrues into which the production of artklca that merely consist of parts fitted 
together is split up, tmkri it rery difficult to conrert inch a manufacture into a 
branch of modem industry carried on by machinery 1 but m the ease of a watch there 
are two other impediments in addition, the minuteness and delicacy of its parts, and 
its character aa an article of luxury. Hence their variety, which is such, chat in the 
fcetl London houses scarcely a dojen watches are made alike in the course of a year. 
The watch manufactory of Messrs. Vacheron tc Constantin, in which machinery has 
betn employed with success, produces at the most three or four different varieties of 

» In watchmaking, that classical example of heterogeneous manufacture, we mav 
•tody with great accuracy the above mentioned differentiation and specialisation of 
the instruments of labour caused by the sob-division of handicrafts 
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ment, through a series of processes step by step, like the wire 
in the manufacture of needles, which passes through the hands 
of 72 and sometimes even 92 different detail workmen. 

In so far as such a manufacture, when first started, com- 
bines scattered handicrafts, it lessens the space by which the 
various phases of production are separated from each other. 
The time taken in passing from one stage to another u 
shortened, so is the labour that effectuates this passage.' In 
comparison with a handicraft, productive power is gained, and 
this gain is owing to the general co-operative character of 
manufacture. On the other hand, division of labour, which is 
the distinguishing principle of manufacture, requires the isola- 
tion of the various stages of production and their indepenc 
ence of each other. The establishment and maintenance of 
connexion between the isolated functions necessitates the tn 
cessant transport of the article from one hand to another, an< 
from one process to another. From the standpoint of moden 
mechanical industry, this necessity stands forth as a character' 
istic and costly disadvantage, and one that is immanent in the 
principle of manufacture.* 

If we confine our attention to some particular lot of raff 
materials, of rags, for instance, in paper manufacture, or ot 
wire in needle manufacture, we perceive that it passes i« 
succession through a series of stages in the hands of toe 
various detail workmen until completion. On the other hana, 
if we look at the workshop as a whole, we see the raw matena 
in all the stages of its production at the same time. The co- 
lective labourer, with one set of his many hands armed Wlt 
one kind of tools, draws the wire, with another set, > arfn 5, 
with different tools, he, at the same time, straightens it, J” ‘ 
another, he cuts it, with another, points it, and so on. 
different detail processes, which were successive in time, 
become simultaneous, go on side by side in space. »* cn ' 

“ In »o (tw a cohabitation of the people, the carriage mu»t nerds hr Ic**- f" 
Advantage* of the East India Trade,” p. lof ) tl *. 

* “ The isolation of the different *tage* of manufacture, comerjurtt «po • 
plorment of manual labour, add* immensely to the cost of ’ tgjjtfry 

mainly truing from the men nmonU from one proem to another l 

of Nation!.” Lord , tSjj Part It, p aoo.) 
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production of a greater quantum of finished commodities in a 
given time . 1 This simultaneity, it is true, is due to the 
general co-operative form of the process as a 'whole*, but 
Manufacture not only finds the conditions for co-operation 
ready to hand, it also, to some extent, creates them by the 
sub-division of handicraft labour. On the other hand, it 
accomplishes this social organisation of the labour -process only 
by riveting each labourer to a single fractional detail. 

Since the fractional product of each detail labourer is, at the 
same time, only a particular stage in the development of one 
and the same finished article, each labourer, or each group of 
labourers, prepares the raw material for another labourer or 
group. The result of the labour of the one is the starting 
point for the labour of the other. The one workman therefore 
gives occupation directly to the other. The labour-time 
necessary in each partial process, for attaining the desired 
effect, is learnt by experience; and the mechanism of Manu- 
facture, as a whole, is based on the assumption that a given 
result will be obtained in a given time. It is only on this 
assumption that the various supplementary labour-processes 
can proceed uninterruptedly, simultaneously, and side by side. 
It is clear that this direct dependence of the operations, and 
therefore of the labourers, on each other, compels each one of 
them to spend on his work no more than the necessary time, 
and thus a continuity, uniformity, regularity, order , 1 and even 
intensity of labour, of quite a different kind, is begotten than 
is to be found in an independent handicraft or even in simple 
co-operation. The rule, that the labour-time expended on a 
commodity should not exceed that which, is socially necessary 
for its production, appears, in the production of commodities 
generally, to be established by the mere effect of competition; 

* “ It (the division of labour) produces •!*> an economy of time by separating the 
worV mto ns different branches, all of which may be carried on into execution at the 
nine moment. . . By carrying on all the different processes at once, which an in- 
dividual murt have executed separately, h becomes possible to produce a multitude 
of pins completely finished in the same time as a single pin might bare been either 
cut 0* pointed." (Dugald Stewart. 1. c-. p. ]i 9 ) 

* "The more variety of artists to every manufacture ... the greater the order 
and regularity of every watt, the same must needs be done m less tiny, the labour 
must he less." f The Advantages,” Ac, p. It ) 
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do certain kinds of work just as well on a large as on a small 
scale; for instance, the labour of superintendence, the carriage 
of the fractional product from one stage to the next, fee. The 
isolation of such functions, their allotment to a particular 
labourer, docs not become advantageous till alter an increase 
in the number of labourers employed; but this increase must 
affect every group proportionally. 

The isolated group of labourers to whom any particular 
detail function is assigned, is made up of homogeneous ele- 
ments, and is one of the constituent parts of the total 
mechanism. In many manufactures, however, the group 
itself is an organised body of labour, the total mechanism being 
a repetition or multiplication of these elementary organisms. 
Take, for instance, the manufacture of glass bottles. It may 
be resolved into three essentially different stages. First, the 
preliminary stage, consisting of the preparation of the com- 
ponents of the glass, mixing the sand and hme.&c., and melting 
them into a fluid mass of glass.* Various detail labourers are 
employed in this first stage, as also in the final one of removing 
the bottles from the drying furnace, sorting and packing them, 
8rc. In the middle, between these two stages, comes the glass 
melting proper, the manipulation of the fluid mass. At each 
mouth of the furnace, there works a group, called “ the hole,” 
consisting of one bottlemaker or finisher, one blower, one 
gatherer, one putter-up or whetter-off, and one taker-in. These 
five detail workers are so many special organs of a single work- 
ing organism that acts only as a whole, and therefore can oper- 
ate only by the direct co-operation of the whole five. The 
whole body is paralysed if but one of its members be wanting. 
But a glass furnace has several openings (in England from 4 to 
6), each of which contains an earthenware melting-pot full of 
molten glass, and employs a similar fi«-membered group of 
workers. The organisation of each group is based on division 
of labour, but the bond between the different groups is simple 
co-operation, which, by using in common one of the means of 

• I" England, ibe meluog-fumace h distinct from the glass-furnace in which the 
» manipulated. to Belgium, one and the tame furnace sestet tot both 
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sincr, to etprcM nur'Hvri superficially, each single producer 
obliged eo sell his commodity at its market price. In 
Manufacture, on the contrary, the turning out of a given 
quantum of product in a given time is a technical l.uv of the 
process of production itself.* 

Different operations rake, however, unequal periods and 
yield therefore, in equal times unequal quantities of fractional 
products. If, therefore, the same labourer has, day after day, 
to perform the same operation, there must be a different 
number of labourers for each operation; for instance, in type 
manufacture, there arc four founders and two breakers roone 
rubber: the founder casts 2,000 type an hour, the breaks 
breaks up 4,000, and the rubber polishes 8,000. Here we 
have again the principle of co-operation in its simplest form, the 
simultaneous employment of many doing the same thing; 
now, this principle is the expression of an organic relation 
The division of labour, as carried out in Manufacture, notonl 
simplifies and multiplies the qualitatively different parts of tb 
social collective labourer, but also creates a fixed mathematic 
relation or ratio which regulates the quantitative extent of tho* 
parts — i.e., the relative number of labourers, or the relaovi 
size of the group of labourers, for each detail operation. 1 
dcvelopcs, along with the qualitative sub-division of the soaa 
labour process, a quantitative rule and proportionality for d* 1 
process. 

When once the most fitting proportion has been expC“ 
mentally established for the numbers of the detail labourers m 
the various groups when producing on a given scale, that sea 
can be extended only by employing a multiple of each particu 
Jar group. 1 There is this to boot, that the same individua can 


1 Nevertheless, the manufacturing system, in many branches of industry, 
this result but very imperfectly, because it knows Dot how to control witn 
the general chemical and physical conditions of the process of production. m . 

» " When (from the peculiar nature of the produce of each manufactory;. ^ 
ber of processes into which it is most advantageous to divide it is ascertain , ^ 

as the number of individuals to be employed, then all other manufi' «on 
Dot employ a direct multiple of this number will produce the article at a 6 y Js j. 
. . . Hence arises one of the cause* of the great sire of manufacturin,, 
ments.” (C. Babbage. “ On the Economy of Machinery." tst to £-° * 

Cb ni, p. 171-173.) 
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do certain kinds of work just as well on a large as on a small 
scale; for instance, the labour of superintendence, the carriage 
of the fractional product from one stage to the next, &c. The 
isolation of such functions, their allotment to a particular 
labourer, does not become advantageous till after an increase 
in the number of labourers employed; but this increase must 
affect every group proportionally. 

The isolated group of labourers to whom any particular 
detail function is assigned, is made up of homogeneous ele- 
ments, and is one of the constituent parts of the total 
mechanism. In many manufactures, however, the group 
itself is an organised body oflabour, the total mechanism being 
a repetition or multiplication of these elementary organisms. 
Take, for instance, the manufacture ot glass bottles. It may 
be resolved into three essentially different stages. First, the 
preliminary stage, consisting of the preparation of the com- 
ponents of the glass, mixing the sand and lime, & c., and melting 
them into a fluid mass of glass. 1 Various detail labourers are 
employed in this first stage, as also in the final one of removing 
the bottles from the drying furnace, sorting and packing them, 
& c. In the middle, between these two stages, comes the glass 
melting proper, the manipulation of the fluid mass. At each 
mouth, of the furnace, there works a group, called “ the hole,” 
consisting of one bottlemakcr or finisher, one blower, one 
gatherer, one putter-up or whetter-off, and one taker-m. These 
five detail workers are so many special organs of a single work- 
ing organism that acts only as a whole, and therefore can oper- 
ate only by the direct co-operation of the whole five. The 
whole body is paralyred if but one of its members be wanting. 
But a glass furnace has several openings (in England from 4 to 
6), each of which contains an earthenware melting-pot full of 
molten glass, and employs a similar five-membered group of 
workers. The organisation of each group is based on division 
of labour, but the bond between the different groups is simple 
co-operation, which, by using in common one of the means of 

1 In England. the melting-furnace n distinct from the gtass-furnaoe In which the 
g'-aw it manipulated. In Belgium, one and the tame furnace »rre» tor both 
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production, the furnace, causes itto be more economically con- 
sumed. Such a furnace, with its 4-6 groups, constitutes a 
glass house; and a glass manufactory comprises a number of 
such glass houses, together with the apparatus and workmen 
requisite for the preparatory and final stages. 

Finally, just as Manufacture arises in part from the combina- 
tion of various handicrafts, so, too, it developes into a combina- 
tion of various manufactures. The larger English glass 
manufacturers, for instance, make their own earthenware 
melting-pots, because, on the quality of these depends, to a 
great extent, the success or failure of the process. The manu- 
facture of one of the means of production is here united with 
that of the product. On the other hand, the manufacture of 
the product may be united with other manufactures, of which 
that product is the raw material, or with the products of which 
it is itself subsequently mixed. Thus, we find the manufacture 
of flint glass combined with that of glass cutting and brass 
founding; the latter for the metal settings of various article* 
of glass. The various manufactures so combined formmoreor 
Jess separate departments of a larger manufacture, but are *t 
the same time independent processes, each with its own 
division of labour. In spite of the many advantages offered by 
thiscombinationofmanufactures.it never grows into a complex 
technical system on its own foundation. That happens only 
on its transformation into an industry' carried on by machinery- 
Early in the manufacturing period, the principle of lessening 
the necessary' labour-time in the production of commodities 
was accepted and formulated: and the use of machines, espec*" 
ally for certain simple first processes that have to be conduct* 
on a very large scale, and with the application of great force, 
sprang up here and there. Thus, at an early period in faf* 
manufacture, the tearing up of the rags was done by P a f <f 
mills; and in metal works, the pounding of the ores 
effected by stamping mills.* The Roman Empire had hsi>“ 

• Tfe* an br >rrf> ffrwi SV. Pttty, John RrtUn. Vwris-on. " T u ^ 

T*z-l*pc* of »!* Xnuis/’ind J V,r..irr!.r.(. 6M In G*rnn.n ^ 

• tovurl] (tc cctj of tkc tt ib crftr uxy, nuu/, wJ wv, M,J * u 

kar Lag u! * *. L- j £ oeex. 
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down the elementary form of all machinery in the water- 
wheel . 1 

The handicraft period bequeathed to us the great inventions 
of the compass, of gunpowder, of type-printing, and of the 
automatic clock. But, on the whole, machinery played that 
subordinate part which Adam Smith assigns to it in compari- 
son with division of labour . 4 The sporadic use of machinery 
in the 17th century was of the greatest importance, because it 
supplied the great mathematicians of that time with a practical 
basis and stimulant to the creation of the science of mechanics. 

The collective labourer, formed by the combination of a 
number of detail labourers, is the machinery specially char- 
acteristic of the manufacturing period. The various operations 
that are preformed in turns by the producer of a commodity, 
and coalesce one with another during the progress of produc- 
tion, lay claim to him in various ways. In one operation he 
must exert more strength, in another more skill, in another 
more attention ; and the same individual does not possess all 
these qualities in an equal degree. After Manufacture has 
once separated, made independent, and isolated the various 
operations, the labourers are divided, classified, and grouped 
according to their predominating qualities. If their natural 
endowments arc, on the one hand, the foundation on which 
the division of labour is built up, on the other hand, Manu- 
facture, once introduced, dcvelopcs in them new powers that 
are by nature fitted only for limited and special functions. 
The collective labourer now possesses, in an equal degree of 

» The whole history of the development of machinery can be traced in the history 
of the corn mill. The fictory.in England is still a " mill." In German technological 
works of the first decade of this century, the term " milhle ” u still found in use, not 
Only for all machinery driven by the forces of Nature, but also for all manufactures 
where apparatus in the nature of machinery U applied. 

• As will he teen more in detail m the fourth book of this work, Adam Smith has 
Hot established a tingle new proposition relating to division of labour. What, how- 
ever, characterises him as the political economist par excellence of Ibe prriod of 
Manufacture, it the stress he lays on division of labour. The subordinate part which 
he assigns to machinery gave occasion in the early days of modern mechanical in- 
dustry to the polemic of Lauderdale, and, at a later period, to that of lire. A. Smith 
also confounds differentiation of the instruments of labour, in which the detail 
labourers themselves took an active part, with the invention of machinery; in this 
latter, it is not the workmen in manufactories, but learned men, handicraftsmen, 
and even peasants (Brmdicy), who play a part. 
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excellence, all the qualities requisite for production, and ex- 
pends them in the most economical manner, by exclusively 
employing all his organs, consisting of particular labourers, or 
groups of labourers, in performing their special functions.' 
The one-sidedness and the deficiencies of the detail labourer 
become perfections when he is a part of the collective labourer. 3 
The habit of doing only one thing converts him into a never 
failing instrument, while his connexion with the whole me- 
chanism compels him to work with the regularity of the parts 
of a machine.} 

Since the collective labourer has functions, both simple and 
complex, both high and low, his members, the individual 
labour-powers, require different degrees of training, and must 
therefore have different values. Manufacture, therefore, &• 
velopes a hierarchy of labour-powers, to which there con**" 
ponds a scale of wages. If, on the one hand, the indiviaW 
labourers are appropriated and annexed for life by a hmi £ 
function; on the other hand, the various operations of e 
hierarchy are parcelled out among the labourers according 0 
both their natural and their acquired capabilities.! Every 
process of production, however, requires certain simple manip- 


i “ The master manufacturer, by dividing the work to be executed into ‘ . 

processes, each requiring different degrees of skill or of force, can purcha* ^ { y 
that precise quantity of both which is necessary for each process; . ,1$ 

whole work were executed by one workman, that person must possess ju CK ^ 
to perform the most difficult, and sufficient strength to execute the most 
the operations into which the article is divided.” (Ch. Babbage, I. e., <*• . 

* For instance, abnormal development of some muscles, curvature of ,,,1,1 

» The question put by one of the Inquiry Commissioners, How the ^ 

are kept steadily to their work, is very correctly answered by Air. "“>• . 

general manager of a glass manufactory: “They cannot well neg c m3 rbiet“ 
when they once begin, they must go on; they are just the tame as parts o 
f* Children's Empl. Comm.,” 4th Fep., i*fi J. p- *47 ) ( ^ paylist 


* Dr. Ure, in his apotheosis of Modem Mechanical Industry, brings^ 

character of manufacture more sharply than previous economists, who b 

mical interest in the matter, and more sharply even than his contemporaries-- ^ ^ 
e g., who, though much his superior as a mathematician and mechanic ,«{**• 

chanical industry from the standpoint of manufacture alone. Ure says, ^jgncJi 
priation ... to each, a workman of appropriate value and cost was na 7^ ^ 
forms the very essence of division of labour.” On the other ban » .. c |,jrtc* 

division as “ adaptation of labour to the different talents of men, a ~ n jjuoa 
tenses the whole manufacturing system as “ a system foMbe division * 
labour,” as ” the division of labour into degrees of skill. ’ tcc. (Ure, 
passim.) 


>. IT -* 1 
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illations, which every man is capable of doing. They too 
are now severed from their connexion with the more preg- 
nant moments of activity, and ossified into exclusive func- 
tions of specially appointed labourers. Hence, Manufacture 
begets, in every handicraft that it seizes upon, a class of so- 
called unskilled labourers, a class which handicraft industry 
strictly excluded. If it developes a one-sided speciality into a 
perfection, at the expense of the whole of a man’s working 
capacity, it also begins to make a speciality of the absence of 
all development. Alongside of the hierarchic gradation there 
steps the simple separation of the labourers into skilled and 
unskilled. For the latter, the cost of apprenticeship vanishes; 
for the former, it diminishes, compared with that of artificers, 
in consequence of the functions being simplified. In both 
cases the value of labour-power falls. 1 An exception to this 
law holds good whenever the decomposition of the labour- 
process begets new and comprehensive functions, that either 
had no place at all, or only a very modest one, in handicrafts. 
The fall in the value of labour-power, caused by the disap- 
pearance or diminution of the expenses of apprenticeship im- 
plies a direct increase of surplus-value for the benefit of 
capital; for everything that shortens the necessary labour- 
time required for the reproduction of labour-power, extends 
the domain of surplus-labour. 

SECTION 4^-ntVISION OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURE. 

AND DIVISION OF LABOUR IN SOCIETY. 

We first considered the origin of Manufacture, then its 
simple elements, then the detail labourer and his implements, 
and finally, the totality of the mechanism. We shall now 
lightly touch upon the relation between the division of labour 
in manufacture, and the social division of labour, which forms 
the foundation of all production of commodifies. 

If we keep labour alone in view, wc may designate the 
separation of social production into its main divisions or 
^er.era— viz., agriculture, industries, &c„ as division of labour 

* * E*ch h*nJ.fnium»Q l*t»c . . euhlc-1 to prt-a t-oucU bj firarca to one 
potm. Wamt ...» tWtfo (IV. L t, p. 19 , 
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excellence, all the qualities requisite for production, aid o- 
pends them in the most economical manner, by exclusive; 
employing all his organs, consisting of particular labourer*)# 
groups of labourers, in performing their special function 1 
The one-sidedness and the deficiencies of the detail labourer 
become perfections when he is a part of the collective labourer 
The habit of doing only one thing converts him into J do# 
failing instrument, while his connexion with the who e re 
chanism compels him to work with the regularity of the p 
of a machine. 3 , . i 

Since the collective labourer has functions, both 
complex, both high and low, his members, the m *' v '* 
labour-powers, require different degrees of training, ^ 
therefore have different values. Manufacture, therew r *'^ 
velopes a hierarchy of labour-powers, to which .Vyj J 

ponds a scale of wages. If, on the one hand, the m ^ 
labourers are appropriated and annexed for life b) * ‘ l( 
function; on the other hand, the various operations ^ 
hierarchy are parcelled out among the labourers are® ^ 
both their natural and their acquired ca P a . lf . ieS *| f|n j*y 
process of production, however, requires certain simp 
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whole work were eaecuted by one workman, that person must USC-"* 

to perform the most difficult, and sufficient strength to f»rc u,e ^ ,.;J I 
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consequent gradual conversion of those products into com- 
modities. Exchange does not create the differences between 
the spheres of production,but brings what are alreadydifferent 
into relation, and thus converts them into more or less inter- 
dependent branches of the collective production of an enlarged 
society. In the latter case, the social division of labour arises 
from the exchange between spheres of production, that are 
originally distinct and independent of one another. In the 
former, where the physiological division of labour is the starting 
point, the particular organs of a compact whole grow loose, 
and break off, principally owing to the exchange of commodi- 
ties with foreign communities, and then isolate themselves so 
far, that the sole bond, still connecting the various kinds of 
work, is the exchange of the products as commodities. In the 
one case, it is the making dependent what was before inde- 
pendent; in the other case, the making independent what was 
before dependent. 

The foundation of every division of labour that is well de- 
veloped, and brought about by the exchange of commodities, is 
the separation between town and country. 1 It may be said, 
that the whole economical history of society is summed up in 
the movement of this antithesis. We pass it over, however, 
for the present. 

Just as a certain number of simultaneously employed 
labourers are the material pre-requisite3 for division of labour 
in manufacture, so are the number and density of the popula- 
tion, which here correspond to the agglomeration in one 
workshop, a necessary condition for the division of labour 
in society. 1 Nevertheless, this density is more or less relative. 

1 Sir June* Simn a the econornm who has handled ihis subject ben. How 
tittle his book, which appeared ten yean before the " Wealth of Nations," is known, 
even at the present time, may be judged from the fact that the admirers of Malthus 
do not even know that the first edition of the latter's work on population concains, 
except in the purely declamatory pare, very little but extracts from Steoart, and in 
a less degree, from Wallace and Townsend. 

* " There is a certain density of population which is convenient, both for aocial 
intercourse, and for that combination of powers by which the produce of labour h 
increased." (James Mill, L C. p. jo) "A* the number of labourers increaws, the 
productive power of society augments in the compound ratio of that increase, multi- 
plied by the effects of the division of labour ” fTh IJ&dgskin, 1. e. pp. trj, ltd) 
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A relatively thinly populated country, with well-developed 
means of communication, has a denser population than a more 
numerously populated country, with badly-developed means of 
communication; and in this sense the Northern States of the 
American Union, for instance, are more thickly populated tba 
India.* 

Since the production and the circulation of commodities « 
the general pre-requisites of the capitalist mode of productior 
division of labour in manufacture demands, that division o 
labour in society at large should previously have attaint) 
a certain degree of development. Inversely, the forme 
division reacts upon and developes and multiplies thi 
latter. Simultaneously, with the differentiation of the in- 
struments of labour, the industries that produce these «>- 
struments, become more and more differentiated.* If 
manufacturing system seize upon an industry, which, p re ‘ 
viously, -was carried on in connexion with others, either as a 
chief or as a subordinate industry, and by one producer, these 
industries immediately separate their connexion, and become 
independent. If it seize upon a particular stage in the pro- 
duction of a commodity, the other stages of its production 
become converted into so many independent industries, 
has already been stated, that where the finished article con- 
sists merely of a number of parts fitted together, the detv 
operations may re-establish themselves as genuine and sep- 
arate handicrafts. In order to carry out more perfectly 
division of labour in manufacture, a single branch of 
duction is, according to the varieties of its raw material, or 
various forms that one and the same raw material may assu 
split up into numerous, and to some extent, entirely » 
manufactures. Accordingly, in France alone, in the firs 
of the 18th century, over too different kinds of silk s 

■ Id consequence of the great demand for cotton after i*St, the ef 

cotton, in aome thickly populated districts of India, wts e<t*B«ra *' toe *7* jf 
rice cultivation. In consequence there arose local famine, the *tefccu 
communication not permitting the failure of rice in one district to fce “ 
by importation from another. . ,eecul 

* Thus the fabrication of shuttle* formed, a- early as the «7*h 
branch of industry in Holland 
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were woven, and in Avignon, it was law, that “ every appren- 
tice should devote himself to only one sort of fabrication, and 
should not learn the preparation of several kinds of stuff at 
once.” The territorial division of labour, which confines 
special branches of production to special districts of a country, 
acquires fresh stimulus from the manufacturing system, which 
exploits every special advantage.* The Colonial system and 
the opening out of the markets of the world, both of which 
are included in the general conditions of existence of the 
manufacturing period, furnish rich material for developing 
the division of labour in society. It is not the place, here, to go 
on to show how division of labour seizes upon, not only the 
economical, but every other sphere of society, and everywhere 
lays the foundation of that all engrossing system of specialis- 
ing and sorting men, that development in a man of one single 
faculty at the expense of all other faculties, which caused A. 
Ferguson, the master of Adam Smith, to exclaim: “ We make 
a nation of Helots, and have no free citizens .” 1 

But, in spite of the numberous analogies and links connecting 
them, division of labour in the intenor of a society, and that 
in the interior of a workshop, differ not only in degree, but 
also in kind. The analogy appears most indisputable where 
there is an invisible bond uniting the various branches of 
trade. For instance the cattle breeder produces hides, the 
tanner makes the hides into leather, and the shoemaker, the 
leather into boots. Here the thing produced by each of them 
is but a step towards the final form, which is the product of all 
their labours combined. There are, besides, all the various 
industries that supply the cattle-breeder, the tanner, and the 
shoemaker with the means of production. Now it is quite 
possible to imagine, with Adam Smith, that the difference be- 
tween the above social division of labour, and the division in 

• “'Whether the woollen manufacture of England u not di tided into acteral parts 
or branches appropriated to particular places, where they are only or principally 
manufactured | fine cloths in Somereetshire. coarse in YorUhirr, long elll at Exeter, 
roies at Sudbury, crapes at Norwich, linseys at Kendal, blanket! at Whitney, and 
so forth." (Berkeley: " The Qoeri<t.“ I jjO. p. 5x0.) 

* A Ferguson: “ History of CitiI Society.” Edinburgh. ty«7t Part i». wet. d. 
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manufacture, is merely subjective, exists merely for the 
observer, who, in a manufacture, can sec with one glance, all 
the numerous operations being performed on one spot, while 
in the instance given above, the spreading out of the work 
over great areas, and the great number of people employed in 
each branch of labour, obscure the connexion.' But what is 
it that forms the bond between the independent labours of 
the cattle-breeder, the tanner, and the shoemaker? It is the 
fact that their respective products are commodities. What, on 
the other hand, characterises division of labour in manufac- 
tures ? The fact that the detail labourer produces no commodi- 
ties . 1 It is only the common product of all the detail labourers 
that becomes a commodity j Division of labour in a society 
brought about by the purchase and sale of the products c 
different branches of industry, while the connexion betwee 


* In manufacture proper, he says, the division of labour appears to re gw 1 ” 
because " those employed in every different branch of the work can often re 
lected into the same workhouse, and placed at once under the view of the ip*'- 13 ' 
In those great manufactures, (Q on the contrary, which are destined to supply 
great wants of the great body of the people, every different branch of the 
employs so great a number of workmen, that it is impossible to collect them au ^ 
the same workhouse ... the division is not near so obvious." (A. Smith! _ * 
of Nations, 1 ' bk. i. ch. i ) The celebrated passage in the same chapter 
the words, 11 Observe the accommodation of the most common artificer or day law 
in a civilized and thriving country," &c , and then proceeds to depict what an enorm 
number and variety of industries contribute to the satisfaction of the styns® 
ordinary labourer, is copied almost word for word from B. de MandeviUe^l 


Private Vices, Publick Benefits." (first ' 

call the natural reward of indi"j“ 


Fable of the Bees, < 

the remarks, 1706; with the remarks, 1714.) 

• “ There is no longer anything which we 1— . — — ~ — ... . „ 

labour. Each labourer produces only some part of a whole, and each part, b*' S 
value or uliTity in itself, there » nothing on which the labourer can 
It is my product, this I will keep to myself.” (“ Labour Defended against trie ^ 
of Capital." Lond., i8aj, p. z j.) The author of this admirable work u 
Hodgskin I have already cited. , »ji 

- This distinction between division of labour in society and in manuwau • 

the Yankees. One of the new taws devised at .. 


etically illustrated 

mg the dul mr> 

What u an industrial product/ Answer 


during the dul war, iraj the duty of 6 % “on all industrial products. _ 

1 1 * r of the legislature! A thing » fc 


■' when it is made,” and it is made when it is ready for sale. Now, for one 
out of many. The New York and Philadelphia manufacturers had previously ^ 
in the habit of “making" umbrellas, with all their belongings, hu » 


“ making 
umbrella is 1 mrxtirn 1 
parts became the jirodut 


. heterogeneous parts, by *8"^ 
, , separate industries, carried on m l ^,5. 

in different places. They entered as separate commodilirs intoy be vmo _ a ’ ^ 
‘ 1 filled together The Yankees have gi*ro W * ,u< - 
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the detail operations in a workshop, is due to the sale of the 
labour- power of several workmen to one capitalist, who applies 
it as combined labour-power. The division of labour in the 
workshop implies concentration of the means of production in 
~ the hands of one capitalist; the division of labour in society 
implies their dispersion among many independent producers of 
commodities. While within the workshop, the iron law of 
proportionality subjects definite numbers of workmen to de- 
finite functions, in the society outside the workshop, chance and 
caprice have full play in distributing the producers and their 
means of production among the various branches of industry. 
The different spheres of production, it is true, constantly tend 
to an equilibrium: for, on the one hand, while each producer 
of a commodity is bound to produce a use-value, to satisfy a 
particular social want, and while the extent of these wants 
differs quantitatively, still there exists an inner relation which 
settles their proportions into a regular system, and that system 
one of spontaneous growth; and, on the other hand, the law of 
the value of commodities ultimately determines how much of 
its disposable working-time society can expend on each par- 
ticular class of commodities. But this constant tendency to 
equilibrium, of the various spheres of production, is exercised, 
only in the shape of a reaction against the constant upset- 
ting of this equilibrium. The a priori system on which the 
division of labour, within the workshop, is regularly carried 
4 out, becomes in the division of labour within the society, an a 
posteriori , nature-imposed necessity, controlling the lawless 
£ caprice of the producers, and perceptible in the barometrical 

.< fluctuations of the market prices. Division of labour within 

^ the workshop implies the undisputed authority of the capital- 
ist over men, that are but parts of a mechanism that belongs 
d to him. The division of labour within the society brings into 
£ contact independent commodity-producers, who acknowledge 
■“* no other authority but that of competition, of the coercion 
exerted by the pressure of their mutual interests; just as in the 


fined mgrther, the name of “wmiiM titicie*," a name they draerre, for being 
an a wm bilge of tira. Thai the ombre • tiaembkV Sint, <. % on the price ol 
each of m element*, and a further 6 % on in own total price. r 
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manufacture, is merely subjective, exists merely for tb< 
observer, who, in a manufacture, can see with one glance, 
the numerous operations being performed on one spot, whik 
in the instance given above, the spreading out of the work 
over great areas, and the great number of people employed fc 
each branch of labour, obscure the connexion. 1 But whit is 
it that forms the bond between the independent labour? of 
the cattle-breeder, the tanner, and the shoemaker? It >* t - Vf 
fact that their respective products are commodities. What, on 
the other hand, characterises division of labour in xnanuf"* - 
tures ? The fact that the detail labourer produces no commo 
ties. 1 It is only the common product of all the detail labouri 
that becomes a commodity.? Division of labour in a society 
brought about by the purchase and sale of the product? 
different branches of industry, while the connexion betwe 
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the detail operations in a workshop, is due to the sale of the 
labour-power of several workmen to one capitalist, who applies 
it as combined labour-power. The division of labour in the 
workshop implies concentration of the means of production in 
the hands of one capitalist; the division of labour in society 
implies their dispersion among many independent producers of 
commodities. While within the workshop, the iron law of 
proportionality subjects definite numbers of workmen to de- 
finite functions, in the societyoutside the workshop, chance and 
caprice have full play in distributing the producers and their 
means of production among the various branches of industry. 
The different spheres of production, it is true, constantly tend 
to an equilibrium: for, on the one hand, while each producer 
of a commodity is bound to produce a use-value, to satisfy a 
particular social want, and while the extent of these wants 
differs quantitatively, still there exists an inner relation which 
settles their proportions into a regular system, and that system 
one of spontaneous growth; and, on the other hand, the law of 
the value of commodities ultimately determines how much of 
its disposable working-time society can expend on each par- 
ticular class of commodities. But this constant tendency to 
equilibrium, of the various spheres of production, is exercised, 
only in the shape of a reaction against the constant upset- 
ting of this equilibrium. The a priori system on which the 
division of labour, within the workshop, is regularly carried 
out, becomes in the division of labour within the society, an a 
posteriori, nature-imposed necessity, controlling the lawless 
caprice of the producers, and perceptible in the barometrical 
fluctuations of the market prices. Division of labour within 
the workshop implies the undisputed authority of the capital- 
ist over men, that are but parts of a mechanism that belongs 
to him. The division of labour within the society brings info 
contact independent commodity-producers, who acknowledge 
no other authority but that of competition, of the coercion 
exerted by the pressure of their mutual interests; just as in the 
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animal kingdom, the helium omnium contra omnes more or less 
preserves the conditions of existence of every species. The 
same bourgeois mind which praises division of labour in the 
workshop, life-long annexation of the labourer to a partial 
operation, and his complete subjection to capital, as being as 
organisation of labour that increases its productiveness — that 
same bourgeois mind denounces with equal vigour every con- 
scious attempt to socially control and regulate the process of 
production, as an inroad upon such sacred things as the rights 
of property, freedom and unrestricted play for the bent of 
the individual capitalist. It is very characteristic that the 
enthusiastic apologists of the factory system have nothing 
more damning to urge against a general organization of the 
labour of society, than that it would turn all society into one 
immense factory. 

If, in a society with capitalist production, anarchy in the 
social division of labour and despotism in that of the workshop 
are mutual conditions the one of the other, we find, on the con- 
trary, in those earlier forms of society in which the separation 
of trades has been spontaneously developed, then crystallized, 
and finally made permanent by law, on the one hand, a speci- 
men of the organisation of the labour of society, in accordance 
with an approved and authoritative plan, and on the otne , 
the entire exclusion of division of labour in the workshop 
or at all events a mere dwarf-like or sporadic and accident 
development of the same. 1 

Those small and extremely ancient Indian commurutie 
some of which have continued down to this day, are based o 
possession in common of the land, on the blending of agneu 
ture and handicrafts, and on an unalterable division of laboui 
which serves, whenever a new community is started, as a p * 
and scheme ready cut and dried. Occupying areasof from I 
up to several thousand acres, each forms a compact who e pr 
ducing all it requires. The chief part of the products 
• * On peut . . <ublir tn rtgle gtafnle, que moms ftnwrttf prW*» * £ S 
dn travail dan, I'intfrirur de U tociitt, plus U d.Wiion du travail* 

Viiitirieor &e t atelier, et pm, die Y al Kximae b y**tt*wt f *«*< jj, 

1'autoritd dans (atelier tt telle dan, la tocilll, par rapport k la divmon . 

tn niion invent 1'une de 1‘auire." (Karl Marx, “ ' & c -' PP" '1 
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destined for direct use by the community itself, and does not 
take the form of a commodity. Hence, production here is 
independent of that division of labour brought about, in Indian 
society as a v/hole, by means of the exchange of commodities. 
It is the surplus alone that becomes a commodity, and a portion 
of even that, not until tt has reached the hands of the State, 
into whose hands from time immemorial a certain quantity of 
these products has found its way in the shape of rent in kind. 
The constitution of these communities varies in different parts 
Df India. In those of the simplest form, the land is tilled m 
common, and the produce divided among the members. At 
the same time, spinning and weaving are carried on in each 
family as subsidiary industries. Side by side with the masses 
thus occupied with one and the same work, we find the “ chief 
inhabitant,” who is judge, police, and tax-gatherer in one; the 
book-keeper who keeps the accounts of the tillage and registers 
everything relating thereto; another official, who prosecutes 
criminals, protects strangers travelling through, and escorts 
them to the next village; the boundary man, who guards the 
boundaries against neighbouring communities; the water- 
overseer, who distributes the water from the common tanks 
for irrigation; the Brahmin, who conducts the religious 
services; the schoolmaster, who on the sand teaches the 
children reading and writing; the calendar-Brahmm, or astro- 
loger, who makes known the lucky or unlucky days for seed- 
time and harvest, and for every other kind of agricultural 
work; a smith and a carpenter, who make and repair all the 
agricultural implements; the porter, who makes all the pottery 
of the village; the barber, the washerman, who washes clothes, 
the silversmith, here and there the poet, u ho in some com- 
munities replaces the silversmith, in others the schoolmaster. 
This dozen of individuals is maintained at the expense of the 
whole community. If the population increases, a new com- 
munity is founded, on the pattern of the old one, on wnoccup ed 
land. The whole mechanism discloses a systematic division of 
labour; but a division like that in manufactures is impossible, 
since the smith and the carpenter, (ecu, find an unchanging 
market, and at the most there ©o.ur, according to the sizes of 
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fhc visages, two or three of each, instead of one.' Theh 
that regulates the division of labour m the community ac 
with the irresistible authority of a law 0 f Nature, at the sara 
time that each individual artificer, the smith, the carpenta 
and so on, conducts in his workshop all the operations of hi 
handicraft in the traditional way, but independently, an; 
without recognizing any authority over him. The simpHdt) 
of the organisation for production in these self-sufficing cow 
munitics that constantly reproduce themselves in the saffic 
form, and when accidentally destroyed, spring up again on the 
spot and with the same name* — this simplicity supplies the 
key to the secret of the unchangeabJeness of Asiatic soc'eoeSi 
an unchangeableness in such striking contrast with the con- 
stant dissolution and refounding of Asiatic States, and the 
never-ceasing changes of dynasty. The structure of the 
economical elements of society remains untouched by the 
storm-clouds of the political sky. 

The rules of the guilds, as I have said before, by Idnidi 
most strictly the number of apprentices and journeymen that 
single master could employ, prevented him from becoming 
capitalist. Moreover, he could not employ his journeymen i 
any other handicraft than the one in which he was a ntttff. 
The guilds zealously repelled every encroachment by thecaptf 
of merchants, the only form of free capital with which 
came in contact. A merchant could buy every kind of 
modity, but labour as a commodity he could not buy. * ' 
existed only on sufferance, as a dealer in the products of 
handicrafts. If circumstances called for a further division^ 
labour, the existing guilds split themselves up into varieties) 




* Lieut .-Col. Mirk Wilks: '' Historical Sketches of the South of rnda. ^ 
1810-17, T - L, pp. tiS-»o A food description of the various forms O' ‘" t 
communities is to be found in George Campbell's ** Modem India." Lon fro 
** Under this simple form ... the inhabitants of the country lu« " , 

• — • • • en but seldom 1 *? 


rime immemorial. The boundaries of the villages have been but Jl M 

ed, and * ren .“ f ~L., ss« 


though the villages themselves have been sometimes injured, ■ 
war, famine, and disease, the same name, the same limits, the •»— 
even the same families, hare continued for ages- The inhabitants g'” _ 
no trouble about the breaking up and division of kingdoms | while ihe.viWt^^,, 
entire, they care not to what power it ii transferred, or lc> what sovereign » 
its internal economy remains unchanged." (Th. Stamford Raffle* **te 
of Javat “The History of Jjva." Lend., 1*17, VoL l, p. aSy) 
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founded new guilds by the side of the old ones ; all this, how- 
ever, without concentrating various handicrafts in a single 
workshop. Hence, the guild organization, however much it 
may have contributed by separating, isolating, and perfecting 
the handicrafts, to create the material conditions for the exist- 
ence of manufacture, excluded division of labour in the 
workshop. On the whole, the labourer and his means of pro- 
duction remained closely united, like the snail with its shell, 
and thus there was wanting the principal basis of manufacture, 
the separation of the labourer from his means of production, 
and the conversion of these means into capital. 

While division of labour in society at large, whether such 
division be brought about or not by exchange of commodities, 
is common to economical formations of society the most diverse, 
1 division of labour in the workshop, as practised by manufacture, 

1 is a special creation of the capitalist mode of production 
( alone. 


} SECTION 5— THE CAPITALISTIC CHARACTER OF 

,• MANUFACTURE. 

* An increased number of labourers under the control of one 
capitalist is the natural starting-point, as well of co-operation 
1 generally, as of manufacture in particular. But the division of 
labour in manufacture makes this increase in the number of 
\> workmen a technical necessity. The minimum number that 
t any given capitalist is bound to employ is here prescribed by 
t the previously established division of labour. On the other 
hand, the advantages of further division are obtainable only 
ft by adding to the number of workmen, and this can be done 
ft only by adding multiples of the various detail groups. But 

,, an increase in the variable component of the capital employed 

p necessitates an increase in its constant component, too, in the 
•ft workshops, implements, &c., and, in particular, in die raw 
$ material, the call for which grows quicker than the number of 
y workmen. The quantity of it consumed in a given time, by a 
*^r given amount of labour, increases in the same ratio as does the 
O productive power of that labour in consequence of its division. 
A Hence, it is a law, based on the very nature of manufacture, 

1 V H 
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that the minimum amount of capital, which is bound to be in 
the hands of each capitalist, must keep increasing; in other 
words, that the transformation into capita! of the social means 
of production and subsistence must keep extending ,» 

In manufacture, as well as in simple co-operation, the collec- 
tive working organism is a form of existence of capital. The 
mechanism that is made up of numerous individual detail 
labourers belongs to the capitalist. Hence, the productive 
power resulting from a combination of labours appears to 
the productive power of capital. Manufacture proper not on 
subjects the previously independent workman to the disaplii 
and command of capital, but, in addition, creates a hierarch 
gradation of the workmen themselves. While simple co-oper 
tion leaves the mode of working by the individual for the rna 
part unchanged, manufacture thoroughly revolutionises Jf, an 
seizes labour-power by its very roots. It converts the labourc 
into a crippled monstrosity, by forcing his detail dextent 
at the expense of a world of productive capabilities and in 
stincts; just as in the States of La Plata they butcher a wM< 
beast for the sake of his hide or his tallow. Not only is ^ 
detail work distributed to the different individuals, but them* 
dividual himself is made the automatic motor of a fractions! 
operation,* and the absurd fable of Menenius Agrippa, which 
makes man a mere fragment of his own body, becomes 
realised.3 If, at first, the workman sells his labour-power to 
capital, because" the material means of producing a commodity 


■ “ It is oot sufficient that t be capital " (the writer should have said the «. 
meads of subsistence and of production) " required for the sub-division Of ^ 
crafts should he m readiness in the society: it must also be accumulated in t* 
of the employers in sufficiently large quantities to enable them to ^ 

operations on a Urge scale. . . . The more the division increases, the more 
constant employment of a given number of labourers require a greatrr outlay o' 1 
in tools, raw material, &c." (Storch I Cours d’Econ. Polit. Paris Ed., 1 1 • PPj 
2ji.) “ La concentration dcs instruments de production et la division du V 1 ’ 
aussi inseparables J’une de J’autre que le sont, dans le regime politique, la coo ^ ^ 
non des pouvoin publics et ta division des merits privfs.’ (Karl Mart- 
P- «34) . ,mploH 

* DugaM Stewart calls mm u factoring labourers ' linns automatons . , . r 

in the details of the work." (1. c„ p. j 18.) 

l In corals, each individual is, tn fact, the stomach of the whole group t 
plies the group with nourishment, instead of, like the Koman pat rrcM »' 
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fail him, now his very labour-power refuses its services unless 
it has been sold to capital. Its functions can be exercised 
only in an environment that exists in the workshop of the 
capitalist after the sale. By nature unfitted to make anything 
independently, the manufacturing labourer developes produc- 
tive activity as a mere appendage of the capitalist’s workshop. 1 
As the chosen people bore in their features the sign manual of 
Jehovah, so division of labour brands the manufacturing work- 
man as the property of capital. 

The knowledge, the judgment, and the will, which, though 
in ever so small a degree, are practised by the independent 
peasant or handicraftsman, in the same way as the savage 
makes the whole art of war consist in the exercise of his per- 
sonal cunning — these faculties are now required only for the 
workshop as a whole. Intelligence in production expands in 
one direction, because it vanishes in many others. What is 
lost by the detail labourers, is concentrated in the capital that 
employs them.* It is a result of the division of labour m 
manufactures, that the labourer is brought face to face with 
the intellectual potencies of the material process of production, 
as the property of another, and as a ruling power. This sepa- 
ration begins in simple co-operation, where the capitalist re- 
presents to the single workman, the oneness and the will of 
the associated labour. It is developed in manufacture which 
cuts down the labourer into a detail labourer. It is com- 
pleted in modern industry, which makes science a productive 
force distinct from labour and presses it inro the service of 
capital.! 

’ ** L’ouvrter qui porte dans *-s bra tout on miner, pent «Hrr partout « Tercet ion 
Industrie el trouser des motens de subsister: I autre (the manufacturing labourer) 
u’«t qn'tut acceascirt qoi, siparf de m confreres, na plus m capacity, ni mdipend- 
ance, ct qui *e Iroure forci d'acreptrr b lot qu'oo juge 1 propot de lui itn poser." 
fS torch. I. c- Petenb. edit., l!t(, t. L, f, joa ) 

1 A. Ferguson, t C-, p. sit : “ The former may have gained what the other has 

1 “ The man of knowledge and the productive labourer come to be widely divid'd 
from each other, sod knowledge, instead of remaining the handmaid of labour in the 
hand of the labourer to i nereis: hii productive powers ... has almost everywhere 
arrayed itself against labour .... systematically deluding and leading them (the 
labourers} astray \n ordet to sender their muscular powers entirely mechanical and 
obedient." (IV. Thompson i “ An Inquiry into tire Principles of the Pntnbudon of 
Wealth, London, 1(14." p. *74.) 
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In manufacture, in order to make the collective hbourei 
and through him capital, rich in social productive power, 
labourer must be made poor in individual productive powers 
" Ignorance is the mother of industry as well as of superstate." 
Reflection and fancy are subject to err; but a habit of mow; 
the hand or the foot is independent of either. Manufacture^ 
accordingly, prosper most where the mind is least consulted 
and where the workshop may ... be considered as an engine, 
the parts of which are men .” 1 As a matter of fact, sore 
few manufacturers in the middle of the 18 th century preferred, 
for certain operations that were trade secrets, to employ halt- 
idiotic persons. 2 

“ The understandings of the greater part of men,” V 
Adam Smith, " are necessarily formed by their ordinary c 
'ployments. The man whose whole life is spent in performin' 
few simple operations . . . has no occasion to exert his unJi 

'standing He generally becomes as stupid and ignorant 

• it is possible for a human creature to become." After desen 
ling the stupidity of the detail labourer he goes on: “Theun 
| form ity of his stationary life naturally corrupts the courage' 

• his mind It corrupts even the activityof his body »" 

I renders him incapable of exerting his strength with vigour *« 

. perseverance in any other employments than that to 
, he has been bred. His dexterity at his own particular tf *‘ 1 
; seems in this manner to be acquired at the expense of h»s lfl 
■tellectual, social, and martial virtues. Rut in every improyf- 
'and civilised society, this is the state into which the labour 1 ' 1 
I poor, that is, the great body of (he people, must ne<e\o tx 1 
1 fill.'*! For preventing the complete deterioration of the 


A- Frrju»oo, L 
• J l) 1 ucUti i " A II avtrj lU I' 

1**4. 


I*cq., 1 1*4. , , . ij, 

. .w>. vw.h a **>*»«. 6i. v. rb i.trt il i w . 

«b>> ibrted lit ef'ft, •/ tSittnun cY Lttt/Vf. ‘ ^ , ov 

wu prrk-criv e'eu oa liy* la tU to • t - rM * 

ftif lA Ubuu r, b* Hvisttr* oc.',f la * furo*f OMO«* *V*. 

U mo! uot-su-m ) « a t-; l<w t"- <« lfc» ** 

tl*» U RpivI I« n)f * Ar 1* Fb.Jx* 1 U" 
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mass of the people by division of labour, A. Smith recommends 
education of the people by the State, but prudently, and in 
homcEopathic doses. G. Gamier, his French translator and 
commentator, who, under the first French Empire, quite natu- 
rally developed into a senator, quite as naturally opposes him 
on this point. Education of the masses, he urges, violates the 
first law of the division of labour, and with it “ our whole 
social system would be proscribed.” “ Like all other divisions 
of labour," he -says, “ that between hand labour and head 
labour 1 is more pronounced and decided in proportion as 
society (he rightly uses this word, for capital, landed property 
and their State) becomes richer. This division of labour, like 
every other, is an effect of past, and a cause of future progress 
.... ought the government then to work in opposition to this 
division of labour, and to hinder its natural course ? Ought it 
to expend a part of the public money in the attempt to con- 
found and blend together two classes of labour, which are 
striving after division and separation ?”* 

Some crippling of body and mind is inseparable even from 
division of labour in society as a whole. Since, however, 
manufacture carries this social separation of branches of labour 
much further, and also, by its peculiar division, attacks the 
individual at the very roots of his life, it is the first to afford the 
materials for, and to give a start to, industrial pathology .3 

" To subdivide a man is to execute him, if he deserves the 

tbit Division of Labour as practised in manufactures, is a specific form of the capi 
talist mode of production. 

1 Ferguson bad already said, 1 . c. p. i8r • "And thinking itself, in this age of 
separations, may become a peculiar craft.” 

* G, Gamier, vol. V. of his translation of A. Smith, pp. 4-j. 

» Ramazsini, professor of practical medicine at Padua, published in xysj his work 
“ De mortis artificum," which was translated into French 178 1, reprinted 184s in the 
“ Encyclopedic des Sciences Midieaks. 7“' Dis. Auteurs Chssiques " The period 
of Modem Mechanical Industry has, of course, very much enlarged his catalogue 
of labour's diseases. See “ Hygiine physique et morale de 1 'ouvner dans les grander 
allies tn gf petal et dans la ville de Lyon en particulicr Par le Dr. A. 1 - Fomeiel, 
Paris, t8j8,” and ” Die Krankheiteo, welche verschiednen Stinden, Altera und 
GescWecbtern eigeuthli mbch sind. 6 Vo)s. Ulm, 18 do,” and other”. In 18 $4 the 
Society of Arts appointed a Commission of Inquiry into industrial pathology. The 
list of documents collected by this commission is to be seen in the catalogue of the 
“ Twickenham Economic Museum.” Very important ate the official ” Reports on 
Pubhc Health.” Sc< also Eduard Reich, M.D. ” t'eber die Entartong des Men 
sebtu,” Erlangen, tS6S. 
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sentence, to assassinate him if he does not. . . . The sob- 
division of labour is the assassination of a people.” 1 

Co-operation based on division of labour, in other word', 
manufacture, commences as a spontaneous formation. Sosoon 
as it attains some consistence and extension, it becomes there- 
cognised methodical and systematic form of capitalist produc- 
tion. History shows how the division of labour peculiar to 
manufacture, strictly so called, acquires the best adapted form 
at first by experience, as it were behind the backs of the actors, 
and then, like the guild handicrafts, strives to hold fast 
form when once found, and here and there succeeds in keeping 
it for centuries. Any alteration in this form, except in trhn 
matters, is solely owing to a revolution in the instruments < 
labour. Modern manufacture wherever it arises — I do m 
here allude to modern industry based on machinery — 
finds the disjecta membra poeta* ready to hand, and only waitw 
to be collected together, as is the case in the manufacture < 
clothes in large towns, or it can easily apply the principle t 
division, simply by exclusively assigning the various operation 
of a handicraft (such as bookbinding) to particular men. ' 
such cases, a week’s experience is enough to determine the p^ - 
portion between the numbers of the hands necessary for * 
various functions.* . 

By decomposition of handicrafts, by specialisation ofthd in- 
struments of labour, by the formation of detail labourers, an 
by grouping and combining the latter into a single jnechanU ’ 
division of labour in manufacture creates a qualitative jof 
tion, and a quantitative proportion in the social process ^ 
production; it consequently creates a definite organisation 
the labour of society, and thereby developes at the same 1 


* (D. Urrjuharti Familiar Words. Load., 1855. p. 1 19.) 
views on division of labour. la hu FechtsphUosopbie he says . 'V w 
men we understand in the lust instance, those who can do everything 


* The simple belief in Ibe inreative genius exercised a priori by th* £001* ^ 
capitalist in division of labour, exists now-a-dsys only among German F r 0 ,ns 
the sump of Herr Roscher, who, to recompense the capitalist from * ^ *,*■** 
head division of labour sprang ready formed, dedicates to him . , ^boor 

(diverse ArbeitslShoe). The more or less extensive applies! ion of diviwo 
depends on length of purse, not On greatness of genius. 
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new productive forces in the society. In its specific capitalist 
form— and under the given conditions, it could take no other 
form than a capitalistic one — manufacture is but a particular 
method of begetting relative surplus-value, or of augmenting 
at the expense of the labourer the self-expansion of capital— 
usually called social wealth, “ Wealth of Nations,” &c. It in- 
creases the social productive power of labour, not only for the 
benefit of the capitalist instead of for that of the labourer, but 
it does this by crippling the individual labourers. It creates 
new conditions for the lordship of capital over labour. If, 
therefore, on the one hand, it presents itself historically as a 
progress and as a necessary phase in the economic develop- 
ment of society, on the other hand it is a refined and civilised 
method of exploitation. 

. Political economy, which as an independent science, first 
sprang into being during the period of manufacture, views 
the social division of labour only from the standpoint of 
manufacture, 1 and sees in it only the means of producing more 
commodities with a given quantity of labour, and, conse- 
quently, of cheapening commodities and hurrying on the 
accumulation of capital. In most striking contrast with this 
accentuation of quantity and exchange-value, is the attitude 
of the writers of classical antiquity, who hold exclusively by 
quality and use-value.* In consequence of the separation of 
tbe social branches of production, commodities are better 
made, the various bents and talents of men select a suitable 

' The older write™, like Petty and the anon jmoui author of " Advantage! of Ihe 
East India Trade," bring out the capitalist character of division of labour as applied 
in manufacture more than A. Smith does 

> Amongst the moderns may be excepted a few writers of tbe iXtta century, like 
Beccaria and James Harrii, who with regard to division of labour almost entirely 
follow the ancients. Thus, Beccaria: " Cuscuno prova coU'espenenra, che appkeande 
fa mano e I'ingegno sempre alio stesso gencre di opere e di product*. egh piii facili. 
pih abbondant) e migbori re traca Hsuluti, di qoello che ae ciascuno isofatsmenlc !e 
cose tuttc a sc necessarie aoltanto facets* . . . . Divider, dew in tal maniera per la 
comune e privata utiliti g!i ootnini in vane class! e condition!.” (Cesare Beccaria; 
“ Elementi di Eton. Pubblica," ed. Custodi, Parte Moderna, t. xi , p. sS.) James 
flams, aftrrwards Earl of Malmesbury, celebrated for the “ Dianes ” of his embassy 
at Sc. Petersburg, says in a note to his ‘‘Dialogue Concerning Happiness,” Lend, 
1 74 1, reprinted afterwards in " Three Treatises, A-c„ 1 Ed ,Lond-, tyjt " The whole 
argument to prove society natural {r-r, by division of employments) . . is taken 
front tbe second book of Plato'a FepobUc.” 
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field,* and without some restraint no important results can 
obtained anywhere.* Hence both product and producer as 
improved by division of labour. If the growth of the quantity 
produced is occasionally mentioned, this is only done with 
reference to the greater abundance of use-values. There b 
not a word alluding to exchange-value or to the cheapening cf 
commodities. This aspect, from the standpoint of use-valif 
alone, is taken as well by Plato, 5 who treats division oflaheur 
as the foundation on which the division of society into chsw 1 
is based, as by Xenophon, « who with characteristic bourgeon 

■ Thus, in the Odyssey xir.,ai8,'"Vt,Uogyd/> r'SAXoimr d«)/i ttit/pnvnlff**? 
and Archilochus in Sextus Empiricus, "d.Uo; d.lVt> Hr' fpytp leapt Wijr fu/rrrai. 

a "IIoAX ‘fj’nlaxaro Ipy a, kokw; d'rJirfgrtiTo 1 rdrta." Every Athenian «orB‘h n 
himself superior as a producer of commodities to a Spartan | for the latter In tWj 
war had men enough at his disposal but could not command money, ti 
makes Pericles say in the apeech inciting the Athenians to the refopoemraa 0 ^ 
“aijifiaal 11 irotp&repoi of airovpyol Ti or avOptbrrtor ij xpijf»a« 

(Thuci I. l.c.41.) Nevertheless, even with regard to material production, oifV 
as opposed 10 division of labour remained their ideal, "trap tLr yd/> *> il'fJ* 
Tocvor tral T<J afrapier;." It should be mentioned here that at the date “ 
the jo Tyrants there wrre still not jooo Athenians without landed property. 

I With Plato, division of labour within the community It • development ^ 
multifarious requirements, and the limited capacities of individuals. I h» 
with him is, that the labourer most adapt hlmsrlf to the work, not the ^ 
labourers which latter as unavoidable, if he carries on several traJcV •• ***• . f 
making one or the other of them subordinate " Oil yd p iOi.Ul Td gpcntuP*"' ^ 
»oJ Vfxinorro; aj oA^r mpiplntr, «LU’ d vJyeij vdr vp-Urotia *> 4ir :T tf14 
ivaKoAovOtlr/i) it vapSpyovfiipn. — 'Ardyif] - '/V 6 > \ roil *rr »«»*•• 
yiyrrxat art ti aall 10 • ml poor, Crtxr #f; tr »ard $ootr km Ir *atp<> ' , 

HAXorfiy or ep<rrrij" (Pep. i a. Ed. Baiter, Orelli, Ac ) So in T hocydidrt * Vj 
“Sea-fanng is an art Lke any other, and cannot, aa rirrumitanoes require, 
on as a subsidiary occupation 1 nay, other subsidiary occupations cannot n* M j 
aieigsi Jcof this one.” If the votk, laji PUtfi kai in sail litll* ld nu *'' 1 « |y 
point an the process u mused, and the article tpoilrj, ///you KOipCf JIuM »’'!»■ . 

aamr Platonic idea as found recurring in the prolesi of the F nj/loh Ucac " . ^ 
the clause in the Factory Act that pruvulrs Used mml limes for *11 operstive 4 ^^ 
busoiesa email t wait the convenience of ihe workmen, hr “ in the vaei.-ua “I" ^ 
of unyei ny, washing, bleaching, mangling, calrn.fcriiig, and dying, 00M o ^ ^ 
be seopfed at a given moment without rtak of djnnags ....men •fir ^ w w 
d-cerr hour foe all the work-people m ght oceasioria-'ly subject salua 

r»i tf danger by incomplete operation*.” le platonism* oh »» ‘ « “ ** 

a Xenophon says, easts only an honour to receive ha d f/'/m tin uf Is 6 ’ , ./ 

ef Persia, but such f a»f 1* mush m-we Uoy than wl *r f a<d. ” A »'» ^ JM> 

Wacdcrf-l an thaa, hr ti the other art* ans brought to special ^ j* 

Sresa, so (he rertaf faid » prepared in a apeeial way. for in 'he ** 
aacce man (Bakes brdsurada, aie^a, ploughs, an- 1 tables 1 a-ficB. *'•**• fc* 

KM tie Utyij, and ■ (uunl d be <aJ* coelom nb* cal l-t * 
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instinct, approaches more nearly to division of labour within 
the workshop. Plato’s Republic, in so far as division of labour 
is treated in it, as the formative principle of the State, is 
merely the Athenian idealisation of the Egyptian system of 
castes, Egypt having served as the model of an industrial 
country to many of his contemporaries also, amongst others to 
Isocrates,' and it continued to have this importance to the 
Greeks of the Roman Empire.* 

During the manufacturing period proper, i.e., the period 
during which manufacture is the predominant form taken by 
capitalist production, many obstacles are opposed to the full 
development of the peculiar tendencies of manufacture. 
Although manufacture creates, as we have already seen, a 
simple separation of the labourers into skilled and unskilled, 
simultaneously with their hierarchic arrangement in classes, 
yet the number of the unskilled labourers, owing to the pre- 
ponderating influence of the skilled, remains very limited. 
Although it adapts the detail operations to the various degrees 
of maturity, strength, and development of the living instru- 
ments of labour, thus conducing to exploitation of women and 
children, yet this tendency as a whole is wrecked on the habits 
and the resistance of the male labourers. Although the 

It is altogether impossible for a man who doei so many things to do them all well. 
But in the great towns, where each can find many buyers, one trade is sufficient to 
maintain the man who carries it on. Nay, there is often not even need of one com- 
plete trade, but one man makes shoes for men, another for women. Here and there 
one man gets a living by sewing, another by cutting out shoes i one does nothing but 
cut out clothes, another nothing but sew the pieces together It follows necessarily 
then, that he who does the simplest kind of work, undoubtedly does it better than 
any one else. So it is with the art of cooking." (Xett. Cytop. t. viii., c. x.) Xeno- 
phon here lap stress exclusively upon the excellence to be attained in use-value, 
although he well knows that the gradations of the division of labour depend on the 
extent of the market. 

' He (Busins) divided them all into special castes. .... commanded that the 
same individuals should always carry on the same trade, for he knew that they who 
change their occupations become skilled in none; but that those who constantly stick 
to one occupation bring it to the highest perfection. In truth, we shall also find that 
to relation to the arts and handicrafts, they have outstripped their rivals more than a 
master does » bungler j and the contrivances for maintaining the monarchy and the 
other institutions of their State are so admirable that the most celebrated philo- 
sophers who treat of this subject praise the constitution of the Egyptian Slate above 
all others. (Isocrates, Busins, c. 8 ) 

* Cf, Diodorus Siculus. 

Ctftul N* 
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splitting up of handicrafts lowers the cost of /brming the work- 
man, and thereby lowers his value, yet for the more difficult 
detail work, a longer apprenticeship is necessary, and, even 
where it would be superfluous, is jealously insisted upon by 
the workmen. In England, for instance, we find the Jaws of 
apprenticeship, with their seven years' probation, in full force 
down to the end of the manufacturing period; and they are 
not thrown on one side till the advent of Modem Industry. 
Since handicraft skill is the foundation of manufacture, and 
since the mechanism of manufacture as a whole possesses bo 
framework, apart from the labourers themselves, capital is con- 
stantly compelled to wrestle with the insubordination of the 
workmen. “ By the infirmity of human nature,” says friend 
Ure, “ it happens that the more skilful the workman, the more 
self-willed and intractable he is apt to become, and of count 
the less fit a component of a mechanical system in which 
he may do great damage to the whole.” 1 Hence throughout 
the whole manufacturing period there runs the complaint of 
want of discipline among the workmen.* And had we not tw 
testimony of contemporary writers, the simple facts, thatdurtng 
the period between the r6th century and the epoch of Modern 
Industry, capital failed to become the master of the who« 
disposable working-time of the manufacturing labourers, tba 
manufactures are short-lived, and change their locality fro® 
one country to another with the emigrating or jmmigmtinS 
workmen, these facts would speak volumes. “ Order must 
one way or another be established," exclaims in 177° t ‘ ie0 „ 
cited author of the “ Essay on Trade and .Commerce.^ 
“Order,” re-echoes Dr. Andrew Ure 66 years later, ‘ Or 
was wanting in manufacture based on “ the scholastic dogrm 
division of labour,” and “ Arkwright created order. ’ 

At the same time manufacture was unable, either to 
upon the production of society to its full extent, or to ^ 
volutionise that production to its very core. It towered up 
an economical work of art, on the broad foundation of the to 

' Vn. /. 1, p. jo. ’ , 0 

* Thu u more the case in England than in France. and more in Frinc 
ItoUaed. 
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handicrafts, and of the rural domestic industries. At a given 
stage in its development, the narrow technical basis on which 
manufacture rested, came into conflict with requirements of 
production that were created by manufacture itself. 

One of its most finished creations was the workshop for the 
production of the instruments of labour themselves, including 
especially the complicated mechanical apparatus then already 
employed. A machine-factory, says Ure, “displayed the di- 
vision of labour in manifold gradations — the file, the drill, the 
lathe, having each its different workman in the order of skill.” 
(p. 21.) This workshop, the product of the division of labour 
in manufacture, produced in its turn — machines. It is they 
that sweep away the handicraftsman’s work as the regulating 
principle of social production. Thus, on the one hand, the 
technical reason for the life-long annexation of the workman 
to a detail function is removed. On the other hand, the 
fetters that this same principle laid on the dominion of capital 
fall away. 
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PART IP.— {Continued) 

Production of Relative 
Surplus-Value 


CHAPTER XV 

MACHINERY AND MODERN INDUSTRY 

SECTION i— THE DEVELOPMENT OF MACHINERY 

John Stuart Mill says in his Principles of Political 
Economy: “ It is questionable if all the mechanical inven- 
tions yet made have lightened the day's toil of any human 
being.”* That is, however, by no means the aim of the capi- 
talistic application of machinery. Like every other increase 
in the productiveness of labour, machinery is intended to 
cheapen commodities, and, by shortening that portion of the 
working-day, in which the labourer works for himself, to 

* Mill should hiv» su'd, " of iny human being not fed by other peoples labour,** 
for, without doubt, machinery has greatly increased the number of well-to-do idler*. 
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lengthen the other portion that he gives, without an equivalent, 
to the capitalist . In short, it is a means for producing surplus- 
value. 

In manufacture, the revolution in the mode of production 
begins with the labour-power, in modem industry it begins 
with the instruments of labour. Our first inquiry then i^ 
how the instruments of labour are converted from tools into 
machines, or what is the difference between a machine and th e 
implements of a handicraft ? We are only concerned herewith 
striking and general characteristics; for epochs in the history 
of society are no more separated from each other by hard and 
fast lines of demarcation, than are geological epochs. 

Mathematicians and mechanicians, and in this they are for 
lowed by a few English economists, call a tool a simple machine, 
and a machine a complex tool. They see no essential differ- 
ence between them, and even give the name of machine to * 
simple mechanical powers, the lever, the inclined plane, t 
screw, the wedge, &c.» As a matter of fact, every machine 
a combination of those simple powers, no matter ho w w 
may be disguised. From the economical standpoint this t 
planation is worth nothing, because the historical element 
wanting. Another explanation of the difference between t» 
and machine is that in the case of a tool, man is the n iof f ’ 
power, while the motive power of a machine is something due 
ent from man, is, for instance, an animal, water, wind, an s ' 
on. 1 According to this, a plough drawn by oxen, which 1 ■ 
contrivance common to the most different epochs, woufu 
machine,- while Claussen's circular loom, which, worked J ^ 
single labourer, weaves 96,000 picks per minute, would e 
mere tool. Nay, this very loom, though a tool when vrot ^ 
by hand, would, if worked by steam, be a machine. And 
the application of animal power is one of man’s earliest in ' 

• So,, for instance, Hutton 1 “ Count of Miihenuue*. _ _ , 

* “ From this point of view we may draw a sharp line of distinction tet 

and a machine t spado, hammers, chwls, ic. combinations of kvtn an B ,|* 
in all of which, no matter how complicated they may be la other ropectn 
motive power, ..... all this falls under the idea of a tool | but the fk>vg 
is drawn by animal power, and windmills, dec., must be classed amonj w 
(Wilhelm Schalai" Die Bewegung der Produktion. Zurich. I Ml' M ' 
respects a book to be recommended. 
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lions, production by mrfmcry would ta’c prKt^d 
tion by handicrafts. Wbonm l 7 3 S, 5 ? h " 
his spinning mnchino, ond bogon the uidustn 1 r=vo 
the 18th century, not a word did he s>y about 
it instead of a man, and yet this part fell to the ass. 
scribed ft ts> * wiacbKie,* 4 to spin without fingers, 

AU fully developed machinery consists of three ess 
different parts, the motor mechanism, the transmitting n 
ism, and finally the tool or working machine. The 
mechanism is that which puts the whole in motion. I 
generates its ovm motive power, like the steam engi 
caloric engine, the electro-magnetic machine, &c., or it i 
its impulse from some already existing natural force, 1 
water-wheel from a head of water, the wind-mill from 
&c. The transmitting mechanism, composed of fty-i 
shafting, toothed wheels, pullies, straps, ropes, bands, p 
and gearing of the most varied kinds, regulates the n 
changes its form where necessary, as for instance, from 
to circular, and divides and distributes it among the w< 
machines. These two first parts of the whole mechanic 
there, solely for putting the working machines in moth 
means of which motion the subject of labour is seized 

* Before Ml time, spinning machine!, although very imperfect one*, had 
Peru used, and Italy vra probably the country of their first appearance. A 
history of technology would ahow how little any of the inventions of the itth 
art the work of a single individual. Hitherto there it bo auch book. Dar 
in irrested us in the history of Nature"! Technology, fe.,inthe formation of the 
of plait! aid. aiigraVs, which organ, writ a» instrument, of production for »os 
life. Does not the history of the productive organa of man, of organa that 
cnatanat ban, of all social -organisation, deserve equal attention ) And wot 
inch a history he easier to compile, since, M Vico taya, human history differ 
natural history in this, that we have made the former, bur not the latter? T 
Jogy discloses man’* mode of dealing with Nature, the process of production by 
he sustains hi Ufe, and thereby »i» by, hare the mode of formation of hit 
; relation!, and of the mental conceptions that flow from them. Every history 
ligion even, that fails to take account of this material basis, is uncritical. ’ 

, tw'rtT. wo* nrier to discover by analysis the earthly core of the m" 
t religion, than, conversely, it is, to develop from the actual relations of 
j ponding crlcstiiliwd forms cf those relations. The latter method '. 

J rialimc, and therefore the only scientific one. The wok points in 

, WAtrralvsm of natural acimre, a materialism that exclude* history and it**'. 

. *" ** <>ni * evident fra® the ahatnct and ideological conception* of its tp f ’ 
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and modified as desired. The tool or working-machine is th 
part of the machinery with which the industrial revolution > 
the 1 8 th century started. And to this day it constantly sen -1 
as such a starting point, whenever a handicraft, or a tnar.i 
facture, is turned into an industry carried on by machinery. 

On a closer examination of the working-machine proper, w 
find in it, as a general rule, though often, no doubt, under vrr 
altered forms, the apparatus and tools used by the handicrafts 
man or manufacturing workman; with this difference, tha 
instead of being human implements, they are the implement 
of a mechanism, or mechanical implements. Either the entin 
machine is only a more or less altered mechanical edition o. 
the old handicraft tool, as, for instance, the power-loom w 
the working parts fitted in the frame of the machine are ok 
acquaintances, as spindles are in a mule, needles in a stocking- 
loom, saws in a sawing machine, and knives in a chopping 
machine. The distinction between these tools and the body 
proper of the machine, exists from their very birth; for they 
continue for the most part to be produced by handicraft* of *7 
manufacture, and are afterwards fitted into the body of j - e 
machine, which is the product of machinery.' The m*cb |ne 
proper is therefore a mechanism that, after being set in mot 10 "* 
performs with its tools the same operations that were (ortnttj 
done by the workman with similar tools. Whether the tnof"* 
power is derived from man, or from some other machine, ma ^ 
no difference in this respect. From the moment that the K* 
proper is taken from man, and fitted into a mechJRO n, » 
machine takes the place of a mere implement. Theuine rft1 ^, 
strikes one at once, even in those cases^ where man hiR"*' 
continues to be the prime mover. The number of impit^f 
that he himself can use simultaneously, is limited by *' 


|‘ua, tu *&• Uan. la tt» nolrni tm. it* yntrr 

* 1. • «*;. «i* U* .} .on *•"« **>"«*• **•*"££, 

p.fjjn <4 rtew a ik'.j* fe-oi» Un >trx «n*i» « f t * „ 

■ M b. Cl* (4s^u.n «h/> It. 

-o. Sj. tit Unuoa rf lie* mUuil •». IS* 
t «•(<£*, (.5* 0/1 ■wir.aj’ trf.-t, pi.fj* «*«*->»•*» *** 
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motive powers. Here and there, long before the period o 
manufacture, and also, to some extent, during that period 
these implements pass over into machines, but without creat 
ing any revolution in the mode of production. It becomes 
evident, in the period of Modern Industry, that these imple- 
ments, even under their form of manual tools, are already 
machines. For instance, the pumps with which the Dutch, in 
1 836— 7, emptied the Lake of Harlem, were constructed on the 
principle of ordinary pumps; the only difference being, that 
their pistons were driven by cyclopean steam-engines, instead 
of by men. The common and very imperfect bellows of the 
blacksmith is, in England, occasionally converted into a 
blowing-engine, by connecting its arm with a steam-engine. 
The steam-engine itself, such as it was at its invention, during 
the manufacturing period at the close of the 1 7th century, and 
such as it continued to be down to 1780,' did not give rise to 
any industrial revolution. It was, on the contrary, the inven- 
tion of machines that made a revolution in the form of steam- 
engines necessary. As soon as man, instead of working with an 
implement on the subject of his labour, becomes merely the 
motive power of an implement-machine, it is a mere accident 
that motive power takes the disguise of human muscle; and it 
may equally well take the form of wind, water or steam. Ot 
course, this does not prevent such a change of form from pro* 
during great technical alterations in the mechanism that was 
originally constructed to be driven by man alone. Nowadays, 
all machines that have their way to make, such as sewing 
machines, bread-making machines, &c., are, unless from thei r 
very nature their use on a small scale is excluded, constructed to 
be driven both by human and by purely mechanical motive 
power. . t 

The machine, which is the starting point of the industry 
revolution, supersedes the workman, who handles a single too * 
by a mechanism operating with a number of similar tools, an 


.till »mp!or^ 


the Dotchmin. In iJjd, « 1,000 windmill* of <000 horv-powrr w j , 
in Holland, to prertnt two-third, of the i»nd from heinj rtconrertcd taio m 
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set in motion by a single motive power, whatever the form of 
that power may be. 1 Here we have the machine, but only as 
an elementary factor of production by machinery. 

Increase in the size of the machine, and in the number of its 
working tools, calls for a more massive mechanism to drive it; 
and this mechanism requires, in order to overcome its resist- 
ance, a mightier moving power than that of man, apart from 
the fact that man is a very imperfect instrument for producing 
uniform continued motion. But assuming that he is acting 
simply as a motor, that a machine has taken the place of his 
tool, it is evident that he can be replaced by natural forces. 
Of all the great motors handed down from the manufacturing 
period, horse-power is the worst, partly because a horse has a 
head of his own, partly because he is costly, and the extent to 
which he is applicable in factories is very restricted.* Never- 
theless the horse was extensively used during the infancy of 
Modern Industry. This is proved, as well by the complaints 
of contemporary agriculturists, as by the term “ horse-power," 
which has survived to this day as an expression for mechanical 
force. 

Wind was too inconstant and uncontrollable, and besides, in 

* “ The union of *11 these simple instruments, set in motion by a single motor, con- 
stitutes a machine.” (Babbage, L c.) 

• In January, 1 86 1, John C Morton read before the Society of Arts * paper on 
" The forces employed to agriculture." He there states: " Every improvement that 
furthers the uniformity of the land makes the steam-engine more and more applicable 
to the production of pure mechanical force. . . . Horse-power is requisite wherever 
crooked fences and other obstructions prevent uniform action. These obstructions 
are vanishing day by day. For operations that demand more exercise of will than 
actual force, the only power applicable is that controlled every instant by the human 
mind — in other words man-power.” Mr. Morton then reduces steam-power, horse- 
power, and man-powrr, to the unit in general use for steam-engines, namely, the 
force required to raise jj.ooo lbs. one foot in one minute, and reckons the cost of one 
horse-power from a steam engine to by jd., and from a hoise to be jjd. per hour. 
Further, if a horse must fully maintain ita health, k can work no more than * hours 
a day. Three at the least out of every seven hones used on tillage land during she 
year can be dispensed with by using steam-power, at an expense not greater than 
that which the hones dispensed with would cost during the 3 or 4 months is which 
alone they can l* used effectively. Lastly, steatn-powee, in those agricultural opera- 
tions in which it can be employed, improves, in comparison with horse-power, the 
quality of the work. To do rise work of a steam-engine wouU require W own, at a 
total cost of tjs. an hour, and to do tire work of a horse, ji men, at a toul coat of 
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England, the birthplace of Modern Industry, the use of water 
power preponderated even during the manufacturing period 
In the 17th century attempts had already been made to tun 
two pairs of millstones with a single water-wheel. But th< 
increased size of the gearing was too much for the water- 
power, which had now become insufficient, and this was one 
of the circumstances that led to a more accurate investigation 
of the laws of friction. In the same way the irregularity 
caused by the motive power in mills that were put in motion 
by pushing and pulling a lever, led to the theory, and the 
application, of the fly-wheel, which afterwards plays so im- 
portant a part in Modern Industry. 1 In this way, during the 
manufacturing period, were developed the first scientific and 
technical elements of Modern Mechanical Industry. Ark- 
wright's throstle spinning mill was from the very first turned by 
water. But for all that, the use of water, as the predominant 
motive power, was beset with difficulties. It could not be in 
creased at will, it failed at certain seasons of the year, and, above 
all, it was essentially local.* Not till the invention of Watt* 
second and so called double-acting steam-engine, was a prime 
moverfound, that begot itsown force by theconsumption ofcoal 
and water, whose power was entirely under man's control, that 
was mobile and a means of locomotion, that was urban and not, 
like the water-wheel, rural, that permitted production to be 
concentrated in towns instead of, like the water-wheels, being 
scattered up and down the country,! that was of universa 
technical application, and, relatively speaking, little affected in 
its choice of residence by local circumstances. The greatness 

» Faulhcbr, 16155 De Coin, 1688. 

* The modern turbine freer tbe industrial exploitation of water-power itom 
of its former fetters. . g 

I “ In the early days of fertile manufactures, the locality of the factory I* 
upon the ciiatcnce of a stream haring a sufficient fall to turn a water-w!** I ' 
although the establishment of the water mills was the commencement of the 
up of the domestic syitem of manufacture, yet the mills necessarily situate r 

streams, and frequently at considerable distances the One from rheother, fupnra 
of a rural, rather than an urban system i and it was not until the introduction 
steam-power as a substitute for the stream that factories were congrrgi <rd in ^ 

and localities where the coal anil water required for the production of stcarn were^ • 
in sufficient quantities. The steam-engine t» the parent of manufacturing utai-i. 

Fedgrase u> “ l'c {xirts of the [nip, id Fart, jerb April, 1! l(" p 1*1 
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of Watt’s genius showed itself in the specification of the patent 
that he took out in April, 1784. In that specification his steam 
engine is described, not as an invention for a specific purpose, 
but as an agent universally applicable in Mechanical Industry. 
In it he points out applications, many of which, as for instance, 
the steam-hammer, were not introduced till half a century 
later. Nevertheless he doubted the use of steam-engines in 
navigation. His successors, Boulton and Watt, sent to the 
exhibition of 1851 steam-engines of colossal size for ocean 
steamers. 

As soon as tools had been converted from being manual 
implements of man into implements of a mechanical apparatus, 
of a machine, the motive mechanism also acquired an indepen- 
dent form, entirely emancipated from the restraints of human 
strength. Thereupon the individual machine, that we have 
hitherto been considering, sinks into a mere factor in produc- 
tion by machinery. One motive mechanism was now able to 
drive many machines at once. The motive mechanism grows 
■with the number of the machines that are turned simul- 
taneously, and the transmitting mechanism becomes a wide- 
spreading apparatus. 

We now proceed to distinguish the co-operation of a 
number of machines of one kind from a complex system of 
machinery. 

In the one case, the pr duct is entirely made by a single 
machine, which performs a'! the various operations previously 
done by one handicraftsman with his tool; as, for instance, by 
a weaver with his loom; or by several handicraftsmen success- 
ively, either separately or as members of a system of Manufac- 
ture.' For example, in the manufacture of envelopes, one 
man folded the paper with the folder, another laid on the 

* From (hr standpoint of divinon of (about in Manufacture. wearing 101 not 

*>mple. but. on tbe contrary, complicated manual labour, acd consequently the 
power-loom a a machine that doe* eery complicated work. It is altogether erroneous 
to suppose that modern machinery originally appropriated those operations alone, 
which dvraon of labour had simplified. Spinning and wearing were, during the 
manufacturing period, split up into new species, and the implement* were modified 
and improred j but the labour itself was in no wap divided, and it retained its handi- 
craft character. It is not the labour, but the instrument of labour, that rerres u 
the starting-point of tbe machine. 
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gum, a third turned the flip over, on which the device is 
impressed, a fourth embossed the device, and so on; and for 
each of these operations the envelope had to change hands. 
One single envelope machine now performs all these operations 
at once, and makes more than 3000 envelopes in an hour. In 
the London exhibition of 1 862, there was an American machine 
for making paper cornets. It cut the paper, pasted, folded, 
and finished 300 in a minute. Here, the whole process, which, 
when carried on as Manufacture, was split up into, and carried 
out by, a series of operations, is completed by a single machine, 
working a combination of various tools. Now. whether such 
a machine be merely a reproduction of a complicated manual 
implement, or a combination of various simple implements 
specialised by Manufacture, in either case, in the factory, 
in the workshop in which machinery alone is used, we meet 
again with simple co-operation; and, leaving the workman 
out of consideration for the moment, this co-operation presents 
itself to us, in the first instance, as the conglomeration in one 
place of similar and simultaneously acting machines. Thus, a 
weaving factory is constituted of a number of power-looms, 
working side by side, and a sewing factory of a number 0 
sewing machines all in the same building. But there 1* her 
a technical oneness in the whole system, owing to all f c 
machines receiving their impulse simultaneously, and m sm 
equal degree, from the pulsations of the common prime W° v * 
by the intermediary of the transmitting mechanism; and t >* 
mechanism, to a certain extent, is also common to them * > 
since only particular ramifications of it branch off to & 
machine. Just as a number of tools, then, form the organs 
a machine, so a number of machines of one kind constitute 
organs of the motive mechanism. . cc 

' A real machinery system, however, does not take the/* 
of thrtc independent machines, until the subject of labour g 
through a connected series of detail processes, that are cart ^ 
out by a chain of machines of various kinds, the one 
menting the other. Here we have again the ctvojveratio 0 ^ 
division of labour that characterises Manufacture; only P ‘ 
it is a combination of detail machines. The special too 
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the various detail workmen, such as those of the beaters, 
combers, spinners, &c., in the woollen manufacture, are now 
transformed into the tools of specialised machines, each 
machine constituting a special organ, with a special function, 
in the system. In those branches of industry in which the 
machinery system is first introduced, Manufacture itself fur- 
nishes, in a general way, the natural basis for the division, 
and consequent organisation, of the process of production.' 
Nevertheless an essential difference at once manifests itself. In 
Manufacture it is the workmen who, with their manual imple- 
ments, must, either singly or in groups, carry on each par- 
ticular detail process. If, on the one hand, the workman be- 
comes adapted to the process, on the other, the process was 
previously made suitable to the workman. This subjective 
principle of the division of labour no longer exists tn produc- 
tion by machinery. Here, the process as a whole is examined 
objectively, in itself, that is to say, without regard to the 
question of its execution by human hands, it is analysed into 
its constituent phases; and the problem, how to execute each 
detail process, and bind them all into a whole, is solved by the 
aid of machines, chemistry, &c. 1 But, of course, in this case 
also, theory must be perfected by accumulated experience on a 


* Before the epoch of Mechanical InJustry, the wool manufacture wu the pre- 
dominating manufactute in England, lienee it »u in this industry that, in the first 
half of the ilih century, the most experiments were made. Colton, which requited 
bi careful preparation for in treatment by machinery, derived the benefit of the 
experience gamed on wool, just as afterward* the manipulation of wool by machin- 
ery waa developed on the line* of cotton-ipwning and weaving by machinery. It 
wa, only during the to yean immediately preceding iJ65, that isolated details 
of the wool manufacture, such as wool -combing, were incorporated tn the factory 
system _ “ The application of power to the process of combing wool .... exten- 
sively lit operation since the introduction of the combing machine, especially 
Lister's , . . undoubtedly had the effect of throwing a very large number of men 
out of work. Wool was formerly combed by hand, mo,t frequently in the cottage of 
the comber. It is now very generally combed in the factory, and hand labour is 
superseded, except in some particular kinds of work, in which hand-combed wool is 
suit preferred. Many of the hand-combers found employment in the factories, but the 
produce of the hand-combers bears so smatla proportion to that of the machine, that 
the employment of a very Urge number of combers has passed away.” (Rep. of In»p. 

• of Fact for jtst Oct, iSyS, p. 16.) 

* “ The principle of the factory system, then, n to substitute .... the partition 
of a process into its essential consul cents, lor the division or gradation of labour 
among artisans." (Andrew Ore: “The Philosophy of Manufactures.” Lond , i8j$. 
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Isrjjf <cale. Kach detail machine supplies raw material to th 
machine nett in order; and since they arc all working at th< 
«amc time, the product is always going through the variotr 
stages of its fabrication, and is alio constantly in a state cl 
transition, from one phase to another. Just as in Manufacture, 
the direct co-operation of the detail labourers establishes a 
numerical proportion between the special groups, so in an 
organised system of machinery, where one detail machine is 
constantly kept employed by another, a fixed relation is estab- 
lished between their numbers, their size, and their speed. The 
collective machine, now an organised system of various kinds 
of single machines, and of groups of single machines, becomes 
more and more perfect, the more the process as a whole be- 
comes a continuous one, i.e., the less the raw material is inter- 
rupted in its passage from its first phase to its /ast; in other 
words, the more its passage from one phase to another is 
effected, not by (he hand of man, but by the machinery itself- 
In Manufacture the isolation of each detail process is a condi- 
tion imposed by the nature of division of labour, but in th< 
fully developed factor)* the continuity of those processes is 
on the contrary, imperative. 

A system of machinery, whether it reposes on the merejo- 
operation of similar machines, as in weaving, or on a combnW' 
tion of different machines, as in spinning, constitutes in itsd* 
a huge automaton, whenever it is driven by a self-acting prime 
mover. But although the factory as a whole be driven by its 
steam-engine, yet either some of the individual machines may 
require the aid of the workman for some of their movements 
(such aid was necessary for the running in of the mule carriage, 
before the invention of the self-acting mule, and is still neces- 
sary in fine-spinning mills); or, to enable a machine to do it* 
work, certain parts of it may require to be handled by the 
workman like a manual tool; this was the case in machine* 
makers' workshops, before the conversion of the slide rest into 
a self-actor. As soon as a machine executes, without man s . 
help, all the movements requisite to elaborate the raw materia . 
needing only attendance from him, we have an automata 
system of machinery, and one that is susceptible of constant 
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improvement in its details. Such improvements as the appa- 
ratus that stops a drawing frame, whenever a sliver breaks, 
and the self-acting stop, that stops the power-loom so soon as 
the shuttle bobbin is emptied of weft, are quite modern inven- 
tions. As an example, both of continuity of production, and of 
the catrying out of the automatic principle, vve may take a 
modern paper mill. In the paper industry generally, we may 
advantageously study in detail not only the distinctions be- 
tween modes of production based on different means of produc- 
tion, but also the connexion of the social conditions of 
production with those inodes: for the old German paper-mak- 
ing furnishes us with a sample of handicraft production ; that 
of Holland in the 1 7th and of France in the 1 8 th century with 
a sample of manufacturing in the strict sense; and that of 
modern England with a sample of automatic fabrication of this 
article. Besides these, there still exist, in India and China, 
two distinct antique Asiatic forms of the same industry. 

An organised system of machines, to which motion is com- 
municated by the transmitting mechanism from a centra! 
automaton, is the most developed form of production by 
machinery. Here we have, in the place of the isolated 
machine, a mechanical monster whose body fills whole fac- 
tories, and whose demon power, at first veiled under the slow 
and measured motions of his giant limbs, at length breaks out 
into the fast and furious whirl of his countless working organs. 

-There were mules and steam-engines before there were any 
labourers, whose exclusive occupation it was to make mules 
and steam-engines; just as men wore clothes before there were 
such people as tailors. The inventions of Vaucanson, Ark- 
wright, \Vatt, and others, were, however, practicable, only 
because those inventors found, ready to hand, a considerable 
number of skilled mechanical workmen, placed at their dis- 
posal by the manufacturing period. Some of these workmen 
were independent handicraftsmen of various trades, others were 
grouped together in manufactures, in which, as before-men- 
tioned, division of labour was strictly carried out. As inven- 
tions increased in number, and the demand for the newly 
discovered machines grew larger, the machine-making industry 
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split up, more and more, into numerous independent branches, 
and division of labour in these manufactures was more and 
more developed. Here, then, we see in Manufacture the imme- 
diate technical foundation of Modern Industry. Manufacture 
produced the machinery , by means of which Modem Industry 
abolished the handicraft and manufacturing systems in those 
spheres of production that it first seized upon. The factory 
system was therefore raised, in the natural course of things, on 
an inadequate foundation. When the system attained to a 
certain degree of development, it had to root up this ready-made 
foundation, which in the meantime had been elaborated on the 
old lines, and to build up for itself a basis that should corres- 
pond to its methods of production. Just as the individual 
machine retains a dwarfish character, so long as it is worked 
by the power of man alone, and just as no system of machinery 
could be properly developed before the steam-engine took the 
place of the earlier motive powers, animals, wind, and even 
water; so, too, Modern Industry was crippled in its complete 
development, so long as its characteristic instrument of pro- 
duction, the machine, owed its existence to personal strength 
and personal skill, and depended on the muscular develop- 
ment, the keenness of sight, and the cunning of hand, 
which the derail workmen in manufactures, and the manual 
labourers in handicrafts, wielded their dwarfish implements. 
Thus, apart from the dearness of the machines made in \ thi* 
way, a circumstance that is ever present to the mind of the 
capitalist, the expansion of industries carried on by mean* ° 
machinery, and the invasion by machinery of fresh branches o 
production, were dependent on the growth of a class of wor 
men, who, owing to the almost artistic nature of their employ* 
ment, could increase their numbers only gradually, and not J 
leaps and bounds. But besides this, at a certain stage of 
development. Modern Industry became technologically incom- 
patible with the basis furnished for it by handicraf t and 
facture. The increasing size of the prime movers, of 
transmitting mechanism, and of the machines proper, t"* 
greater complication, multiformity and regularity ot the *•***£ 1 
of these machines, as they more and more departed from t * 
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model of those originally made by manual labour, and acquired 
a form, untrammelled except by llie condition* under which 
they storked,* the j<rfectmj: of the automatic system, and the 
u*e, every day more unavoidable, of a more refractory material, 
sue b at iron imtead of u ood — the solution of all these problems 
tvhich sprang up by the force of circumstances, everywhere 
met with a stumbling-block in the personal restrictions, which 
even the collective lal*ourcr of Manufacture could not break 
through, except to a limited extent. >uch machines as the 
modern hydraulic press, the modem powcrloom, and the 
modern carding engine, could never have l*cen furnished by 
Manufacture. 

A radical change in the mode of production in one sphere of 
industry involves a similar change in other spheres. This 
happen* at first in such branches of industry as are connected 
together by bring separate phase* of a process, and yet arc 
isolated by the social division of labour, in such a way, that 
each of them produces an independent commodity. Thus 
spinning by machinery made weaving by machinery a necessity, 
and both together made the mechanical and chemical revolu- 
tion that took place in bleaching, printing, and dyeing, impera- 
tive. So too, on the other hand, the revolution in cotton- 
spinning called forth the invention of the gin, for separating 
the seeds from the cotton fibre; it was only by means of this 
invention, that the production of cotton became possible on the 
enormous scale nt present required. 1 Hut more especially, the 

1 Tl* powerloom mi »< firtt made chic fir of wood \ in it* Improved moilcm form 
H i> nude of iron 1 1 » what an crtcnl the old fortni of the imtnimrnu of production 
influenced their ne» form* tt frit tutting, it thawn by, atnongtt other thingt, the 
mo»t tiipcrficul comparuon of the pretent powcrloom wnh the old one, of the modern 
Wowing apparatus of > bliti .furnace with the frit inefficient mechanical rcproduetioo 
of the ordinary brtlowt, tnd perhapa mo n ttoitngly than in any other way, by the 
attempt* before the invention of the prevent locomotive, to construct a locomotive 
that actually had two fret, which after the faihion of a hone, it rawed alternately 
from the ground. It b only after tonaidtrahlc development of the Kicnce of 
mechanic*, and accumulated practical otprtiracr, that the form of a machine be- 
come* willed entirety in accordance with mechanical principle*, and emancipated 
from the traditional form ol the tool that gate rite to it. 

• Eli IVbitney'i cotton gin had until very recent time* undergone leaa cnential 
change! than any oilier machine of the ilih century. It u only during the Int 
decade (*,*., tinee tlj6) that another American, Mr. Lmcry, of Albany, New York, 
haa rendered Whitney'i gin antiquated by an improvement a> aimpie u it u 
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revolution in the modes of production of industry ; 
turc made necessary a revolution in the general c 
the social process of production, i.e. y in the means c. 
cation and of transport. In a society whose prve 
expression of Fourier, was agriculture on a small sc 
subsidiary domestic industries, and the urban ham 
means of communication and transport were so ut 
quate to the productive requirements of the ma: 
period, with its extended division of social labour, 
tration of the instruments of labour, and of the wo: 
its colonial markets, that they became in fact rev>. 
In the same way the means of communication an. 
handed down from the manufacturing’ period soon l 
bearable trammels on Modern Industry, with its fe^. 
of production, its enormous extent, its constant ' 
capital and labour from one sphere of production in 
and its newly-created connexions with the mark 
whole world. Hence, apart from the radical char 
duced in the construction of sailing vessels, the 
communication and transport became gradually ada- 
modes of production of mechanical industry, by the 
a system of river steamers, railways, ocean ster 
telegraphs. But the huge masses of iron that had 
forged, to be welded, to be cut, to be bored, and to 
demanded, on their part, Cyclopean machines, for th 
tion of which the methods of the manufacturing f 
utterly inadequate. 

Modern Industry had therefore itself to take l* 
machine, its characteristic instrument of product-' 
construct machines by machines. It was not till 
that it built up for itself a fitting technical foun 
stood on its own feet. Machinery, simultaneous 
increasing use of it, in the first decades of this ecu’ 
priated, by degrees, the fabrication of machines p 
it was only during the decade preceding 1866, t 
struction of railways and ocean steamers on a stup> 
called into existence the cyclopean machines now ■ 
the construction of prime movers. 
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The most essential condition to the production of machines 
by machines was a prime mover capable of exerting any 
amount of force, and yet under perfect control. Such a con- 
dition was already supplied by the steam-engine. But at the 
same time it was necessary to produce the geometrically accu- 
rate straight lines, planes, circles, cylinders, cones, and spheres, 
required in the detail parts of the machines. This problem 
Henry Maudsley solved in the first decade of this century by 
the invention of the slide rest, a tool that was soon made 
automatic, and in a modified form was applied to other con- 
structive machines besides the lathe, for which it was originally 
intended. This mechanical appliance replaces, not some par- 
ticular tool, but the hand itself, which produces a given form 
by holding and guiding the cutting tool along the iron or other 
material operated upon. Thus it became possible to produce 
the forms of the individual parts of machinery " with a degree 
of ease, accuracy, and speed, that no accumulated experience of 
the hand of the most skilled workman could give .” 1 

If wc now fix our attention on that portion of the machinery 
employed in the construction of machines, which constitutes 
the operating tool, we find the manual implements reappearing, 
but on a cydopean scale. The operating part of the boring 
machine is an immense drill driven by a steam-engine; with- 
out this machine, on the other hand, the cylinders of large 
steam-engines and of hydraulic presses could not be made. The 
mechanical lathe is only a cydopean reproduction of the 
ordinary foot-lathe; the planing machine, an iron carpenter, 
that works on iron with the same tools that the human car- 
penter employs on wood; the instrument that, on the London 
wharves, cuts the veneers, is a gigantic razor; the tool of the 
shearing machine, which shears iron as easily as a tailor’s 
scissors cut doth, is a monster pair of scissors; and the 
steam hammer works with an ordinary hammer head, but of 

* “Tie Industry of Nation*, Lend, « *yy,“ Part II., p. *39. This wort abo re- 
ifiark, : “ Simple and outwardly unimportant as this appendage to lathes may appear, 
«>* not, we believe, averring too much to sate, that it, influence in improving and 
e'.tendiog the ose of machinery taa been as great a, that produced by Watts irn- 
ptwetnent* of the strain -engine atsdf. lt« introduction went at once to perfect all 
machinery, to cheapen it, and to stimulate invention and improvement."' 
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such a weight that not Thor himself could wield it.« The** 
steam hammers are an invention of Nasmyth, and there is one 
that weighs over 6 tons and strikes with a vertical fall of 7 
feet, on an anvil weighing 36 tons. It is mere child's-play for 
it to crush a block of granite into powder, yet it is no less 
capable of driving, with a succession of light taps, a nail into a 
piece of soft wood. 4 

The implements of labour, in the form of machinery, necessi- 
tate the substitution of natural forces for human force, and 
the conscious application of science, instead of rule of thumb. 
In Manufacture, the organisation of the social labour-process i* 
purely subjective; it is a combination of detail labourers; in its 
machinery system, Modern Industry has a productive organism 
that is purely objective, in which the labourer becomes a mere 
appendage to an already existing material condition of pi 
duction. In simple co-operation, and even in that founded 
division of labour, the suppression of the isolated, by t 
collective, workman still appears to be more or less accident 
Machinery, with a few exceptions to be mentioned later, ope 
ates only by means of associated labour, or labour in commo 
Hence the co-operative character of the labour-process H, 1 
the latter case, a technical necessity dictated by the instrumer 
of labour itself. 


SECTION ».— THE VALUE TRANSFERRED BY MACtltNS** 
JO THE PRODUCT 

We saw that the productive forces resulting from Ctvop^ 
tion and division of labour cost capital nothing. 'Ihcf W 
natural forces of social labour. So a/so physical force*, * • 
steam, water, &c., when appropriated to productive proco^ 
cost nothing. But just as a man requires lungs to bretthe*' ’ 
so he requires something that is work of man’s hand, w w ^ 
to consume physical forces productively. A wafer-wbre ^ 
necessary to exploit the force of water, and a steam en/ irit ^ 
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exploit the elasticity of steam. Once discovered, the law of 
the deviation of the magnetic needle in the field of an electric 
current, or the law of the ntapnemation of iron, around which 
an electric current circulates, cost never a penny. 1 Hut the 
exploitation of the«e law-* for the purposes of telegraphy, Arc., 
necessitates a costly and extensive apparatus. The tool, as we 
have teen, is not exterminated lay the machine. From being a 
dwarf implement of the human organism, tt expands and mul- 
tiplies into the implement of a mechanism created hy man. 
Capita! now sets the labourer to work, nos with a manual tool, 
but with a machine vrhiih itself handles the tools. Although, 
therefore, it is clear it the first planre that, by incorporating 
both stupendous physical forces, and the natural sciences, with 
the process of production, Modem Industry raises the produc- 
tivenessoflabour to an extraordinary degree, it is by no means 
equally clear, that this increased productive force is not, on 
the other hand, purchased by in increased expenditure of 
labour. Machinery, like every other component of constant 
capital, creates no new value, hut yields up its own value to 
the product that it serves to beget. In so far as the machine 
has value, and, in consequence, parts with value to the product, 
it forms an element in the value of that product. Instead of 
being cheapened, the product is made dearer in proportion to 
the value of the machine. And it is clear as noon-day, that 
machines and sptems of machinery, the characteristic instru- 
ments of labour of Modern Industry, arc incomparably more 
loaded with value than the implements used in handicrafts 
and manufactures. 

In the first place, it must be observed that the machinery, 
while always entering as a whole into the labour-process, enters 
intothevalue-begctiing process onlybybits. It never adds more 
value than it loses, on an average, by wear and tear. H cnce there 

* Scvmrr, graral'y ,j-*aVlng, c>»u the capiuliit nothing, a fact «hal be no mean, 
tuniicr* Mm from exploiting It. The fcience of other* ii »» much annexed by capital 
»» tbe labour of Other*. Captulutic appropriation and personal appropriation, 
whether of tcirnce or of material wealth, are, hoaevrr, totally different thing*. Dr. 
Un: hittuelf deplore! the grow ignorance of mechanical *c*n« testing among hv» 
dear machinery-exploiting manufacturer*, and Liebig can a tale unfold about (he 
uiounding ignorance of cbrmitiry dnptayed by Engliih chemical manufacturer* 
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is <1 grc.it difference between the va/ue of a machine, and the 
value transferred in a given time by that machine to the product 
T he longer the life of the machine in the labour-process, the 
greater is that difference. It is true, no doubt, as we have 
already seen, that every instrument of labour enters as a whole 
into the labour-process, and only piece-meal, proportionally to 
its average daily loss by wear and tear, into the value-begetting 
process. But this difference between the instrument as a whole 
and its daily wear and tear, is much greater in a machine than 
in a tool, because the machine, being made from more durable 
material, has a longer life; because its employment, being 
regulated by strictly scientific laws, allows of greater economy 
in the wear and fear of its parts, and in the materials if o 
sumes; and lastly, because its field of production is inco 
parably larger than that of a tool. After making allowan 
both in the case of the machine and of the tool, for th 
average daily cost, that is for the value they transmit to t 
product by their average daily wear and tear, and for th< 
consumption of auxiliary substances, such as oil, coal, and 
on, they each do their work gratuitously, just like the fore 
furnished by nature without the help of man. The great 
the productive power of the machinery compared with that < 
the tool, the greater is the extent of its gratuitous service con 
pared with that of the tool. In Modern Industry man 
ceeded for the first time in making the product of his p 3! 
labour work on a large scale gratuitously, like the forces o 
nature. 1 

In treating of Co-operation and Manufacture, it was show 
that certain general factors of production, such as building 5 


• Ricardo lays »uch » tress on this effect of machinery (ofwhich, in other 
he takes no more notice than he does of the general distinction between the ^ 
process and the process of creating surplus-value), that he occasionally 
the value given up by machines to the product, and puts machines on the J* .fch 
ing as natural forces. Thus “ Adam Smith nowhere undervalues the . y* 
She natural agent, and machinery perform for us, but he very Justly 
the nature of the value which they add to commodities ... as they 1*"° m 

work gratuitously, the assistance which they afford us, adds nothin C 10 ^ 

wetongc." t.. p. jj6, 117 •> "YVo thansw of P.vprdo « 0 /"L*, 

comet in so far as it is directed against ]. B. Say, who imagines jax 
render the "service ” of creating value which forms a part of “ profits. 
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are, in comparison with the scattered means of production of 
the isolated workman, economised by being consumed in com- 
mon, and that they therefore make the product cheaper. In a 
system of machinery, not only is the framework of the machine 
consumed in common by its numerous operating implements, 
but the prime mover, together with a part of the transmitting 
mechanism, is consumed in common by the numerous operative 
machines. 

Given the difference between the value of the machinery, 
and the value transferred by it in a day to the product, the 
extent to which this latter value makes the product dearer, 
depends in the first instance, upon the size of the product; so 
to say, upon its area. Mr. Baynes, of Blackburn, in a lecture 
published in 1858, estimates that “ each real mechanical horse- 
power* will drive 450 self-acting mule spindles, with pre- 
paration, or 200 throstle spindles, or 15 looms for 40 inch 
cloth with the appliances for warping, sizing, &c,” In the 
first case, it is the day’s produce of 450 mule spindles, in 
the second, of 200 throstle spindles, in the third, of 1 5 power- 
looms, over which the daily cost of one horse-power, and the 
wear and tear of the machinery set in motion by that power, 
are spread; so that only a very minute value is transferred by 
such wear and tear to a pound of yarn or a yard of cloth. The 

1 A hone-power i> equal to a force of 33,000 foot-pounds per minute, i-t„ to a force 
that raiset 31,003 pound, one foot in a uunute, or one pound 33,000 feet. This a 
the horae-power meant in the tert, In ordinary language, and also here and there 
in quotations in ihu work, 1 distinction it drawn between the " nominal " and the 
" commercial " or “ indicated “ hone-power of the same engine. The old Or nominal 
hone-powrr is calculated exclusively from (he length of piston -atrokc, and the 
diameter of Ihe cylinder, and leave, pressure of ,tcam and puton speed out of coo- 
wderation-_ It exptww, practically this: Thu engine would be one of ya horw- 
fowet, rf it were driven with the ume low pressure of xtram. and tie aatne alow 
yiatott speed. a, in the daya of Boulton and Watt. But tV* two latter factor, fare 
meteiwd enormously since thoae days. In order to treasure the mechanical force 
carried to-day by an engine, an indicator has been invented which showj the pleasure 
of the »iram in the cylinder. The piston apred i, easily ascertained. Thus the 
"indicated " of “ commcietaJ " hone-power of an engine a erprcswd by a Ru'he- 
mitical formula, involving diameter of cylinder, length of stroke, piston spied, and 
Wcam pressure, aim shannons! y, and showing what multiple of 33,000 pounds u really 
vat*d by the togioe in a minute. lienee, ooe " nominal " home-power may exert 
three, four, Ce even fee " iudicatod “ or “ real" hone -powers. This obscr»»tx» » 
made for the purpose of explaining various ciuuooa in the subwqueju 
{The editor.} 
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same is the case with the steam-hammer mentioned above 
Since its daily wear and tear, its coal-consumption, &c., an 
spread over the stupendous masses of iron hammered by it ir 
a day, only a small value is added to a hundredweight of iron; 
but that value would be very great, if the Cyclopean instrument 
were employed in driving in nails. 

Given a machine’s capacity for work, that is, the number of 
its operating tools, or, where it is a question of force, their 
mass, the amount of its product will depend on the velocity of 
its working parts, on the speed, for instance, of the spindles, or 
on the number of blows given by the hammer in a minute- 
Many of these colossal hammers strike seventy times in » 
minute, and Ryder’s patent machine for forging spindles with 
small hammers gives as many as 700 strokes per minute. 

Given the rate at which machinery transfers its value to 
product, the amount of value so transferred depends 0 
total value of the machinery. 1 The less labour it contain 
Jess value it imparts to the product. The less value it 
up, so much the more productive it is, and so much the : 
its services approximate to those of natural forces. Jk' 
production of machinery by machinery lessens its ' 
relatively to its extension and efficacy. 

An analysis and comparison of the prices of commod 
produced by handicrafts or manufactures, and of tne p 
the same commodities produced by machinery, shows genet 
that, in the product of machinery, the value due to the tn* 
ments of labour increases relatively, but decreases absolut 
In other words, its absolute amount decreases, but its W 01 
relatively to the total value of the product, of a pound of f* 
for instance, increases.* 

• TU »ko m imbued »ith npiutxt will BilurjJl/ 

“ ictcieat " llul ifc* oatfeiG*. B 1 ffoperuun L» iu tipiul uiai, , 

II a, fciivever, ra ttol utxt * n-icUux B“ a, an »** 

atixt at tacaunt tipuiJ, tt txotx.i *U »sy uA-lre I** W* ** PJr 

i> . i... uu< .... u«. .t.- .. v, , .1 ... 

w aiM aanaae * prtan lie 1 4 *Uf p*rt ut Ci-I »*■«* u '"f, ' 

M-rfftw. Tie Cif*u LM B U « 1 r at t»!auL.ua(, {“ ft, 

tu lie Uai at lie tnaixat al *»£•». »•!*' i< 


ta ak t< iw mat*. 

* T farrjjn at ra.au » aiticj bj «i* 

«i-l te^veey, * tea tie i—K/y «■*/ 


■ueL-err. l *‘ 4 * i *T» 
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It is evident that whenever it costs as much labour to pro- 
duce a machine as is saved by the employment of that machine, 
there is nothing but a transposition of labour; consequently 
the total labour required to produce a commodity is not 
lessened or the productiveness of labour is not increased. It 
is dear, however, that the difference between the labour a 
machine costs, and the labour it saves, in other words, that the 
degree of its productiveness does not depend on the difference 
between its own value and the value of the implement it re- 
places. As long as the labour spent on a machine, and conse- 
quently the portion of its value added to the product, remains 
smaller than the value added by the workman to the product 
* with his tool, there is always a difference of labour saved in 
favour of the machine. The productiveness of a machine is 
therefore measured by the human labour-power it replaces. 
According to Mr. Baynes, 2$ operatives are required for the 4 50 
mule spindles, inclusive of preparation machinery, 1 that are 

are employed as mere moving forces, and not as machines for changing the form of 
matter. It may here be mci dentally observed, that Descartes, in defining animals as 
mere machines, nw with eyre of the manufacturing period, while to eyes of the 
middle ages, animals were assistants to man, as they were later to Von Mailer us his 
'• Bcstauration der Staatiwmenschaftcn.” That Descartes, like Bacon, anticipated 
an alteration in the form of production, and the practical subjugation of Nature by 
Man, as a result of the altered methods of thought, a plain from bis *' Discour* de 
la Mfthode.” He there raytt ** Q est possible (by tfi methods he introduced in 
philosophy) dc parfenir i de* coonaissancre fort units a la vie, ec qu'au lieu de cette 
philosophic spfcoUtiv* qo'on enseigne slant Irs denies, on eo peut trouser one 
pratique, par bquelle, connaissant la force et let actions du feu, de Teau, de fair, ties 
litres, M de tout lea nitres corps ejni nous eimronnent, itmi dutinctemeni que coos 
connaiisoni lea divert nvf tiers de noe artisans, nous let ponmoos employer eo mime 
fa?on 1 tout lei usages aniquels ill aont propres, et ainsi nous rendre com me maltret 
et pemesseun de la nature and thoi “ txmtnbuer ao perfectronne merit de la ree 
humaine.” In the preface to Sir Dudley North's " Discourses upon Trade " (1S51) 11 
it stated, that Descartes* method had begun to free political economy from the old 
fables and superstitious notions of gold, trade, Ac. On the whole, however, the 
early English economists sided with Bacon and Hobbes as their phUoeoplwrti while, 
at a later period, the philosopher rar' /fog^r of political economy in England, France, 
and July, via Locke. 

* According to the annual report (ltd j) of the linen chamber of commerce, there 
wss produced in ilia, at the cm -steel works of Kropp— sruh i&t fnroacra, iWty- 
two seeam-engioes (in the year 1 loo this eras about the number of all the steam - 
ergines working sa Manchester), fonrtevn r^am-harenieTS (representing to »2 
*aj6 horse-power), forty-nine forges, soj tool-machines, and about aaoo workmen— 
Ihutren million pounds of can stecL Here there are not two workmen to each 
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driven by one horse-power; each self-acting mule spindle, 
working ten hours, produces 13 ounces of yam (average num- 
l>er or thickness); consequently 2j operatives spin weekly 
365 $ lbs. of yarn. I fence, leaving waste on one side, 366 ibs. 
of cotton absorb, during their conversion into yam, only 150 
hours’ labour, or fifteen days’ labour of ten hours each. But 
with a spinning-wheel, supposing the hand-spinner to produce 
thirteen ounces of yarn in sixty hours, the same weight of cotton 
would absorb 2700 days’ labour of ten hours each, or 27,000 
hours' labour.* Where block-printing, the old method of 
printing calico by hand, has been superseded by machine print- 
ing, a single machine prints, with the aid of one man or boy,^ 5 
much calico of four colours in one hour, as it formerly took 2 o° 
men to do. 1 Before Eli Whitney invented the cotton-gin in 
17 92, the separation of the seed from a pound of cotton cost 
average day’s labour. By means of his invention one negr 
was enabled to clean roo lbs. daily; and since then, 1 
efficacy of the gin has been considerably increased. A po ul 
of cotton wool, previously costing $0 cents to produce, includ 
after that invention more unpaid labour, and was consequent 
sold with greater profit, at 10 cents. In India they employ f 
separating the wool from the seed, an instrument, half machin 
half tool, called a churka; with this one man and a woman ca 
clean 28 lbs. daily. With the churka invented some yw* 
ago by Dr. Forbes, one man and a boy produce 2JO lbs. dinj 
If oxen, steam, or water, be used for driving it, only a few bof 
and girls as feeders are required. Sixteen of these machine 
driven by oxen do as much work in a day as formerly 7 S c 
people did on an average.! 

As already stated, a steam-plough does as much work in on 
hour at a cost of threepence, as 66 men at a cost of 1 j shilling 5 * 

I return to this example in order to clear up an erroneou 


• Babbage estimates that in Jan the spinning labour alone adds 117 % 

of the cotton. At the same period (tijt) the total value added to the ^ 
machinery and labour in the fine-spinning industry, amounted to about JJ ,1 
value of the cotton. {“ On the Economy of Machinery, “ p. a ‘ 4 ) 

• Machine printing also economises colour. . oi 

I See paper r*ad by Dr. Watson, Reporter 00 Products to the Cofem 

India, before the Society of Arcs, 17th April, 1SS0. 
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notion. The 15 shillings are by no means the expression in 
money of all the labour expended in one hour by the 66 men. 
If the ratio of surplus labour to necessary labour were too %, 
these 66 men would produce in one hour a value of 30 shillings, 
although their wages, 1 5 shillings, represent only their labour 
for half an hour. Suppose, then, a machine cost as much as 
the wages for a year of the 150 men it displaces, say £3000; 
this £3000 is by no means the expression in money of the 
labour added to the object produced by these 1 30 men before 
the introduction of the machine, but only of that portion of their 
year's labour which was expended for themselves and repre- 
sented by their wages. On the other hand, the £3000, the 
money value of the machine, expresses all the labour expended 
on its production, no matter in what proportion this labour 
constitutes wages for the workman, and surplus-value for the 
capitalist. Therefore, though a machine cost as much as the 
labour-power displaced by it costs, yet the labour materialised 
in it is even then much less than the living labour it replaces.' 

The use of machinery for the exclusive purpose of cheapen- 
ing the product, ts limited in this way, that less labour must 
be expended in producing the machinery than is displaced by 
the employment of that machinery. For the capitalist, how- 
ever, this use is still more limited. Instead of pacing for the 
labour, he only pays the value of the labour-power employed; 
therefore, the limit to his using a machine is fixed by the 
difference between the value of the machine and the value of 
the lal>our-power replaced by it. Since the division of the 
day’s work into necessary and surplus-labour differs tn differ- 
ent countries, and even in the same country at different 
periods, or m different branches of industry; and further, since 
the actual wage of the labourer at one time sinks below the 
value ofhls labour-power, at another rises above it, it is pr-sib’e 
for the difference between the price of the machinery and the 
price of the labour-power replaced bj that machinery to va-T 
'era much, although tie difference between the quantity of 

* “ "JV* *• muv *r-M. ITT C,m «l* |«w.Jur» +1 p<«V s»* 1 , 1 . 4* th»o 

dc« (W* t«*« «l«. lie mv v< t‘.« i.u n *> * " 'S 

*• I*- «-l 
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labour requisite to produce the machine and the total quantity 
replaced by it, remain constant. 1 But it is the former differ- 
ence alone that determines the cost, to the capitalist, of produc- 
ing a commodity, and, through the pressure of competition, 
influences his action. Hence the invention now-a-days of 
machines in England that are employed only in North America; 
just as in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, machines 
were invented in Germany to be used only in Holland,- and 
just as many a French invention of the eighteenth century was 
exploited in England alone. In the older countries, machinery 
when employed in some branches of industry, creates such 1 
redundancy of labour in other branches that in these latter 
the fall of wages below the value of labour-power impedes the 
use of machinery , and, from the standpoint of the capitalist, 
whose profit comes, not from a diminution of the labour em- 
ployed, but of the labour paid for, renders that use superfluou 
and often impossible. In some branches of the woollen manu 
facturc in England the employment of children has during 
recent years been considerably diminished, and in some cases 
has been entirely abolished. Why ? Because the Factory Acl 
made two sets of children necessary’, one working six hours, 
other four, or each working five hours. But the parents refuse 
to sell the “ half-timers ” cheaper than the “ full-timers^ 
Hence the substitution of machinery for the “ half-timers. 
Before the labour of women and of children under 10 years o 
age was forbidden in mines, capitalists considered the efflp* 0 / 
ment of naked women and girls, often in company with men, 
so far sanctioned by their moral code, and especially by theu 
ledgers, that it was only after the passing of the Act that t ey 


• Hence in a communistic society there would be a very different scope for 
ployment of machinery than there can 1* in a bourgeois society. B jrf 

» “ Employers of labour would not unnecessarily retain two sets of cbU'Ij’V Tvn , 
thirteen. ... In fact one class of manufacturers, the_ spinners _ of 
now rarely employ children under thirteen years of age, i.t , half-timer*. depict 
introduced improved and new machinery of various hinds, which altogether ,C P' „ 
the employment of children (r-r* under ij years}) f.i-, I will men t ion one f „ ^ „ 
an illustration of this diminution in the number of children, wherein by toe ^ ^ 
of an apparatus, called a piecing machine, to existing machines, *'■? \fytwed h* 
four half-times, according to the peculiarity of each machine, can ty pe'' ^ 
one youog penon (aver r j years) ... the kilf-tim system ‘stimulated the i 
of the piecing machine/' (Reports of Insp. of Fact, for jisc Oct., 
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had recourse to machinery. The Yankees have invented a 
stonebreaking machine. The English do not make use of it, 
because the “ wretch ”* who does this work gets paid for such 
a small portion of his labour, that machinery would increase the 
cost of production to the capitalist.* In England women are 
still occasionally used instead of horses for hauling canal boats,i 
because the labour required to produce horses and machines is 
an accurately known quantity, while that required to maintain 
the women of the surplus population is below all calculation. 
Hence nowhere do we find a more shameful squandering of 
human labour-power for the most despicable purposes than in 
England, the land of machinery. 

SECTION }.— THE PROXIMATE EFFECTS OF MACHINERY 
ON THE WORKMAN 

The starting point of Modem Industry is, as we have shown, 
the revolution in the instruments of labour, and this revolution 
attains its most highly developed form in the organised system 
of machinery in a factory. Before we inquire how human 
material is incorporated with this objective organism, let us 
consider some general effects of this revolution on the labourer 
himself. 

a, Appropriation of supplementary Labaur-poei'er by Capital. 
The Employment of Women and Children. 

In so far as machinery dispenses with muscular power, it 
becomes a means of employing labourers of slight muscular 
strength, and those whose bodily development is incomplete, 
but whose limbs are all the more supple. The labour of 
women and children was, therefore, the first thing sought for 
by capitalists who used machinery. That mighty substitute 
for labour and labourers was forthwith changed into a means 
for increasing the number of wage-labourers by enrolling, 
under the direct sway of capital, every member of the work- 
man’s family, without distinction of age or sex. Compulsory 
work for the capitalist usurped the place, not only of the 

" ** ’k' tcrtn 10 Eugltfh 

* ~ Machutiy . . . eao {return tlj oot be e<aj-taj^d uoij Ubcnu {St mrtst 
H**-" ( R ' CJrd ‘“» *• c - P S79-) 

* *e ” Report of rtie Soeui Jfitnn Coopr*. »' FJ rl orjh " Oct, t f <j 
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children’s play, blit also of free labour at home ‘within 
moderate limits for the support of the family. 1 

The value of labour-power was determined, not only by 
the labour-time necessary' to maintain the individual adi’ 
labourer, but also by that necessary to maintain his famil 
Machinery, by throwing every member of that family on 
the labour market, spreads the value of the man’s labou 
power over his whole family. It thus depreciates his labou: 
power. To purchase the labour-power of a family of fot 
workers may, perhaps, cost more than it formerly did t 
purchase the labour-power of the head of the family, but.i: 
return, four days’ labour takes the place of one, and their pm 
falls in proportion to the excess of the surplus-labour ft 
four over the surplus-labour of one. In order that the famil) 
may live, four people must now, not only labour, but expeiw 
surplus-labour for the capitalist. Thus wc see, that machinery, 
while augmenting the human material that forms the principal 
object of capital's exploiting power, 1 at the same time ran** 
the degree of exploitation. 


1 Dr, Edward Smith, during the rollon mm ratned hy the *\(nrri f * n 
«r»» irn| by ibe Engluh fJorernmen, lo leneaihirr, Chrihitr, and O' he' P "'l' 
report on ibe uoitrry condition o t the rollon oprnUen. lie reported, r )V 
» hygienic point of new, «n.t apart from the bannhment of lie tipr/itiret » n 
fa etvry atm-apherc, the trim had acrera! adranfagr* The women ‘ 

Jruon to gi»» their infanu the brrait. in, tea<l of Pononmfl lliem '‘‘",.1, 

roedlal '* fbey had time to learn Co Cook. Unfortunately the |<ijunil»>" ’ 
art occurred at » lime when tfccy had nothing 10 ro>.k, f : u» fr<m lhi» wt |# 
capital, for the pury-er* of lt» arlf eipannon, ha* uaurped tie lala'u' , * 1 ' |(- 

the horn* of the family I>.i» rr!*i» Wat aim twined M •»«ll Kw j'* ull „, 
daughter, cf the workmen in aewing Khnot, An American Hrolution an * ' 

er no, la order that the working girl*, who spin f.r the wb«J» »*»'■ 


P turner Cf lafcoorara baa hern great, ihruugb the gtuw»l * 
nale. a;,d ,hi*r a IU of chiWob fa adoli 


• J, if ».,-n U fr’rra t •h.i.'.nf, to I ahilunga a week, bare rjr '-' r ‘J '^P!^ ra e‘ 
c i mat art are, cf •*--* earring from ,1 ihiluny, W t f •ha'Jlflfa” O “ 1 
” lb* Log* cf IWa-i 1 icon . too t». ,I«," h<-« to p HI J S '°" 1 *. 


f-.an.oc, a. aoeS, 

B“*im cunAie-ated by 



k’r.j «h, hirer., eanr.-.c fa ?• 

nC try Mtlrt.f J'e» of *»e wat- 

replace,! by «■*< pur'**** 

» of labMW H the h.*OW 
fie nM of IrrpiUg tb* 1 
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Machinery also revolutionises out and out the contract be- 
ween the labourer and the capitalist, which formally fixes their 
mtual relations. Taking the exchange of commodities as our 
asis, our first assumption was that capitalist and labourer met 
! free persons, as independent owners of commodities; the one 
assessing money and means of production, the other labour- 
Dwer. But now the capitalist buys children and young 
;r$ons under age. Previously, the workman sold hfs own 
bour-power, which he disposed of nominally as a free agent, 
ow he sells wife and child. He has become a slave dealer. 1 
he demand for children's labour often resembles in form the 
quiries for negro slaves, such as were formerly to be read 
nong the advertisements in American journals. “ My at- 
ntion," says an English factory inspector, “ was drawn to an 
Ivertisement in the local paper of one of the most important 
anufacturing towns of my district, of which the following is 
copy: Wanted, 12 to ao young persons, not younger than 
nt can pass for 13 years. Wages, 4 shillings a week. 
3 ply &c.”» The phrase “ what can pass for 1 3 years,” has 
"erence to the fact, that by the Factory Act, children under 
years may work only 6 hours. A surgeon officially ap- 
inted must certify their age. The manufacturer, therefore, 
ss for children who look as if they were already 13 years 
l. The decrease, often by leaps and bounds in the number 
children under 13 years employed in factories, a decrease 
lomy, ia to he found in the Report* of the Intpecton of Factories of the 
Idren't Employment Commotion, and more especially is the Report* on Public 
Ith. 

In tt/ilcing contrast with tbe great fact, that the ahortening of the hour* of labour 
■omen and children in Engliih fact one, war exacted from capital by the male 
atiiw, we find 1U the latert reporta of tbe Children a Employment Commission 
a of the operative parent, to relation to the traffic in children, that are truly iw 
ng and thoroughly like tlave-dealio g. But the Pharisee of a capitalist, a» may 
ten from the same repora, denounce, tht» brutality which he bimaelf create,, 
etuateV and erploiu, and which he moreover baptize* “ Freedom of labour.” 
iant labour hat been called into aid . . . even to work for their own daily bread. 
10M xtrenctb to endure rich disproportionate toil, without instruction to guide 
future life, they have been thrown into a situation physically and morally pol. 
- The Jewish historian haa remarked upon the overthrow of Jenualrm by 1 Jtus 
it war no wonder it should have been destroyed, with «uch * signal dcsruetioa, 
i an inhuman mother sacrificed her own offspring to unify tbe cr.vingi of 
ute hunger.” f* Public Economy Concentrated.” Carlisle, i»j j, p. 56 ) 
Redgrave in ” Report, of lorp, of Fact, for jtat October, tlpS,” pp. 40, 4 1 
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lhat is shown in an astonishing manner by the English statist'^ 
of the fast 20 years, was for the most part, according to tV 
evidence of the factor)' inspectors themselves, the work of 
certifying' surgeons, who overstated the age of the children, 
agreeably to the capitalist's greed for exploitation, ami 
sordid trafficking needs of the parents, /n the notorious disc'd 
of Bethnal Green, a public market is held every Monday *- 
Tuesday morning, where children of both sexes from 9 yews < 
age upwards, hire themselves out to the silk manufacturer' 

" The usual terms are is. 8d. a week (this belongs to I* 1 
parents) and * 2d. for myself and tea.’ The contract is bind.", 
only for the week. The scene and language while th' 
market is gotng on are quite disgraceful." 1 It his also oicurrol 
in Englmd, that wt*men hive taken " children from the work* 
hou*e and let anyone have them out tor a«. fid. a week."* '*> 
spite of legislation, the number of boys •<> Id in Great UriH”* 
by their parents to act xs hvr chimney-iweeppig 
(although there exist plenty of machines to replace thein) 
ceeds 200C.1 'I he revolution effected by machinery in * * 
juridical re* mom between the buyer and the seller ol Ubr-«ir* 
pimer, causin'* the truism non as a whole to lose the appear if l * 
rf • c^n'net between free persona, ullorded the i- n K '* 
I'arbnei.t an et.tiv, founded on juridical prwttples, fW ,l * 
tVer'r'we or t^e itite with fu tones. Whenever lb« "* 
f <*..«, fi.^ of i*i,| Jren to ft hours m industries not fc «*' r 

13 ’rrrrrti} wirh, v c itjtnphwfua Inc wii/mln inters are 
r t-.a/tl 'f hey a !rge th if number* of the pireittt w ,, h '* * 
t.**e*r tn&rcn irtn tac tu i^ttrv brought under the A . r , *" ' 


Car*?! s* ►ere "* f r crt!nri ot fa hour " still foie*, > f t 
i. r cn w —drr i j yc-«r» arc t'.n.pefje I U> work hk« /"• 
■.«, x.'i i t."ere? .re can he jot ruf <.f at a iit.rhe* (• 
t tsj '.d -a by u'.rs a Ur^rtUr, time, it c. 
re i.i ui me 
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We have already alluded to the physical deterioration as 
veil of the children and young persons as of the women, whom 
machinery, first directly in the factories that shoot up on its 
asis, and then indirectly in all the remaining branches of in- 
ustry, subjects to the exploitation of capital. In this place, 
lerefore, we dwell only on one point, the enormous mortality, 
uring the first few years of their life, of the children of the 
pefatives. In sixteen of the registration districts in to 'which 
Ingland is divided, there are, for every 100,000 children alive 
nder the age of one year, only 9000 deaths in a year on an 
'erage (in one district only 7047); in 24 districts the deaths 
eover 10,000, but under 1 1,000; in 39 districts, over 1 1,000, 
it under 12,000 ; in 48 districts over 12,000, but under 
},ooo;in 32 districts over 20,000; in 25 districts over 2 1,000; 
17 over 22,000; in 1 1 over 33,000; in Hoo, Wolverhamp- 
n, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Preston, over 24,000; in Notting- 
,m, Stockport, and Bradford, over 25,000; in Wisbeach, 
>,000; and in Manchester, 26,125.* As was shown by an 
Scial medical inquiry in the year 1861, the high death-rates 
s, apart from local causes, principally due to the employ- 
;nt of the mothers away from their homes, and to the neglect 
d maltreatment consequent on her absence, such as, amongst 
iers, insufficient nourishment, unsuitable food, and dosing 
ihopiates; besides this, there arises an unnaturalcstrangement 
:ween mother and child, and as a consequence intentional 
rving and poisoning of the children.* in those agricultural 
tricts, “ where a minimum in the employment of women 
sts, the death-rate is on the other hand very Jow.”3 The 
[uiry-Com mission of 1861 led, however, to the unexpected 
alt, that in some purely agricultural districts bordering on 
North Sea, the death-rate of children under one year old 
ost equalled that of the worst factory districts. Dr. J ulian 
nterwas therefore commissioned to investigate this phenom- 

Pepon m PnWic italib. Lond, p. J4 
' h (ll* inquiry of if 6 i) . . . thowed, moreover, thal while, with the dooiM 
m, Uncut, mfana perish under the ocjlcct and mitmanagrmrEi which their 
tn OCCupctxtfvt icnpjj, the molhen bet-ome U> a fncrom ctvr,< dtoaturahard 
■d, their offspring— -commonly not troubling theitneltu* much at the death, and 
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enon on the spot. His report is incorporated with the " Sixth 
Report on Public Health.” 1 Up to that time it was suppose^ 
that the children were decimated by malaria, and other diseases 
peculiar to low-lying and marshy districts. But the inquiry 
showed the very opposite, namely, that the same cause which 
drove away malaria, the conversion of the land, from a morass in 
winter and a scanty pasture in summer, into fruitful corn land, 
-created the exceptional death-rate of the infants. 1 The 70 
medical men, whom Dr. Hunter examined in thatdistrict, were 
“ wonderfully in accord " on this point. In fact, the revolution 
in the mode of cultivation had led to the introduction of the 
industrial system. Married women, who work in gangs along 
with boys and girls, are, for a stipulated sum of money, phwjj 
at the disposal of the farmer, by a man called the “undertaker, 
who contracts for the whole gang. " These gangs will some- 
times travel many miles from their own village; they are to 
be met morning and evening on the roads, dressed in short 
petticoats with suitable coats and boots, and sometime* 
trousers, looking wonderfully strong and healthy, but tainted 
with a customary immorality, and heedless of the fatal result* 
which their love of this busy and independent life is bringm? 
on their unfortunate offspring who arc pining at home- 
Every phenomenon of the factory districts is here reproduced* 
including, but to a greater extent, ill-disguised infanticide,**' 
dosing children with opiates.* “ My knowledge of *°- 
evils,” says Dr. Simon, the medical officer of the Privy Coim fl 
and editor in chief of the Reports on Public I Icalth, " may ** 
cuse the profound misgiving with which I regird any 
industrial employment of adult women.”* " Happy ' 

* L e, p. “ Rtpvrt hj Dr Urn rj tuLin It tout on it* r«t»*“" * 

U-ty of icti-a in n« rurJ dutrv-u of Enf hr>1." 

* *-<- P- 1J ??■ ♦ JJ* 4 f f - 

1 Lr, p. 4j*- el •T'* 

t fa t>.r »frio.!tnrsl u *r’I M in If/ (*cviry d^iruU ikl torMinp'"^ ^ 
imacg tV Ltuujrrs br-iS eul* »r«l tcoute, a <»SrAt.iJf J 

pu*b tie »Uc eJ op me , H it* grtu tim t.t **«• «aVfpnuflf **. i ir „ 
ekjLBtt, B; dru^%w it it euetmJmoi the tej-l.Ojf trt*r!r.~ £l t , f 4I>» 
ik*» uLr tpiiiCT " iLrtzk up loot L.ilr «(■] or ~ !-*• 
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exclaims Mr. PaUf.thc factor)’ inspector, in his official report, 

“ happy indeed will it be for the manufacturing districts of 
England, when ever)* married woman having a family is 
prohibited front working in any textile works at all.” 1 

The moral degradation caused by the capitalistic exploits- , 
tion of women and children has been so exhaustively depicted i 
by I*. Engels in his " Lage der Arbcitenden Klasse Englands,” 
and other writers, that I need only mention the subject *n this 
place. Hut the intellectual desolation, artifl cally produced by( 
converting immature human beings into mere machines for the > 
fabrication of surplus-value, a state of mind clearly dis- 
tinguishable from that natural ignorance which keeps the 
mind fallow without destroying its capacity for development, 
its natural fertility, this desolation finally compelled even the 
English Parliament to make elementary education a com- ‘ 
puslory condition to the* 1 productive " employment of children ^ 
under 14 years, in every industry subject to the Factory Acts. 
The spirit of capitalist production stands out clearly in the 
ludicrous wording of the so-called education clauses in the 
Factory Acts, in the absence of an administrative machinery, 
an absence that again makes the compulsion illusory, in the 
opposition of the manufacturers themselves to these education 
clauses, and in the tricks and dodges they put in practice for 
evading them. “ For this the legislature is alone to blame, by 
having passed a delusive law, which, while it would seem to 
provide that the children employed in factories shall be 
educated, contains no enactment by which that professed end 
can be secured. It provides nothing more than that the 
children shall on certain days of the week, and for a certain 
number of hours (three) in each day, be inclosed within the 
four walls of a place called a school, and that the employer of 
the child shall receive weekly a certificate to that effect signed 
by a person designated by the subscriber as a schoolmaster or 
schoolmistress."* Previous to the passing of the amended 
Factory Act, 5844, it happened, not unfrequently, that the 
'certificates of attendance at school were signed by the school- 

^ “ Rep. of Imp. of Fact. for jut Oct., iSis,’’ p. jy. Mr. Baker «a» formerly a 

* leonatd Horner in “ Reports of 5 tup of fact, for 30th June. 1S57," p. 17. 
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master or schoolmistress with a cross, as they themselves wert 
unable to write, ** On one occasion, on visiting a place ailed s 
school, from which certificates of school attendance had issued, 
1 was so struck with the ignorance of the master, that I said 
to him: *' Pray, sir, can you read? ” His reply was: “Aye, 
summat! ” and as a justification of his right to grant certifi- 
cates, he added : “ At any rate, I am before my scholars.’’ The 
inspectors, when the Bill of 1844 was in preparation, did not 
fail to represent the disgraceful state of the places called 
schools, certificates from which they were obliged to admit as 
a compliance with the laws, but they were successful only in 
obtaining thus much, that since the passing of the Act of 1844, 
the figures in the school certificate must be filled up in the 
handwriting of the schoolmaster, who must also sign his 
Christian and surname in full."* Sir John Kincaid, factory 
inspector for Scotland, relates experiences of the same kind. 

“ The first school we visited was kept by a Mrs. Ann Kilh 
Upon asking her to spell her name, she straightway made 
mistake, by beginning with the letter C, but correcting herse 
immediately, she said her name began with a K. On Iookin 
at her signature, however, in the school certificate books, 
noticed that she spelt it in various ways, while her hand 
writing left no doubt as to her unfitness to teach. She her 
self also acknowledged that she could not keep the rcgisto 
.... In a second school I found the schoolroom [S * ee ' 
long, and 10 feet wide, and counted in this space 75 children, 
who were gabbling Something unintelligible.’’* " But it 
only in the miserable places above referred to that the c i^ 
dren obtain certificates of school attendance without having 
received instruction of any value, for in many schools# ere 
there is a competent teacher, his efforts are of little avail ro 
the distracting crowd of children of all ages, from infant* ® 

3 years old and upwards; his livelihood, miserable at the n • 
depending on the pence received from the greatest mim 
children whom it is possible to cram into the space. I ° f , 
to be added scant/ school furniture, deficiency of booic<» a 
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other materials for teach ing, and the depressing effect upon 
the poor children themselves of a close, noisome atmosphere. 

I have been in many such schools, where I have seen rows of 
children doing absolutely nothing; and this is certified as 
school attendance, and, in statistical returns, such children are 
set down as being educated.”* In Scotland the manufacturers 
try all they can to do without the children that are obliged to 
attend school. “ It requires no further argument to prove 
that the educational clauses of the Factor}- Act, being held in 
such disfavour among mill owners, tend in a great measure to 
exclude that class of children alike from the employment and 
the benefit of education contemplated by this Act.”* Horribly 
grotesque does this appear in print works, which are regulated 
by a special Act. Uy that Act, " every child, before being em- 
ployed in a print work must have attended school for at least 30 
days, and not less than ijo hours, during the six months 
immediately preceding such first day of employment, and dur- 
ing the continuance of its employment in the print works, it 
must attend for alike period of 30 days, and 1 50 hours during 
every successive period of six months. . . . The attendance at 
school must be between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. No attendance of 
less than 2} hours, nor more than 5 hours on any one day, 
shall be reckoned as part of the 150 hours. Under ordinary 
circumstances the children attend school morning and after- 
noon for 30 days, for at least 5 hours each day, and upon the 
expiration of the 30 days, the statutory total of 150 hours 
having been attained, having, in their language, made up their 
look, they return to the print work, where the} - continue 
until the six months have expired, when another instalment of 
school attendance becomes due, and they again seek the 

school until the book is again made up Many 

bovs having attended school for the required number of hours, 
when they return to school after the expiration of their six 
months’ stork in the print work, are in the same condition as 
when thej - first attended school as prif.t-Work boys, that they 
hare lost all they pained by their previous school attendance. 

* l- U.wtw* u ** R.'pctftv, It. Sir ),« On, iJo,‘ rn- * ?* It 

•Sir} KjJif»»J «n “ jm« Ort, ilfi." r, U 
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... In other print' works the children’s attendance at 
school is made to depend altogether upon the exigencies of the 
work in the establishment. The requisite number of hours is 
made up each six months, bp instalments consisting of from 
3 to 5 hours at a time, spreading over, perhaps, the whole six 
months. . . . For instance , the attendance on one day 
might be from 8 to 1 1 a.m., on another dap from r p.m. to 4 
p.m., and the child might not appear at school again for 
several daps, when it would attend from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m.; 
then it might attend for 3 or 4 daps consecutivelp, or for a 
week, then it would not appear in school for 3 weeks or a 
month, after that upon some odd daps at some odd hours when 
the operative who employed it chose to spare it; and thus the 
child was, as it were, buffeted from school to work, from work 
to school, until the tale of 150 hours was told.’’ 1 

By the excessive addition of women and children to the 
ranks of the workers, machinery at last breaks down the re- 
sistance which the male operatives in the manufacturing period 
continued to oppose to the despotism of capital.* 


b. Prolongation of the working-day. 

If machinery be the most powerful means for increasing the 
productiveness of labour — /.<*., for shortening the working tune 
required in the production of a commodity, it becomes in tW 
hands of capital the most powerful means, in those industries 
first invaded by it, for lengthening the working day beyon 

* A. Redgrave in “ Rep. of Inip. of Fact., j nt Oct., t S 57," P P -4 H>- 
dustries where the Factor* Art proper (not the Print Works Act referred to in 

time, the Ob' taeJe, ,n .hr „> oj the «*** £ 
overcome. In industries not under the .’j 


text) hi! been in force fc 

clauses have, in recent years, bceu overcome. — . 

views of Mr. J. Geddes, a glass manufacturer, stili extensively prevail. lie u> 

Mr. White, one of the Inquiry Commissioners : “ As far as I can Ire, l * ^ 
amount of education which a part of the working class has enjoyed tor to . 
past is an evil. It is dangerous, because it makes them independent. ( 

Empl. Comm , Fourth Report, Loud., il«j, p. ajj.) , 

» “Mr. £., a manufacturer .... informed me that he employed females c«iu«i 
at his power-looms . . . gives a decided preference to married lima s. 1 ||Kr) . 
those who have families at home. dependent on .them for urn 1 ** 


1 them for lupportt ‘W ** 

ve, docile, more 10 than unmarried females, and are compelled to use 1 ' 
exertion* to procure the oecetariee of life. That are the virtues, the }*' cu dji/j 
of the female character to be perverted to her inj’ury— thus »'J ™ 

and lender in her nature 0 made a means of her bondige and 1 offer inf. 


and lender in her nature u made a means of her bondige and worring. C**'* 
Factory Bill. The Speech of Lord Ashley. March ■ jib. Una , |IM> P - * 
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each single commodity. The active lifetime of a machine is, 
however, clearly dependent on the length of the working day, 
or on the duration of the daily labour-process multiplied by 
the number of days for which the process is carried on. 

The wear and tear of a machine is not exactly proportional 
to its working time. And even if it were so, a machine work- 
ing 1 6 hours daily for y\ years, covers as long a working period 
as, and transmits to the total product no more value than, the 
same machine would if it worked only 8 hours daily for ij 
years. But in the first case the value of the machine would 
be reproduced twice as quickly as in the latter, and the capi- 
talist would, by this use of the machine, absorb in 7 ^ years as 
much surplus-value as in the second case he would in 1 5- 
The material wear and tear of a machine is of two kinds. 
The one arises from use, as coins wear away by circulating, 
the other from non-use, as a sword rusts when left tn its 
scabbard. The latter kind is due to the elements. Tk 
former is more or less directly proportional, the latter to 
certain extent inversely proportional, to the use of th> 
machine.! 

But in addition to the material wear and tear, a machin< 
also undergoes, what we may call a moral depreciation. »' 
loses exchange-value, either by machines of the same sort being 
produced cheaper than it, or by better machines entering i flM 
competition with it. 1 In both cases, be the machine ever so 
young and full of life, its value is no longer determined } 
the labour actually materialised in it, but by the labour-time 
requisite to reproduce either it or the better machine. It ha*' 
therefore, lost value more or less. The shorter the pen 
taken to reproduce its total value, the less is the danger 0 
moral depreciation; and the longer the working day, the shorter 
is that period. When machinery is first introduced into 
industry, new methods of reproducing it more cheaply fo 0 

. * “ Occasion . . . injury to the delicate moving part, of metallic meehano® 1 
Inaction.” (Ure, L p. a*.’ . y,mtf 

* The “ Manchester Spinner “ (T <mrt, 16th Nor- It 6a) before referred to 
lation to thi, tabject i “ It (namely, the 'allowance lor detrnmitiott ot mac 
h tho ■intended to cover the Iom which a* constantly truing from the mpr „ 
of machine, before they are worn out, by oilier, of a new and belief connf* 1 
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is lo ' rt es , contact with IJ ving labour. “ When a Jabot 
said Mr. Ashworth, a cotton magnate, to Professor Nassa: 

emor, Jays down his spade, he renders useless, for that n 
a cap.taj worth eightcenpence. When one of our people It 
the mill, he renders useless a capital that has cost /too, c 
n y fancy! making “ useless ” for a single moment, a «| 
that has cost £ioo,ocol It is, in truth, monstrous, thatasu 
one of our people should ever leave the factory 1 The inerta 
use of machinery-, as Senior after the instruction he reed 
trom Ashworth clearly perceives, makes a constantly increai 
lengthening of the working day " desirable.”* 

Machinery produces relative surplus-value; not only 
directly depreciating the value of labour-power, and by i 
directly cheapening the same through cheapening the tf*i 
modifies that enter into its reproduction, but also, when it 
first introduced sporadically into an industry, by convert'!’ 
the labour employed by the owner of that machinery, i" 1 
labour of a higher degree and greater efficacy, by rarsirg d<« 
social value of the article produced above if 9 individual value, 
and thus enabling the capitalist to replace the value of* diy * 
labour-power by a smaller portion of the value of a diy’* P"' 
duct. During this transition period, when the me of iruchrO' 
cry is a sort of monopoly, the profits arc therefore exception*!, 
ard the capitalist endeavours to exploit thorough!/ "d‘ f 
sunny time of this his first love," by prolonging the w-rlai; 
day as much as possible. 'I he magnitude of the j m Ct 
h:s appetite for more profir. 

As the use of machinery becomes more general lit * r J,, ‘ 
Ci-lar industry, the social value of the product sinks down 
its ir.d.vscjoai vai’ic, and the law that surplus-value tkes r-' 1 
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arise from the labour-power that has been replaced by the 
machinery, but from the labour-power actually employed -in 
working with the machinery, asserts itself. Surplus-value 
arises from variable capital alone, and we saw that the amount 
of surplus-value depends on two factors, viz., the rate of 
surplus-value and the number of the workmen simultaneously 
employed. Given the length of the working day, the rate of 
surplus-value is determined by the relative duration of the 
necessary labour and of the surplus-labour in a day. The 
number of the labourers simultaneously employed depends, 
on its side, on the ratio of the variable to the constant capital. 
Now, however much the use of machinery may increase the 
surplus-labour at the expense of the necessary labour by 
heightening the productiveness of labour, it is clear that it 
attains this result, only by diminishing the number of workmen 
employed by a given amount of capital. It converts what was 
formerly variable capital, invested in labour-power, into 
machinery which, being constant capital, does not produce 
surplus-value. It is impossible, for instance, to squeeze as 
much suTplus-vilue out of 1 as out of 14 labourers. If each of 
these 24 men gives only one hour of surplus-labour w is, the 
24 men give together 24 hours of surplus-labour, while 24 
hours is the total labour of the two men. Hence, the applica- 
tion of machinery to the production of surplus-value implies 
a contradiction which is immanent in it, since, of the two 
factors of the surplus-value created by a given amount of 
capital, one, the rate of surplus-value, cannot be increased, ex- 
cept by diminishing the other, the number of workmen. This 
contradiction comes to light, as soon as by ihe general employ- 
ment of machinery in a given industry, the value of the 
machine-produced commodity regulates the value of all com- 
modities of the same sort; and it is this contradiction, that in 
its turn, drives the capitalist, without his bring conscious of 
the fact,' to excessive lengthening of the working day, in order 
that he may compensate the decrease in the relative number 

1 WV* n u, t\j t iV *ti9 (V prw' i.*l 

• t w Vf u-ircn**** of tl n c^K*r»^K-fc>Q. » 21 .r-wa tfcr 

im j*n rfiWllirlluV 
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of labourers exploited, by an increase not only of the relatii 
but of the absolute surplus-labour. 

If, then, the capitalistic employment of machinery, on t 
one hand, supplies new and powerful motives to an excessr 
lengthening of the working day, and radically changes, as vrt 
the methods of labour, as also the character of the soda! worl 
mg organism, in such a manner as to break down all opposite 
to this tendency, on the other hand it produces, partly b 
opening out to the capitalist new strata of the working class 
previously inaccessible to him, partly by setting free th< 
labourers it supplants, a surplus working population, 1 which u 
compelled to submit to the dictation of capital. Hence thai 
remarkable phenomenon in the history of Modem Industry, 
that machinery sweeps away every moral and natural res dic- 
tion on the length of the working day. Hence, too, the 
economical paradox, that the most powerful instrument for 
shortening labour-time, becomes the most unfailing means for 
placing every moment of the labourer’s time and that of w* 
family, at the disposal of the capitalist for the purpose o 
expanding the value of his capital. " If," dreamed Anstote, 
the greatest thinker of antiquity, 44 if every tool, vhen 
moned, or even of its own accord, could do the work that beo 
it, just as the creations of Dasdalus moved of themselves, or ' 
tripods of Hephastos went of their own accord to their sac 
work, if the weavers' shuttles were to weave of themseh » 
then there would be no need either of apprentices for 
master workers, or of slaves for the lords." 2 And Antipjf > 
a Greek poet of the time of Cicero, hailed the invention o ^ 
water-wheel for grinding com, an invention that is 
elementary form of all machinery, as the giver of freedom ^ 
female slaves, and the bringer back of the golden age.i 

• It is one of the greatest merits of Ricardo to hare teen in machinery rottenly 
means of producing commodities, but of creating a “ redundant populate • 

» F. Bine. " Die Philosophic d« Aristotelcs," Vol. a. Berlin, t 
J I give below the translation of lhi« poem by Stolberg.lecauve It Drinr» 
quite jn the spirit of former quotation referring to division of woour, ^ 

letween the views of the ancients and the moderns. “ Spare the nan a 

the corn. Oh, miller girls, and softly sleep. Let Chanticleer »nnounee^_ w . 
Tain I Deo has commanded the work of the girls to 6c done by rftf *1?" . ipo Xit 
t hey skip lightly over the wheels, so that the shaken sales resolve witft 
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those heathensl They understood, as the learned Bastiat, and 
befote him the still wiser MacCulIoch have discovered, nothing 
of political economy and Christianity. They did not, for 
example, comprehend that machinery is the surest means of 
lengthening the working day. They perhaps excused die 
slavery of one on the ground that it was a means to the full de- 
velopment of another. , But to preach slavery of the masses, in 
order that a few crude and half-educated parvenus, might 
become “ eminent spinners,” “ extensive sausage-makers,” 
and “ influential shoe-black dealers," to do this, they lacked 
the bump of Christianity. 

e. Intensification of Labour. 

The immoderate lengthening of the working day, produced 
by machinery in the hands of capital, leads to a reaction on 
the part of society, the very sources of whose life are menaced; 
and, thence, to a normal working day whose length is fixed by 
law. Thenceforth a phenomenon that we have already met 
with, namely, the intensification of labour, develops into great 
importance. Our analysis of absolute surplus-value had refer- 
ence primarily to the extension or duration of the labour, its- 
intensity being assumed as given. We now proceed to con- 
sider the substitution of a more intensified labour for labour of 
more extensive duration, and the degree of the former. 

It is self-evident, that in proportion as the use of machinery 
spreads and the experience of a special class of workmen 
habituated to machinery accumulates, the rapidity and inten- 
sity of labour increase as a natural consequence. Thus in 

wd pull round the toid of the irto!viflg uoaei. Let oi tire the life of our fithen 
»nd In tn mi from work end enjoy the gift* that the Goddeit «cnJ» u*." 

" Sc ho nn der mthlendcn Hind, o MaJiceirvaea ond tchlifes 
Sioft I « verkOnde der I Uho each den Morgen omjontt | 

Dio hit die Arbeit der Midehen deo Nymphen bcfohle t, 

Cnd ini hQpfen tie lcieht liber die Rider dihin. 

Dirt dieertch&ttervn Achten out ihrrn Speichrn tieh srlhrn. 

God im Krtw die Inst drthen de» wihenden Stein, 
hut uni lebco dit Leben dcr Viter, und Lust uni der Gibes 
ArbeiuJot net Treun. wekhe A* Gsttin uni ithenkt.” 

(Gedichte lot dem CnechiicheiJ flherwat ran Chot.ua CrJ ro Stolbere. Hu*. 
t«r{, 17*1.) 
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England, during half a century, lengthening of the working 
day went hand in hand with increasing intensity of factory 
labour. Nevertheless the reader will clearly see, that wher* 
we have labour, not carried on by F.ts and starts, but repea tt 
day after day with unvarying uniformity, a point must inevit 
ably be reached, where extension of the working day and in 
tensity of the labour mutually exclude.one another, in such i 
way that lengthening of the working day becomes compati b!< 
only with a lower degree of intensity, and, a higher degrecol 
intensity, only with a shortening of the working day. So soon 
as the gradually surging revolt of the working class compel 
Parliament to shorten compulsorily the hours of labour, and to 
begin by imposing a normal working day on factories proper, 
so soon consequently as an increased production of surplus 
value by the prolongation of the working day was once ford 
put a stop to, from that moment capital threw itself with a' 1 
its might into the production of relative surplus-value, hy 
hastening on the further improvement of machinery. At the 
same time a change took place in the nature of relative surplus- 
value. Generally speaking, the mode of producing tebt‘ ve 
surplus-value consists in raising the productive power of tw 
workman, so as to enable him to produce more in a given tune 
with the same expenditure of labour. Labour-time continues 
to transmit as before the same value to the total product, u 
this unchanged amount of exchange value is spread override 
use-values; hence the value of each single commodity sm j 
Otherwise, however, so soon as the compulsory shortening 
the hours of labour takes place. The immense impetus it g 1 ' 
to the development of productive power, and to economy ^ 
the means of production, imposes on the workman incrcis^ 
expenditure of labour in a given time, heightened tension 
labour-power, and closer filling up of the pores of the w or* e 
day, or condensation of labour to a degree that is att3ll )5. 
only within the limits of the shortened working day. 
condensation of a greater mass of labour into a given 
tW-nuSurwioA xvtnta r an •Wieti. ; A rrJhy vs., a- ^warer fl. 03 ” ^ 
of labour. In addition to a measure of its extension, is* u . 
tion, labour now acquires a measure of its intensity or o 
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egree of its condensation or density. 1 The denser hour 
f the ten hours’ working-day contains more labour, /.<*., ex- 
ended labour-power, than the more porous hour of the 
velve hours’ working-day. The product therefore of one of 
\e former hours has as much or more value than has the pro- 
net of 1 £ of the latter hours. Apart from the increased yield 
? relative surplus-value through the*heightened productiveness 
: labour, the same mass of value is now produced for the cap- 
ilist say by 3 $ hours of surplus labour, and 6§ hours of neces- 
ry labour, as was previously produced by four hours of 
rplus labour and eight hours of necessary labour. 

We now come to the question : How is the labour intensified ? 
The first effect of shortening the working day results from 
e self-evident law, that the efficiency of labour-power is in 
inverse ratio to the duration of its expenditure. Hence, 
thin certain limits what is lost by shortening the duration is 
ined by the increasing tension of labour-power. That the 
irkman moreover really does expend more labour-power, is 
sured by the mode in which the capitalist pays him. 1 In 
>se industries, such as potteries, where machinery plays little 
no part, the introduction of the Factory Acts has strikingly 
>wn that the mere shortening of the working-day increases 
a wonderful degree the regularity, uniformity, order, con- 
ulty, and energy of the labour.! It seemed, however, doubt- 
whether this effect was produced in the factory proper, 
ere the dependence of the workman on the continuous and 
form motion of the machinery had already created the 
ctest discipline. Hence, when in 1844 the reduction of the 
•king-day to less than twelve hours was being debated, the 
>ters almost unanimously declared “ that their overlookers 
he different rooms took good care that the hands lost no 
e,” that “ the extent of vigilance and attention on the part 

rtvert are, of count, iltiyi difference* in the ioteotitm or if* labour in etrvioi 
itrici. But the* difference* ire, u Adam Smut ha> ihoan, cotnpemated to ■ 
«t extent by minor eircunutan re*, peculiar to eich loir of labour. Labour-urt*. 
iramore of value, u not, however, affrtted in thia care, except in to far as the 
ion of labour, and the decree of in in remit y, are t*o antithetical and mutually 
are expreasion* for one and the tame quantity of labour. 

'jprtially by piree-irork, a form me ihali inenti^ate in Part VJ. of thi» book. 

«* ' Rep. d imp. of fan. fot jitt October, i 
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of the workmen was hardly capable of being increased," a 
therefore, that the speed of the machinery and other conditic 
remaining unaltered, " to expect in a well-managed factory ai 
important result from increased attention of the workmen w 
an absurdity.”* This assertion was contradicted by exper 
ments. Mr. Robert Gardner reduced the hours of labour i 
his two large factories at Preston, on and after the 20tb Apri 
1 844, from twelve to eleven hours 3 d3y. The result of abou 
a year’s working was that “ the same amount of product for tin 
same cost was received, and the workpeople as a whole earacc 
in eleven hours as much wages as they did before in twelve.” 3 
I pass over the experiments made in the spinning and cardinj 
rooms, because they were accompanied by an increase of 2 % in 
the speed of the machines. But in the weaving department, 
where, moreover, many sorts of figured fancy articles were 
woven, there was not the slightest alteration in the conditions 
of the work. The result was: 44 From 6th January to 20th 
April, 1 844, with a twelve hours’ day, average weekly wages of 
each hand 10s. i£d., from 20th April to 29th June, 1844, with 
day of eleven hours, average weekly wages 10s. j|d.”J Here 
we have more produced in eleven hours than previously w 
twelve, and entirely in consequence of more steady application 
and economy of time by the workpeople. While they got the 
same wages and gained one hour of spare time, the capitalist 
got the same amount produced and saved the cost of coal.ga’i 
and other such items, for one hour. Similar experiments, an 
with the like success, were carried out in the mills of Messrs. 
Horrocks and Jacson.4 . . , 

The shortening of the hours of labour creates, to begin witn, 
the subjective conditions for the condensation of labour, ty 

1 R*p. of iDjp. of fict. for i#f< end the quieter endia; jotfl April. W 


* 1 Vfc, p. 19 Since the wage* for piece-work wtre unaltered. ibe raklf 
depended on the quantity produced. 

4 The £orai element played an important part in the above wperftneWfc ** 
workpeople told the factory uupecton ~U« wore with more tpuie, *« *“ , 

reward eve, l*fore w of getting »oner « »"d one act.w . ind w 

,pirit pervade* the whole milt, from the yoong«*i p«rr 10 the oiJrrt ftaotf. 

<u g really help each other ” (t. c.J. 
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enabling the workman to exert more strength in a given time. 
So soon as that shortening becomes compulsory, machinery be- 
comes in the hands of capital the objective means, systemati- 
cally employed for squeezing out more labour in a given time. 
This is effected in two ways : by increasing the speed of the 
machinery, and by giving the workman more machinery to 
tent. Improved construction of the machinery is necessary, 
partly because without it greater pressure cannot be put on 
the workman, and partly because the shortened hours of labour 
force the capitalist to exercise the strictest watch over the cost 
of production. The improvements in the steam-engine have 
increased the piston speed, and at the same time have made it 
possible, by means of a greater economy of power, to drive 
with the same or even a smaller consumption of coal more 
machinery with the same engine. The improvements in the 
transmitting mechanism have lessened friction, and, what so 
strikingly distinguishes modem from the older machinery, 
have reduced the diameter and weight of the shafting to a 
constantly decreasing minimum. Finally, the improvements 
in the operative machines have, while reducing their size, in- 
creased their speed and efficiency, as m the modern power- 
loom; or, while increasing the size of their frame-work, have 
also increased the extent and number of their working parts, 
as in spinning mules, or have added to the speed of these 
working parts by imperceptible alterations of detail, such as 
those which ten years ago increased the speed of the spindles m 
self-acting mules by one-fifth. 

The reduction of the working day to 12 hours dates in 
England from 1832. In 1836 a manufacturer stated: “The 
labour now undergone in the factories is much greater than it 
used to be . . . compared with thirty or forty years ago . . . 
owing to the greater attention and activity required by the 
greatly increased speed which is given to the machinery.” 1 In 
the year 1844, Lord Ashley, now Lord Shaftesbury, made in 
the House of Commons the following statements, supported by 
documentary evidence: 

"'The labour performed by those engaged in the processes of 
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manufacture, is three times as great as in the beginning of sue 1 
operations. Machinery has executed, no doubt, the work th: 
would demand the sinews of millions of men; but it has ah 
prodigiously multiplied the labour of those who are governed b 
its fearful movements ... In 1815, the labour of following; 
pair of mules spinning cotton of No. 40 — reckoning 12 hour 
to the working-day — involved a necessity of walking 8 miles 
In 1832, the distance travelled in following a pair of mules, 
spinning cotton yarn of the same number, was 20 miles, and 
frequently more. In 1835” (query — 1815 or 1825?) **thc 
spinner put tip daily, on each of these mules, 820 stretches 
making a total of 1,640 stretches in the course of the day. l n 
J832, the spinner put upon each mule 2,200 stretches, making 
a total of 4,400. In 1844, 2,400 stretches, making a tot.il t»t 
4,800; and in some cases the amount of labour required is esen 
still greater ... I have another document sent to me in 1 84 2 , 
stating that the labour is progressively increasing— iaerca mV 
not only because the distance to be travelled is greater, but be- 
cause the quantity of goods produced is multiplied, while th« 
hands arc fewer in proportion than before; nnd, moreover, be- 
cause an inferior species of cotton is now often spun, whkh it 
is more difficult to work ... In the carding-room there h' 1 
also been a great increase of labour. One person there d'* 1 
the work formerly divided between two. In the weaving-ren'it, 
where a vast number of persons are employed, and principally 
females ... the labour has increased within the last few )* ,ri 
fully I o per cent, owing to the increased speed of the mac b » ir 7 
in spinning. In l8j«, the number of hinks spun per 
was 18,0c o, in 184J it amounted to 2 l,oco. In 10 f 9 the« urf ’ 
l<r ot picks in power doom-weaving per minute wi» 6o-''' 
1842 it was 140, showing a vast imreise of labour,"* 

In the face of this remarkable intensify of hlxiur wf-i- h b 1 
already been reached in 1844 under the Twelve flours' *s 
there appeared to tea jusf;*Ccat.on for the assertion mt'V at*" J 
time by the I’eahsh manufacturers, that any further p r>n" e ‘* 
ir. that diresra.- r. was urp.sjih’e, and therefore th. 3 * *' t<1 
ti er red-' t j :. of ti e hr ■,/» t.i U'*>u ' 
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duction. The apparent correctness of their reasons will be 
best shown by the following contemporary statement by 
Leonard Horner, the factory inspector, their ever watchful 
censor. 

*' Now, as the quantity produced must, in the main, be regu- 
lated by the speed of the machinery, it must be the interest of 
the mill owner to drive it at the utmost rate of speed con- 
sistent with these following conditions, via., the preservation 
of the machinery from too rapid deterioration; the preservation 
of the quality of the article manufactured; and the capability 
of the workman to follow the motion without a greater exer- 
tion than he can sustain for a constancy. One of the most 
important problems, therefore, which the owner of a factory 
has to solve is to find out the maximum speed at which he can 
run, with a due regard to the above conditions. It frequently 
happens that he finds he has gone too fast, that breakages and 
bad work more than counterbalance the increased speed, and 
that he is obliged to slacken his pace. I therefore concluded, 
that as an active and intelligent millowner would find out the 
safe maximum, it would not be possible to produce as much in 
eleven hours as in twelve. I further assumed that the opera- 
tive paid by piece work, would exert himself to the utmost 
consistent with the power of continuing at the same rate.”* 
Homer, therefore, came to the conclusion that a reduction 
of the working hours below twelve would necessarily diminish 
production.* He himself, ten years later, cites his opinion of 
1845 in proof of how much he under-estimated in that year 
the elasticity of machinery, and of man’s labour-power, both of 
which are simultaneously stretched to an extreme by the 
compulsory’ shortening of the working day. 

We now come to the period that follows the introduction of 
the Ten Hours’ Act in 1847 into the English cotton, woollen, 
silk, and flax mills. 

“ The speed of the spindles has increased upon throstles 500, 
and upon mules 1000 revolutions a minute, w., the speed of 


* Rep- of injp. of fjrt. far ftiuria ending 
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18561s 161,435, Jess by above io.ooohorses than, calculating 
upon the basis of the return of 1850, the factories ought to 
have required in 1 856.” 1 “ The facts thus brought out by the 

Return (of 1856) appear to be that the factory system is in- 
creasing rapidly; that although the same number of hands are 
employed in proportion to the horse-power as at former 
periods, there are fewer hands employed in proportion to the 
machinery; that the steam-engine is enabled to drive an in- 
creased weight of machinery’ by economy of force and other 
methods, and that an increased quantity of work can be turned 
off by improvements in machinery, and in methods of manufac- 
ture, by increase of speed of the machinery, and by a variety 
of other causes." 1 

“ The great improvements made in machines of every kind 
have raised their productive power very much. Without any 
doubt, the shortening of the hours of labour .... gave the 
impulse to these improvements. The latter, combined with 
the more intense strain on the workman, have had the effect, 
that at least as much is produced in the shortened (by two 
hours or one-sixth) working-day as was previously produced 
during the longer one."* 

One fact is sufficient to show how greatly the wealth of the 
manufacturers increased along with the more intense exploita- 
tion of labour-power. Prom 1838 to 1850, the average pro- 
portional increase in English cotton and other factories was 
3- %> 'while from t8 jo to 1850 it amounted to 86 

Hut however great the progress of English industry had 
been during the 8 years from 1848 to 1 856 under the influence 
of a working-day of to hours, it was far surpassed dunng the 
next period of 6 years from 1856 to 1862. In silk factories,for 
instance, there were in 1856, spindles 1,093,799; in 1862, 
, *3 s ^if44t‘ n 1856, looms 9,560; in 18C;, 10,709. But the 
number of operatives was, in 1856, 56,131; in t£65, 55,429, 
The increase in the spindles was therefore 26.9 % and in the 
looms 15.6 while the number of the operathes dcvfrascJ 

' L«, p, 14-4 J. 1 Lt. fi. ,3 

1 Kfiwm. it.tie jw Octolw, p. fas. it, » «r jAX 

•Vi ***>. r- 
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7 %• In the year 1 850 there were employed in worsted milk 
8 7/>83<5 spindles; in 1856, 1,324,549 (increase 51.2%. 
and in 1862, 1,289,172 (decrease 2.7%) But if we dedu< 
the doubling spindles that figure in the numbers for 1856, t H 
not in those for 1862, it will be found that after 1856 th< 
number of spindles remained nearly stationary. On theotha 
hand, after 1850, the speed of the spindles and looms was in 
many cases doubled. The number of power-looms in worsted 
mills was, in 1850, 32,617; in 1856, 38,956; in 1862,4^04?- 
The number of the operatives was, in 1850, 79,737; in t8j6» 
87.7945 in 1862, 86,063; included in these, however, the 
children under 14 years of age were, in 1850, 9,956; in 18561 
11,228; in 1862, 13,178. In spite, therefore, of the greatly 
increased number of looms in 1862, compared with 1856, the 
total number of the workpeople employed decreased, and that 
of the children exploited increased.* 

On the 27th April, 1863, Mr. Ferrand said in the House or 
Commons: “ I have been informed by delegates from to 
districts of Lancashire and Cheshire, in whose behalf I speak, 
that the work in the factories is, in consequence of the improve- 
ments in machinery, constantly on the increase. Instead of as 
formerly one person with two helps tenting two looms, onC 
person now tents three looms without help, and it is no un- 
common thing for one person to tent four. Twelve hours 
work, as is evident from the facts adduced, is now compressed 
into less than 10 hours. It is therefore self-evident, to 
an enormous extent the toil of the factory operative has m 
creased during the last 10 years.”* , 

Although, therefore, the Factory Inspectors unceasingly 
with justice, commend the results of the Acts of 1 844 and i ®5 


* “ Import of Imp. of Fact, for 31** Oct., pp- too and ija. 

» On * modem power-loom, a wearer now make, m a week of to hour, tf f*<" 
certain quality, length, and breadth , while on the old power-loom, be couU 
more than 4 «uch piece*. The cost of wearing a piece of lueh cloth had lire* 7 
after 1J50 fallen from as. gtL to jjd. . . _ inc nJ 

“ Thirty jean ago (.S41) one .pinner with three piece* wu hr 

to more than one pair of mule* with 3<*a-Jl4 spmdles. At the prewnt urn ( 
has to mind with the help of } piece*. MOO .ptndle* and predate, ert 
times a. much yam a* in 1*4 tAie*- Kedgrare, Factory Impectoi— ta the ] 
o t Arts, jtb January, tf jt.) 
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yet they admit that the shortening of the hours of labour has 
atready called forth such an intensification of the labour as is 
injurious to the health of the workman and to his capacity for 
work, “ In most of the cotton, worsted, and silk mills, an ex- 
hausting state of excitement necessary to enable the workers 
satisfactorily to mind the machinery, the motion of which has 
been greatly accelerated within the last few years, seems to me 
not unlikely to be one of the causes of that excess of mortality 
from lung disease, which Dr. Greenhow has pointed out in his 
recent report on this subject,'’ 1 There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the tendency that urges capital so soon as a pro- 
longation of the hours of labour is once for all forbidden, to 
compensate itself, by a systematic heightening of the intensity 
of labour, and to convert every improvement in machinery into 
a more perfect means of exhausting the workman, must soon 
lead to a state of things in which a reduction of the hours of 
labour will again be inevitable.* On the other hand, the rapid 
advance of English industry between 1848 and the present 
time, under the influence of a day of 10 hours, surpasses the 
advance made between 1833 and 1847, when the day was 12 
hours long, by far more than the latter surpasses the advance 
made during the half century after the first introduction of 
the factory system, when the working day was without limits.i 

■ Rep. of Imp. of r*CT. foe jin Occ, 1U1, pp. »S> l4 - 

• The •giutura for » working d*y of I boon hit bow (i J67) begun u! Lanciiture 
intone the fietury oprntnev 

_ * TV* following few figure* indicate the inerrue in the * fjrtorie* “ ol the United 
Kingdom unce il^St 
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SECTION IV.-THE FACTORY, 

At the commencement of this chapter we considered that 
which we ma y call the body of the factory, i.e., machinery 
organised into a system. We there saw how machinery, by 
annexing the labour of women and children, augments the 
number of human beings who form the material for capitalistic 
exploitation, how it confiscates the whole of the workman’s ^ 
disposable time, by immoderate extension of the hours of 
labour, and how finally its progress, which allows of enormo 
increase of production in shorter and shorter periods, serves 
a means of systematically getting more work done in a short 
time, or of exploiting labour-power more intensely. We no 
turn to the factory as a whole, and that in its most perfet 
form. 

Dr. Ure, the Pindar of the automatic factory, describes it, o. 
the one hand, as “ Combined co-operation of many orders o 
workpeople, adult and young, in tending with assiduous skill, ; 



See the Blue book, “ Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, So*- * 

Load., 1861 and 1866. In Lancashire the number of mills increased only 4 1 * ^ 

between ,839 and tSjo; ,9 per cent, between tiro and ilj 4 | and JJ IF? 
tween iSjS and 18S,, while the persons employed in them during eaeft o ^ 
period, of 11 year, increased absolutely, but diminished relatively- F** . /" „ 

Insp. of Fact., for jut Oct., , 84 ,," p. <j) The cotton trade pr*r®“ ^ 
Lancashire. We may form an idea of the stupendous nature of the cotcea ^ 
that district, when we consider that, of the grew, number of trrtne -f ( >x 

United Kingdom, it absorbs 43.1 per cent., of the «pindle, Ij-J P** B o j ^ 
power-loom, it-4 per cent., of the mechanical horse-power 71.4 per tent., » 
total number of persons employed jl.a p :r cent, (L c., p- 4 ,- 4 j) 
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system of productive machines, continuously impelled by a 
centra! power '* (the prime mover); on the other hand, as “ a 
vast automaton, composed of various mechanical and intel- 
lectual organs, acting in uninterrupted concert for the produc- 
tion of a common object, all of them being subordinate to a 
self-regulated moving force.” These two descriptions are far 
from being identical. In one, the collective labourer, or social 
body of labour, appears as the dominant subject, and the me- 
chanical automaton as the object; in the other, the automaton 
itself is the subject, and the workmen are merely conscious 
organs, co-ordinate with the unconscious organs of the automa- 
ton, and together with them, subordinated to the central 
moving-power. The first description is applicable to every 
possible employment of machinery on a large scale, the second 
is characteristic of its use by capital, and therefore of the 
modem factory system. Ure prefers therefore, to describe the 
central machine, from which the motion comes, not only as an 
automaton, but as an autocrat. “ In these spacious halls the 
benignant power of steam summons around him. his myriads 
of willing menials.”* 

Along with the tool, the skill of the workman in handling it 
passes over to the machine. The capabilities of the tool are 
emancipated from the restraints that are inseparable from 
human labour-power. Thereby the technical foundation on 
which is based the division of labour in Manufacture, is swept 
away. Hence, in the place of the hierarchy of specialised 
workmen that characterises manufacture, there steps, in the 
automatic factory, a tendency to equalise and reduce to one 
and the same level every kind of work that has to be done 
by the minders of the machines ; 1 in the place of the artifi- 
cially produced differentiations of the detail workmen, step 
the natural differences of age and sex. 

So far as division of labour re-appears in the factory, it is 
primarily a distribution of the workmen among the specialised 
machines; and of masses of workmen, not however organised 
into groups, among the various departments of thejactory, 

> Ure.Lc,?. it. 

• Ure. L t, p. ji S» Karl Marx, 1. ' 
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in each of which they work at a number of similar machines 
placed together; their co-operation, therefore, is only simple. 
The organised group, peculiar to manufacture, is replaced bp 
the connexion between the head workman and his few assist- 
ants. The essential division is, into workmen who are actually 
employed on the machines (among whom are included a few 
who look after the engine), and into mere attendants (alma 
exclusively children) of these workmen. Among the attend 
ants are reckoned more or less all " Feeders ” who supply tin 
machines with the material to be worked. In addition t< 
these two principal classes, there is a numerically unimportinl 
class of persons, whose occupation it is to look after the whofe 
of the machinery and repair it from time to time; such as 
engineers, mechanics, joiners, &c. This is a superior class of 
workmen, some of them scientifically educated, others brought 
up to a trade; it is distinct from the factory operative class, 
and merely aggregated to it.* This division of labour is purely 
technical. 

To work at a machine, the workman should be taught from 
childhood, in order that he may learn to adapt his own move- 
ments to the uniform and unceasing motion of an automaton- 
When the machinery, as a whole, forms a system of manifold 
machines, working simultaneously and in concert, the co-opera- 
tion based upon it, requires the distribution of various group* 
of workmen among the different kinds of machines, hut the 
employment of machinery does away with the necessity o 
crystallizing this distribution after the manner of Manufacture, 
by the constant annexation of a particular man to a particular 
function . 2 Since the motion of the whole system does not 


■ It looks very like intentional misleading by statistic* (which misleading ‘ _ 

be possible to prove in detail in other eases too j, when the EaglUh hetorf kg 
excludes from its operation the class of labourer* last mentioned in the ***» ^ 
the parliamentary returns expressly include in the category of factory 
only engineers, mechanics, Ac., but also managen, salesmen, mewengtrs, 
men, packers, in short everybody, except the owner of the factory him* ■ ^ 

* Lire grants this. Ileuy*, “ in the ease of need," the workmeneifl bemo ' . 
will of the manager from one machine to another, and he triumphantly . 

“ Such a change is in flat contradiction with the old routine, that 1 to0 ,hrt 

and to one workman assigns the task of fashioning the head of a tLi 

the sharpening of the point.” He had much better have asked him* 

•'old routine " is deported from in the automatic factory, only “ in rase 
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proceed from the •workman, but from the machinery, a change 
of persons can take place at any time without an interruption 
of the work. The most striking proof of this is afforded by 
the relays system^ put into operation by the manufacturers 
during their revolt from 1 848-18 jo. Lastly, the quickness 
with which machine work is learnt by young people, does away 
with the necessity of bringing up for exclusive employment by 
machinery, a special class of operatives.' With regard to the 
work of the mere attendants, it can, to some extent, be replaced 
in the mill by machines, 1 and owing to its extreme simplicity, 
it allows of a rapid and constant change of the individuals 
burdened with this drudgery. 

Although then, technically speaking, the old system of 
division of labour is thrown overboard by machinery, it hangs 
on. in the factory, as a traditional habit handed down from 
Manufacture, and is afterwards systematically re-moulded and 
established in a more hideous form by capital, as a means of 
exploiting labour-power. The life-long speciality of handling 
one and the same tool, now becomes the life-long speciality of 
serving one and the same machine. Machinery is put to a 

■ When dislrta u very gnat, *3, for instance, during the American civil war, the 
factory operative u now and then art by the Bourgeon to do the roughen of work, 
such *s road-making, &c. The English " atelier* nationaux "of iS 5 r and the follow- 
ing years, established f or the benefit of the destitute cotton operatives, differ from the 
French of 184S in this, that in the latter the workmen had to do unproductive work 
at the expense of the *tate, m the former they had to do productive municipal work 
to the advantage of the bourgeois, and that, too, cheaper than the regular workmen, 
with whom they were thu* thrown into competition. “ The phyticai appearance of 
the cotton operative* is unquestionably improved. This 1 attribute ... as to the 
men, to outdoor labour on public works ” (" Rep of Insp. of Fact ,” jtst Oct , 1865, 
p. 59) The writer here alludes to the Preston factory operative*, who were em- 
ployed on Prtstoo Moor. 

* Ad example : The varion* mechanical xpparatu* introduced unce the Act of 1844 
into woollen mills, for replacing the labour of children. So aoon as it shall happen 
that the children of the manufacturer* themselves have to go through a course of 
schooling as helper* in the mill, this almost unexplored territory of mechanic* will 
soon make remarkable progress- ” Of machinery, perhaps self-acting mule* are as 
dangerous as any other kind. Most of the accidents from them happen to little 
children, from their creeping under the mole* to sweep the floor whilst the mules are 
in motion. Several ” minder* ' hive been fined for this offence, but without much 
general benefit. If machine makers would only invent a self-sweeper, by whose use 
the necessity for these little children to creep under the machinery might be pre- 
vented, it would be a happy addition to our protective measures.’' (" Report* of Imp. 
of Fact.” for 3 1st Oct., 1 166, p. 6j.) 
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wrong use, with the object of transforming the workman, from 
his very childhood, into a part of a detail-machine. 1 In this 
way, not only are the expenses of his re-production considerably 
lessened, but at the same time his helpless dependence upon 
the factory as a whole, and therefore upon the capitalist, is 
rendered complete. Here as everywhere else, we must dis- 
tinguish between the increased productiveness due to the 
development of the social process of production, and that due 
to the capitalist exploitation of that process. In handicrafts 
and manufacture, the workman makes use of a tool, in the 
factory, the machine makes use of him. There the movement: 
of the instrument of labour proceed from him, here it is tht 
movements of the machine that he must follow. In manu- 
facture the workmen are parts of a living mechanism. In the 
factory we have a lifeless mechanism independent of the work- 
man, who becomes its mere living appendage. “ The miserable 
routine of endless drudgery and toil in which the s^m e 
mechanical process is gone through over and over again, is like 
the labour of Sisyphus. The burden of labour, like the rock, 
keeps ever falling back on the worn-out labourer .' ”* At tAf 
same time that factory work exhausts the nervous system to 
the uttermost, it does away with the many-sided play of the 
muscles, and confiscates every atom of freedom, both in bodif 
and intellectual activity .3 The lightening of the labour, even, 
becomes a sort of torture, since the machine does not free l e 
labourer from work, but deprives the work of all interest 
Every kind of capitalist production, in so far as it is not on 7 
a labour-process, but also a process of creating surplus-va u » 
has this in common, that it is not the workman that employ* 
the instruments of labour, but the instruments of labour t 3 

* So much then for Proudhon', wonderful idea, he “ construe! machinery ^ 
as a synthesis of instrumenti of labour, bur as a synthesis of detail operations 
benefit of the labourer himself. ... , io, afr. 

» F. Engels, L c., p. 317. Evra an ordinary and optimist freetrader, ' „ 
Molinari, goes so far as to say “ Un homme t use plus rite en * u ^ rc , L jrfnw 
beures par four, involution unifortoe d’un aUciniitne, queer exerpanr. 
espaee de temps, sa forte physique. Ce travail de surveillance f 1 U 

iter utile gymnastirjuc h 1 intelligence, s'li titan Vrep , £ tu i-s 

longue, par son excH, tt rinteliigence, « le corps tnfme." (U. de Molinas 
Economiqurs.** Pans i*4S.) 

J F. Engels. L c. p. as6. 
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employ the workman. But it is only in the factory system 
that this inversion for the first time acquires technical and 
palpable reality. By means of its conversion into an automa- 
ton, the instrument of labour confronts the labourer, during 
the labour-process, in the shape of capital, of dead labour, that 
dominates, and pumps dry, living labour-power. The separa- 
tion of the intellectual powers of production from the manual 
labour, and the conversion of those powers into the might of 
capital over labour, is, as we have already shown, finally com- 
pleted by modem industry erected on the foundation of 
machinery. The special skill of each individual insignificant 
factory operative vanishes as an infinitesimal quantity before 
the science, the gigantic physical forces, and the mass of 
labour that are embodied in the factory mechanism and, 
together with that mechanism, constitute the power of the 
“master." This “master," therefore, in whose brain the 
machinery and his monopoly of it are inseparably united, 
whenever he falls out with his “ hands,” contemptuously tells 
them: “The factory operatives should keep in wholesome 
remembrance the fact that theirs is really a low species of 
skilled labour; and that there is none which is more easily 
acquired, or of its quality more amply remunerated, or which 
by a short training of the least expert can be more quickly, as 
well as abundantly, acquired. . . . The master’s machinery 
really plays a far more important part in the business of pro- 
duction than the labour and the skill of the operative, which 
six months’ education can teach, and a common labourer can 
learn. The technical subordination of the workman to the 
uniform motion of the instruments of labour, and the peculiar 
composition of the body of workpeople, consisting as it does of 
individuals of both sexes and of all ages, give rise to a barrack 
discipline, which is elaborated into a complete system in the 
factory, and which fully developes the before mentioned labour 
of overlooking, thereby dividing the workpeople into operatives 
and overlookers, into private soldiers and sergeants of an 

1 “ The Master Spinner,' and Manufacturer,’ Defence Fund. Report of the Com- 
niltee." Manchester, 1854, p. 17. We shat! tee hereafter, that tli “ master” can 
tag quite another long, when he is threatened with the toss of his " tiring" 
lutomaton. 
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industrial army. “ The main difficulty [in the automatic 
factory] . . . lay . . . above all in training human beings to 
renounce their desultory habits of work, and to identify them- 
selves with the unvarying regularity of the complex automaton 
To devise and administer a successful code of factory discipline, 
suited to the necessities of factory diligence, was the Herculean 
enterprise, the noble achievement of Arkwright! Even at the 
present day, when the system is perfectly organised and its 
labour lightened to the utmost, it is found nearly impossible 
to convert persons past the age of puberty, into useful factory 
hands ." 1 The factory code in which capital formulates, like* 
private legislator, and at his own good will, his autocracy over 
his workpeople, unaccompanied by that division of responsi- 
bility, in other matters so much approved of by the bourgeoisie, 
and unaccompanied by the still more approved representative 
system, this code is but the capitalistic caricature of that soa J ' 
regulation of the labour-process which becomes requisite W 
co-operation on a great scale, and in the employment w 
common, of instruments of labour and especially of machinery 
The place of the slave driver's lash is taken by the over- 
looker's book of penalties. All punishments naturally resolve 
themselves into fines and deductions from wages, and the off- 
giving talent of the factory Lycurgus so arranges nutterti 
that a violation of his laws is, if possible, more profitable M 
him than the keeping of them . 1 

i Ure, 1. c. p. 15. Whoever know* the life history of Arkwright, will 
this barber- geniu* "noble." Of *11 the great inrrntor* of the lllh wntury, ^ 
incontestably the greatest thiever of other people’* invention* and the 
fellow. 

* " The slavery in which the bourgeoisie ba* bound the proletariat, conw * „ ^ 
more plainly into daylight than in the factory system. In it all freedom W 1 
end both at law and in fact. The workman mu*t be in the factory at ha ^ 

few minute* late, he is punished j If he come 10 minute* **te. 


allowed to enter until after breakfut/and thu* lores a quarter of a day 11 

t, drink and sleep at word of command, y The detjxsuc^be^ ^ ^ 


his bed, calls him from breakfast and dinner. And how a 


he alters and makes additions to his code at pleasure | and ifhe - CiW[r *t 
nonsense, the courts say to the workman 1 Since you hare entered i, «, 

voluntar.'le. von rarer ft out. . . The* workmen are ttVidemirtl W 


voluntarijy, you tnu*t now carry ft out. . . The* workmen are » {f. 

from their ninth year till Iheie death, under this mental and noddy __ 

Engels I. e. p. *17, sq ) What, " the courts My," I will illustrate by I — J 

One occur* at ShelhcU at the end of sKS. In tbit town a workman 
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We shall here merely allude to the material conditions under 
which factor)' labour is carried on. livery organ of sense is 

him*:!? (or a year* In a rteeiworka. In ronw^ornrr « a quirrr! with h» employer he 
Hi (hr worts and declared (hat Bndrr do CHTsrnrtjnrry would ha work f w that 
ouiirr ary more, lie yrai fyiwcutrd for hrrarh rj contract. and condemned an two 
tnomW tmpriaoontrBU 0* «J* m»to hnV «>* cnniran. Yt rat U rtorrr-W 
a ^xtnrt <*ilj in a et»il aetjors and n»ij Bntkmc *** money damac*.) Aftrr (hr 
workman hu w-rrr<l hit (wo months the rmrrrt mntra tore to retort to (hr works 
(oirtuant to thr contract. SSorkrun ujx No- hr h>» alrradr im ponnlwd 
(hr breach Tt* proarortr* ajarn. (tw eotm coctdrmto »£»!% ahhoajh or* r i 

(Iw juries Mr Shrr. ptiMwIf dr-touvra Ikai at a kxal wwnrtnwrty. |>T «hi<h 
a man ran fwrariicalir. u Sw; at hr lim. hr ponoVd am and orr-r acain f w (hr 
aainr offrnee or rnnw The jjdjovnt waa firm not l-y iV “ Great Unpaid." thr 
Monneiat DogWcnrt, l«t fcy one o( (Iw hijbrat conn* U Jor we « Lemdra.-- IVt 
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injured in an equal degree by artificial elevation of the tem- 
perature, by the dust-laden atmosphere, by the deafening note, 
not to mention danger to life and limb among the thiciff 
crowded machinery, which, with the regularity of the scawn*- 
issues its list of the killed and wounded in the industri 
battle.* Economy of the social means of production, mature 
and forced as in a hothouse by the factory system, is turned, ii 
. the hands of capital, into systematic robbery of what is nec« 
sary for the life of the workman while he is at work, robber] 
of space, light, air, and of protection to his person against tb< 
dangerous and unwholesome accompaniments of the produc- 
tive process, not to mention the robbery of appliances for the 
comfort of the workman.* is Fourier wrong when he cilh 
factories “ tempered bagnos? "s 

1 The protection » fford<il by the Victory Act, agamit dingrroua machinery k“ 
bad a beneficial effect. " Hut . . . there are other euurte* of iccidrnt wbiih * 
not out twenty yean eince, one npccially, vu.» the Incrcawd 1 

chinery. UhttV rulkr*, ipmdlre and ebuttlrt ire Bow propelled *t fc*l***r» **“ 
inert aiinu rate*, finger* mu»t t« quicker and defter in their movement* W •»” 'r 
tf* broken thread, lor, if placed with habitation or caitleonru, they ai» **er*'*' , ‘ 

. . A large oumler of accnlenta are cauerd by the ciptrtxru of the 
grt through iteir work eapeditmudy. it mu»i he remembered that « • *" 
bigbnt impirfunie to roanulacturere that their machinery ahould l* W ln,ll j" n '_n 
producing yam* and fond*. kvery minute '• Moppage u Dor only I k" u ‘ 
lui of production, and the workpeople are urged by the overlooker*, • k,***** 
olcd in lie quantity of work turned urt, to keep the machinery in mo'MlI » n ‘ 

DO k*a important Or thane ut the operative* who an paid by tha weight or 
the mach-ne* thounl te kept in motion. lumc'|urncJy, although K » t'* 1 f 
teddrn in many, cay m ram fattoriri, that oiachuiery ahouM te clranr'* * ‘ 
motioo. u u Levrrtleeie tie « retant prariue in mini if Oof h» ill, thai '» 
pccpW Co, ucnrrroxd, puk our wade, wire rt/llere and wheal*, • '* 

>/a»« M „ I hue. from the rauta only, r* aecalen-. have 

He il tc.-a.th*. Although a greal deal of (leaning * curufaiHl/ ^ ^ 

by day, j»i Saturday m ifae day wl apa/l for lha thorough f 

B_-.k-*ery, and a greai Ccal vj the m done while lha machinery *e in mi-*** ^ 

Caran— g * Coe p~l la, tie winhjeop.le atak lo g<l dona wnh « ae •p*"" 1 )' ^ 

ud-a.. Ihact * He aun.ter aa»nlcwi» wfeun tecor oa » inlay*. and a 

brelaii, n n.»eh -e t tr itan on any other day On lie forma* day ^ 

tear < 41 jn cert i o*rr lha average cornier of lha four firti daye «f IW |a 

t» tie a.r»r day ue ai/» « ay p-f eest, over ire e«e»»4» lie t***' 

<S-» , if.ilitte.lard w-«kn,J fua.aevuhali.oiey U ug ta*«n **“ * , '“ a a. -a 
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SECTION j— THE STRIFE BETWEEN WORKMAN AND 
MACHINE. 

The contest between the capitalist and the wage-labourer 
dates back to the very origin of capital. It raged on through- 
out the whole manufacturing period.' But only since the 
introduction of machinery has the workman fought against the 
instrument of labour itself, the material embodiment of capital. 
He revolts against this particular form of the means of pro- 
duction, as being the material basis of the capitalist mode 
of production. 

In the 17th century nearly all Europe experienced revolts 
of the workpeople against the ribbon-loom, a machine for 
weaving ribbons and trimmings, called in Germany Bandmtlhle, 
Schnurmtihle, and Mtihlenstuhl. These machines were in- 
vented in Germany. Abb£ Lancellotti, in a work that ap- 
peared in Venice in 1636, but which was written in 1 579, says 
as follows: '‘Anthony Muller of Danzig, saw about 50 years 
ago in that town, a very ingenious machine, which weaves 4 to 
6 pieces at once. But the Mayor being apprehensive that this 

disable Wity of some of the accidents j such, for instance, as the loss of a Soger 
being a triRing matter. A working-man'* living and prospect* depend so much upon 
bis fingers, that any low of them is a very venous nutter to him When l have heard 
such inconsiderate remarks made, I hare usually put this question: Suppose you 
were in want of an additional workman, and two were to apply, both equally well 
qualified in other respects, but one hid lott a thumb Or a forefinger, which would 
you engage I There never was a hesitation as to the answer “ . . . . The manufac- 
turers have “ mistaken prejudices against what they have heard represented as a 
pseudo-philanthropic legislation." ("Rep. of Intp. of Fact., jrst Oct, lijj.”) These 
manufacturers are clever folk, and not without reason were they enthusiastic for the 
slave-holders’ rebellion. 

5 In these factories that have been longest subject to the Factory Acts, with their 
compulsory limitation of the hours of labour, *nd other regulations, many of the 
older abuses have vanished. The very improvement of the machinery demands to a 
certain extent '* improved construction of the buildings," and this a an advantage to 
the workpeople {$« " Rep. of Insp' of Fact, for Jist Oci , iSfij," p. 109 ) 

• See amongst others, John Houghton : “ Husbandry and Trade improved. Ion- 
don, ayjy." ~ The Advantages of the East India Trade, 1720.” John Beliefs L c. 
“ The masters and their workmen are, unhappily, in a perpetual war with each other 
The invariable bbject of the former is to get their work done as cheaply as possible ; 
and they do not fail to employ every artifice to this purpose, whilst the latter are 
equally attentive to every occasion of distressing their masters into a compliance with 
higher demands.” f‘ An Inquiry into the Causes of the Present High Prices of Pro- 
TOaona," p. 6i-ii, Author, the Rev. Nathaniel Forster, quite on tbe ade of the 
workmen j 
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invention might throw a large number of workmen on the 
streets, caused the inventor to be secretly strangled or 
drowned.” In Leyden, this machine was not used till 1629; 
there the riots of the ribbon-weavers at length compelled the 
Town Council to prohibit it. “ In hac urbe, ” says Boxhom 
(Inst. Pol., 1663), referring to the introduction of this machine 
into Leyden, “ ante hos viginti circiter annos instrumentum 
quidam invenerunt textorium, quo solus plus panni et facilius 
conficere poterat, quam plures aequali tempore. Hinc turbi 
ortas et querulae textorum, tandemque usus hujus instrumen 
a magistratu prohibitus est." After making various deem 
more or less prohibitive against this loom in 1632, 1639, 
the States General of Holland at length permitted it to b 
used, under certain conditions, by the decree of the ijth 
cember, 1661. It was also prohibited in Cologne in 1676, a 
the same time that .its introduction into England was causint 
disturbances among the workpeople. By an imperial Edict ol 
19th Feb., 1685, its use was forbidden throughout all Germany 
In Hamburg it was burnt in public by order of the Senate. 
The Emperor Charles VI., on 9th Feb., 1719, renewed the edict 
of 1685, and not till 1765 was its use openly allowed in the 
Electorate of Saxony. This machine, which shook Europe to 
Us foundations, was in fact the precursor of the mule and the 
power-loom, and of the industrial revolution of the 18th cen- 
tury. It enabled a totally inexperienced boy, to set the whoe 
loom with all its shuttles in motion, by simply moving a rcu 
backwards and forwards, and in its improved form produce 
from 40 to 50 pieces at once. 

About 1630, a wind-sawmill, erected near London by 
Dutchman, succumbed to the excesses of the populace. *;' fn 
as late as the beginning of the 1 8th century, sawmills driven 
by water overcame the opposition of the people, support? * 
it was by parliament, only with great difficulty. . N° *°f" e 
had Everet in 1758 erected the first wool-shearing 
that was driven by water-power, than it was set on fire 7 
i oo t ooo people who had been thrown out of work. 1 v 
thousand workpeople, who had previously lived by <* m j> 
wool, petitioned parliament against Arkwright's scrib ,n «* 
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mills and carding engines. The enormous destruction of 
machinery that occurred in the English manufacturing dis- 
tricts during the first 1 5 years of this century, chiefly caused 
by the employment of the power-loom, and known as the 
Luddite movement, gave the anti-jacobin governments of a 
Sidmouth, a Castlereagh, and the like, a pretext for the most 
re-actionary and forcible measures. It took both time and 
experience before the workpeople learnt to distinguish between 
machinery and its employment by capital, and to direct their 
attacks, not against the material instruments of production, 
but against the mode in which they are used.* 

The contests abc^it wages in Manufacture, presuppose man- 
facture, and arc in no sense d.irected against its existence. The 
opposition against the establishment of new manufactures, pro- 
ceeds from the guilds and privileged towns, not from the work- 
people. Hence the writers of the manufacturing period treat 
the division of labour chiefly as a means of virtually supplying 
a deficiency of labourers, and not as a means of actually dis- 
placing those in work. This distinction is self-evident. If it be 
said that 100 millions of people would be required in England 
to spin with the old spinning-wheel the cotton that is now spun 
with mules by 500,000 people, this does not mean that the 
mules took the place of those millions who never existed. It 
means only this, that many millions of workpeople would be re- 
quired to replace the spinning machinery. If, on the other 
hand, we say, that in England the power-loom threw 800,000 
weavers on the streets, we do not refer to existing machinery, 
that would have to be replaced by a definite number of work- 
people, but to a number of weavers in existence who were 
actually replaced or displaced by the looms. During the manu- 
facturing period, handicraft labour, altered though it was by 
division of labour, was yet the basis. The demands of the 
new colonial markets could not be satisfied owing to the 
relatively small number of town operatives handed down from 
the middle ages, and the manufactures proper opened out new 

* la oU-Cuhioned nunufictora tie trro!ta of the workpeople otiebinety, 

rrea to tbit dtjr, crtuiooiUy wom * wnjt chincter, at in the ta*r of the Sb-f. 

Mlflr rttttnm tS6f. 
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fields of production to the rural population, driven from the 
land by the dissolution of the feudal system. At that time, 
therefore, division of labour and co-operation in the workshops, 
were viewed more from the positive aspect, that they made 
the workpeople more productive. 1 Long before the period of 
Modern Industry, co-operation and the concentration of the 
instruments of labour in the hands of a few, gave rise, in 
numerous countries where these methods were applied in agri- 
culture, to great, sudden and forcible revolutions in the mode 
of production, and consequentially, in the conditions of exist- 
ence, and the means of employment of the rural populations. 
But this contest at first takes place more between the Jug* 
and the small landed proprietors, than between capital anu 
wage-labour; on the other hand, when the labourers are dis- 
placed by the instruments of labour, by sheep, horses, See., w 
this case force is directly resorted to in the first instance as the 
prelude to the industrial revolution. The labourers are nrtf 
driven from the land, and then come the sheep. Land grabbing 
on a great scale, such as was perpetrated in England, is the firs 
step in creating a field for the establishment of agriculture on 
a great scale.* Hence this subversion of agriculture puts on, 
at first, more the appearance of a political revolution. 

The instrument of labour, when it takes the form oM 
machine, immediately becomes a competitor of the workman 
himself. 1 The self-expansion of capital by means of machm«7 
is thenceforward directly proportional to the number of t 
workpeople, whose means of livelihood have been destroyed^); 


movrn, d'augmentrr (virtueUcmrflt) k *"7^ 
obligf de noorrir. . ■ . 


tid£re done Id machine? comnv del 
de* gens industxieu* qu’on n'dt pa, 

machine diffire-t-il de crlui de nouveau* habitant, I" (French train. - 
XIX.) More naive a Petty, who «r«, it replace, “ Polygamy." Tt* ■ 
of view k, at the moat, admissihte only for some part, of the United State*- 
other band, “ machinery can teldom be u«ed with ,ucceM to abridge the ** «“ 

individual { more time would be lot: in it, tonitnictian than could be u 
application. It t* only really useful when it act, on treat masse*. *|v 
machine can assist the work of ihouundj. It a accordingly in the 
cooctr^s, where there are most idle men, that it it most abundant. • . ■ 11 “ . 
into use by a jcareity of men, but by the facility with which they tw< . ^ 

to work in iruwi." (Piercy Ravenstone i “ Thoughts on the F ending 
Effects” I-ondon. I!,*, p. »j) - „ . I , P 4*t 

• “ Machinery and labour are in constant competition. KicaniJ. u * t r 
• Foe S'h. Germin edition we p. lot. (.Vs tt h rtfritt. Ij/l). 


A 
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that machinery. The whole system of capitalist production is 
based on the fact that the workman sells his labour-power as a 
commodity. Division of labour specialises this labour-power, 
by reducing it to skill in handling a particular tool. So soon 
as the handling of this tool becomes the work of a machine, 
then, with the use-value, the exchange-value too, of the work- 
man’s labour-power vanishes; the workman becomes unsale- 
able, Jike paper money thrown out of currency by legal enact- 
ment. That portion of the working class, thus by machinery 
rendered superfluous, />., no longer immediately necessary for 
the self-expansion of capital, either goes to the wall in the 
unequal contest of the old handicrafts and manufactures with 
machinery, or else floods all the more easily accessible branches 
of industry, swamps the labour market, and sinks the price of 
labour-power below its value. It is impressed upon the work- 
people, as a great consolation, first, that their sufferings are 
only temporary (" a temporary inconvenience ”), secondly, that 
machinery acquh-es the mastery over the whole of a given field 
of production, only by degrees, so that the extent and intensity 
of its destructive effect is diminished. The first consolation 
neutralizes the second. When machinery seizes on an indus- 
try by degrees, it produces chronic misery among the operatives 
who compete with it. Where the transition is rapid, the effect 
is acute and felt by great masses. History discloses no tragedy 1 
more horrible than the gradual extinction of the English hand-f 
loom weavers, an extinction that was spread over several decades,! 
and finally sealed in 1 838. Many of them died of starvation, I 
many with families vegetated for a long time on ijd. a day. 1 1 
On the other hand, the English cotton machinery produced an j 

' The competition between hood-wearing and power-wearing in England, before 
the poising of tie Poor Law of itjj, ,u prolonged by implementing the wages, 
which had follen considerably below the minimum, with parish relief- ” The Her. 
htr. Turner *tc in 1817, rector of WUittsiow, tn Cheshire, l manufacturing district. 
The question* of the Committee of Emigration, sad Mr. Tomer's an* wen, show bow 
the competition of humon labour a maintained against machinery. Quniion: 'lias 
not the use of the power-loom toperwded the me of the hand-loomf" Answets ‘Un- 
doubtedly 1 it would hare snjwtwded them moeb more than n bos done, if the hand- 
loom wearers Were not enabled to submit to 1 reduction of wages.* Question : * But 
in submitting he has seerpted wages which *re insufficient to support him, and Souks 
to parochial contribution u the remainder of hi* support f Answrri 'Vet, »nd in 
fact the ecenjetiuon between the band doom and tlw power-loom is moinuicwd out 
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machinery having for thejr object economy of power, the pro- 
duction of better work, the turning off more work in the same 
time, or in supplying the place of a child, a female, or a man, 
are constant, and although sometimes apparently of no great 
moment, have somewhat important results.”* “ Whenever a 
process requires peculiar dexterity and steadiness of hand, it is 
withdrawn, as soon as possible, from the cunning workman, 
who is prone to irregularities of many kinds, and it is placed 
in charge of a peculiar mechanism, so self-regulating that a 
child can superintend it-" 1 “ On the automatic plan skilled 
labour gets .progressively superseded.”! “ The effect of im- 
provements in machinery, not merely in superseding the 
necessity for the employment of the same quantity of adult 
labour as before, in order to produce a given result, but in 
substituting one description of human labour for another, the 
less skilled for the more skilled, juvenile for adult, female for 
male, causes a fresh disturbance in the rate of wages/’s “ The 
effect of substituting the self-acting mule for the common mule, 
is to discharge the greater part of the men spinners, and to retain 
adolescents and children .”5 The extraordinary power of expan- 
sion of the factory system owing to accumulated practical ex- 
perience, to the mechanical means at hand, and to constant tech- 
nical progress, was proved to us by the giant strides of that 
system under the pressure of a shortened working day. But who 
in i860, the Zenith year of the English cotton industry, would 
have dreamt of the galloping improvements in machinery, and 
the corresponding displacement of working people, called 
into being during the following 3 years, under the stimulus of 

* “ Imp. ym October, p. i;. 

• lire, L c , p, 1 9. “ The great advantage of ihe machinery employed in brick- 

making comma in this, that the employer a made entirely independent of ik tiled 
labour* tt." f Ctu Em pi. Comm. V. Report," Loud, ,166, p. ilo, n. 46.) Mr. A. 
Sturrock, auperiniendcnt of the machine department of the Great Northern Railway, 
*>y% regard to the building of locomotive*, ic. : " Expenuve Engluh workmen 
are being lea used every day. Tbe production of the workihopa of England a being 
toercawd by the uw of improved tools and these tool, IT- again served by a low claw of 
laboor . . . Formerly their >W«ed labour neeeaarily produced all the part, of engine*. 
Now the parts of engine* are produced by labour with lea dull, but with good tool,. 
By tooU, I mean engineer', machinery, lathe*, planing machine*, dr-CU, and ao on." 
fRntl Ratlvtji." toruE, Lideare. n »7,t6»and ij.i&j.i 

' l'r*> c.. p. ao « t'rr, L c. p. j,, « l'it,Lc,p *j. 
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the American Civil War? A couple of examples from tie 
Reports of the Inspectors of Factories will suffice on this print 
A Manchester manufacturer states : “We formerly had 75 card- 
ing engines, now we have 12, doing the sarne quantity of work. . . 
We are doing with fewer hands by 14, &t a saving in wages of 
£10 a-week. Our estimated saving in waste is about tojo 
in the quantity of cotton consumed.” ** In another fine spin- 
ning mill in Manchester, I was informed that through increase 
speed, and the adoption of some self-acting processes, a redut 
. tion had been made, in number, of a fourth in one department 
and of above half in another, and that the introduction of tb 
con>bing machine in place of the second curding, had consider 
ably reduced the number of hands formerly employed in t- ( 
carding-room.” Another spinning mill is estimated to effects 
saving of labour of 10 %. The Messrs. Gilmour, spinners* 
Manchester, state: “ In our blowing-room department we com 
aider our expense with new machinery is fuiiy one-W“ - 
in wages and hands ... in the jack-frame and drawing-fm-' 
room, about one-third less in expense, and likewise onc-t 1^ 
less in hands; in the spinning-room about one-third less in 
penses. But this is not all; when our yarn £oes to the manu 
turers, it is so much better by the application of ouf a ^ 
machinery, that they will produce a greater quantity ®* c ’’ 
and cheaper than from the yarn produced by old machine^' 
Mr. Redgrave further remarks in the same Report: ^ 

duction of hands against increased production is, in lac , 
stantly taking place; in woollen mills the reduction eo ?* m 
some time since, and is continuing; a few day 3 since, tfie 
of a school in the neighbourhood of Rochdale said to iWi 1 
the great falling off in the girls’ school is not only cause ^ 7 .,^ 
distress, but by the changes of machinery in the woo en ^ 
in consequence of which a reduction of 70 short-time 
taken place."* 


,r d-if ln Z ,h f 

t the teroiiution of d* 


Zb t'_»h miruticrarers immrdjtcljr after the trnniuflr/n e* ^g>| d 

oad iWve ia no time, to jlat the irurle u of the worJJ */"'*- ’,aae 

hut m of ttt6, tji tlrmt ■aulratle. Thereupon '*f‘ a ■ ^ "• 

of good* to lad-i tad Ctiiu. thui Mtunlly pulinf tfc* f ,jl C5t '" If,*!---"’ 

Ufxaaicg vf itij the BUajf+ctjren revete-l to tW wo** l4j r tU **■' 

1U-. wifrt f per trot. ’I hr wjrifmpir rttutrd **“ 
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The following table shows the total result of the mechanical 
improvements in the English cotton industry due to the 
American Civil War. 

NUMBER OF FACTORIES. 


afjS iS6t »*«* 

England and Wale* ... 1,046 1,71 J M°J 

Scotland . 151 16] ‘l 1 

Inland >1 9 *1 


United Kingdom... 

NUMBER 

Ecgtisd and Waka ... 

Scotland 

Unhid Kingdom ... 


I, 110 «,8I 7 

OF POWER- LOOMS. 

•tjt 1S61 

II, ti* JWW 

>*11 »>7S7 

>9*.*4? 199.99* 


*•549 


il«t 
1«4.7<9 
J 1**64 
4.74 s 

179>1>9 


NUMBER OF SPINDLES 


■tjt 1I61 >*«* 

England and Wilct ... 15.I1I.576 it, 551,15a jo.a7l.1at 

Scotland ............... a, C4I, I<9 1.915.79* I.JJ 7 . 54 * 

Inland .................. 150,511 1 >9.944 1 14.149 


United Kingdom ... ttjatOiitT 50,5* 7,494 ji,ccw>i4 

NUMBER OF PERSONS EMTLOVED. 

if |9 (fit 1*61 

England and \V»ln ... 541,170 407.59* J5?<°5* 

Fentbnd 54-69* 4 1,157 J9 *09 

Inland ... 5.54J 1.7J4 4.105 

L'nitrd Kingdom... 579>*>S 451,569 4°'.o , 4 


Hence, between 1861 and 186S, 338 cotton factories disap- 
peared, in other words more productive machinery on a larger 
scale was concentrated m the hands of a smaller number of 
capitalists. The number of power-looms decreased by 20,663; 
but since their product increased in the same period, an im- 
proved loom must have yielded more than an old one. Lastly 
the number of spindles iucreascd by 1,612,54*, while the 
number of operatives decreased by 50,505. The*' temporary” 
misery, inflicted on the workpeople by the cotton-cri*it, was 
heightened, and from being temporary made permanent, by the 
rapid and persistent progress ©t machinery. 

•vnwdy *J »x»l »W*4 timr, 4 d«r» » *»l , »r-J U»»r Ibrerr Uar iwtmi 

*** A*w Wildug »ot !<• k*>» t>*»« ft* of<Mn ti uiimvr Ui 

•"-** >9 »V« m-ed. *» iVn M», ».;> n durr4 In km j 'm> Mj 1* ulcn 
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Hut machinery not only acts as a competitor who gets the 
better of the workman, and is constantly” on the point of 
making him superfluous. It is also a power inimical to him, 
and as such capital proclaims it from the roof tops and as such 
makes use of it. It is the most powerful weapon for repress- 
ing strikes, those periodical revolts of the working class against 
the autocracy of capital. 1 According to Gaskell, the steam 
engine was from the very first an antagonist of human power, 
an antagonist that enabled the capitalist to tread under foot 
the growing claims of the workmen, who threatened the newly 
born factory system with a crisis.* It would be possible 
write quite a history of the inventions, made since i8jo» 
the sole purpose of supplying capital with weapons against I 
revolts of the working class. At the head of these in imp® 
ance, stands the self-acting mule, because it opened up a n< 
epoch in the automatic system .3 

Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam hammer, gives ® 
following evidence before the Trades Union Commission,* 11 
regard to the improvements made by him in machinery 
introduced in consequence of the wide-spread and long stnkt 
of the engineers in 1 851. “ The characteristic feature of o« 

modern mechanical improvements, is the introduction of se 
acting tool machinery. What every mechanical workman b 
now to do, and what every boy can do, is not to work htfflf ' 
but to superintend the beautiful labour of the machine, 
whole class of workmen that depend exclusively on their s ^ 
is now done away with. Formerly , I employed four b®/ 5 
every mechanic. Thanks to these new mechanical co 
binations, I have reduced the number of grown-up men «r° 
j 500 to 750. The result was a considerable increase m n v 


profits.” . 

Ure says of a machine used in calico printing J At *c n » ^ 

• " The relation of master and man in the blown-flint bottle trades 
chronic strike." Hence the impetus given to the manufacture of prrsse f 
wbieb ,he chief operation, are done by machinery. One firm so *"f* oosf*’ 
formerly produced , ra.ooolbs. of blown-flint glass, now produce* in i°P J’ . 

lbs, of pressed glass. (" Ch. Empl. Comm., Fourth Rep-,*’ t!®Ji PP- 1 1 . p 

» Caakell- " The Manufacturing Population of England, London, s H , y 

1 W. Fairbaim discovered several very important applications of m* CBI 1 
construction of machines, In consequence of strikes in bn own workshops 
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capitalists sought deliverance from this intolerable bondage ” 
[namely the, in their eyes, burdensome terms of their contracts 
with the workmen] ** in the resources of science, and were 
speedily re-instated in their legitimate rule, that of the head 
over the inferior members." Speaking of an invention for 
dressing warps : “ Then the combined malcontents, who fancied 
themselves impregnably intrenched behind the old lines of 
division of labour, found their Hanks turned and their defences 
rendered useless by the new mechanical tactics, and were 
obliged to surrender at discretion.” With regard to the in- 
vention of the self-acting mule, he says: " A creation destined 
to restore order among the industrious classes. . . . This 
invention confirms the great doctrine already propounded, that 
when capital enlists science into her service, the refractory 
hand of labour will always be taught docility.” 1 Although 
Ure’s work appeared 30 years ago, at a time when the factory 
system was comparatively but little developed, it still perfectly 
expresses the spirit of the factory, not only by its undisguised 
cynicism, but also by the nalveti with which it blurts out the 
stupid contradictions of the capitalist brain. For instance, 
after propounding the " doctrine " stated above, that capital, 
with the aid of science taken into its pay, always reduces the 
refractory hand of Iah -*ur to docility, he grows indignant be- 
cause “it (physico-mechanical science) has been accused of 
lending itself to the rich capitalist as an instrument for 
harrassing the poor.” After preaching a long sermon to show 
how advantageous the rapid development of machinery is to 
the working classes, he warns them, that by their obstinacy 
and their strikes they hasten that development. “ Violent re- 
vulsions of this nature," he says, “ display short-sighted man in 
the contemptible character of a self-tormentor.” A few pages 
before he states the contrary. “Had it not been for the 
violent collisions and interruptions resulting from erroneous 
views among the factory operatives, the factory system would 
have been developed still more rapidly and beneficially for all 
concerned.” Then he exclaims again: “ Fortunately for the 
state of society in the cotton districts of Great Britain, the 

* U«, L c., pp. 368-370. 
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improvements in machinery are gradual.” " It ” (improve 
ment in machinery) “ is said to lower the rate of earnings cf 
adults by displacing a portion of them, and thus rendering their 
number superabundant as compared with the demand for tier 
labour. It certainly augments the demand for the labour cf 
children and increases the rate of their wages.” On t*e 
other hand, this same dispenser of consolation defends the 
lowness of the children’s wages on the ground that it pre- 
vents parents from sending their children at too early *n a? 
into the factor)*. The whole of his book is a vindication of* 
working day of unrestricted length; that Parliament ihfliU 
forbid children of 13 years to be exhausted by working ,J 
hours a day, reminds his liberal soul of the darkest days ol tv 
middle ages. This does not prevent him from calling upor 
the factory operatives to thank Providence, who by meant ol 
machinery has given them the leisure to think of thetf 
** immortal interests."* 


SECTION f . — THE THEORY OF COMPENSATION AS REGARM 
THE WORKPEOPLE DISPLACED BY MACHINERY- 

James MiJJ, MacCuIIoch, Torrens, Senior, John Stuart 
and a whole series besides, of bourgeois political economu”* 
insist that all machinery that displaces workmen, 
taneously and necessarily sets free an amount of 1 
adequate to employ the same identical workmen.* 

Suppose a capitalist to employ too workmen, at /d" 5 * 1 . 
each, in a carpet factory. The viriaMe capital 
laid out amounts, therefore, to £jOOO. Suppose, m Jf 
discharges 50 of his workmen, and employs the renuinin-f i J 
with machinery that costs him yoo. To li mpUfy * nJf ^ 
we take no accrAint of buildings, cc/il, he. f urther 
that the raw material annually consumed e r>se« (A' vyy ' { 

before and after the change.* Is any capital set tree bf 
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metamorphosis? Before the change, the total sum of £6000 
consisted half of constant, and half of variable capital. After 
the change it consists of £4500 constant (£3°°° raw material 
and £ 1 500 machinery), and £ 1 500 variable capital.' The vari- 
able capital, instead of being one half, is only one quarter, of the 
total capital. Instead of being set free, a part of the capital 
is here locked up in such a way as to cease to be exchanged 
against labour-power: variable has been changed into constant 
capital. Other things remaining unchanged, the capital of 
£6000, can, in future, employ no more than jo men. With 
each improvement in the machinery, it will employ fewer. If 
the newly introduced machinery had cost less than did the 
labour-power and implements displaced by it, if, for instance, 
instead of costing £1500, it had cost only £1000, a variable 
capital of £1000 would have been converted into constant 
capital, and locked up; and a capital of £500 would have been 
set free. The latter sum, supposing wages unchanged, would 
"orm a fund sufficient to employ about 16 out of the 50 men 
discharged; nay, less than :6, for, in order to be employed as 
capital, a part of this £500 must now become constant capital, 
hus leaving only the remainder to be laid out in labour- 
lower. 

But, suppose, besides, that the making of the new 
nachinery affords employment to a greater number of 
nechanics, can that be called compensation to the carpet 
nakers, thrown on the streets? At the best, its construction 
mploys fewer men than its employment displaces. The sum 
f£i 500 that formerly represented the wages of the discharged 
arpet-makets, now represents in the shape of machinery: (1) 
be value of the means of production used in the construction 
f that machinery, (2) the wages of the mechanics employed in 
:s construction, and (3) the surplus-value falling to the share 
f their ” master.” Further, the machinery need not be re- 
nted till it is worn out. Hence, in order to keep the in- 
rcased number of mechanics in constant employment, one 
trpet manufacturer after another must displace workmen by 
achines. 

As a matter of fact, the apologists do not mean this sort of 
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THE WORKPEOPLE DISPLACED BY MACHINE*' - 

James Mill, MacCulloch, Torrens, Senior, John Stuid^ 

and a whole series besides, of bourgeois political t 
insist that all machinery that displaces workmen* ^ 
taneously and necessarily sets free an amount 0 1 

adequate to employ the same identical workmen.* 
Suppose a capitalist to employ 1 00 workmen, a 
each, in a carpet factory. The variable capi 
laid out amounts, therefore, to /3000. Suppose, a V ^ p 
discharges 50 of his workmen, and employs •molify ^ 
with machinery that costs him C l S°°- S JL siiff* 
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metamorphosis ? Before the change, the total sum of £fiooo 
consisted half of constant, and half of variable capital. After 
the change It consists of /4500 constant (£3000 raw material 
and £1500 machinery), and /i 500 variable capital.' The vari- 
able capital, instead of being one half, is only one quarter, of the 
total capital. Instead of being set free, a part of the capital 
is here locked up in such a way as to cease to be exchanged 
against labour-power: variable has been changed into constant 
capital. Other things remaining unchanged, the capital of 
£6000, can, in future, employ no more than 50 men. With 
each improvement in the machinery, it will employ fewer. If 
die newly introduced machinery had cost less than did the 
'abour-power and implements displaced by it, if, for instance, 
nstead of costing £1 500, it had cost only /xooo, a variable 
rapital of £1000 would have been converted into constant 
apital, and locked up; and a capital of £500 would have been 
et free. The latter sum, supposing wages unchanged, would 
orm a fund sufficient to employ about j 6 out of the 50 men 
lischarged; nay, less than 16, for, in order to be employed as 
apita), a part of this £50° must now become constant capital, 
hus leaving only the remainder to be laid out in labour- 
ower. 

But, suppose, besides, that the making of the new 
lachinery affords employment to a greater number of 
lechanics, can that be called compensation to the carpet 
lakers, thrown on the streets ? At the best, its construction 
niploys fewer men than its employment displaces. The sum 
f j C l 5°° 'hat formerly represented the wages of the discharged 
irpet-makcts, now represents in the shape of machinery: (x) 
ie value of the means of production used in the construction 
f that machinery, (2) the wages of the mechanics employed in 
s construction, and (3) the surplus-value falling to the share 
F their “ master.” Further, the machinery need not be re- 
swed till it is worn out. Hence, in order to keep the in- 
eased number of mechanics in constant employment, one 
:rpet manufacturer after another must displace workmen by 
achines. 1 

•As a matter of fact, the apologists do not mean this sort of 
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improvements in machinery are gradual” " 
ment in machinery) “ is said to lower the rate oforns'P 1 
adults by displacing a portion of them, and thus renderirt^ 
number superabundant as compared with the demand ftf*- 
labour. It certainly augments the demand for the 
children and increases the rate of their wages." . Oa £ 
other hand, this same dispenser of consolation defend" 
lowness of the children’s wages on the ground that it f* 
vents parents from sending their children at too earlj’*' 1 *^ 
into the factory. The whole of his book is a vindicate 
working day of unrestricted length; that Parliament * -* 
forbid children of 13 years to be exhausted by works' 
hours a day, reminds his liberal soul of the darkest dtp 1 
middle ages. This does not prevent him from callm? 
the factory operatives to thank Providence, who by ^ 
machinery has given them the leisure to think c 
“ immortal interests."* 
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quarter, the market price of the commodities falls. If this state of 
things lasts for some time,and extends, there followsa discharge 
of workmen employed in the production of these commodities. 
Some of the capital that was previously devoted to production 
of necessary means of subsistence, has to become reproduced in 
another form. While prices fall, and capital is being displaced, 
the labourers employed in the production of necessary means of 
subsistence are in their turn ‘'freed” from a part of their wages. 
Instead, therefore, of proving that, when machinery frees the 
workman from his means of subsistence, it simultaneously con- 
verts those means into capital for his further employment, our 
apologists, with their cut-and-dried law of supply and demand, 
prove, on the contrary, that machinery throws workmen on the 
streets, not only in that branch of production in which it is in- 
troduced, but also in those branches in which it is not introduced. 

The real facts, which arc travestied by the optimism of 
economists, are as follows: The labourers, when driven out of 
the workshop by the machinery, are thrown upon the labour 
market, and there add to the number of workmen at the dis- 
posal of the capitalists. In Part VII. of this book it will be 
seen that this effect of machinery, which, as we have seen, is 
represented to be a compensation to the working class, is on 
the contrary a most frightful scourge. For the present I will 
only say this: The labourers that arc thrown out of work in 
any branch of industry, can no doubt seek for employment in 
some other branch. If they find it, and thus renew the bond 
between them and the means of subsistence, this takes place 
only by the intermediary of a new and additional capital that 
is seeking investment; not at all by the intermediary of the 
capital that formerly employed them and was afterwards con- 
verted into machinery. And even should they find employment, 
what a poor look-out is theirsl Crippled as they are by divi- 
sion of labour, these poor devils are worth so little outside their 
old trade, that they cannot find admission into any industries, 
except a few of inferior kind, that are over-supplied with 
underpaid workmen.* Further, every branch of industry 




ductple of Riar-io, in »otwer to the tntipidltir, of J. B. Say, remirls © B 
: Where diruion of labour i» **!1 der* loped, the ikil) of the labour 
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attracts each year a new stream of men, who furnish a con- 
tingent from which to fill up vacancies, and to draw a suppl/ 
for expansion. So soon as machinery sets free a part of the 
workmen employed in a given branch of industry, the reserve 
men are also diverted into new channels of employment, and 
become absorbed in other branches; meanwhile the origin^ 
victims, during the period of transition, for the most part 
starve and perish. 

It is an undoubted fact that machinery, as such, is not re- 
sponsible for “ setting free ” the workman from the means o 
subsistence. It cheapens and increases production in tha 
branch which it seizes on, and at first makes no change in th< 
mass of the means of subsistence produced in other branches 
Hence, after its introduction, the society possesses as much, u 
not more, of the necessaries of life than before, for the labourers 
thrown out of work; and that quite apart from the enormous 
share of the annual produce wasted by the non-workers. An 
this is the point relied on by our apologists! The contrac- 
tions and antagonisms inseparable from the capitalist emp' 0 )'' 
ment of machinery, do not exist, they say, since they do 
arise out of machinery, as such, but out of its capitalist cm 
ployment! Since therefore machinery, considered my 1 ’ 
shortens the hours of labour, but, when in the service ofc3pjW*» 
lengthens them; since in itself it lightens labour, but w 
employed by capital, heightens the intensity of labour; 1 * in 
in itself it is a victory of man over the forces of nature, «u 
the hands of capital, makes man the slave of those mrc 
since in itself it increases the wealth of the producers, u 
the hands of capital, makes them paupers — for all these rea 
and others besides, says the bourgeois economist without m ^ 
ado, it is clear as noonday that all these contradictions i 
mere semblance of the reality, and that, as a matter o 
they have neither an actual nor a theoretical existence. 

arailabk only in that particular branch in which it haj bern acquired! ‘ 
a K>rt of machine. It doe* cot therefore help matter* one jot, W WJ* ^ w rt 
faibion, that thing* hare a tendency to find their JereL On t 0O * ,0 S . . , t (<* 

cannot bot *er, that they are unable to find their lerel for a h»t t ‘ me| . , crJ tr+" 
they do find it, the level i* alway* lower than at the commence ment M 
(“An Inquiry into those Principle* respecting the Nature of IVnund, 

■Sal, p. ya) 





\e saves himself from all further puzzling of the brain, and 
vhat is more, implicitly declares his opponent to be stupid 
:nough to contend against, not the capitalistic employment of 
machinery, but machinery itself. 

No doubt he is far from denying that temporary incon- 
’enience may result from the capitalist use of machinery. But 
vhere is tKe medal without its reverse! Any employment 
if machinery, except by capital, is to him an impossibility. 
Exploitation of the workman by the machine is therefore, with 
lim, identical with exploitation of the machine by the work- 
nan. Whoever, therefore, exposes the real state of things in 
he capitalistic employment of machinery, is against its em- 
iloyment in any way, and is an enemy of social progress!' 
Exactly the reasoning of the celebrated Bill Sykes. “ Gentle^ 
aen of the jury, no doubt the throat of this commercial 
raveller has been cut. But that is not my fault, it is the fault 
f the knife. Must we, for such a temporary inconvenience, 
bolish the use of the knife? Only consider! where would 
griculture and trade be without the knife? Is it not as 
alutary in surgery, as it is knowing in anatomy? And in 
ddition a willing help at the festive board? If you abolish 
he knife — you hurl us back into the depths of barbarism.”* 
Although machinery necessarily throws men out of work in 
hose industries into which it is introduced, yet it may, not- 
withstanding this, bring about an increase of employment in 
ther industries. This effect, however, has nothing in common 
rith the so-called theory of compensation. Since every article 
roduced by a machine is cheaper than a similar article pro- 
uced by hand, we deduce the following infallible law: If the 
>tal quantity of the article produced by machinery, be equal 

* McCulloch, amongst other,, is a past master in this pretentious cretinism 
If,” he UJt, with the affected nalvetl of a child of 8 years, " if it be advantageous, 

develope the dull of the workman more and more, so that he is capable of produc- 
g, with the same or with a less quantity of labour, a constantly increasing quantity 
commodities! it must also be advantageous that he should avail himself of the heip 
auch machinery as will assist him most effectively in the attainment of this result.” 
•lcCulloch : ” Princ- of Pol. Econ.,” Load, i*jo, p. 166.) 

* “The inventor of the spinning machine has ruined India, a fact, however, that 
uchea us but little.” A. Thiers: De la propritif..— M. Thiers here confounds the 
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into life along with the machine, namely, its maker. We have 
already learnt that machinery has possessed itself even of this 
branch of production on a scale that grows greater every day.« 
As to raw materia!,* ** there is not the least doubt that the 
rapid strides of cotton spinning, not only pushed on with 
tropical luxuriance the growth of cotton in the United States, 
and with it the African slave trade, but also made the breed- 
ing of slaves the chief business of the border slave-states. 
When, in 1790, the first census of slaves was taken in the 
United States, their number was 697,000; in 1861 it had 
nearly reached four millions. On the other hand, it is no less 
certain that the rise of the English woollen factories, together 
with the gradual conversion of 3rable land into sheep pasture, 
brought about the superfluity of agricultural labourers that 
led to their being driven in masses into the towns. Ireland, 
having during the last twenty years reduced its population by 
nearly one half, is at this moment undergoing the process of 
still further reducing the number of its inhabitants, so as 
exactly to suit the requirements of its landlords and of the 
English woollen manufacturers. 

When machinery is applied to any of the preliminary or 
intermediate stages through which the subject of labour has 
to pass on its way to completion, there is an increased yield 
of material in those stages, and simultaneously an increased 
demand for labour in the handicrafts or manufactures supplied 
by the produce of the machines. Spinning by machinery, for 
example, supplied yam so cheaply and so abundantly that the 


were under, and tjjMr were over to jnn. Of those under to, Sjj were between 
jtnd 10 year,, 30,701 between to and 15 years, 41,010 between 15 and 19 yean. The 
number employed in iron, topper, lead, tin, and other mines of every description, 
was 319,112. 

• In England anil Wale* in lS6t, there were employed in making machinery, 
So, 807 persons, including the master, tnd their clerks. Sic, also all agents and 
business people connected with this industry, but excluding the makers of small 
machines, «uch », sewing machines, &c„ as also the makers of the operative part, 
of machines, such »s splndlet The total number of civil engineers amounted to 


• Since iron is one of the most important raw materials, let 
,8di, there were in England and Wales lay, 771 operative tro 
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Industry. Not only are greater quantities of foreign articles 
of luxury exchanged for home products, but a greater mass of 
foreign raw materia'?, ingredients, and intermediate products, 
arc used as means of production in the home industries. 
Owing to these relations with the markets of the world, the 
demand for labour increases in the carrying trades, which 
split up into numerous varieties.* 

The increase of the means of production and subsistence, 
accompanied by a relative diminution in the number of 
labourers, causes an increased demand for labour in malting 
canals, docks, tunnels, bridges, and so on, works that can only 
bear fruit in the far future. Entirely new branches of pro- 
duction, creating new fields of labour, are also formed, as the 
direct result either of machinery or of the general industrial 
changes brought about by it. Rut the place occupied by these 
branches in the general production is, even in the most de- 
veloped countries, far from important. The number of 
labourers that find employment in them is directly propor- 
tional to the demand, created by those industries, for the 
crudest form of manual labour. The chief industries of this 
kind are, at present, gas works, telegraphs, photography, 
steam navigation, and railways. According to the census of 
1861 for England and Wales, we find in the gas industry 
(gasworks, production of mechanical apparatus, servants of 
the gas companies, &c.), 15,21 1 persons; in telegraphy, 2399; 
in photography, 2366; steam navigation, 3570; and in rail- 
ways, 70,599, of whom the unskilled “ navvies," more or less 
permanently employed, and the whole administrative and 
commercial staff, make up about 1 8 ,000. The total number of 
persons, therefore, employed in these five new industries 
amounts to 94,145. 

Lastly, the extraordinary productiveness of modern in- 
dustry, accompanied as it is by both a more extensive and a 
more intense exploitation of labour-power in all other spheres 
of production, allows of the unproductive employment of a 
larger and larger part of the working class; and the consequent 

> la 1M1, in England aad Wales there were 94.665 tailor, ta the merchant 
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1,039,605; in both eases less than the number of modern 
domestic slaws.* What a splendid result of the capitalist 
exploitation of machinery! 


SECTION 7— REPULSION AND ATTRACTION O c WORKPEOPLE 
BY THE FACTORY SYSTEM. CRISES IN THE COTTON TRADE. 

All political economists of any standing admit that the 
introduction of new machinery has a baneful effect on the 
workmen in the old handicrafts and manufactures with which 
this machinery at first competes. Almost all of them bemoan 
the slavery of the factory operative. And what is the great 
trump-card that they play? That machinery, after the 
horrors of the period of introduction and development have 
Subsided, instead of diminishing, in the long run increases 
the number of the slaves of labour! Yes, political economy 
revels in the hideous theory, hideous to every " philanthro- 
pist '* who believes in the eternal nature-ordained necessity for 
capitalist production, that after a period of growth and transi- 
tion, even its crowning success, the factory system based on 
machinery, grinds down more workpeople than on its first 
introduction it throws on the streets. 1 

It is true that in some cases, as we saw from instances of 
English worsted and silk factories, an extraordinary extension 

' Gaailh, 00 the contrary, considers the final mult or the factory system to be an 
absolutely lex number of operatives, at whose expenie an increased number of “ gens 
honnftcs ” lice and develop their veil-known " perfectibility perfectible " Little a’ 
he understands the movement of production, at least he feels, that machinery must 
needs be * very fatal msthtmon, if n* introduction converts busy workmen into 
paupers, and its development calls more slaves of labour into existence than it ha9 
suppressed. It is not possible to bring out the cretinism of his standpoint, except by 
his own words i “ Let elnsret condamndes 1 produire et i contotnmer ditruttuent, et 
les classes qui diligent le travail, qui soubgent, consolent, et ddairent toute la 

population, ae multipliem et s'appropnent tous lei bienfaita qui rfsultent 

de la diminution des fra is du travail, dr I'abondance dea productions, et du bon 
marchd des eoasommations. Dans cettc direction, l’espice humaine s'dldve lux 
plus haute* conceptions du gdnie, pfnftre dans let profondeurs mystirieuses de la 
religion, dtablit lea pnneipes salutaires de la morale (which consists in Vappropricr 
tout lea bienfaiU,' &c.), lea lots lutfhiires de la libertd (liberty of ’ let classes eoa- 
dumn&e* i produire?’} et du pouvotr, de I'obdissanee er de la justice, du devoir et 
de i’humauiti." For this twaddle see “ lies Systimes d'Ecooomie Politique, 

Par M. Ch. Gimlh." i4tne e>L, Paris, slat, t. IL, p, 114, and see p. ttt 
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power to the carpet-loom, to the ribbon-loom, and to the linen- 
loom, which previously had been worked by the power of 
men.* Hence the increase of the hands in these latter trades 
was merely a symptom of a diminution in the total number 
employed. Finally, we have considered this question entirely 
apart from the fact, that everywhere, except in the metal 
industries, young persons (under 18), and women and children 
form the preponderating element in the class of factory 
hands. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the mass of hands actually dis- 
placed and virtually replaced by machinery, we can under- 
stand how the factory operatives, through the building of 
more mills and the extension of old ones in a given industry, 
may become more numerous than the manufacturing work- 
men and handicraftsmen that have been displaced. Suppose, 
for example, that in the old mode of production, a capital of 
£500 is employed weekly, two-fifths being constant and three- 
fifths variable capital, />., £200 being laid out in means of 
production, and £300, say £1 per man, in labour-power. On 
the introduction of machinery the composition of this capital 
becomes altered. We will suppose it to consist of four-fifths 
constant and one-fifth variable, which means that only £100 is 
now laid out in labour-power. Consequently, two-thirds of 
the workmen are discharged. If now the business extends, 
and the total capital employed grows to £1500 under un- 
changed conditions, the number of operatives employed will 
increase to 300, just as many as before the introduction of the 
machinery. If the capital further gTows to £2000, 400 men 
will be employed, or one-third more than under the old system. 
Their numbers have, in point of fact, increased by ioo, but 
relatively, i.e., in proportion to the total capital advanced, 
they have diminished by 800, for the £2000 capital would, in the 
old state of things, have employed 1200 instead of 400 men. 
Hence, a relative decrease in the number of hands is con- 
sistent with an actual increase. We assumed above that 
while the total capital increases, its composition remains the 
same, because the conditions of production remain constant. 

1 See " Btpom, Ac, ji Oct, itjS.” p. i«. 
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being constantly created, and is ever on the look-out for new 
investments. The special advantages of this first period of fast 
and furious activity are felt in every branch of production 
that machinery invades. So soon, however, as the factory 
system has gained a certain breadth of footing and a definite 
degree of maturity, and, especially, so soon as its technical 
basis, machinery, is itself produced by machinery; so soon as 
coal mining and iron mining, the metal industries, and the 
means of transport have been revolutionised, so soon, in short, 
as the general conditions requisite for production by the 
modern industrial system have been established, this mode 
of production acquires an elasticity, a capacity for sudden 
extension by leaps and bounds that finds no hindrance except 
in the supply of raw material and in the disposal of the pro- 
duce. On the one hand, the immediate effect of machinery is 
to increase the supply of raw material in the same way, for 
example, as the cotton gin augmented the production of 
cotton.' On the other hand, the cheapness of the articles pro- 
duced by machinery, and the improved means of transport 
and communication furnish the weapons for conquering foreign 
markets. By ruining handicraft production in other countries, 
machinery forcibly converts them into fields for the supply of 
its raw material. In this way East India was compelled to 1 
produce cotton, wool, hemp, jute, and indigo for Great 1 
Britain . 1 By constantly making a part of the hands " super- 
numerary," modem industry, in all countries where it has 1 
taken root, gives a spur to emigration and to the colonization I 
of foreign lands, which are thereby converted into settlements 
for growing the raw material of the mother country; just as 
Australia, for example, was converted into a colony for growing 
wool.j A new and international division of labour, a division 

• Other wiyi in which machinery affects the production of r*w nutenal «CI tie 
mentioned in the third booh. 

• lin'lT ttt COTTOI nou won TO Cl 1*7 ItrTAtV 
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suited to the requirements of the chief centres of modern 
industry springs up, and converts one part of the globe ihto a 
chiefly agricultural field of production, for supplying the other 
part which remains a chiefly industrial field. This revolution 
hangs together with radial changes in agriculture which vt 
need not here further inquire into. 1 

On the motion of Mr. Gladstone, the House of Commons 
ordered, on the 17th February, 1867, a return of the total 
quantities of grain, com, and flour, of all sorts, imported into, 
and exported from, the United Kingdom, between the year* 
1831 and 1866. I give below a summary of the result. The 
flour is given in quarters of com. 


QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS AND THE YEAR i«66. 
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The enormous power, inherent in the factory system, of ex- 
panding by jumps, and the dependence of that system on the 
markets of the world, necessarily beget feverish production, 
followed by over-filling of the markets, whereupon contraction 
of the markets brings on crippling of production. The life of 
modern industry becomes a series of periods of moderate 
activity, prosperity, over-production, crisis and stagnation. 
The uncertainty and instability to which machinery subjects 
the employment, and consequently the conditions of existence, 
of the operatives become normal, owing to these periodic 
changes of the industrial cycle. Except in the periods of pros- 
perity, there rages between the capitalists the most furious 
combat for the share of each in the markets. This share is 
directly proportional to the cheapness of the product. Besides 
the rivalry that this struggle begets in the application 
of improved machinery for replacing labour-power, and of new 
methods of production, there also comes a time in every Indus- 
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trial cycle, when a forcible reduction of wages 
value of labour-power, is attempted for the 
cheapening commodities.’ 

A necessary condition, therefore, to the growth of 
of factory hands, is a proportionally much more raps 
the amount of capital invested in mills. This growt! 
is conditioned by the ebb and flow of the industrial 
is, besides, constantly interrupted by the technics 
that at one time virtually supplies the place of new 
at another, actually displaces old ones. This qualirati' 
in mechanical industry continually discharges har 
the factory, or shuts its doors against the fresh si 
recruits, while the purely quantitative extension of the . 
absorbs not only the men thrown out of work, but al 
contingents. The workpeople are thus continual! 
repelled and attracted, hustled from pillar to post, while 
same time, constant changes take place in the scr, ag 
ski!! of the levies. 

The lot of the factory operatives will be best depicted b 
ing a rapid survey of the course of the English cotton inch 


• In in appeal nude in Jit ly, iIU, to the Trade Societies of England, tytj* 
makers of Leicester, who had been thrown on the streets by * lock-out. it “ * 

" Twenty years a go the Leicester shoe track waa revolutionised by the wtnx* 0 
of riveting in the place of stitching. At that time food wages could be <JI 
Great competition was shown between the different firms as to which eouM 
the neatest article. Shortly afterwards, hosrever, a worse kind of eoBipetilw 1 ’ V* 
up, namely, that ol underselling one another in the market. The > r 'i urY> ' !t . 
sequences soon manifested themselves in reductions of wages, and » 
quick was the fall in the price of labour, that many firms now pay only 
the original wages. And yet, though wagei sink lower and Jowrr, proM 
with each alteration m the scale of wages, to increase.” Even bod times ate 
by the manufacturers, for snaking exceptional profits by e»rr»ire lowering « 

Lt .by * direct robbery of the labourer's means of subsistence. One 
reference to the crisis m the Cosentry silk weaving) i "From in format w« l W” 
from manufacturers as well as workmen, there arrms to be no doubt that , "5? orf|V 
brtn reduced to a greater eaten t than either the competition of the ton V 0 F 
or other cirrumsuofes have tendered necesairy .... the majority « *“ 
working at a reduction of jo to so p er rrnf. in their wages. A pre* O' o . 
making which the weaver got fit. or 71. five years hack, now only twwp • ^ » 

or jt fid., Other sretrk is now priced at as. and as. jd which was itarwwny r ^ 
«v and *s. j<L The reduction in wage seems to have been carried tu* t* w<ft , 
than is necessary for increasing demand, indred, the reduction lathe rim ^ ^ 
tog, la the case of many descriptions of ribbons, has not been aceompsn* y 
reduction in the selling price of the manufactured artier 4 
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From 1770 to 1815 this trade was depressed or stagnant for 
5 years only. During this period of 45 years the English 
manufacturers had a monopoly of machinery and of the markets 
of the world. From 1815 to depression; 1822 and 1823 
prosperity; 1824 abolition of the laws against Trades’ Unions, 
great extension of factories everywhere; 1825 crisis; 1826 
great misery and riots among the factory operatives; 1827 
slight improvement; 1828 great increase in power-looms, and 
in exports; 1829 exports, especially to India, surpass all 
former years; 1830 glutted markets, great distress; 1831 to 
1833 continued depression, the monopoly of the trade with 
India and China withdrawn from the East India Company; 
1834. great increase of factories and machinery, shortness of 
hands. The new poor law furthers the migration of agricultural 
labourers into the factory districts. The country districts 
swept of chitdren. White slave trade; 1835 B rcat prosperity, 
contemporaneous starvation of the handloom weavers; 1836 
great prosperity; 1837 and 1838 depression and crisis; 1839 
revival; 1840 great depression, riots, calling out of the 
military; 1841 and 1842 frightful suffering among the factory 
operatives; 1842 the manufacturers lock the hands out of 
the factories in order to enforce the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
The operatives stream in thousands into the towns of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, are driven back by the military, and 
their leaders brought to trial at Lancaster; 1843 great misery; 
1844 revival; 1845 great prosperity; 1846 continued improve- 
ment at first, then reaction. Repeal of the Corn Laws; 1847 
crisis, general reduction of wages by 10 and more per cent, 
in honour of the “big loaf;” 1848 continued depression; 
Manchester under military protection; 1B49 revival; 1850 
prosperity, 185 1 falling prices, low wages, frequent strikes; 
1852 improvement begins, strikes continue, the manu- 
facturers threaten to import foreign hands; 1853 increasing 
exports. Strike for 8 months, and great misery at Preston; 
1854 prosperity, glutted markets; 1855 news of failures 
stream in from the United States, Canada, and the Eastern 
markets; 1856 great prosperity; 1857 crisis; 1S58 improve- 
ment; 1859 great prosperity, increase in factories; i860 
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Zenith of the English cotton trade, the Indian, Australian, and 
other markets so glutted with goods that even in 1863 they 
• had not absorbed the whole lot; the French Treaty of Com- 
merce, enormous growth of factories and machinery; 1861 
prosperity continues for a time, reaction, the American Civil 
War, cotton famine; 1862 to 1863 complete collapse. 

The history of the cotton famine is too characteristic to dis- 
pense with dwelling upon it for a moment. From the indi- 
cations as to the condition of the markets of the world in i 85 o 
and 1861, we see that the cotton famine came in the nick of 
time for the manufacturers, and was to some extent advan- 
tageous to them, a fact that was acknowledged in the reports 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, proclaimed in Par* 
liament by Palmerston and Derby, and confirmed by events.’ 
No doubt, among the 2887 cotton mills in the United Kingdom 
in 1861, there were many of small size. According to th 
report of Mr. A. Redgrave, out of the 2109 mills included u 
his district, 392 or 19 % employed less than ten horse-po've. 
each; 34/, or 16 % employed 10 H.P., and Jess than 20 y ■* 'i 
while 1372 employed upwards of 20 H.P. 1 The majority 
the small mills were weaving sheds, built during the period 0 
prosperity after 1858, for the most part by speculators, « 


third 


whom one supplied the yam, another the machinery, a 
the buildings, and were worked by men who had been over- 
lookers, or by other persons of small means. These snL j. 
manufacturers mostly went to the wall. The same fate 'vou 
have overtaken them in the commercial crisis that was stave 
off only by the cotton famine. Although they formed one- 
third of the total number of manufacturers, yet their w* 
absorbed a much smaller part of the capital invested in 1 
cotton trade. As to the extent of the stoppage, it 
from authentic estimates, that in October 1862, Oo-J V 
spindles, and $% % of the looms were standing. This refer* 
the cotton trade as a whole, and, of course, requires cons' 
able modification for individual districts. Only very few rot- 
worked full time (60 hours * week), the remainder worked 
intervals. Even in those few cases where full time 

■ Co of. Rfp oru of Imp, of F*tt. JIM Otwtrr, i! 61, p. • L * > f* 
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worked, and at the customary rate of piece-wage, the weekly 
wages of the operatives necessarily shrank, owing to good 
cotton being replaced by bad, Sea Island by Egyptian (in fine 
spinning mills), American and Egyptian by Surat, and pure 
cotton by mixings of waste and Surat. The shorter fibre of 
the Surat cotton and its dirty condition, the greater fragility 
of the thread, the substitution of all sorts of heavy ingredients 
for flour in sizing the warps, all these lessened the speed of the 
machinery, or the number of the looms that could be superin- 
tended by one weaver, increased the labour caused by defects 
in the machinery, and reduced the piece-wage by reducing the 
mass of the product turned off. Where Surat cotton was used, 
the loss to the operatives when on full time, amounted to 20, 
30, and more per cent. But besides this, the majority of the 
manufacturers reduced the rate of piece-wag£ by 5, 7 J, and 10 
per cent. We can therefore conceive the situation of those 
hands who were employed for only 3, 3) or 4 days a week, or 
for only 6 hours a day. Even in 1863, after a comparative 
improvement had set in, the weekly wages of spinners and of 
weavers were 3s. 4d., 3s. tod., 4s. 6d. and 5s. id. 1 Even in 
this miserable state of things, however, the inventive spirit of 
the master never stood still, but was exercised in making 
deductions from wages. These were to some extent inflicted 
as a penalty for defects in the finished article that were really 
due to his bad cotton and to his unsuitable machinery. More- 
over, where the manufacturer owned the cottages of the work- 
people, he paid himself his rents by deducting the amount 
from these miserable wages. Mr. Redgrave tells us of self-, 
acting minders (operatives who manage a pair of self-acting 
mules) “ earning at the end of a fortnight’s full work 8s. 1 id., 
and that fiom this sum was deducted the rent of the house, 
the manufacturer, however, returning half the rent as a gift. 
The minders took away the sum of 6s. 1 id. In many places 
the self-acting minders ranged from 5s. to 9s. per week, and 
the weavers from is. to 6s. per week, during the latter part of 
«862,”» Even when working short time the rent was fre- 
quently deducted from the wages of the operatives.! No 

' “ Rrp. Imp. of jttt October, pj>. 4,-45. 

’ “ Fcp Imp. of Fict.. jnt Octobrr, iMj." ltt,p ft. 
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wonder that in some parts of I-nncashirc a kind of (Vs " f 
fever broke out. But more characteristic than ail this, ns 
the revolution that took place in the process of production^*! 
the expense of the workpeople. Experiment! in corpore ru. 
like those of anatomists on frogs, were formally made. * 
though," says Mr. Redgrave, “ I have given the actual earning 
of the operatives in the several mills, it docs not follow j- 1, 
they earn the same amount week by week. The operative’ 
arc subject to great fluctuation from the constant <*{*[*“ 
mentalizing of the manufacturers .... the earnings et t * 
operatives rise and fall with the quality of the cotton rnni^ 
sometimes they have been within 1$ per cent, of b'f ^ 
earnings, and then, in a week or two, they have fallen 0 1 j t 
50 to 60 per cent.” 1 These experiments were not »■' 
at the expense of the workman’s means of subsistence, 
five senses also had to pay the penalty. " I he people w 
employed in making up Surat cotton complain v<Vf ^ 
They inform me, on opening the bales of cotton •here 
intolerable smell, which causes sickness .... In ^ 

scribbling and carding rooms, the dust and dirt * l 
dnengiged, irritate the air passages, and give me (< 
and diificulty of breathing. A line tse of the skin, n 
from the irritation of the dirt contained in the >urai 
also prevails . . . The fibre being so short, a grejt * , f 
size, both animal and vegetable, is used • • • * 1 r ’ ^,,,1 

more prevalent owing to the dust. Innimmifory . 

is common, from the same cauie. Sickness and ‘ /’rl 
prtxluced by the frequent breaking of the wel , >t ^ 
weaver sucks the weft through the eye of the . 

tie other hind, the substitutes for flour were J I j 

r-.rvr to the manufacture rs, by Increisnig the we'? 
y lzn They caused ‘*15 lbs. of raw material *'» ^ 

atter it was woven."* 

( iT j-fjj April, n i««. we read a* follows. In* tn a f 

i'j i^l: cf t*!:s resource a' p'esenf tn an ettefi „ j 

eve j ~ ,c/e‘.fa*de. I hare hear I on g-a-J . 

r *. , , 51*. »*- was mil* of f\ V* < ll,t ,!t ; 

’ ” ‘ • i*-rr «**' 
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size: and of another cloth weighing 5J lbs., of which 2 lbs. 
was site. These were ordinary export shirtings, In cloths of 
other descriptions, as much as 50 per cent, size is sometimes 
added; so that a manufacturer may, and does truly boast, that 
he is getting rich by selling doth for less money per pound 
than he paid for the mere yarn of which they are composed.”* 
But the workpeople had to suffer, not only from the experi- 
ments of the manufacturers inside the mills, and of the muni- 
dpalities outside, not only from reduced wages and absence of 
work, from want and from charity, and from the eulogistic 
speeches of lords and commons. “ Unfortunate females who, 
in consequence of the cotton famine, were at its commence- 
ment thrown out of employment, and have thereby become 
outcasts of society; and now, though trade has revived, and 
work is plentiful, continue members of that unfortunate class, 
and arc likely to continue so. There are also in the borough 
more youthful prostitutes than I have known for the last 25 
years.”* 

We find then, in the first 45 years of the English cotton 
trade, from 1770 to 1815, only 5 years of crisis and stagnation; 
but this was the period of monopoly. The second period from 
1815 to 1863 counts, during its 48 years, only 20 years of 
revival and prosperity against 28 of depression and stagnation. 
Between 1815 and 1830 the competition with the continent of 
Europe and with the United States sets in. After 1833, the 
extension of the Asiatic markets is enforced by “ destruction of 
the human race ” (the wholesale extinction of Indian handloom 
weavers). After the repeal of the Corn Laws, from 1 846 to 1863, 
there arc 8 years of moderate activity and prosperity against 9 
years of depression and stagnation. The condition of the adult 
male operatives, even during the years of pros pent)', may be 
judged from the note subjoined J 

* Stf, Ac. joih April, 1K4. p. *7. 

• From a Irtlrr of Mr. I Urns Chief CiauiUr of JWton, in Rep of In«p of Fact. 
Jtrt October, pp. ti 4 i. 
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factory system, which, as a rule, makes its appearance so soon 
as the human muscles are replaced, for the purpose of driving 
the machines, by a mechanical motive power, such as steam or 
water. Here and there, but in any case only for a time, an 
industry may be carried on, on a small scale, by means of 
mechanical power. This is effected by hiring steam power, as 
is done in some of the Birmingham trades, or by the use of 
small caloric-engines, as in some branches of weaving.* In the 
Coventry silk weaving industry the experiment of “ cottage 
factories ” was tried. In the centre of a square surrounded by 
rows of cottages, an engine-house was built and the engine 
connected by shafts with the looms in the cottages. In al! 
cases the power was hired at so much per loom. The rent 
was payable weekly, whether the looms worked or not. Each 
cottage held from a to 6 looms; some belonged to the weaver, 
some were bought on credit, some were hired. The struggle 
between these cottage factories and the factory proper, lasted 
over 12 years. It ended with the complete ruin of the 300 
Cottage-factories.* Wherever the nature of the process did not 
involve production on a large scale, the new industries that 
have sprung up in the last decades, such as envelope mak- 
ing, steel-pen making, £cc., have, as a general rule, first passed 
through the handicraft stage, and then the manufacturing 
stage, as short phases of transition to the factory stage. The 
transition is very difficult in those cases where the production 
of the article by manufacture consists, not of a series of 
graduated processes, but of a great number of disconnected ones. 
This circumstance formed a great hindrance to the establish- 
ment of steel-pen factories. Nevertheless, about 1 5 years ago, 
a machine was invented that automatically performed C separ- 
ate operations at once. The first steel-pens were supplied by 
the handicraft system, in the year 1820, at Cl 4 s - *he gross; in 
1830 they were supplied by manufacture at 8s., and to-day the 

' In the I'clttJ Statft it* mtontion In Um «-»y, of Uaimfa l«nl on maebinrry 
«« frrt-urr.t, *a t tW bnkiMt tnovtion i a vbr firtery nyrtrtn ihVj 

“** |>Unc. ibr rename conrrnirjlmo »3. cotrprird »iih twvjr »od rrrn with 
t.esUe4, nndr or. wi wvto-lnyi* Wc*»- 

* Set “ Rif of le-f (f r»ot, j>« Oct, «!<}.*■ p. t|. 
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labourer and his family. That old-fashioned industry has 
now been converted into an outside department of the factory, 
the manufactory, or the warehouse. Besides the factory opera- 
tives, the manufacturing workmen and the handicraftsmen, 
whom it concentrates in large masses at one spot, and directly 
commands, capital also sets in motion, by means of invisible 
threads, another army; that of the workers in the domestic 
industries, who dwell in the large towns and are also scattered 
over the face of the country. An example : The shirt factory 
of Messrs. Tillie at Londonderry, which employs 1000 opera- 
tives in the factory itself, and 9000 people spread up and down 
the country and working in their own houses. 1 

The exploitation of cheap and immature labour-power is 
carried out in a more shameless manner in modern Manufac- 
ture than in the factory proper. This is because the technical 
foundation of the factory system, namely, the substitution of 
machines for muscular power, and the light character of the 
labour, is almost entirely absent in Manufacture, and at the 
same time women and over-young children are subjected, in 
a most unconscionable way, to the influence of poisonous or in- 
jurious substances. This exploitation is more shameless in the 
so-called domestic industry than in manufactures, and that 
because the power of resistance in the labourers decreases with 
their dissemination; because a whole series of plundering 
parasites insinuate themselves between the employer and the 
workman ; because a domestic industry has always to compete, 
either with the factory system, or with manufacturing in the 
same branch of production; because poverty robs the workman 
of the conditions most essential to his labour, of space, light and 
ventilation; because employment becomes more and more irre- 
gular; and, finally, because in these the last resorts of the 
masses made ** redundant ” by Modern Industry and Agricul- 
ture, competition for work attains its maximum. Economy in 
the means of production, first systematically carried out in 
the factory system, and there, from the very beginning, co- 
incident with the most reckless squandering of labour-power, 
and robbery of the conditions normally requisite for labour — 

« Ch. EmpL Comm . II. Rep t*««. p. LXVIII , n. 415 
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this economy now shows its antagonistic and murderous sVe 
more and more in a given branch of industry, the few the vvu' 
productive power of labour and the technical basis for a cort- 
bination of processes are developed in that branch. 


r. Modern Manufacture, 

I now proceed, by a few examples, to illustrate the prindp' 
laid down above. As a matter of fact, the reader is alrr u ; 
familiar xrich numerous instances given in the chapter on t' 
working day. In the hardware manufactures of I!irmins’ M ’ 
and the neighbourhood, there are employed, mostly in Vff ] 
heavy work, 30,000 children and young persons, besides tCN^ 
women. There they arc to be seen in the unwholesome brn* 
foundries, button factories, enamelling, galvanilin"* 
lackering works.' Owing to the excessive labour of t 1 "^ 
work-people, both adult and non-adult, certain I .on Jon hoii’f 
where newspapers and books are printed, have got the »l*- 
omcneJ name of" slaughter-houses."* Simil ir crosses are p r4 '* 
tised in Itookbindmg, where the victims are chiefly w ,,n ' f ?> 
girls, and children; young persons have to do he ivy wnfk «* 
rope-walks and night-work in salt mines, candle minufi f *" f r ’* 
and chrmicaJ works; young people are worked to deifh *t fur "' 
ing the looms in silk weaving, when it is rot carried m* J 
machinery.! One of the most shtmeful, the most dirty, a 
the worst piid kinds of Ial>our, and one on which Women 
your” girls are by preference employed, is the sorting of n. 

It is well kr own that Crest Hrirwn, apart from if* tl '* n , u liA 
merse ttore cf rairs, is the emporium f>r the rsr» trtJr '•> ^ 
s»hr le wi'rlJ "Shny flow in front J iptn, Irian the n.f»t f' * 
Starts cf $nu*h A~ erica, and from t K e Car. iry Island*. 
the th'cfw-irces cf their f '.;-/•// are Crrmtny, fnnte, V >' Si ^ 

I mV, fVyp-t, Turkey, Hel/i.m, and i f .Hand 1 hey v* 
f.r ris’-rt, for maiir.r bed fb-vkt, 1>.r * ■ 1 
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serve as the raw material of paper. The rag-sorters are the 
medium for the spread of small-pox and other infectious 
diseases, and they themselves are the first victims . 1 A classical 
example of over-work, of hard and inappropriate labour, and 
of its brutalising effects on the workman from his childhood 
upwards, is afforded not only by coal-mining and miners 
generally, but also by tile and brick making, in which industry 
the recently invented machinery is, in England, used only here 
and there. Between May and September the work lasts from 
5 in the morning till 8 in the evening, and where the drying 
is done in the open air, it often lasts from 4 in the morning till 
9 in the evening. Work from 5 in the morning till 7 in the 
evening is considered “ reduced " and “ moderate.” Both boys 
and girls of 6 and even of 4 years of age arc employed. They 
work for the same number of hours, often longer, than the 
adults. The work is hard and the summer heat increases the 
exhaustion. In a certain tile field at Mosley, e.g., a young 
woman, 24 years of age, was in the habit of making 2000 tiles 
a day, with the assistance of 2 little girls, who carried the clay 
for her, and stacked the tiles. These girls carried daily 10 tons 
up the slippery sides of the clay pits, from a depth of 30 feet, 
and then for a distance of a 10 feet. “ It is impossible for a 
child to pass through the purgatory of a tile-field without great 
moral degradation ... the low language, which they are 
accustomed to hear from their tenderest years, the filthy, in- 
decent and shameless habits, amidst which, unknowing, and 
half wild, they grow up, make them in after life lawless, 
abandoned, dissolute A frightful source of demora- 

lization is the mode of living. Each moulder, who is always a 
skilled labourer, and the chief of a group, supplies his 7 sub- 
ordinates with board and lodging in his cottage. Whether 
members of his family or not, the men, boys, and girls all sleep 
in the cottage, which contains generally two, exceptionally 3 
rooms, all on the ground floor, and badly ventilated. These 
people are so exhausted after the day’s hard work, that neither 
the rules of health, of cleanliness, nor of decency are in the 

' 1 See tt* Report oa it* tig trade, »ad sunttrou* deuiU in Public Htilih, Vlll. 

Rep- toad. 1266, »pp. pp. 196, 208. 
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d. Modern Domestic Industry. 

I now come to the so-called domestic industry. In order to 
get an idea of the horrors of this sphere, in which capital con- 
ducts its exploitation in the background of modem mechanical 
industry, one must go to the apparently quite idyllic trade of 
nail-making,? carried on in a few remote villages of England. 
In this place, however, it will be enough to give a few examples 
from those branches of the lace-making and straw-plaiting 

■ Public Health. Sixth Rep. Lond. 1864, p. ji. 

' 1 - c , p. 30. Dr. Simon remark* that the mortality among the London tailors and 
printer* between the age* of 15 and 35 n in fact much greater, because the emploj-ers 
in London obtain from the country a great number of young people up 10 $0 jean of 
age, a* " apprentice* ” and “ improvers," who come for the purpose of being perfected 
in their trade. These figure in the census as Londoner*, they swell out the number 
of heads on which the London death-rate is calculated, without adding proportionally 
to the number of death* in that place. The greater part of them in fact return to the 
* country, and especially in cases of terete illness. 0- C -1 

I 1 allude here to hammered nails, as distinguished from nail* cut out and made by 
machinery. See Child. Empl. Comm , Third Rep , p. xi, p xix. n. [*5-150. p. 55, n 
it, p. 1t4.11.4S7, p 137. n. 674 
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.ndustries that arc not yet carried on by the aid of machine!? 
and that as yet do not compete with branches carried on ii 
factories or in manufactories. 

Of the 150,000 persons employed in England in theproduc 
tion of lace, about 10,000 fall under the authority of th< 
Factory Act, 1861. Almost the whole of the remaining 
140,000 are women, young persons, and children of both sexes, 
the male sex, however, being weakly represented. The state 
of health of this cheap material for exploitation will be seen 
from the following table, computed by Dr. Trueman, physiri 33 
to the Nottingham General Dispensary. Out of ^86 
female patients who were lace makers, most of them between 
the ages of 1 7 and 24, the number of consumptive ones were: 

1852. — t in 45. 1855. — 1 in 18. 1858. — 1 in 1 S’ 

1853. — 1 in 28. 1856. — 1 in 15, 1859. — 1 in 9- 

1854. — 1 in 17. 1857. — 1 in r3. i860. — 1 in 

1861. — 1 in 8.» 

This progress in the rate of consumption ought to suffice for 
the most optimist of progressists, and for the biggest hawker 
of lies among the Free Trade bagmen of Germany. 

The Factory Act of 1861 regulates the actual making of t& e 
lace, so far as it is done by machinery, and this is the rule m 
England. The branches that we are about to exarmnf* 
solely with regard to those of the workpeople who work a 
home, and not those who work in manufactories or war* - 
houses, fall into two divisions, viz. (l), finishing; (2), mencntV 
The former gives the finishing touches to the machinC-u 11 
lace, and includes numerous sub-divisions. it .. 

The lace finishing is done either in what arc called ^ 
tresses’ Houses,” or by women in their own houses, wit 
without the help of their children. The women who keep » " 

" Mistresses’ Houses ’’are themselves poor. The workroo 
in a private house. The mistresses take orders from (n , 
turers, or from warehousemen, and employ as many 
girls, and young children as the size of their rooms an 
fluctuating demand of the business will allow. ’I he • - 
« Ch. Empl Comm- II. Rrp- p- **>*-. 
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of the workwomen employed in these workrooms varies from 
20 to 40 in some, and from 10 to 20 in others. The average 
age at which the children commence work is six years, but in 
many cases it is below five. The usual working hours are 
from 8 in the morning till eight in the evening, with hours 
for meals, which are taken at irregular intervals, and often in 
the foul workrooms. When business is brisk, the labour fre- 
quently lasts from 8 or even 6 o’clock in the morning till io, 
1 1, or j 2 o’clock at night. In English barracks the regulation 
space allotted to each soldier is 500-600 cubic feet, and in the 
military hospitals 1200 cubic feet. But in those finishing 
styes there are but 67 to 100 cubic feet to each person. At 
the same time the oxygen of the air is consumed by gas-lights. 
In order to keep the lace dean, and although the floor is tiled 
or flagged, the children are often compelled, even in winter, to 
pull off their shoes. “ It is not at all uncommon in Notting- 
ham to find 14 to 20 children huddled together in a small 
room, of, perhaps, not more than ( 2 feet square, and employed 
for 15 hours out of the 24, at work that of itself is exhausting, 
from its weariness and monotony, and is besides carried on 

under every possible unwholesome condition Even the 

very youngest children work with a strained attentio 1 and a 
rapidity that is astonishing, hardly ever giving their fingers 
rest or slowering,their motion. If a question be asked them, 
they never raise their eyes from their work from fear of losing 
a single moment." The “ long stick " is used by , the mistresses 
as a stimulant more and more as the working hours are pro- 
longed. “ The children gradually tire and become as restless 
as birds towards the end of their long detention at an occupa- 
tion that is monotonous, eye-straining, and exhausting from 
the uniformity in the posture of the body. Their work is like 
slavery." 1 When women and their children work at home, 
which now-a-days means in a hired room, often in a garret, 
the state of things is, if possible, still worse. This sort of 
work is given out within a circle of 80 miles radius from Not- 
tingham. On leaving the warehouses at 9 or 10 o’clock at 
night, the children are often given a bundle of lace to take 

> Cb. Emp Comm., II. 1K4, pp. la , IX , nu 
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of Hertfordshire and the westerly and northerly parts of Essex. 
In 1861, there were 40,043 persons employed in straw-plaiting 
and straw-hat making; of these 3815 were males of all ages, 
the rest females, of whom 14,913, including 7000 children, 
were under 20 years of age. In the place of the lace-schools 
we find here the “ straw-plait schools/' The children com- 
mence their instruction in straw-plaiting generally in their 
4th, often between their 3rd and 4th year. Education, of 
course, they get none. The children themselves call the ele- 
mentary schools, “ natural schools,” to distinguish them from 
these blood-sucking institutions, in which they are kept at 
work simply to get through the task, generally 30 yards daily, 
prescribed by their half-starved mothers. These same mothers 
often make them work at home, after school is over, till 10, r 1, 
and 12 o’clock at night. The straw cuts their mouths, with 
which they constantly moisten it, and their fingers. Dr. 
Ballard gives it as the general opinion of the whole body of 
medical officers in London, that 300 cubic feet is the minimum 
space proper for each person in a bedroom or work-room. But 
in the straw-plait schools space is more sparingly allotted than 
in the lace-schools, “ 1-2.5, *7» and below 22 cubic feet 
for each person." The smaller of these numbers, says one of 
the commissioners, Mr. White, represents less space than the 
half of what a child would occupy if packed in a box measuring 
3 feet in each direction. Thus do the children enjoy life till the 
age of 12 or 14. The wretched half-starved parents think of 
nothing but getting as much as possible out of their children. 
The latter, as soon as they are grown up, do not care a farthing, 
and naturally so, for their parents, and leave them. " It is no 
wonder that ignorance and vice abound in a population so 
brought up. . . . Their morality is at the lowest ebb, ... a 
great number of the women have illegitimate children, and 
that at such an immature age that even those most con- 
versant with criminal statistics stc astounded.”’ And the 
native land of these model families is the pattern Christian 
country for Europe; so says at least Count Montalembcrt, cer- 
tainly a competent authority on Christianity! 

* L c. pp. (I xh. 
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Wages in the above industries, miserable as they are 
maximum wages of a child in the straw-pf-iit schools risin: 
rare eases to 3 shillings), arc reduced far below their nom: 
amount by the prevalence of the truck system everywhere, 
especially in the lace districts.* 


e. P 'assage of modem Manufacture^ and Domes til Industry i 
Modern Mechanical Industry. The hastening ej d.is rr 
lution by the application of the Factory dels to d 
Industries . 


The cheapening of labour-power, by sheer abuse of t' 
labour of women and children, by sheer robbery of every n>' 
ma! condition requisite for working and living, and by t 
sheer brutality of over-work and night-work, meets at J>' 
with natural ohstaclcs that cannot be overstepped. So a'- 
when based on these methods, do the cheapening of ton 
modifies and capitalist exploitation in general. So 1 
this point is at last reached — and it fakes m my years—* ' 
hour has struck for the introduction of machinery, and f"r I ‘ 
thenceforth rapid conversion of the scattered domestic 
tries and also of manufactures into fjetory industries. 

An example, on the most colosial scale, of this movement '• 
afforded by the production of wearing apparel. I his indw’t jf. 
according to the classiticatiou of the Childrens’ I.mployn^ 
Commission, comprises straw-hat makers, lidiVs’-Mtm^ 
cap-makers, tiilors, milliners and dressmakers, »hirf-mi‘ r ^ 
corset-makers, glove- makers, shoemakers, besides mwy n 
branches, such as the making of link -ties, collars, /re. 



l&Ci, was 7jo,yj4. ’I he number of males emj i- 1 , 

li-d and Wa'es, n fcif./naiiijjr, ihK*rr g'</« rr ' J *"^‘ 
a.-rfi ta.Jr.n'jg 4j7, t f' l )l *d them 14 , t/-4 ufV ' cr * * It' , 
8 >, 2 K y l*T-*rrn t f tr i is, * 1 jy.i 1 7 over 20 yens 
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of the smaller branches are not included in these figures. But 
take the figures as they stand; we then have for England and 
Wales alone, according to the census of :86i, a total of 
1,024, ^77 persons, about as many as are absorbed by agricul- 
ture and cattle breeding. We begin to understand what be- 
comes of the immense quantities of goods conjured up by the 
magic of machinery, and of the enormous masses of work- 
people, which that machinery sets free. 

The production of wearing apparel is carried on partly in 
manufactories in whose workrooms there is but a reproduction 
of that division of labour, the membra disjecta of which were 
found ready to hand; partly by small master-handicraftsmen; 
these, however, do not, as formerly, work for individual con- 
sumers, but for manufactories and warehouses, and to such an 
extent that often whole towns and stretches of country carry 
on certain branches, such as shoe-making, as a speciality; 
finally, on a very gTeat scale by the so-called domestic workers, 
who form an external department of the manufactories, ware- 
houses, and even of the workshops of the smaller masters.* 

The raw material, &c., is supplied by mechanical industry, 
the mass of cheap human material (taillable i merci et misdri- 
corde)ls composed of the individuals "liberated" by mechanical 
industry and improved agriculture. The manufactures of this 
class owed their origin chiefly to the capitalist's need of having 
at hand an army ready equipped to meet any increase ot 
demand.* These manufactures, nevertheless, allowed the 
scattered handicrafts and domestic industries to continue to 
exist as a broad foundation. The great production of surplus- 
value in these branches oflabour, and the progressive cheapen- 
ing of their articles, were and are chiefly due to the minimum 
wages paid, no more than requisite for a miserable vegetation, 
and to the extension of working time up to the maximum en- 
durable by the human organism. It was in fact by the 

1 In England millintry an4 dmtmikjng **r for thr font fin ca/rr-I on iSe 
r*nt>“C» of the Mnyloyrr. partly by >roik. women who Lre tberr. p.rt'y by arumea 

«*4<j Im off the prrmiw. 

' Mr.Wfcitc, » cxxntruuonrr. va-ied a military clothing mamiactnry lhac rmpVyrd 
«OCO lo I IOO pmoni, alnuU fcmika, a©4 a ahoe maa« r act3ry with r yno 
of (hr* nearly half were children and joint petvKJ. 
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cheapness of the human sweat and the human- blood, wh 
were converted into commodities, that the markets w 
constantly being extended, and continue daily to be extendi 
more especially was this the case with England’s colon 
markets, where, besides, English tastes and habits prevail. . 
last the critical point was reached. The basis of the c 
method, sheer brutality in the exploitation of the workpeop 
accompanied more or less by a systematic division of hbou 
no longer sufficed for the extending markets and for the so 
more rapidly extending competition of the capitalists. ^ Ti> 
hour struck for the advent of machinery. The decisive' 
revolutionary machine, the machine which attacks in an equ 3 
degree the whole of the numberless branches of this sphere o 
production, dressmaking, taiioring, shoe-making, sewing, h* 
making, and many others, is the sewing-machine. 

Its immediate effect on the workpeople is like that of* 
machinery, which, since the rise of modern industry, ha* * e,zcJ 
upon new branches of trade. Children of too tender an age^ 
sent adrift. The wage of the machine hands rises comp* 1 *" 
with that of the house-workers, many of. whom belong 
poorest of the poor. That of the better situated handlers 
men, with whom the machine competes, sinks. The new ' m 
chine hands are exclusively girls and young women, . 

help of mechanical force, they destroy the monopoly that n>* 
labour had of the heavier work, and they drive off ^ 
lighter work numbers of old women and very young efu 
The overpowering competition crushes the weakest o 
manual labourers. The fearful increase in death from 
tion during the last 10 years in London runs parallel wrt 
extension of machine sewing.’ The new workwomen 


machines by hand and foot, or by hand alone, sometimes ,ltri ^.j' 
sometimes standing, according to the weight, size and *1* 
make of the machine, and expend a great deal of hbour-po*^' 
Their occupation is unwholesome, owing to the long j 
although in most cases they are not so long as under t& f 


The rtxklf tepoet of del r hi bjr the RffW 
1 — 5 ran of death from lUniiun. On ita miw "J 


i, Croeutda 
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system. Wherever the sewing machine locates itself in narrow 
and already over-crowded workrooms, it adds to the unwhole- 
some influences. “ The effect,” says Mr. Lord, '* on entering 
low-ceiled workrooms in which 30 to 40 machine hands are 
working is unbearable. . . . The heat, partly due to the gas 

stoves used for warming the irons, is horrible Even 

when moderate hours of work, u., from 8 in the morning till 
6 in the evening, prevail in such places, yet 3 or 4 persons fall 
into a swoon regularly every day.” 1 

The revolution in the industrial methods which is the 
necessary result of the revolution in the instruments of pro- 
duction, is effected by a medley of transition forms. These 
forms vary according to the extent to which the sewing 
machine has become prevalent in one branch of industry' or the 
other, to the time during which it has been in operation, to the 
previous condition of the workpeople, to the preponderance of 
manufacture, of handicrafts or of domestic industry, to the rent 
of the workrooms, &c» In dressmaking, for instance, where 
the labour for the most part was already organised, chiefly by 
simple co-operation, the sewing machine at first formed merely 
a new factor in that manufacturing industry. In tailoring, 
shirtmaking, shoemaking, See., all the forms arc intermingled. 
Here the factory system proper. There middlemen receive 
the raw material from the capitalist en chef, and group around 
their sewing machines, in “ chambers " and “ garrets,” from 10 
to jo or more workwomen. Finally, as is always the case with 
machinery when not organised into a system, and when it can 
also be used in dwarfish proportions, handicraftsmen and 
domestic workers, along with their families, or with a little 
extra labour from without, make use of their own sewing 
imchines.1 The system actually prevalent in England is, that 

• Chili. Ertfl. Comm , Second Rep, itS*. f brii, n 40S— 9, p. 14 a, 114. p on. 
«. 4«i. P- M» n. «, p. 14. o. 1 id, p. ?«, o. 1 5, p. jS. n. 6* p. Inn. e «lj 

• ** The lentil of pmnu u-cl fc a-xteromi vmi the « ecncot 

elurmittlj drterminri the point | ini etnnetjum-Jy ft in m ,he rvtfopoi*. tbit the 
«U intern of {meg »oek out to trail! employm list hit beets kjr.je-* I- 

Uined. 4si ririHt rrtnnted to.* {I e. p. *j, n. it] ) TV ronrluiJ.f ttatrmrst to 
'hit qwttitvm tr^cet eccVtuedy to tHne-rtthtnf . 

• la rlow-ftukmg »ni otbte indixtrin »he-e the rmd.'.mn of il* »orl;voj-le m 
hitdly dwir.jMsvW.le from thit of foaptrt, ih» iso rut ntni. 
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many machines in large manufactories leads to the use of steam 
power, on the other hand, the competition of steam with 
human muscles hastens on the concentration of workpeople and 
machines in large factories. Thus England is at present ex- 
periencing, not only in the colossal industry of making wearing 
apparel, but in most of the other trades mentioned above, the 
conversion of manufacture, of handicrafts, and of domestic work 
into the factory system, after each of those forms of production, 
totally changed and disorganized under the influence of modern 
industry, has long ago reproduced, and even overdone, all the 
horrors of the factory system, without participating in any of 
the elements of social progress it contains . 1 

This industrial revolution which takes place spontaneously, 
is artificially helped on by the extension of the Factory Acts 
to all industries in which women, young persons and children 
are employed. The compulsory regulation of the working 
day as regards its length, pauses, beginning and end, the sys- 
tem of relays of children, the exclusion of all children under a 
certain age, &c„ necessitate on the one hand more machinery* 
and the substitution of steam as a motive power in the place 
of muscles.J On the other hand, in order to make up for the 
loss of time, an expansion occurs of the means of production 
used in common, of the furnaces, buildings, &c.; in one word, 
greater concentration of the means of production and a corres- 


pondingly greater concourse of workpeople. The chief objec- 
tion, repeatedly and passionately urged on behalf of each 

1 " Tendency !o factory system “ (I. c. p beni). “ The whole employment u at 
fliij time in a Hate of transition, and is undergoing the time change as that effected 
n the lace trade, wearing, i.c.” (L c. n. 405.) “ A complete revolution ” (I. c. p. 
*lvi d. 31S). At the date of the Child. EmpL Comm, of 1S40, nocking making was 
still done by manual labour. Since 1846 various sorts of machine* have been intro- 
duced, which are now driven by steam. The total number of persons of both sexes 
Slid of all ages from 3 years upwards, employed m stocking making in England, was 
in 1S62 about 1 19,000. Of these only 4053 we it, according to the Parliamentary 
Return of the nth February, 1 861, working under the Factory Acts. 

X Thus, eg., in the earthenware trade, Messrs. Cochrane, of the Britain Pottery, 
Glasgow, reports “To keep up our quantity we have gone extensively into machines 
wrought by unskilled labour, and every day convinces us that we can produce a 
greater quantity than by the old method.” (“ Rep of Insp. of Fact , 31st Oct., 1865,” 
P- >j) “ The effect of the Fact. Acts is to force on the further introduction of 
machinery " {I. c , p. *3-14)- 

' Thus, after the extension of the Factory Act to the pottere', great increase of 
power-jiggers in place 0/ band-iuot ed jiggers. 
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manufacture threatened with the Factory Act, is in fact this, 
that in order to continue the business on the old scale a 
greater outlay of capital will be necessary'. But as regards 
labour in the so-called domestic industries and the inte 
mediate forms between them and Manufacture, so soon i 
limits are put to the working day and to the employment < 
children, those industries go to the wall. Unlimited exploit 
tion of cheap labour-power is the sole foundation of thn 
power to compete. 

One of the essential conditions for the existence of the fac- 
tory system, especially when the length of the working day » 
fixed, is certainty in the result, />., the production in ap w " 
time of a given quantity of commodities, or of a given useful 
effect. The statutory pauses in the working day, moreover, 
imply the assumption that periodical and sudden cessation ct 
the work does no harm to the article undergoing the P r<x * s *° 
production. This certainty in the result, and this possiW‘t| 
of interrupting the work are, of course, easier to be 
in the purely mechanical industries than in those in wh,f 
chemical and physical processes play a part; as, for induce, 
in the earthenware trade, In bleaching, dyeing, baking, and . '* 
most of the metal industries. Wherever there is a 
day without restriction as to length, wherever there H B'e 
work and unrestricted waste of human life, there the slig • 
obstacle presented by the nature of the work to a change lot 
better is soon looked upon as an everlasting barrier erecte , 
Nature. No poison kills vermin with more certainty thm ^ 
Factory Act removes such everlasting barriers. No one m • 
a greater outcry over “ impossibilities " than our 
the earthenware manufacturers. In 1864, however, thef^ 
brought under the Act, and within sixteen months every ^ 
possibility M had vanished. “ The improved method, 
forth by the Act, " of making slip by pressure inttejJ 
evaporation, the newly-constructed stoves for drying t e f 
in its green state, fee., are each events of great imp - * 11 ” ^ : 

the pottery art, and m 3 rk an advance which the preco ’ , 

century could not rival. .... It has even Consider* • 7 ^ / 

duced the temperature of the stoves themselves with a < 

I 

1 
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derable saving of fuel, and with a readier effect on the ware."« 
In spite of every prophecy, the cost price of earthenware did 
not rise, but the quantity produced did, and to such an extent 
that the export for the twelve months, ending December, 
1865, exceeded in value by £138,628 the average of the pre- 
ceding three years. In the manufacture of matches it was 
thought to be an indispensable requirement, that boys, even 
while bolting their dinner, should go on dipping the matches 
in melted phosphorus, the poisonous vapour from which rose 
into their faces. The Factory Act (1864) made the saving of 
time a necessity, and so forced into existence a dipping 
machine, the vapour from which could not come in contact 
with the workers.* So, at the present time, in those branches 
of the lacc manufacture not yet subject to the Factor)' Act, it is 
maintained that the meal times cannot be regular owing to 
the different periods required by the various kinds of lacc for 
drying, which periods vary from three minutes up to an hour 
and more. To this the Children's Employment Commissioners 
answer: “ The circumstances of this case are precisely analo- 
gous to that of the paper-stainers, dealt with in our first 
report. Some of the principal manufacturers in the trade 
urged that in consequence of the nature of the materials used, 
and their various processes, they would be unable, without 
serious loss, to stop for meal times at any given moment. But 
it was seen from the evidence that, by due care and previous 
arrangement, the apprehended difficulty would be got over; 
and accordingly, by clause 6 of section 6 of the Factory Acts 
Extension Act, passed during this Session of Parliament, an 
interval of eighteen months is given to them from the passing 
of the Act before they are required to conform to the meal 
hours, specified by the Factory Acts.”J Hardly had the Act 
been passed when our friends the manufacturers found out: 
“ The inconveniences we expected to arise from the introduc- 

■ “ Report of losp. of Fan., ji« Oct, 1*65,” pp. 96 isd 117. 

* The introduction of this and other machinery into match-making caused in one 
department alone *30 young persons to be replaced by ja boys and girls of 14 to 17 
years of age. This aavttig to labour was carried «iU further in 1W5, by the employ- 
ment of steam-power. 

• " Cb. Etnpl. Comm, II. Rep., 1864," p. or, n. jo. 

Csp tfaJ , r 
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expenditure of labour-power is a natural and rude reaction 
against the tedium of monotonous drudgery, it originates, also, 
to a much greater degTee from anarchy in production, anarchy 
that in its turn pre-supposes unbridled exploitation of labour- 
power by the capitalist. Besides the general periodic changes 
of the industrial cycle, and the special fluctuations in the 
markets to which each industry is subject, we may also reckon 
what is called “ the season,” dependent cither on the perio- 
dicity of favourable seasons of the year for navigation; or on 
fashion, and the sudden placing of large orders that have to 
be executed in the shortest possible time. The habit of giving 
such orders becomes more frequent with the extension of 
railways and telegraphs. “ The extension of the railway sys- 
tem throughout the country has tended very much to en- 
courage giving short notice. Purchasers now come up from 
Glasgow, Manchester, and Edinburgh once every fortnight or 
so to the wholesale city warehouses which we supply, and 
give small orders requiring immediate execution, instead of 
buying from stock as they used to do. Years ago we were 
always able to work in the slack times, so as to meet the 
demand of the next season, but now no one can say before- 
hand what will be the demaftd then.” 1 

In those factories and manufactories that are not yet subject 
to the Factory Acts, the most fearful overwork prevails 
periodically during what is called the season, in consequence of 
sudden orders. In the outside department of the factory, of 
the manufactory, and of the warehouse, the so-called domestic 
workers, whose employment is at the best irregular, are en- 
tirely dependent for their raw material and their orders on the 
caprice of the capitalist, who, in this industry, is not hampered 
(Child. Empl. Comm., III. Rep, p. vi.) “The llitle masten generally have very 
irregular hour,. They lose two or three days, and then work all night to make it 
°E' • * * • They alwayi employ there own thildien, if they have any.” (1. c., p. 
tu.) ^ “ The want of regularity m coming to work, encouraged by the possibility and 

practice of making up for this by working longer houra.’* 0. c., p. xviii.) “ In Bir- 
mingham .... an enormous amount of time is lore .... idling part of the time, 
slaving the re»t.” (1. e„ p. xi ) 

* “ Child Empl. Comm , IV, Rep , p. Etxii," “The extension of the railway »y»- 
tem is said to have contributed greatly to this custom of giving sudden orders, and 
the coniequent hurry, neglect of meal times, and late hours of the workpeople." 
(L e, p. mi,} 
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wretched incapacity and suffering. The increase of mills in 
the country will, of course extend these dreadful results, and 
it will be a great boon if they are brought under the legislature. 

1 am convinced that by proper supervision of scutching mills 
a vast sacrifice of life and limb would be averted."' 

What could possibly show better the character of the capi- 
talist mode of production, than the necessity that exists for 
forcing upon it, by Acts of Parliament, the simplest appliances 
for maintaining cleanliness and health? In the potteries the 
Factory Act of 1864 “ has whitewashed and cleansed upwards 
of 200 workshops, after a period of abstinence from any such 
cleaning, in many cases of 20 years, and in some, entirely,” (this 
is the " abstinence " of the capitalist 1) ‘‘in which were employed 
27,800 artisans, hitherto breathing through protracted days 
and often rights of labour, a mephitic atmosphere, and which 
rendered an otherwise comparatively innocuous occupation, 
pregnant with disease and death. The Act has improved the 
ventilation very much.”* At the same time, this portion of 
the Act strikingly shows that the capitalist mode of production, 
owing to its very nature, excludes all rational improvement 
beyond a certain point. It has been stated over and over 
again that the English doctors are unanimous in declaring 
that where the work is continuous, 500 cubic feet is the very 
least space that should be allowed for each person. Now, if 
the Factory Acts, owing to their compulsory provisions, in- 
directly hasten on the conversion of small workshops into 
factories, thus indirectly attacking the proprietary rights of the 
smaller capitalists, and assuring a monopoly to the great ones, 
so, if it were made obligatory to provide the proper space for 
each workman in every workshop, thousands of small employers 
would, at one fell swoop, be expropriated directly 1 The very 
root of the capitalist mode of production, i.e., the self-expan- 
sion of all capital, large or small, by means of the “ free ” pur- 
chase and consumption of labour-power, would be attacked. 
Factory legislation is therefore brought to a dead-lock before 
these 500 cubic feet of breathing space. The sanitary officers, 

• 1 . e. p. XT. B. 71 »qq. 

* Rep. Insp. Feet, jt« October, p. itj. 
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than would be the case were he kept constantly at one. It is 
quite clear that a boy who has been at school all the morning, 
cannot (in hot weather particularly) cope with one who comes 
fresh and bright from his work.** 1 Further information on 
this point will be found in Senior’s speech at the Social Science 
Congress at Edinburgh in 1863. lie there shows, amongst 
other things, how the monotonous and uselessly long school 
hours of the children of the upper and middle classes, use- 
lessly add to the labour of the teacher, “ while he not only 
fruitlessly but absolutely injuriously, wastes the time, health, 
and energy of the children.'' 1 From the Factory system 
budded, as Robert Owen has shown us in detail, the germ of 
the education of the future, an education that will, in the case 
of every child over a given age, combine productive labour 
with instruction and gymnastics, not only as one of the 
methods of adding to the efficiency of production, but as the 
only method of producing fully developed human beings. 

Modem Industry, as we have seen, sweeps away by techni- 
cal means the manufacturing division of labour, under which 
each man is bound hand and foot for life to a single detail- 
operation. At the same time, the capitalistic form of that in- 
dustry reproduces this same division of labour in a still more 
monstrous shape; in the factory proper, by converting the 
workman into a living appendage of the machine; and every- 

• Ftp. Imp. Fact. Jill Oct i8Sj, p. Its. A wile manufacturer naively state, to 
ihc Children,* Employment Com mini one re i ** I am cjuire lure that the true lecret 
of producing efficient -workpeople ia to be found in uniting education and labour from 
a period of childhood. Of course the occupation must not be too teveie, nor irksome, 
or unhealthy. But of the advantage of the union I have no doubt. I wish my own 

children could hate aome work as well as play to give variety to their schooling " 
(Ch. Empl. Comm. V. Fep. p. 8 a. n. jS.) 

• Senior, L c. p. 66. How Modern Industry, when n ha, attained to a certain 
pitch, is capable, by the revolution it effect, m the mode of production and in the 
•octal condition! of production, of also revoluuoniiing people! minds, is strikingly 
shown by a comparison of Senior', speech in 18S3, with his philippic against the 
Factory Act of 1833 1 or by a comparison, of the views of the congress above referred 
to, with the fact that in certain country districts of England poor parent* are for- 
bidden, on pain of death by itarvation, to educate their children. Thus, cg„ Mr. 
Snell repocti it to be a common occurrence in Somersetshire that, when a poor per- 
ron claims parish relief, be is compelled to take his children from school. Mr. 
Wollanon, the clergyman at Fcltham, also tells of cases where all relief was denied 
to certain families “ because they were tending their children to school I” 
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where outside the Factory, partly by the sporadic use rf 
machinery and machine workers, 1 partly by re-establishing the 
division of labour on a fresh basis by the general Introduction 
of the labour of women and children, and of cheap unskilled 
labour. 

The antagonism between the manufacturing division of 
labour and the methods of Modern Industry makes, itself 
forcibly felt. It manifests itself, amongst other ways, in the 
frightful fact that a great part of the children employed 0 
modern factories and manufactures, are from their earliest 
years riveted to the most simple manipulations, and exploited 
for years, without being taught a single sort of work thi 
would afterwards make them of use, even in the same manu- 
factory or factory. In the English letter press printing tra <•> 
for example, there existed formerly a system, corresponding 
that in the old manufactures and handicrafts, of advancing t- 
apprentices from easy to more and more difficult work. v 
went through a course of teaching till they were nnu 
printers. To be able to read and write was for every one 
them a requirement of their trade. All this was change 
the printing machine. It employs two sorts of labourers, ^ 
grown up, tenters, the other, boys mostly from n to ‘7 ) ^ 
of age whose sole business is either to spread the shee 
paper under the machine, or to take from it the printed * f 
They perform this weary task, in London especially, for *4» ' 
and 1 6 hours at a stretch, during several days in the nee , 
frequently for 36 hours, with only 2 hours’ rest for m«» • 
sleep l* A great part of them cannot read, and they are, 


< Wherever bandirraft-machme*, dnveo by men. eo mpete dinttly 
with more developed machine* driven by mechanical ■ t 

place with regard to the labourer who drive* the machine. Atlntlf u ^ 

replace* thi* labourer, afterward, he mutt nfhet ,h * ‘-wrw* *** 
aL trcion ind tlx amount of bbour-pewer expended Ucoa* n , 

e*pectatly *o in the rate of the children wbo condemned totb, t »ri ^ 
MrLo/ge, one of the commi-ioner*. found in Ccrew.™** lb * >p , 
of from 10 to x, year* employed in driving lb. ribbon ’ ,,t 

children wbo bad to dr.ve unallee machine*. _ It - e.Tra.'rd.ntrdy I i ^ 

The tor » » t»n »cletjutr for »team-power. (Ch. Fmpl. 1 omoi. 

It4, n. «.J At to the focal cor-tetjiarcee* cf “ th* tyttem el fca«ry, 
report *ryk» it. arc L e. f. lit »H- 

» 1 1. p- ). «- u 
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rule, utter savages and very extraordinary creatures. " To 
qualify* them for the work which they have to do, they require 
no intellectual training; there is little room in it for skill, and 
less for judgment; their wages, though rather high for boys, do 
not increase proportionately as they grow up, and the majority 
of them cannot look for advancement to the better paid and 
more responsible post of machine minder, because while each 
machine has but one minder, it has at least two, and often four 
boys attached to it.”* As soon as they get too old for such 
child's work, that is about 1 7 at the latest, they are discharged 
from the printing establishments. They become recruits of 
crime. Several attempts to procure them employment else- 
where, were rendered of no avail by their ignorance and 
brutality, and by their mental and bodily degradation. 

As with the division of labour in the interior of the 
manufacturing workshops, so it is with the division of 
labour in the interior of society. So long as handicraft 
and manufacture form the general groundwork of social 
production, the subjection of the producer to one branch 
exclusively, the breaking up of the multifariousness of his 
employment,* is a necessary step in the development. On 
that ground-work each separate branch of production acquires 
empirically the form that is technically suited to it, slowly 
perfects it, and, so soon as a given degree of maturity has 
been reached, rapidly crystallizes that form. The only thing, 
that here and there causes a change, besides new raw material 
supplied by commerce, is the gradual alteration of the instru- 
ments of labour. But their form, too, once definitely settled 
by experience, petrifies, as is proved by their being in many 
cases handed down in the same form by one generation to 


• l. c. p. 7, B. <0 

* In tome parti of tin Highland! of Scotland, not many jean ago, every peasant, 
according to the Statistical Account, made his own iboa of leather tanned bj him- 
•etf. Many a shepherd and cottar too, with hii wife and children, appeared at 
Church in clothe! which had been touched by no handi but their own, imce they 
were ihom from the iheep and town in the flax field. In the preparation of there, 
it u added, acarcely a ungle article has been purchased, except the awl, needle, 
thimble, and a very few parti of the iron-work employed in the weaving. The dje«, 
too, were chiefly extracted by the women from trees, shrubs aod herbs." (Ptigald 
Stewart' i \Votli. Hamilton's Ed., VoL sin. p. 3»7-3»S.) 
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another during thnv«andi of years. A characteristic feta.*? 

*hat, even down into the eighteenth century, the different 
trades were called “ mysteries ” (mystires) 1 ; into their seam 
none but those duly initiated could penetrate. Modem In- 
dustry rent the veil that concealed from men their own soad 
process of production, and that turned the various, spontane- 
ously divided branches of production into so many riddles, » 
only to outsiders, but even to the initiated. The princip 
which it pursued, of resolving each process into its constitua 
movements, svithout any regard to their possible execution b 
the hand of man, created the new modem science of technology 
The varied, apparently unconnected, and petriEed forms eftb 
industrial processes now resolved themselves into so manj 
conscious and systematic applications of natural science to tit 
attainment of given useful effects. Technology also discovered 
the few main fundamental forms of motion, which, despite the 
diversity of the instruments used, are necessarily taken of 
every productive action of the human body; just as the science 
of mechanics sees in the most complicated machinery nothing 
but the continual repetition of the simple mechanical powff** 
Modem Industry never looks upon and treats the exwtin? 
i form of a process as final. The technical basis of that intto^T 
is therefore revolutionary, while all earlier modes of produ> 
tion were essentially conservative.* By means of ntachmefy 

* In I he celebrated “ Line do metier, " of Etienne Soileau, we find it 
that a journeyman on be joy admitted among the mast era had to awear 10 lujlr 
brethren with brotherly love, to aupport them in their res pectin trades, not " 
to betray the aecrets of the trade, and besides, in the interests of all, not to 
mend his own warea by calling the attention of the buyen to the defects in the 
made by other*.” , 

• “The bourgeoisie cannot exist without continually levolotionaiog tie 
meats of production, and thereby the relations of production and all t ^ 
relations. Conservation, in an unaltered form, of the old modes o t product 
on the contrary the first condition of existence for all earlier industrial ^ 
Constant revolution in production, uninterrupted disturbance of all * OCJa, . CO t- n , afl 
everlasting uncertainty and agitation, distinguish the bourgeois cP och . , ^*1 
earlier ones. All fixed, fast-froren relations, with their train of ,DC *. <)rrt 
venerable prejudices and opinions, are swept away, all new formed one* , 
antiquated before they can ossify. All that i« lolid melts into air, all , " Aik** 
profaned, and man is at last compelled to face with aober sense* his def 

of life, and his relation* with hi* kind.” (F. Engel* and Karl Marx; h 0 
Komm uciitischen Partei. Lond. 1848, p. j.) 
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chemical processes and other methods, it is continually causing 
changes not only in the technical basis of production, but also 
in the functions of the labourer, and in the social combinations 
of the labour-process. At the same time, it thereby also 
revolutionizes the division of labour within the society, and 
incessantly launches masses of capital and of workpeople from 
one branch of production to another. But if Modem Industry, 
by its very nature, therefore necessitates variation of labour, 
fluency of function, universal mobility of the labourer, on the 
other hand, in its capitalistic form, it reproduces the old 
division of labour with its ossified particularisations. We have 
seen how this absolute contradiction between the technical 
necessities of Modem Industry, and the social character in- 
herent in its capitalistic form, dispels all fixity and security 
in the situation of the labourer; how it constantly threatens, 
by taking away the instruments of labour, to snatch from his 
hands hts means of subsistence,' and, by suppressing his detail- 
function, to make him superfluous. We have seen, too, how 
this antagonism vents its rage in the creation of that monstro- 
sity, an industrial reserve army, kept in misery in order to be 
always at the disposal of capital; in the incessant human 
sacrifices from among the working class, in the most reckless 
squandering of labour-power, and in the devastation caused by 
a social anarchy which turns every economical progress into a 
social calamity. This is the negative side. But if, on the one 
hand, variation of work at present imposes itself after the 
manner of an overpowering natural law, and with the blindly 
destructive action of a natural law that meets with resis- 
tance* at all points, Modern Industry, on the other hand, 
* “ You tike hit We 

W*s you 00 tike the meant whereby 1 lire.*" Sh ahspeake. 

* A French workman, on hi* return from San-Franctsco, write* u follow*: “ I 
nerer could hive be lie red, that I w*» capable of working at the rariou* occupations I 
was employed on in California. I was firmly convinced that I was fit for nothing 
but letter-pirest printing. . , . Ooce in the midst of this world of adventurers, who 
change their occupation as often as they do their shirt, egad, I did as the other*. 
As mining did not turn out remunerative enough, J left it for the town, where in 
succession I became typographer, slater, plumber, Ac. In consequence of thus 
finding out that I am fit for any sort of work, I feel less of a mollusk and more of a 
. man." (A. Courbon. De l’emeignement professionnel, afme ed. p. jo.) 
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through its catastrophes imposes the necessity of recognisi 
as a fundamental law of production, variation of work, cor 
quently fitness of the labourer for varied work, consequet 
the greatest possible development of his varied aptitudes, 
becomes a question of life and death for society to adapt t 
I mode of production to the normal functioning of this la 
J Modern Industry, indeed, compels society, under penalty 
I death, to replace the detail-worker of to-day, crippled by W 
i long repetition of one and the same trivial operation, and tht 
reduced to the mere iragment of a man, by the fully develop 
individual, fit for a variety of labours, ready to face as. 
change of production, and to whom the different social func 
tions he performs, are but so many modes of giving free 
to his own natural and acquired powers. 

One step already spontaneously taken towards effecting this 
revolution is the establishment of technical and agricu/ww 
schools, and of "dcoles d’enseignement professionnel,’’m vhJC" 
the children of the working-men receive some little instruction 
in technology and in the practical handling of the vanouj 
implements of labour. Though the Factory Act, that fit st * r 
meagre concession wrung from capital, is limited to combining 
elementary education with work in the factor y, there can 
no doubt that when the working class comes into po«w» 
inevitably it must, technical instruction, both theoretical *• 
practical, will take its proper place in the working*'^ 
schools. There is also no doubt that such revolution! 1 / 
ferments, the final result of which is the abolition of J 
division of labour, are diametrically opposed to the capit 1,1 ’" 
form of production, and to the economic status of the bow , 
corresponding to that form. But the historical devclopmcn ^ 
the antagonisms, immanent in a given form of production, 
the only way in which that form of production can 
and a new form established. “ Sc tutor ultra crepuw*”^ 
this nec plus ultra of handicraft wisdom became sheer n° ni<r ^ 
from the moment the watchmaker Waft invented the 
engine, the barber Arkwright, the throstle, and the wo*vr. B 
jeweller, Fulton , the steamship.* 

• John E kOtn, • nrj pkoomcsoo io ti« t^torj •/ poUxil *** 
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$0 lonE b* Vatinrr legislation it confined to regulating 
the labour tn factories, manufactories, &C., it it regarded as 1 
mere interference with the exploiting rights of capital. But 
when it come* to regulating the vxalied ” home-labour,"* it 
it immediately s-irwrd at a direct attack on the patria potesfis, 
on parental authority. l*he tcmier-heartcJ Knglish Parlia- 
ment long affected to shrink from taking this ttep. The force 
of fan*, howevtr, compelled it at lait to acknowledge that 
modem industry, in overturning the economical foundation on 
which was luted the traditional family, and the family labour 
corresponding to it, haJ also unloosened all traditional family 
tie*. The right* of the children had to be proclaimed. The 
final report of the Ch. Empl. Comm, of 1 866, »tatc* : " It 1* un- 
happily, to a painful degree, apparent throughout the whole of 
the evidener, that against no person* do the children of both 
team so much require protection a* against then parents." The 
system of unlimited exploitation of children*’ labour in genera! 
and the totalled home-labour in particular i» ” maintained only 
because the parent* are able, without check or control, to 
exercise this arbitrary and mischicvou* power over their young 
and tender offspring. .... Parent* mu« not possess the 
absolute power of making their children mere ‘ machine* to 
earn *o much weekly wage.’ .... The children and 
young person*, therefore, in all tuch cases may justifiably 
claim from the legislature, as a natural right, that an exemption 
should be secured to them, from what destroy* prematurely 
their physical strength, and lowers them in the scale of in- 


ticuty u 15* tnd ot ito t jib ternary, l St Drcrwuy for tboluSmj t5w prrvni ayiirni 
of cdjcaoon and (fitiuon of labour, which hrert hypertrophy tad atrophy at th« 
two op panic cMromiiw of witty. Aaxropt other thinft h< up (hu. " An idle 
Iraroioj htinf title briar than ihe Iroroinj of idlnm , . Bodily labour, it'* * 
pnnmirt lenitutioo of Coil . . . Labour being u proper for the bodin' health a> 
taiuig h for tu lumji (or what paint a man aatta by taw, be will find in threw, 
. . . Labour add. oyl to the lamp of life, when thinking Inflame* it ... A 
tSBdoS >3ly employ'' (a warning tbu, by orricntimrnt, »u*inat the Daiedowa 
and their modem Imluton) “ [eater the children'* mind* nlly.” (Propout* for 
rairlnj a colled -e of indualry of all utrful trader anJ buibandry. Load., ifijd, p. ta, 

• Tb»« tort of Uliour eoet on mwljr in amoll trorkahopr, or wt hate tern in the 
Uce-cnakmj and «jjw-pUme.g wader, and a> coaid to ahown more id detail from 
the metal trader of Sheffield. Birmingham, tec. 
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teJJecrual and moral beings ” l It was not, however, the misuse 
of parental authority that created the capitalistic exploitafr rtn 
whether direct or indirect, of children’s labour; but, on 
contrary, it was the capitalistic mode of exploitation which, 
sweeping away the economical basis of parental authority, ra 
its exercise degenerate into a mischievous" misuse of pew 
However terrible and disgusting the dissolution, under l 
capitalist system, of the old family ties may appear, nevertl 
less, modem industry, by assigning as it does an important p: 
in the process of production, outside the domestic sphere, 
women, to young persons, and to children of both sexes, crest' 
a new economical foundation for a higher form of the family tn 
of the relations between the sexes. It is, of course, just as al 
surd to hold the Teutonic-christian form of the family to ® 
absolute and final as it would be to apply that character W ' j» 
ancient Roman, the ancient' Greek, or the Eastern forms, whic 
moreover, taken together form a series in historic development 
Moreover, it is obvious that the fact of the collective work- 
group being composed ofindiv duals of both sexes and all age* 
must necessarily, under suitable conditions, become a source 
humane development; although in its spontaneously developed 
brutaJ, capitalistic form, where the labourer exists for the f 1 ^ 
cess of production, and not the process of production ror 
labourer, that fact is a pestiferous source of corruption * n 
slavery.* 

The necessity for a generalization of the Factory Acts, ^ 
transforming them from an exceptional hw relating ^ 
mechanical spinning and weaving — those first creations 
machinery — into a law affecting social production as a w • 


Industry was historically developed. In the rear 0 ' ff 
industry, the traditional form of manufacture,^ of h JfI 
and of domestic industry, is entirely revo ufionised; r 
tures are Constantly passing into the factory system, and 
crafts into manufactures; and lastly, the sp herci of - 1 ^ 

* Ch. Em pi. Comm-. V. Rep^ p. in. a. itu It t' ’** 

»*J. »*«. p. U?. mi, «. 191. . 

» “ pici orj btoor tMj l* u JXUT tr.4 tt «*«l3rot u itoof, 

•*** tt" <Rip. L^rp. f*et, J l«< October, iMj, f. ttj) 
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craft and of the domestic industries become, in a, comparatively 
speaking, wonderfully short time, dens of misery in which 
capitalistic exploitation obtains free play for the wildest 
excesses. There are two circumstances that finally turn the 
scale: first, the constantly recurring experience that capital, so 
soon as it finds itself subject to legal control at one point, 
compensates itself all the more recklessly at other points; 1 
secondly, the cry of the capitalists for equality in the conditions 
of competition, i.e., for equal restraint on all exploitation of 
labour. 2 On this point let us listen to two heart-broken cries. 
Messrs. Cooksley of Bristol, nail and chain, &c., manufac- 
turers, spontaneously introduced the regulations of the Fac- 
tory Act into their business. “ As the old irregular system 
prevails in neighbouring works, the Messrs. Cooksley are sub- 
ject to the disadvantage of having their boys enticed to continue 
their labour elsewhere after 6 p.m. * This,’ they naturally 
say, ‘ is an unjustice and loss to us, as it exhausts a portion of the 
boy’s strength, of which we ought to have the full benefit.’ ”J 
Mr. J. Simpson (paper box and bagmaker, London) states 
before the commissioners of the Ch. Empl. Comm. : " He would 
sign any petition for it ” (legislative interference) . . . . “ As 
it was, he always felt restless at night, when he had closed his 
place, lest others should be working later than him, and getting 
away his orders . ”4 Summarising, the Ch. Empl. Comm, says: 
“ It would be unjust to the larger employers that their factories 
should be placed under regulation, while the hours of labour 
in the smaller places in their own branch of business were 
under no legislative restriction. And to the injustice arising 
from the unfair conditions of competition, in regard to hours, 
that would be created if the smaller places of work were 
exempt, would be added the disadvantage to the larger manu- 
facturers, of finding their supply of juvenile and female labour 
drawn off to the places of work exempt from legislation. 
Further, a stimulus would be given to the multiplication of the 
smaller places of work, which are almost invariably the least 

' Rep. Irup. of Feet, 3i« October, >86;, p. *7-31. 

1 Numerous instance be found in Rep. of lnsp. of Fitt. 

8 Ch. Empl Comm., V. Rep., p. I , n. 35. 

• Ch. Empl. Comm, V. Rep, p. is., a. si. 
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Twenty-four years before, another Commission of Inquiry* 
on the labour of children had already, as Senior remarks, 
disclosed “ the most frightful picture of avarice, selfishness and 
cruelty on the part of masters and of parents, and of juvenile 
and infantile misery, degradation and destruction ever pre- 
sented. ... It may be supposed that it describes the 
horrors of a past age. But there is unhappily evidence that 
those horrors continue as intense as they were. A pamphlet 
published by Hard wi eke about 2 years ago states that the 
abuses complained of in 1842, are in full bloom at the present 
day. It is a strange proof of the general neglect of the 
morals and health of the children of the working class, that 
this report lay unnoticed for 20 years, during which the 
children * bred up without the remotest sign of comprehension 
as to what is meant by the term morals, who had neither 
knowledge, nor religion, nor natural affection,* were allowed to 
become the parents of the present generation." 1 

The social conditions having undergone a change, Parlia- 
ment could not venture to shelve the demands of the Commis- 
sion of 1862, as it had done those of the Commission of 1840. 
Hence in 1864, when the Commission had not yet published 
more than a part of its reports, the earthenware industries 
(including the potteries), makers of paper-hangings, matches, 
cartridges, and caps, and fustian cutters were made subject to 
the Acts in force in the textile industries. In the speech from 
the Throne, on 5th February, 1867, the Tory Cabinet of the 
day announced the introduction of Bills,* founded on the 
final recommendations of the Commission, which had com- 
pleted its labours in 1866. 

On the ijth August, 1867, the Factory Acts Extension 
Act, and on the 21st August, the Workshops’ Regulation Act 
received the Royal Assent; the former Act having reference to 
large industries, the latter to small. 

The former applies to blast-furnaces, iron and copper mills, 
foundries, machine shops, metal manufactories, gutta-percha 
works, paper mills, glass works, tobacco manufactories, letter- 
press printing (including newspapers), book-binding, in short 

* Senior, Social Science Congra*, tSS j. pp. 55-58. 

* For 4th German edition ace pp. 808-809. [Notf h rrpnnl, 1916.) 
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the same time not to add more than eight assistants to their 
already undermanned staff. 1 

What strikes us, then, in the English legislation of 1867, is, 
on the one hand, the necessity imposed on the parliament of 
the ruling classes, of adopting in principle measures so extra- 
ordinary, and on so great a scale, against the excesses of 
capitalistic exploitation ; and on the other hand, the hesitation, 
the repugnance, and the bad faith, with which it lent itself to 
the task of carryin ; those measures into practice. 

The Inquiry Commission of 1 86a also proposed a new regu- 
lation of the mining industry, an industry distinguished from 
others by the exceptional characteristic that the interests of 
landlord and capitalist there join hands. The antagonism of 
these two interests had been favourable to Factory legislation, 
while on the other hand the absence of that antagonism is 
sufficient to explain the delays and chicanery of the legislation 
on mines. 

The Inquiry Commission of 1840 had made revelations so 
terrible, so shocking, and creating such a scandal all over 
Europe, that to salve its conscience Parliament passed the 
Mining Act of 1842, in which it limited itself to forbidding 
the employment underground in mines of children under to 
years of age and females. 

Then another Act, The Mines’ Inspecting Act of i860, pro- 
vides that mines shall be inspected by public officers 
nominated specially for that purpose, and that boys between 
the ages of 10 and 12 years shall not be employed, unless they 
have a school certificate, or go to school for a certain number of 
hours. This Act was a complete dead letter owing to the 
ridiculously small number of inspectors, the meagreness of 
their powers, and other causes that will become apparent as 
we proceed. 

One of the most recent blue books is the “ Report on mines 
from the Select Committee on Mines, together with, &c. 

1 The “ personnel “of this stiff consisted of i inspectors, i issistint inspectors and 
41 sub-inspectors. Eight additional sub-inspectors we appointed in 1*71. The 
tool cost of administering the Acta in England, Scotland, and Ireland amounted for 
the fear 1*71-71 to no Ynore than £15,147. iodurire of the law erpenses incurred bv 
prosecutions of offending masters. 
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Evidence, 23rd July, 1866.” This Report is the work of j 
P arliamentary Committee selected from members of the Houw 
of Commons, and authorised to summon and examine witnesses 
I is a thick folio volume in which the Report itself occupies 
only five lines to this effect: that the committee has nothisg 
to say, and that more witnesses must be examinedl 

The mode of examining the witnesses reminds one of the 
cross-examination of witnesses in English courts of Justice, 
where the advocate tries, by means of impudent, unexpected, 
equivocal and involved questions, put without connexion, to 
intimidate, surprise, and confound the witness, and to give * 
forced meaning to the answers extorted from him. In this 
inquiry the members of the committee themselves are the 
cross-examiners, and among them are to be found both nune 
owners and mine exploiters; the witnesses are mostly working 
coalminers. The whole farce is too characteristic of the spirit 
of capital, not to call for a few extracts from this Report. Fot 
the sake of conciseness I have classified them. I way also 
add that every question and its answer are numbered in the 
English Blue Books.* 

I. EMPLOYMENT IN MINES OF BOYS OF IO YEARS AND 

wards. In the mines the work, inclusive of going 3nd re- 
turning, usually lasts 14 or 15 hours, sometimes even imtn J, 

4, and 5 o’clock a.m., till 5 and 6 o’clock p.m., (n. 6, 3)' 

The adults work in two shifts, of eight hours each; but srC 
is no alteration with the boys, on account of the expen* 

(n. 80, 203, 204). The younger boys are chiefly employed'" 
opening and shutting the ventilating doors in the various 
of the mine; the older ones are employed on heavier wot, ^ 
carrying coal, &c. fn. 122, 739, z 747). They work these on, 
hours underground until their 1 8 th or 22 nd year, when 7 
arc put to miner’s work proper, (n. z 6 1 .) Children and yo S 
persons are at present worse treated, and harder worke 
at any previous period (n. 1663— z 667). And now I “ 

Vivian (himself an exploiter of mines) asks; " Would no 
opinion of the workman depend upon the poverty 0 " 
workman's family?” Mr. Bruce: “Do you not think it wou , ([t 
a very hard case, where a parent had been injured, or w 

• F<* pp. Jo»-J 1 1 bcTT, cf.4 tb German edition, p. t to, (A tt *9 
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he was sickly, or where a father was dead, and there was only 
a mother, to prevent a child between 12 and x 4 earning is. }d. 
a day for the good of the family? . . . You must lay down 
a general rule? . . . Are you prepared to recommend 
legislation which would prevent the employment of children 
under ta and 14, whatever the state of their parents might 
be?” “Yes.” (ns. 107— Iio). Vivian: "Supposing that an 
enactment were passed preventing the employment of 
children under the age of 14, would it not be probable that 
.... the parents of children would seek employment for their 
children in other directions, for instance, in manufacture? ’’ 
" Not generally I think," (n. 174). Kinnaird: “ Some of the 
boys are keepers of doors ? " “ Yes.” “ Is there not generally 
a very great draught every time you open a door or close it? ” 
“Yes, generally there is.” “It sounds a very easy thing, 
but it is in fact rather a painful one? ” " He is imprisoned 

there just the same as if he was in a cell of a gaol.” Bourgeois 
Vivian: "Whenever a boy is furnished with a lamp cannot he 
read?" “Yes, he can read, if he finds himself in candles 
... I suppose he would be found fault with if he were 
discovered reading; he is there to mind his business, he has a 
duty to perform, and he has to attend to it in the first place, 
and 1 do not think it would be allowed down the pit.” 
(ns. 139, 141, 143, 158, 160.) 

II. education. — The working miners want a law for the 
compulsory education of their children, as in factories. They 
declare the clauses of the Act of 1860, wh ch require a school 
certificate to be obtained before employing boys of 10 and 12 
years of age, to be quite illusory. The examination of the 
witnesses on this subject is truly droll. “ Is it (the Act) 
required more against the masters or against the parents? " 
“ It is required against both X think.” “ You cannot say 
whether it is required against one more than against the 
other? ” “ No; I can hardly answer that question.” (ns. 1 r j, 
U6.) " Does there appear to be any desire on the part of the 
employers that the boys should have such hours a to enable 
them to go to school? " ” No; the hours are never shortened 
for that purpose.” (n. 137.) Mr. Kinnaird: ** Should you say 
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Great Britain?” “I came to speak for the colliers.” 
(n. 1636.) “ Why should you distinguish them (colliery boys) 
from other boys? ” “ Because I think they are an exception 
to the rule.” (n. 1638.) “ In what respect?” “ In a physical 
respect.” (n. 1639.) “ Why should education be more valu- 
able to them than to other classes of lads ? ” “I do not know 
that it is more valuable; but through the over-exertion in mines 
there is less chance for the boys that are employed there to get 
education, either at Sunday schools, or at day schools." (n. 
1640.) " It is impossible to look at a question of this sort 
absolutely by itself? ” (n. 1644.) “ Is there a sufficiency of 
schools ?” — " No ” . . . (n. 1646). “ If the state were to 
require that every child should be sent to school, would there 
be schools for the children to go to? ” “ No; but I think if the 
circumstances were to spring up, the schools would be forth- 
coming." (n. 1647.) “ Some of them (the boys) cannot read 
and write at all, I suppose? ” “ The majority cannot. . . . 
The majority of the men themselves cannot.” (ns. 705, 725). 

III. employment of women. — Since 184a women are no 
more employed underground, but are occupied on the surface 
in loading the coal, &c., in drawing the tubs to the canals and 
railway waggons, in sorting, Sec. Their numbers have consider- 
ably increased during the last three or four years, (n. 1727.) 
They are mostly the wives, daughters, and widows of the 
working miners, and their ages range from 12 to 50 or 60 
years, (ns. 645, 1779.) “What is the feeling among the 
working miners as to the employment of women ? " “I think 
thej- generally condemn it." (n. 648.) “ What objection do 
you see to it? " " I think it is degrading to the sex." (n. 
649.) ” There is a peculiarity of dress? " “ Yes ... it is 
rather a min’s dress, and I believe in some cases, it drowns all 
sense of decency.” “ Do the women smoke ? ” " Some do.” 
'* And I suppose it is very dirty work? " “ Very dirty.” 
" They get black and grimy i " " As black as those who are 
down the mines ... 1 believe that a woman having children 
(and there are plenty on the banks that have) cannot do her 
duty to her children." (ns. 650-654, 701,) " Do you think 
that those widows could get employment anywhere else, which 
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would bring them in as much wages as that (from 8s. to res. i 
week)?" “ I cannot speak to that." (n. 709.) " You wool! 
still be prepared, would you ” (flint-hearted fellow!) “ to 
vent their obtaining a livelihood by these means ? " “ I woulA" 
(n. 710.) “ What is the general feeling in the district . . . ® 

to the employment of women ? ” “ The feeling is that it » 
degrading; and we wish as miners to have more respect to the 
fair sex than to see them placed on the pit bank . . . Sos# 
part of the work is very hard; some of these girls have raised 
as much as 10 tons of stuff a day.” (ns. 1715, 1717.) 
you think that the women employed about the collieries vs 
less moral than the women employed in the factories? ” “ ••• 
the percentage of bad ones may be a little more . . . than wW 
the girls in the factories.” (n. 1237.) “ But you are not quite 
satisfied with the state of morality in the factories? ’’ " h°; 
(n. 1 733.) “ Would you prohibit the employment of womw w 
factories also? " “ No I would not." (n. 1 734.) “ Why nQ( ' 

“ I think it a more honourable occupation for them in tne • 
mills.” (n. 1735.) “ Still it is injurous to their morality, pw 
think? ” " Not so much as working on the pit bank; buM 
is more on the social position I take it; 1 do not take it on 
moral ground alone. The degradation, in its social beannff® 
the girls, is deplorable in the extreme. When these 400 ^ 
500 girls become colliers’ wives, the men suffer greatly > f0 
this degradation, and it causes them to leave their home* 
drink.” (n. 1736.) " You would be obliged to stop t e t-^ 

ployment of women in the ironworks as well, wou ^ l’° u " 
if you stopped it in the collieries? " “ 1 cannot speak tor .7 
other trade.” (n. 1737.) " Can you see any difference in ^ 

circumstances of women employed in iron-works, an ' 
circumstances of women employed above ground in col art . 

“ I have not ascertained anything as to that.” ( n - > 

“ Can you see anything that makes a distinction between ^ 
class and the other? ” “ I have not ascertained 1 ^ 

know from house to house visitation, that it i* * .011 

state of things in our district. . (n. 174*-) 

interfere in every case with the employment of women ^ 
that employment was degrading?" " It would beco- 
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jtirious, I think, in this way; the best feelings of Englishmen 
have been gained from the instruction of a mother . . (n. 

1750.) "That equally applies to agricultural employments, 
does it not? " “ Yes, but that is only for two seasons, and we 
have work all the four seasons.” (n. 1751.) “ They often 
work day and night, wet through to the skin, their constitu- 
tion undermined and their health ruined.” “ You have not 
inquired into that subject perhaps? " "I have certainly taken 
note of it as i have gone along, and certainly I have seen 
nothing parallel to the effects of the employment of women on 
the pit bank ... It is the work of a man ... a strong man,” 
(ns. 1753, 1793, *794.) “ Your feeling upon the whole sub- 
ject is that the better class of colliers who desire to raise them- 
selves and humanise themselves, instead of deriving help from 
the women, are pulled down by them? ” “ Yes.” (n. 1808.) 

After some further crooked questions from these bourgeois, the 
secret of their ” sympathy ” for widows, poor families, &c., 
comes out at last. “ The coal proprietor appoints certain 
gentlemen to take the oversight of the workings, and it is their 
policy, in order to receive approbation, to place things on the 
most economical basis they can, and these girls are employed 
at from is. up to is. 6d. a day, where a man at the rate of is. 
6d. a day would have to be employed.” (n. 1 8 1 6.) 

IV. coroner’s inquests. — “ With regard to coroner’s in- 
quests in your district, have the workmen confidence in the 
proceedings at those inquests when accidents occur? " " No; 
they have not." (n. 360.) “ Why not? " “ Chiefly because 
the men who are generally chosen, are men who know nothing 
about mines and such like.” ” Are not workmen summoned 
at all upon the juries?” “Never but as witnesses to my 
knowledge.” “ Who are the people who are generally sum- 
moned upon these juries?” ’’Generally tradesmen in the 
neighbourhood .... from their circumstances they are some- 
times liable to be influenced by their employers .... the 
owners of the works. The}' are generally men who have no 
knowledge, and can scarcely understand the witnesses who are 
called before them, and the terms which are used and such 
like.” “ Would you have the jury composed of persons who 
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inspector? ” “ To tell the truth there are many men who are 
timid on that point; there have been cases of men being sacri- 
ficed and losing their employment in consequence of applying 
to the inspector.*' “'Why; is he a marked man for having 
complained? " “ Yes/' “ And he finds it difficult to get em- 
ployment in another mine? ” ** Yes.” “ Do you think the 
mines in your neighbourhood are sufficiently inspected to 
insure a compliance with the provisions of the Act? ” “ No; 
they are not inspected at all . . . the inspector has been down 
just once in the pit, and it has been going seven years . . . 
In the district to which I belong there are not a sufficient 
number of inspectors. We have one old man more than 70 
years of age to inspect more than 1 30 collieries.” “ You wish 
to have a class of sub-inspectors? " “ Yes.” (ns. 234, 341, 
251, 254, 274, 275, 554, 276, 293.) “But do you think it 
would be possible for government to maintain such an armyof 
inspectors as would be necessary to do all that you want them 
to do, without information from the men ? ” “ No, 1 should 
think it would be next to impossible.” ..." It would be 
desirable the inspectors should come oftener? ” “ Yes, and 
without being sent for." (n. 280, 277.) “ Do you not think 
that the effect of having these inspectors examining the 
collieries so frequently would shift the responsibility (1) of 
supplying proper ventilation from the owners of the collieries 
to the Government officials? ” “ No, I do not think that, I 

think that they should make it their business to enforce the 
Acts which are already in existence,” (n. 285.) “ When you 
speak of sub-inspectors, do you mean men at a less salary, and 
of an inferior stamp to the present inspectors? ” “ l would 
not have them inferior, if you could get them otherwise,” (n. 
294.) " Do you merely want more inspectors, or do you want 
a lower class of men as an inspector?" “A man who would 
knock about, and see that things are kept right; a man who 
would not be afraid of himself." (n. 295.) " If you obtained 
your wish in getting an inferior class of inspectors appointed, 
do you think that there would be no danger from want of skill, 
&c, ? ” “I think not, I think that the Government would see 
after that, and have proper men in that position.” (n. 297.) 
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This kind of examination becomes at last too much even fo 
the chairman of the committee, and he interrupts withth< 
observation: “ You want a class of men who would look wti 
all the details of the mine, and would go into all the holes aaJ 
corners, and go into the real facts . . . they would report to 
the chief inspector, who would then bring his scientific know- 
ledge to bear on the facts they have stated? ” (ns. 298, 299/ 
“ Would it not entail very great expense if all these old wor * 
ings were kept ventilated?" “Yes, expense might be in- 
curred, but life would be at the same time protected. ( fl - 
531.) A working miner objects to the 1 7th section of the / c 
of 1 860; he says, “ At the present time, jf the inspector 0 
mines finds a part of the mine unfit to work in, he has to repo 
it to the mine owner and the Home Secretary. After 01 > 
that, there is given to the owner 20 days to look ovf * ‘ 
matter; at the end of 20 days he has the P owcr f t0 r ^ 
making any alteration in the mine; but, when he refus » * 
mine owner writes to the Home Secretary, at the **tn 
nominating five engineers, and from those five cn f> in **. 
by the mine owner himself, the Home Secretary appo> 

I think, as arbitrator, or appoints arbitrators from the • 
we think in that case the mine owner virtually «pPJ' 
own arbitrator.” (n. 581.) Bourgeois examiner, * „ 

mine owner: " But . . . is this a merely speculative obj 
(n. C86.) “ Then you have a very poor opinion of the 1 ^ 

of mining engineers? ” “ It is most certain y un J 

equitable.” (n. 5 8 8.) “ Do not mining engineers pos ^ 

of public character, and do not you think that t ey ^ j j., 
making such a partial decision as you apprehend' f ) ( * 4 
not wish to answer such a question as that wit P £jK , 
personal character of those men. 1 be,,€ T' * ha { ' p ct » 

they would act very partially indeed, and that 0 ^ 
be in their hands to do so, where men s lives a 
(n. $89.) This same bourgeois is not ashamed 
question: “ Do you not think that the mine own ‘ <•* 

loss from an explosion? ” Finally, ' Are not yo * 
JLxncuhire able to take care of your o wo intere f?+f ■ 

calling in the Government to help you?" > n ‘ v ' 
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In the year 1865 there -were 3117 coat mines in Great 
Britain, and 12 inspectors. A Yorkshire mine owner himself 
calculates (** Times,” 26th January, 1867), that putting on one 
side their office work, which absorbs all their time, each mine 
can be visited but once in ten years by an inspector. No 
wonder that explosions have increased progressively, both in 
number and extent (sometimes with a loss of 20 -300 men), 
during the last ten years. 

The very defective Act, passed in 1872, is the first that 
regulates the hours of labour of the children employed in 
mines, and makes exploiters and owners, to a certain extent, 
responsible for so-called accidents. 

The Royal Commission appointed in 1867, to inquire into 
the employment in agriculture of children, young persons, and 
women, has published some very important reports. Several 
attempts to apply the principles of the Factory Acts, but in a 
modified form, to agriculture have been made, but have so far 
resulted in complete failure. AH that I wish to draw attention 
to here is the existence of an irresistible tendency towards the 
general application of those principles. 

If the general extension of factory legislation to all trades 
for the purpose of protecting the working class both in mind 
and body has become inevitable, on the other hand, as we 
have already pointed out, that extension hastens on the 
general conversion of numerous isolated small industries into a 
few combined industries carried on upon a large scale ; it there- 
fore accelerates the concentration of capital and the exclusive 
predominance of the factory system. It destroys both the 
ancient and the transitional forms, behind which the dominion 
of capital is still in part concealed, and replaces them by the 
direct and open sway of capital; but thereby it also generalises 
the direct opposition to this sway. While in each individual 
workshop it enforces uniformity, regularity, order, and 
economy, it increases by the immense spur which the limi- 
tation and regulation of the working day give to technical 
improvement, the anarchy and the catastrophes of capitalist 
production as a whole, the intensity of labour, and the com- 
petition of machinery with the labourer. By the destruction of 


I 
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petty and domestic industries it destroys the last resort of 
“ redundant population,” and with it the sole remain 1 
safety-valve of the whole social mechanism. By maturing I 
material conditions, and the combination on a social scale 
the processes of production, it matures the contradictions a 
antagonisms of the capitalist form of production, and then 
provides, along with the elements for the formation of a n« 
society, the forces for exploding the old one.* 


SECTION 10. — MODERN INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


The revolution called forth by modem industry in agn’cuj 
ture, and in the social relations of agricultural producers, 
be investigated later on. In this place we shall merely 
cate a few results by way of anticipation. If the use ol 
machinery in agriculture is for the most part free from tw 
injurious physical effect it has on the factory operative, > B 
action in superseding the labourers is more intense, and nn® 
less resistance, as we shall see later in detail. In the counties 
of Cambridge and Suffolk, for example, the area of 
land has extended very much within the last 20 years (up w 
1868), while in the same period the rural population W 
diminished, not only relatively, but absolutely. In the Umt 
States it is as yet only virtually that agricultural m3C 
replace labourers; in other words, they allow of the cu 
vadon by the farmer of a larger surface, but do not a«u J 
expei the labourers employed. In 1861 the number of P ei ?°, 
occupied in England and Wales in the manufacture 0 fa, 
tural machines was 1034, whilst the number of agricu t 
labourers employed in the use of agricultural machines 


steam engines did not exceed 1205. ^ 

* Robert Oven, the father of Co-operarire Factories and Stores JS.WE 
remarked, in no way ihared the illusions of his folio wen with [t* fcf 

ice of these isolated elements of transformation, not only practically 
tory system the sole foundation of tits erprri/ntan, but also 
to be theoretically the starting point of the social resolution. JIrrr t 
fesso r of Political Economy in the Uairenity of Ieydrn, ipprars to M 

of this when, in bis “hlandboek ran praktbche Suatsbuishoudk ,m ”’ 
which reproduces all the platitudes of Tulgar economy, he strongly •"fP 
"-ft* sgainsr the hnory lyitrm (fur 41b CtrviiD edition we fp- * ,;> " 
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In the sphere of agriculture, modem industry has a more 
revolutionary effect than elsewhere, for this reason, that it 
annihilates the peasant, that bulwark of the old society, and 
replaces him by the wage labourer. Thus the desire for social 
changes, and the class antagonisms are brought to the same 
level in the country as in the towns. The irrational, old 
fashioned methods of agriculture are replaced by scientific 
ones. Capitalist production completely tears asunder the 
old bond of union which held together agriculture and manu- 
facture in their infancy. But at the same time it creates 
the material conditions for a higher synthesis in the future, 
viz., the union of agriculture and industry on the basis of the 
more perfected forms they have each acquired during their 
temporary separation. Capitalist production, by collecting the 
population in great centres, and causing an ever increasing 
preponderance of town population, on the one hand concen- 
trates the historical motive-power of society, on the other 
hand, it disturbs the circulation of matter between man and 
the soil, i.e., prevents the return to the soil of its elements con- 
sumed by man in the form of food and clothing ; it therefore 
violates the conditions necessary to lasting fertility of the 
soil. By this action it destroys at the same time the health 
of the town labourer and the intellectual life of the rural 
labourer . 1 But while upsetting the naturally grown condi- 
tions for the maintenance of that circulation of matter, it 
imperiously calls for Its restoration as a system, as a re- 
gulating law of social production, and under a form appro- 
priate to the full development of the human race. In agri- 
culture as in manufacture, the transformation of production 
under the sway of capital, means, at the same time, the 
martyrdom of the producer; the instrument of labour becomes 
the means of enslaving, exploiting, and impoverishing the 


* “ Yon divide the people into two hostile camps of clownish boon and emascu- 
lated dwarfs. Good heaven, I a nation divided into agricultural and commercial 
Inturats, calling itself sane, My, styling itself enhghtened and civilised, not only 
m vptte of, but in eminence of this monstrous and unnatural division." (Dand 
L rquhatt. I t. p. Ilf ) This paaiage shows, at one and the sum time, the 

of ttal kjad ofCftucam which knows how to judge and condemn 
the present, hut not how to comprehetid u. 
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labourer; the social combination and organization of labo 
[ processes is turned into an organised mode of crust 
out the workman's individual vitality, freedom, and ini 
pendence. The dispersion of the rural labourers overlap 
areas breaks their power of resistance while concentric 
increases that of the town operatives. In modem agricultui 
as in the urban industries, the increased productiveness ai 
quantity of the labour set in motion are bought at the cost 
laying waste and consuming by disease labour-power itse) 
Moreover, all progress in capitalistic agriculture is a progre 
in the art, not only of robbing the labourer, but of robbing di 
soil; all progress in increasing the fertility of the soil for 
. given time, is a progress towards ruining the lasting sources o 
that fertility. The more a country starts its development of 
the foundation of modem industry, like the United Sew* 
for example, the more rapid is this process of destruction. 

• See Liebig : “ Die Cbemie in ihrer Anwendung auf Agriculrax end 
Auflage, l86a," and especially the “ Einleitung in die NaturgtseHe do . 
in the lit Volume. To have developed from the point of view of Mtnnl 
the negative, u.. destructive ride of modern agriculture, ii one of Liebig 1 ^ 

merits. His lutnmary, too, of the history of agriculture, although not b« ^ 
gross errors, contains flashes of light. It is, however, to be regretted that 
tures on such hap-hazard assertions as the following: “By greater ptureny*.^ 
more frequent ploughing, the circulation of air in the interior of porous soil 
and the surface exposed to the action of the atmosphere is increased and *. ^ 
but it is easily seen that the increased yield of the land cannot be proporoo ^ 
the labour spent on that land, but increases in a much smaller P r0 P°£ £W ^ | . of 
law," adds Liebig, “ was first enunciated by John Stuart Mill in bis ” OD 
Pol. Eton.', Vol. I., p. 17, as follows: * That the produce of land -jj 

panbus, in a diminishiog ratio to the increase of the labourer* empjej*° ^ ^ 
here introduces in an erroneous form the law enunciated by Ricardo s j* ^ ^ 
since the ‘decrease of the labourers employed,’ kept even pace in E"g y 
advance of agriculture, the law discovered in, and applied to, England, con ^ 
application to that country, at all * vents), “ ' is the universal law of u ' 
dustry,’ This is very remarkable, since Mill was ignorant of the reason 0 ^ci 
(Liebig, J. c*> Bd. L, p. 14 J and Note.) Apart from Liebig’s wrong interp^ ^ 
the word “ labour," by which word he understands something quite “'ty* 0 . y |t»b 
political economy does, it is, in any case, " very remarkable “ that be 1 ^ 

Mr. John Stuart Mill the first propounder of a theory which w»* P? n w & 
James Anderson in A. Smith’s dap, and was repeated In various woe r [_iar*(* 
beginning of the 19th century, a theory which Malthus, that master 0 

(the whole of h a population theory is a 1 iumefan plagiarism). <*■ 

himself in iliy, which West developed at the same time as, and mfri” 

Anderson, which in the year 1*17 was connected by Ricardo »' __ W J 0 
theory of value, then made the round of the world as Ricardo 1 1' 
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Capitalist production, therefore, developes technology, and the 
combining together of various processes into a social whole, 
only by sapping the original sources of all wealth— the soil 
and the labourer. 

tiio wu vulgarised by James Mill, the father of John Stuart Mill; and which 
finally, was reproduced by John Stcart Mill and others, aa a dogma already quite 
common-place, and known to every school -boy. It cannot be denied that John 
Stuart Mill, owes his, at ill events, " remarkable" authority almoit entirely to such 
quit i pro-yvos 
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PART K 

The Production of Absolute 
and of Relative Surplus-Value 


CHAPTER XVI. 

ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE SURPLUS-VALUE. 

In considering the labour-process, we began (see Chapter V.) 
by treating it in the abstract, apart from its historical fort" • 
as a process between man and nature. We there *tif< ’ • 
p. r6o: " If we examine the whole labour-process, from 
point of view of its result, it is plain that both the insfrumen 
and the subject of labour are means of production, _ 
the labour itself is productive labour.” And in Not® 3, »' 
page, we further added: " This method of determining, f ’ 
the standpoint of the labour-process alone, what is pn* 
labour, is by no means directly applicable to the ca« e c ^ 
capitalist process of production." We now procee< f<i 
further development of this subject. _ nll'is 

So far as the labour-process is purely individual, * ne J ^ 
same labourer unites in himself all the functions, that > ^ 

become separated. When an individual appropria^’ , , 

objects for his livelihood!, no one controls him but m f 
Afterwards he is controlled by others. A sin^.e man , 
operate upon r.arure without calling his own m«sc * 1,1 
under the control of his own brain. As in the n Jfl ' 
head and hand wait upon each other, so the f *-r ^ 
trir.es the Lbcur of the hand with that of the head. l * “ { s 
they part company and even become deadly f**- jV € i j/t** 

ceaac* to be the d.rect prod act of the ind.« in " ' 
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a social product, produced in common by a collective labourer, 
t.e., by a combination of workmen, each of whom takes only a 
part, greater or less, in the manipulation of the subject of their 
labour. As the co-opemive character of the labour-process 
becomes more and moremarked,so,as a necessary consequence, 
does our notion of productive labour, and of its agent the pro- 
ductive labourer, become extended. In order to labour pro- 
ductively, it is no longer necessary for you to do manual work 
yourself; enough, if you are an organ of the collective labourer, 
and perform one of its subordinate functions. The first defini- 
tion given above of productive labour, a definition deduced 
from the very nature of the production of material objects, still 
remains correct for the collective labourer, considered as a whole. 
But it no longer holds good for each member taken individually. 

On the other hand, however, our notion of productive labour 
becomes narrowed. Capitalist production is not merely the 
production of commodities, it is essentially the production of 
surplus-value. The labourer produce*, not for himself, but for 
capital . It no Ion gcr suffices, therefore, that he should simply 
produce. He must produce surplus-value. That labourer 
alone is productive, who produces surplus-value for the capita- 
list, and thus works for the self-expansion of capital. If vre 
may rake an example from outside the sphere of production 
of material objects, a schoolmaster is a productive labourer 
when, in addition to belabouring the heads of hi* scholars, he 
work* like a horse to enrich the school proprietor. That the 
latter has laid out his capital in a teaching factory, instead of in 
a sausage factory, does not alter the relation. 1 lence the notion 
of a productive labourer implies rot merely a relation between 
work and useful effect, between labourer and product of labour, 
but also a specific, social relation of production, a relation that 
has sprung up historically and stamps the labourer as the 
direct means of creating surplus-value. To be a productive 
labourer is, therefore, not a piece of luck, but a misfortune. 
In Book IV. which treats of the history of the theory, it will 
be more clearly seen, that the production of surplus-value has 
*t all times been made, by classical political economists, the 
distinguishing characteristic of the productive labourer. Hence 
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their definition of a productive labourer changes with their 
comprehension of the nature of surplus-value. Thus the 
Physiocrats insist that only agricultural labour is productive 
since that alone, they say, yields a surplus-value. And tier 
say so because, with them, surplus-value has no existence 
except in the form of rent. 

The prolongation of the working day beyond the point if 
which the labourer would have produced just an equivalent 
for the value of his labour-power, and the appropriation of 
that surplus-labour by capital, this is production of absolute 
surplus-value. It forms the general groundwork of the capita* 
list system, and the starting point for the production of relative 
surplus-value. The latter presupposes that the working darts 
already divided into two parts, necessary labour, and surplus- 
labour. In order to prolong the surplus-labour, the neces»7 
labour is shortened by methods whereby the equivalent f<* 
the wages is produced in less time. The production of 
solute surplus-value turns exclusively upon the length of I f 

working day; the production of relative surplus-value, revou* 
tionises out and out the technical processes of labour, and j* 
composition of society. It therefore presupposes a spec • 
mode, the capitalist mode of production, a mode which, * 
with its methods, means, and conditions, arises and develop” 
itself spontaneously on the foundation afforded by the fo | | rr 
subjection of labour to capital. In the course of this dev' op* 
ment, the formal subjection is replaced by the real subject! 
of labour to capital. , , 

It will suffice merely to refer to certain intermediate o ^ 
in which surplus-labour is not extorted by direct com .? U 
from the producer, nor the producer himself yet forma f 
jetted to capital. In such forms capital has not yet 
the direct control of the labour-process. By the side 
pendent producers who carry on their handicrafts an *« 
turc in the traditional old-fashioned way, there ‘ f,n 
usurer or the merchant, with his usurer’s capital or mere • ■ 
capital, feeding on them like a parasite. The prrdomw*"^* ^ 
a society, of this form of exploitation excludes the cap 1 
mode of production; to which mode, however, thi* 
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a question of raising the rate of surplus-value. Assuming that 
labour-power is paid for at its value, we are confronted by this 
alternative: given the productiveness of labour and its normal 
intensity, the rate of surplus-value can be raised only by the 
actual prolongation of the working day; on the other hand, 
given the length of the working day, that rise can be effected 
only by a change in the relative magnitudes of the components 
of the working day, viz., necessary labour and surplus-labour; 
a change which, if the wages are not to fall below the valued 
labour-power, presupposes a change either in the productive- 
ness or in the intensity of the labour. 

If the labourer wants all his time to produce the necessary 
means of subsistence for himself and his race, he has no time 
left in which to work gratis for others. Without a certain de- 
gree of productiveness in his labour, he has no such superfluous 
time at his disposal; without such superfluous brae, no 
surplus-labour, and therefore no capitalists, no slave-owners, no 
feudal lords, in one word, no class of large proprietors. 1 

Thus we may say that surplus-value rests on a naturai 
basis; but this is permissible only in the very general sense, 
that there is no natural obstacle absolutely preventing one man 
from disburdening himself of the labour requisite for his own 
existence, and burdening another with it, any more, f° r m ' 
stance, than unconquerable natural obstacles prevent one nvj n 
from eating the flesh of another. 1 No mystical ideas Dt“* * 
any way be connected, as sometimes happens, with this 1 
torically developed productiveness of labour. It is only 
men have raised themselves above the rank of animals, w 
therefore their labour has been to some extent s° c ‘ a ' 
that a state of things arises in which the surplus- 2 j 

of the one becomes a condition of existence for the o 
At the dawn of civilisation the productiveness aCC 5 u . 
by labour is small, but so too are the wants w 
develop with and by the means of satisfying ^ ^ ^ 


a distinct class. “ ‘HfLfcwr 

,. w sod.) 

produce his own food, there could be do property- 

ibah* 


* '‘The very existence of the master-capitalists, as a distinct class, labour 
the productiveness of industry." (Ramsay, L c. p. sod.) If t*t _ 


stone, 1. c. p. >4, i, t 
• According to a recent cilcuLtion, there are jet at least 4,ooofioo 
tho« parts of the earth which have already been explored. 
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Further, at that early period, the portion of society that lives 
on the labour of others is infinitely small compared with the 
mass of direct producers. Along with the progress in the 
productiveness of labour, that small portion of society in- 
creases both absolutely and relatively.* Besides, capital with 
its accompanying relations springs up from an economic soil 
that is the product of a long process of development. The 
productiveness of labour that serves as its foundation and 
starting point, is a gift, not of nature, but of a history embrac- 
ing thousands of centuries. 

Apart from the degree of development, greater or less, in the 
form of social production, the productiveness of labour is fet- 
tered by physical conditions. These are all referable to the 
constitution of man himself (race, See.), and to surrounding na- 
ture. The external physical conditions fall into two great 
economical classes, (1) Natural wealth in means of subsistence, 
i.e., a fruitful soil, waters teeming with fish, Sc c., and (2), 
natural wealth in the instruments of labour, such as waterfalls, 
navigable rivers, wood, metal, coal, &c. At the dawn of 
civilisation, it is the first class that turns the scale; at a higher 
stage of development, it is the second. Compare, for example, 
England with India, or in ancient times, Athens and Corinth 
with the shores of the Black Sea. 

The fewer the number of natural wants imperatively calling 
for satisfaction, and the greater the natural fertility of the soil 
and the favourableness of the climate, so much less is the 
labour-time necessary for the maintenance and reproduction of 
the producer. So much greater therefore can be the excess of 
his labours for others over his labour for himself- Diodorus 
long ago remarked this in relation to the ancient Egyptians. 
** It is altogether incredible how little trouble and expense the 
bringing up of their children causes them. They cook for 
them the first simple food at hand; they also give them the 
lower part of the papyrus stem to cat, so far as it can be 
toasted in the fire, and the roots and stalks of marsh plants, 

1 ** Among the srild Indians in America, almost ererpthing is the labourer's, 79 
farts of a hundred are to be put upon the account of labour- In England, perhaps 
the labourer has not J.” (The Advantages of the East India Trade. d.e, f. 7 j,) 

Capuai j* 
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which form the physical basis for the social division of labour, 
and which, by changes in the natural surroundings, spur man 
on to the multiplication of his wants, his capabilities, his 
means and modes of labour. It is the necessity of bringing a 
natural force under the control of society, of economising, of 
appropriating or subduing it on a large scale by the work of 
man’s hand, that first plays the decisive part in the history of 
industry. Examples are, the irrigation works in Egypt, 1 Lom- 
bardy, Holland, or in India and Persia where irrigation by 
means of artificial canals, not only supplies the soil with the 
water indispensable to it, but also carries down to it, in the 
shape of sediment from the hills, mineral fertilizers. The 
secret of the flourishing state of industry in Spain and Sicily 
under the dominion of the Arabs lay in their irrigation works.’ 

Favourable natural conditions alone, give us only the possi- 
bility, never the reality, of surplus-labour, nor, consequently, 
of surplus-value and a surplus-product. The result of differ- 
ence in the natural conditions of labour is this, that the same 
quantity of labour satisfies, in different countries, a different 
mass of requirements,? consequently, that under circumstances 

« The necessity for predicting the rise and fill of the Nile created Egyptian as- 
tronomy, and with it the dominion of the pnrsb, aa directors of agriculture. I * 
solstice est le moment de I'annfe oh commence la erne du Nil, et celui que les 
EgyptieUs ont du observer ^vec le plus cTatteniiou . . . C’itait cette annte (ropique 
qu’d leur importait de marquee pour ae dinger dans leurs operations agricoles IIs 
durent done chercher dsns le ciel un signe apparent de son rctour " (Cuvier : D»- 
cours but les revolutions du globe, «d. Hoefer. Paris, 1 86 y, p. 141 ) 

» One of the material bases of the power of the state over the small disconnected 
producing organisms in India, was the regnlation of the water supply. The Mahome- 
tan rulers of India understood this better than their English successors. It is enough 
to recall to mind the famine of 1S66, which cost the lives of more than a million 
Hindoos in the district of Onssa, in the Bengal presidency. 

> " There are no two countries which furnish an equal number of the necessaries of 
life in equal plenty, and with the same quantity of labour. Men’s wants increase or 
diminish with the severity or trmperateness of the climate they live in j consequently, 
the proportion of trade which the inhabitants of different countries are obliged to 
carry on through necessity cannot be the same, nor is it practicable to ascertain tbe 
degree of variation farther than by the degrees of Heat and Cold ; from whence one 
may make this general conclusion, that the quantity of labour required for a certain 
number of people is greatest in cold climates, and least in hot odcs! for m tbe former 
men not only want more clothes, but the earth more cultivating than in tbe latter.” 
(An Essay on the Governing Causes of the Natural Rate of Interest. Load, ryy o p. 
to.) The author of this epoch-making anonymous work is J. Massey. Home took 
his theory of interest from it. 
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in other respects analogous, the necessary labour-time is differ- 
ent. These conditions affect surplus-labour only as natural 
limits, by fixing the points at which labour for others can 
begin. In proportion as industry advances, these natural 
limits recede. In the midst of our West European society, 
where the labourer purchases the right to work ‘for his own 
livelihood only by paying for it in surplus-labour, the idea 
easily takes root that it is an inherent quality of human labour 
to furnish a surplus-product.* But consider, for example, 43 
inhabitant of the eastern islands of the Asiatic Archipelago, 
where sago grows wild in the forests. “ When the inhabitants 
have convinced themselves, by boring a hole in the tree, that 
the pith is ripe, the trunk is cut down and divided into several 
pieces, the pith is extracted, mixed with water and filtered: 
it is then quite fit for use as sago. One tree commonly yields 
3 oo lbs., and occasionally 500 to 600 lbs. There, then, people 
go into the forests, and cut bread for themselves, just as Wlt 


with 

bread- 


us they cut firewood.”* Suppose now such an eastern - 
cutter requires 12 working hours a week for the satisfaction 0 
all his wants. Nature’s direct gift to him is plenty of le^ 
time. Before he can apply this leisure time productively >° r 
himself, a whole series of historical events is required; bpiots 
he spends it in surplus-Jabour for strangers, compulsion > 
necessary. If capitalist production were introduced, the bon 
fellow would perhaps have to work six days a week, in 0 f 
to appropriate to himself the product of one working 
The bounty of Nature does not explain why he would 
have to work 6 days a week, or why he must furnish y? 
of surplus-labour. It explains only why his necessary la 
time would be limited to one day a week. But in n0 . 
would his surplus-product arise from some occult qu 
inherent in human labour. • 1 rro- 

Thus, not only does the historicaily developed social y 
ductiveness of labour, but also its natural productive 
appear to be productiveness of the capital with w c 
labour is incorporated. - 

* “ Cluque tnrail doit (thi* appear, al» to be pan of the droit* e* 

citoyen) {auser on earfdant/' Proudhon. _. t , - iff- 

* F. Shotnri “ Die Erdc, die Pflanze tiod dee Menacb, z. Ed. Ltif 1 - ** 
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Ricardo never concerns himself about the origin of surplus- 
value. He treats it as a thing inherent in the capitalist mode 
of production, which mode, in his eyes, is the natural form of 
social production. Whenever he discusses the productiveness 
of labour, he seeks in it, not the cause of surplus-value, but 
the cause that determines the magnitude of that value. On 
the other hand, his school has openly proclaimed the produc- 
tiveness of labour to be the originating cause of profit (read: 
Surplus-value). This at all events is a progress as against the 
mercantilists who, on their side, derived the excess of the price 
over the cost of production of the product, from the act of 
exchange, from the product being sold above its value. Never- 
theless, Ricardo’s school simply shirked the problem, they did 
not solve it. In fact these bourgeois economists instinctively 
saw, and rightly so, that it is very dangerous to stir too deeply 
the burning question of the origin of surplus-value. But what 
are we to think of John Stuart Mill, who, half a century after 
Ricardo, solemnly claims superiority over the mercantilists, by 
clumsily repeating the wretched evasions of Ricardo’s earliest 
vulgarisers ? 

Mill says: " The cause of profit is that labour produces more 
than is required for its support.” So far, nothing but the old 
story; but Mill wishing to add something of his own, pro- 
ceeds: “To vary the form of the theorem; the reason why 
capital yields a profit, is because food, clothing, materials and 
tools, last longer than the time which was required to produce 
them.” He here confounds the duration of labour-time with 
the duration of its products. According to this view, a baker 
whose product lasts only a day, could never extract from his 
workpeople the same profit, as a machine maker whose pro- 
ducts endure for 20 years and more. Of course it is very true, 
that if a bird’s nest did not last longer than the time it takes 
in building, birds would have to do without nests. 

This fundamental truth once established, Mill establishes 
his own superiority over the mercantilists, “ We thus see,” 
he proceeds, “ that profit arises, not from the incident of ex- 
change, but from the productive power of labour; and the 
general profit of the country is always what the productive 
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power of labour makes it, whether any exchange takes place 
or not. If there were no division of employments, there would 
be no buying or selling, but there would still be profit.” for 
Mill then, exchange, buying and selling, those general condi- 
tions of capitalist production, are but an incident, and there 
would always be profits even without the purchase and sale 
of labour-power! 

“ If,*’ he continues, “ the labourers of the country collectively 
produce twenty per cent more than their wages, profits will be 
twenty per cent, whatever prices may or may not be.” This 
is, on the one hand, a rare bit of tautology; for if labourers 
produce a surplus-value of 20 % for the capitalist, his 
will be to the total wages of the labourers as 20:100. 
the other hand, it is absolutely false to say that " profits wi 
be 20 %.” They will always be less, because they-are os- 
culated upon the sum total of the capital advanced. «> 0 
example, the capitalist have advanced £500, of which 44®° 1 
laid out in means of production and £100 in wages, ana 1 
rate of surplus-value be 20 %, the rate of profit will be 20: 5 

4 % and not 20 %. . . 

Then follows a splendid example of Mill's method ot n ^ 
ling the different historical forms of social production, 
assume, throughout, the state of things which, w ere 
labourers and capitalists are separate classes, prevails, wi 
exceptions, universally; namely, that the capitalist a 
the whole expenses, including the entire remuneration 
labourer.” Strange optical illusion to see everywhere 
of things which as yet exists only exceptionally on our ea 
But let us finish— Mill is willing to concede, that M • 
do so is not a matter of inherent necessity. On W 
trary: ” the labourer might wait, tint,] the productloa . i 
plete, for all that part of hia wage, which exceed. « e " j 
saries; and even for the whole, it he ha. fu»* 
sufficient for hi. temporary support. But m the M 
the labourer i. to that extent really a capitalist in the c«» .. 

by supplying a portion of the fund, necessary for anfi i 
on.” Mill might have gone further and have added, tM ^ 
labourer who advances to himself not only the neceiw 

• For .hr «tb tinaaai ***** 
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life but also the means of production, is in reality nothing but 
his own wage-labourer. He might also have said that the 
American peasant proprietor is but a serf who does enforced 
labour for himself instead of for his lord. 

After thus proving dearly, that even if capitalist production 
had no existence, still it would always exist, Mill is consistent 
enough to show, on the contrary, that it has no existence, even 
when it does exist. “ And even in the former case " (when the 
workman is a wage labourer to whom the capitalist advances 
all the necessaries of life, he the labourer), “ may be looked 
upon in the same light," (t.e., as a capitalist), " since, contribu- 
ting his labour at less than the market price, (1) he may be 
regarded as lending the difference (?) to his employer and 
receiving it back with interest, &c.”« In reality, the labourer 
advances his labour gratuitously to the capitalist during, say 
one week, in order to receive the market price at the end of 
the week, &c.» and it is this which, according to Mill, trans- 
forms him into a capitalist. On the level plain, simple mounds 
look like hills; and the imbecile flatness of the present bour- 
geoisie is to be measured by the altitude of its great intellects. 


CHAPTER XVII 

CHANGES OF MAGNITUDE IN THE PRICE OF 
LABOUR-POWER AND IN SURPLUS-VALUE 

The value of labour-power is determined by the value of the 
necessaries of life habitually required by the average labourer. 
The quantity of these necessaries is known at any given epoch 
of a given society, and can therefore be treated as a constant 
magnitude. What changes, is the value of this quantity. 
There are, besides, two other factors that enter into the de- 
termination of the value of labour-power. One, the expenses 

■ J. St. M 3 L Principle of PoL Eton. Lond iS6S, p. 151-53 passim. 
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of (lotlopinf; that power, which expenses vary with the modi 
of production; the other, its natural diversity, the differenct 
between the labour-power of men and women, of children and 
adults. The employment of these different sorts of labour- 
power, an employment which is, in its turn, made necessary by 
the mode of production, makes a great difference in the costof 
maintaining the family of the labourer, and in the value of the 
labour-power of the adult male. Both there factors, however, 
are excluded in the following investigation.* 

I assume (i) that commodities are sold at their value; (t) 
that the price of labour-power rises occasionally above its 
value, but never sinks below it. 

On this assumption we have seen that the relative magnitudes 
of surplus-value and of price of labour-power are determined 
by three circumstances; (t) the length of the working day, or 
the extensive magnitude of labour; (2) the normal intensity of 
labour, its intensive magnitude, whereby a given quantity of 
labour is expended in a given time; (3) the productiveness ot 
labour, whereby the same quantum of labour yields, in a g iv f n 
time, a greater or less quantum of product, dependent on the 
degree of development in the conditions of production. * CI 7 
different combinations are dearly possible, according as oneo 
the three factors is constant and two variable, or two constan 
and one variable, or lastly, all three simultaneously vanib c. 
And the number of these combinations is augmented by 
fact that, when these factors simultaneously vary, the ainoun 
and direction of their respective variations may differ- n 
what follows the chief combinations alone are considered. 

I. Length of the Working day and intensity of labour consul*' 
Productiveness oj labour variable. 

On these assumptions the value of labour-power, and the 
magnitude of surplus-value, are determined by three 
(1.) A working day of given length always creates th** 
amount of value, no matter how the productiveness or la > 

< The case considered at pages joj-joS & here of course omitted. (So* ^7 
of third edition.) 
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and, with it, the mass of the product, and the price of each 
single commodify produced, may vary. 

If the value created by a working day of 12 hours be, say, 
six shillings, then, although the mass of the articles produced 
varies with the productiveness oflabour, the only result is that 
the value represented by six shillings is spread over a greater 
or less number of articles. 

(2.) Surplus-value and the value of labour-power vary in 
opposite directions. A variation in the productiveness of 
labour, its increase or diminution, causes a variation in the 
opposite direction in the value of labour-power, and in the 
same direction in surplus-value. 

The value created by a working day of 1 2 hours is a constant 
quantity, say, six shillings. This constant quantity is the sum 
of the surplus-value plus the value of the labour-power, which 
latter value the labourer replaces by an equivalent. It is 
self-evident, that if a constant quantity consist of two parts, 
neither of them can increase without the other diminishing. 
Let the two parts at starting be equal; 3 shillings value of 
labour-power, 3 shillings surplus-value. Then the value of 
the labour-power cannot rise from three shillings to four, with- 
out the surplus-value falling from three shillings to two; and 
the surplus-value cannot rise from three shillings to four, 
without the value of labour-power falling from three shillings 
to two. Under these circumstances, therefore, no change can 
take .place in the absolute magnitude, either of the surplus- 
value, or of the value of labour-power, without a simultaneous 
change in their relative magnitudes, x.;., relatively to each 
other. It is impossible for them to rise or fall simultaneously. 

Further, the value of labour-power cannot fall, and con- 
sequently surplus-value cannot rise, without a rise in the pro- 
ductiveness of labour. For instance, in the above case, the 
value of the labour-power cannot sink from three shillings 
to two, unless an increase in the productiveness of labour 
makes it possible to produce in 4 hours the same quantity of 
necessaries as previously required 6 hours to produce. On 
the other hand, the value of the labour-power cannot rise 
from three shillings to four, without a decrease in the pro- 
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ductiveness of labour, whereby eight hours become requi 
to produce the same quantity of necessaries, for.the product 
of which six hours previously sufficed. It follows from tl 
that an increase in the productiveness of labour causes a I 
in the value of labour-power and a consequent rise in surpli 
value, while, on the other hand, a decrease in such produce 1 
ness causes a rise in the value of labour-power, and a M 
surplus-value. 

In formulating this law, Ricardo overlooked one circui 
stance; although a change in the magnitude of the surpfus-vali 
or surplus-labour causes a change in the opposite direction i 
the magnitude of the value of labour-power, or in the quantit 
of necessary labour, it by no means follows that they vaiy in th 
same proportion. They do increase or diminish by the «® 
quantity. But their proportional increase or diminution ie 
pends on their original magnitudes before the change in tw 
productiveness of labour took place. If the value of the labour 
power be 4 shillings, or the necessary labour-time 8 hours, and 
the surplus-value be 2 shillings, or the surplus-labour 4 h° ur *» 
and if, in consequence of an increase in the productiveness 0 
labour, the value of the labour-power fall to 3 shillings, or the 
necessary labour to 6 hours, the surplus-value will rise W 3 
shillings, or the surplus-labour to 6 hours. The same quantity 
1 shilling or 2 hours, is added in one case and subtracted in 
the other. But the proportional change of magnitude is 
different in each case. While the value of the labour-po 
falls from 4 shillings to 3, *.*., by J or 25 %, the surplus-va u 
rises from 2 shillings to 3, />., by { or $0 %■ It *® ere . 
follows that the proportional increase or diminution in surp ^ 
value, consequent on a given change in the productiveness ^ 
labour, depends on the original magnitude of that pot 0 ®”, 
the working day which embodies itself in surp/tw-vtwe, 
smaller that portion, the greater is the proportional c s • 
the greater that portion, the less is the proportional ‘ ?e , 
(3.) Increase or diminution in surplus-value is always . ^ 
quent on, and never the cause of, the corresponding 
lion or increase in the value of labour-power. 1 

. . . 4j.i1!*>. 

• To tills third Uw McCulloch bu nude, traoogW other* la* 
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Since the working-day is constant in magnitude, and is 
represented by a value of constant magnitude, since, to every 
variation in the magnitude of surplus-value, there corresponds 
an inverse variation in the value of labour-power, and since 
the value of labour-power cannot change, except in consequence 
of a change in the productiveness of labour, it clearly follows, 
under these conditions, that every change of magnitude in 
surplus-value arises from an inverse change of magnitude in the 
value of labour-power. If, then, as we have already seen, there 
can be no change of absolute magnitude in the value of labour- 
power, and in surplus-value, unaccompanied by a change in 
their relative magnitudes, so now it follows that no change in 
their relative magnitudes is possible, without a previous change 
in the absolute magnitude of the value of labour-power. 

According to the third law, a change in the magnitude of 
surplus-value, presupposes a movement in the value of labour- 
power, which movement is brought about by a variation in the 
productiveness of labour. The limit of this change is given by 
the altered value of labour-power. Nevertheless, even when 
circumstances allow the law to operate, subsidiary movements 
may occur. For example: if in consequence of the increased 
productiveness of labour, the value of labour-power fall from 4 
shillings to 3, or the necessary labour-time from 8 hours to 6, 
the price of labour-power may possibly not fall below 3s. 8d., 
3s. 6d., or 3s. 2d., and the surplus-value consequently not rise 
above 3s. 4d., 3s. 6d., or 3s. iod. The amount of this fall, the 
lowest limit of which is 3 shillings (the new value of labour- 
power), depends on the relative weight, which the pressure of 
capital on the one side, and the resistance of the labourer on 
the other, throws into the scale. 

The value of labour-power is determined by the value of a 

that a rise in surplus-value, unaccompanied by a fall in the value of labour-power, 
can occur through the abolition of tarn* payable by the capitalist. The abolition of 
such taxes mate* no change whatever in the quantity of surplus-value that the capi- 
talut extorts at lint-hand from the labourer. It alters only the proportion in which 
that surplus-value is divided between himself and third persons. It consequently 
makes no alteration whatever in the relation between surplus-value and value of 
labour-power. McCulloch’s exception therefore proves only his misapprehension of 
the rule, a misfortune that as often* happens to him in the vulgarisation of Ricardo, 
as It does to J. B. Say in the vulgarisation of Adam Smith. 
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{hr « .? pin Mnlw (ifcrwtv l><- j shillings, and the scrpha* 
£»?▼ ua 6 fm.r«, then if the productiveness of labour wet* 
*!» ubfed wi'hout rtl'ermi* the ratio of necessary labour to 
*u?f'fu**fj!>ouf i there would be r.o change of magnitude ia 
surplus-value 4n«! price of labour-power. The only result 
wwu’d l* chat each of them would represent twice as tcioj 
wie-vduc» a» before; theie mc-valuet being twice as cheap* 5 
before. Although laf-our -power would be unchanged in F nce » 
it would be above i:i value. If, however, the price of labour- 
power had fallen, r.oe to t*. fid., the lowest possible point con- 
stirent with its new value, but to :s. led. or 2 s. ficL, still ti» 
lower price would represent an increased mass of occessir.cs. 
In this way it is possible with an increasing productiveness or 
labour, for the price of labour-power to keep on falling* *" 
jet this fall to be accompanied by a constant growth in 
mass of the labourer’s means of subsistence. But even in su 
case, the fall in the swluc of labour-power would cause a com^ 
sponding rise of surplus-value, and thus the abyss 1*^^° 
labourer’s position and that of the capitalist would cep 
widening. 1 , 

Ricardo was the first who accurately formulated the tow* 
laws we have above stated. But he falls into the fol °^= 
errors: (i) he looks upon the special conditions under w 
these laws hold good as the general and sole conditions^ 
capitalist production. He knows no change, either w 
length of the working day, or in the intensity of labour, 

• “ UVn «a alteration ukej place in the produetireoMa of industry! . 

leu ii nrodurrd bv a pi Tea auanpty of labour and capita 1 . r‘ 


g« map obviously Tory, whilst 
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(" Outline* of Political Economy, Ax., p. Sj.) 
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sequently with him there can be only one variable factor, viz., 
the productiveness of labour; (2), and this errors vitiates his 
analysts much more than (r), he has not, any more than have 
the other economists, investigated surplus-value as such, i.e., in- 
dependently of its particular forms, such as profit, rent, &c. He 
therefore confounds together the laws of the rate of surplus- 
value and the laws of the rate of profit. The rate of profit is, 
as we have already said, the ratio of the surplus-value to the 
total capital advanced; the rate of surplus-value is the ratio 
of the surplus-value to the variable part of that capital. 
Assume that a capital C of CS°° ‘ s made up of raw material, 
instruments of labour, &c. (c) to the amount of £400; and of 
wages (v) to the amount of £100; and further, that the surplus- 
value (s) = j£too. Then we have rate of surplus-value | a 
— 100 %. But the rate of profit £ — ^ = 20 %. It 
is, besides, obvious that the rate of profit may depend on 
circumstances that in no way affect the rate of surplus-value. 
I shall show in Book III. that, with a given rate of surplus- 
value, we may have any number of rates of profit, and that 
various rates of surplus-value may, under given conditions, 
express themselves in a single rate of profit. 


II. IF orking-day constant. Productiveness of labour constant. 

Intensity oj labour variable. 

Increased intensity of labour means increased expenditure 
of labour in a given time. Hence a working-day of more 
intense labour i3 embodied in more products than is one of less 
intense labour, the length of each day being the same. In- 
creased productiveness of labour also, it is true, will supply 
more products in a given working-day. But in this latter case, 
the value of each single product falls, for it costs less labour 
than before; in the former case, that value remains unchanged, 
for each article costs the same labour as before. Here we have 
an increase in the number of products, unaccompanied by a 
fall In their individual prices: as their number increases, so 
does the sum of their prices. But in the case of increased 
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productiveness, a given value is spread over a greater massi 
products. Hence the length of the working-day being cm 
stant, a day’s labour of increased intensity will be incorporate 
in an increased value, and, the value of money remaining xa 
changed, in more money. The value created varies with th 
extent to which the intensity of labour deviates from fc 
normal intensity in the society. A given working-day, there- 
fore, no longer creates a constant, but a variable value; in s 
day of 12 hours of ordinary intensity, the value created is, sij 
6 shillings, but with increased intensity, the value created may 
be 7, 8, or more shillings. It is clear that, if the value created 
by a day’s labour increases from, say, 6 to 8 shillings, then the 
two parts into which this value is divided, viz., price of labour- 
power and surplus-value, may both of them increase simul- 
taneously, and either equally or unequally. They may both 
simultaneously increase from 3 shillings to 4. Here, the nse 
in the price of labour-power does not necessarily imply that 
the price has risen above the value of labour-power. On the 
contrary, the rise in price may be accompanied by a 6“ w 
value. This occurs whenever the rise in the price of labour- 
power does not compensate for its increased wear and tear. 

We know that, with transitory exceptions, a change in the 
productiveness of labour does not cause any change in * 
value of labour-power, nor consequently in the magnitude 0 
surplus-value, unless the products of the industries affected are 
articles habitually consumed by the labourers. In the 
case this condition no longer applies. For when the van 3 0 
is either in the duration or in the intensity of labour, er * 
always a corresponding change in the magnitude of the ** 
created, independently of the nature of the article in w 
that value is embodied. 

If the intensity of labour were to increase simultaneous; 
and equally in every branch of industry, then , , n ^”\ f or 
higher degree of intensity would become the normal degre 
the society, and would therefore cease to be taken aCCOun_ 
But still, even then, the intensity of labour would be ante 
in different countries, and would modify the intern* 
application of the law of value. The more intense vior 
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day of one nation would be represented by a greater sum of 
money than would the less intense day of another nation.* 


III. Productiveness and Intensity oj labour constant. length 
oj the working-day variable. 

The working-day may vary in two ways. It may be made 
either longer or shorter. From our present data, and within 
the limits of the assumptions made on p. 528 we obtain the 
following laws: 

(r.) The working-day creates a greater or less amount of 
value in proportion to its length — thus, a variable and not a 
constant quantity of value. 

(2.) Every change in the relation between the magnitudes 
of surplus value and of the value of labour-power arises from 
a change in the absolute magnitude of the surplus-labour, and 
consequently of the surplus-value. 

(3.) The absolute value of labour-power can change only in 
consequence of the reaction exercised by the prolongation of 
surplus-labour upon the wear and tear of labour-power. Every 
change in this absolute value is therefore the effect, but never 
the cause, of a change in the magnitude of surplus-value. 

We begin with the case in which the working-day is 
shortened. 

(1.) A shortening of the working-day under the conditions 
given above, leaves the value of labour-power, and with it, the 
necessary labour-time, unaltered. It reduces the surplus- 
labour and surplus-value. Along with the absolute magnitude 
of the latter, its relative magnitude also falls, i.e., its magnitude 
relatively to the value of labour-power whose magnitude re- 
mains unaltered. Only by lowering the price of labour-power 
below its value could the capitalist save himself harmless. 

1 “ All things being equal, the English manufacturer can turn oat a considerably 
larger amount of work in a given time than a foreign manufacturer, to much as to 
counterbalance the difference of the worktng-dayi, between So hour* a week here, 
and ya or So elsewhere.” (Rep. of Imp. of Fact, foe jirt Oct. i*jj» p. (j > The 
moat infallible cneans for reducing this qualitative difference bet wen the English 
and Continental working hour would he a law ihortemng quantitatively the length 

of the working-day in Continental factorial. 
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■A 1 J the usual arguments against the shortening of the 
working-day, assume that it takes place under the conditions 
svc have here supposed to exist; but in reality the very con- 
trary is the case: a change in the productiveness and intensity 
of labour either precedes, or immediately follows, a shortening 
of the working-day.* 

(2.) Lengthening of the working-day. Let the necessay 
labour-time be 6 hours, or the value of labour-power 3 shillings 
also let the surplus-labour be 6 hours or the surplus-value j 
shillings. The whole working-day then amounts to 12 hours 
and is embodied in a value of 6 shillings. If, now, the working- 
day be lengthened by 2 hours and the price of labour-power 
remain unaltered, the surplus-value increases both absolutely 
and relatively. Although there is no absolute change in the 
value of labour-power, it suffers a relative fall. Under the 
conditions assumed in I. there could not be a change of rebt&z 
magnitude in the value of labour-power without a change*® 
its absolute magnitude. Here, on the contrary, the changed* 
relative magnitude in the value of labour-power is the result of 
the change of absolute magnitude in surplus-value. 

Since the value in which a day’s labour is embodied, increases 
with the length of that day, it is evident that the surplus' 
value and the price of labour-power may simultaneously »* 
crease, either by equal or unequal quantities. This sun ' 
taneous increase is therefore possible in two cases, one, 
actual lengthening of the working-day, the other, an '° cr f^ 
in the intensity of labour unaccompanied by such lengthening 
When the working-day is prolonged, the price of la y ^ 
power may fall below its value, although that price be no 11 ”® 
ally unchanged or even rise. The value of a days la 0 
power, is, as will be remembered, estimated from its no 
average duration, or from the normal duration of life 2771 , 

the labourers, and from corresponding normal transforms* 1 ^ 
of organised bodily matter into motion, 1 in conformity ^ 

» "There' are compensating circumstances .... which the 
Hoars' Act has brought to light.” (Fep. of Itup. of Fact for tit ***■/*},/)*, art 
* " The amount of labour which a man had undergone in the _ ,kicb 

might be approximately arrived at by an examination of the thymic ,-uk# 

A I.— iC. s- 1.1. Lwt„ forms in matter indicating the soanor 

le Correlation of Physical Forces. 1 
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nature of man. Up to a certain point, the increased wear and 
tear of labour-power, inseparable from a lengthened working- 
day, may be compensated by higher wages. But beyond this 
point the wear and tear increases in geometrical progression, 
and every condition suitable for the normal reproduction and 
functioning of labour-power is suppressed. The price of 
labour-power and the degree of its exploitation cease to be 
commensurable quantities. 


IV. Simultaneous variations in the duration , productiveness, 
and intensity oj labour. 

It is obvious that a large number of combinations are here 
possible. Any two of the factors may vary and the third 
remain constant, or all three may vary at once. They may 
vary either in the same or in different degrees, in the same or in 
opposite directions, with the result that the variations counter- 
act one another, either wholly or in part. Nevertheless the 
analysis of every possible case is easy in view of the results 
given in I., II., and III.'* The effect of every possible combin- 
ation may be found by treating each factor in turn as variable, 
and the other two constant for the time being. We shall, 
therefore, notice, and that briefly, but two important cases. 

(1). Diminishing productiveness of labour with a simultaneous 
lengthening of the workiitg-day. 

In speaking of diminishing productiveness of labour, we 
here refer to diminution in those industries whose products 
determine the value of labour-power; such a diminution, for 
example, as results from decreasing fertility of the soil, and 
from the corresponding dearness of its products. Take the 
working-day at 12 hours and the value created by it at 6 
shillings, of which one half replaces the value of the labour- 
power, the other forms the surplus-value. Suppose, in conse- 
quence of the increased dearness of the products of the soil, 
that the value of labour-power rises from 3 shillings to 4, and 
therefore the necessary labour-time from 6 hours to 8. If there 
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be no change in the length of the working-day, the surplus- 
labour would fall from 6 hours to 4, the surplus-value from 3 
shillings fo 2. If the day be lengthened by 2 hours, U., fr oa 
12 hours to 14, the surplus-labour remains at 6 hours, the 
surplus-value at 3 shillings, but the surplus-value decreases 
compared with the value of labour-power, as measured bp 
the necessary labour-time. If the day be lengthened by 4 
hours, viz., from 12 hours to 16, the proportional magnitudes 
of surplus-value and value of labour-power, of surplus-labour 
. and necessary labour, continue unchanged, but the absolute 
magnitude of surplus-value rises from 3 shillings to 4, that of 
the surplus-labour from 6 hours to 8, an increment of 33} %• 
Therefore, with diminishing productiveness of labour and t 
simultaneous lengthening of the working-day, the absolute 
magnitude of surplus-value may continue unaltered, at the 
same time that its relative magnitude diminishes; its nhort 
magnitude may continue unchanged, at the same time that its 
absolute magnitude increases; and, provided the lengthening 
of the day be sufficient, both may increase. 

In the period between 1799 and r8i} the increasingphceo 
provisions led in England to a nominal rise in wages, although 
the real wages, expressed in the necessaries of life, fell. Fro ffl ' 
this fact West and Ricardo drew the conclusion, that tM 
diminution in the productiveness of agricultural labour W 
brought about a fall in the rate of surplus-value, and tbsf '1 
made this assumption, of a fact that existed only in th e1 ^ 'I 
imaginations, the starting-point of important investigate^ t 
into the relative magnitudes of wages, profits, and rent. u > J 
as a matter of fact, surplus-value had at that time, Jhan * , 

the increased intensity of labour, and to the prolongation ot ; 

working-day, increased both in absolute and relative magw 
This was the period in which the right to prolong the h° ur * 
labour to an outrageous extent was established;* the 

1 " Com and labour rarely march q u ‘ te abreast} but there i* an mi Jt 

yond which they cannot be «e panted. With regard to the '[aiM'jal < aoricr! 
by the labouring classes in Period* ofdrov.nt, which produce IbtWl M 
in the evidence ” (namely, before the Parliamentary Committee of laqui/y. ^ j 
” they are most meritorious in the individual*, and certainly favour W 
capital. But no man of humanity could wish to tee them comtant an 
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that was especially characterised by an accelerated accumula- 
tion of capital, here, by pauperism there. 1 


(a) Increasing intensity and productiveness of labour with 
simultaneous shortening of the working-day. 

Increased productiveness and greater intensity of labour, 
both have a like effect. They both augment the mass of 
articles produced in a given time. Both, therefore, shorten that 
portion of the working-day which the labourer needs to produce 
his means of subsistence or their equivalent. The minimum 
length of the working-day is fixed by this necessary but con- 
tractile portion of it. If the whole working-day were to shrink 
to the length of this portion, surplus-labour would vanish, a 
consummation utterly impossible under the regime of capital. 
Only by suppressing the capitalist form of production could the 
length of the working-day be reduced to the necessary' labour- 
time. But, even in that case, the latter would extend its 
limits. On the one hand, because the notion of “ means of 
subsistence " would considerably expand, and the labourer 

They »re most admirable as a temporary relief) but if they were constantly in action, 
effects of a similar kind would result from them, is from the population of a country 
being pushed to the very extreme limits of its food “ (Malthus " Inquiry into the 
Nature and Progress of Rent,” Lend., iJij, p. 48. note.) All honour to Malthus 
that he lays strew on the lengthening of the hours of labour, a fact to which he else- 
where in his pamphlet drawi mention, while Ricsrdo and others, m face of the most 
notorious facts, make invariability in the length of the wotting -day the ground-work 
of all their investigations. But the conservative interests, which Malthus served, pre- 
vented him from arcing that an unlimited prolongation of the working-day, combined 
with an extraordinary development of machinery, and the exploitation of women and 
children, must inevitably have made a great portion of the wot king class “ super- 
numerary,” particularly whenever the war should have ceased, and the monopoly of 
England in the markets of the world should have come to an end. It was, of course, 
far more convenient, and much more in conformity with the interests of the ruling 
classes, whom Malihus adored like a true priest, to explain this " over -population ” 
by^the eternal laws of Nature, rather than by the historical laws of capitalist 

1 "A principal cause of the increase of capital, during the war, proceeded from the 
greater exertions, and perhaps the greater privations of the labouring classes, the most 
numerous in every society. More women and children were compelled by necessitous 
circumstances, to enter upon laborious occupations, and former workmen were, from 
the same cause, obliged to devote a greater portion of their tune to increase produc- 
tion." (Essays on Pol. EcoO., in which are illustrated the principal causes of the 
present national distress Lond., 1830, p 14I.) 
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wr >wkl hjr claim to an altogether different standard of Eft 
4)n the other hand, became a part of whit is oow surplus- 
labour, would then count as necessary labour; i mean tit 
lal'otir of forming a fund for reserve and accumulation. 

The more the productiveness of labour increases, the mors 
can the working-clay l>e shortened; and the more the worka- 
day ta shortened, the more can the intensity of labour increase 
From a social point of view, the productiveness increases in 
the same ratio as the economy of labour, which, in its turn, 
includes not only economy of the means of production, but also 
the avoidance of all useless labour. The capitalist mode of 
production, while on the one hand, enforcing economy in eaca 
individual business, on the other hand, begets, by its anarchic 
system of competition, the most outrageous squandering o 
labour-power and of the soda! means of production, cot to 
mention the creation of a vast number of employment 
present indispensable, but in themselves superfluous. 

The intensity and productiveness of labour being giv*^ P e 
time which society is bound to devote to materia! production 
is shorter, and as a consequence, the time at its disposal . 
the free development, intellectual and social, of the in- 
dividual is greater, in proportion as the work is more and mo 
evenly divided among all the able-bodied members 
and as a particular class is more and more deprived o 
power to shift the natural burden of labour from its 
shoulders to those of another layer of society. Iu this ^ 
tion, the shortening of the working-day finds at last a 
the generalisation of labour. In capitalist soocty f 0 f 
is acquired for one class by converting the whole life- 
the masses into labour-time. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

VARIOUS FORMULAS FOR THE RATE OF 
SURPLUS-VALUE 

We have seen that the rate of surplus-value is represented hy 
the following formulae. 

. Surplus-value /l\ Surplus-value Surplus-labour 

' Variable Capital \vj Value of labour-power Necessary labour 

The two first of these formulae represent, as a ratio of values, 
that which, in the third, is represented as a ratio of the times 
during which those values are produced. These formula;, 
supplementary the one to the other, are rigorously definite and 
correct. We therefore find them substantially, but not con- 
sciously, worked out in classical political economy. There 
we meet with the following derivative formulas. 

Ti Surplui-labour Surplus-value Surplui-product 

’ Working-day = Value of the product = Total Product 

One and the same ratio is here expressed as a ratio of 
labour-times, of the values in which those labour-times are 
embodied, and of the products in which those values exist. It 
is of course understood that, by “ Value of the Product,” is 
meant only the value newly created in a working-day, the 
constant part of the value of the product being excluded. 

In all of these formula (II.), the actual degree of exploita- 
tion of labour, or the rate of surplus-value, is falsely expressed. 
Let the working-day be 1 2 hours. Then, making the same 
assumptions as in former instances, the real degree of ex- 
ploitation of labour will be represented in the following pro- 
portions. 

g bourt surplus-labour Surplus-value of 3 sb. ^ Qf 

6 hours necessary labour Variable Capital of 3 sh. * 

From formula II. we get very differently, 

g hours surplus-labour Surplus-value of 3 sh. 0 / 

Waiting-day of ta bouts Value cicated of fi tC * ‘O 

These derivative formula express, in reality, only the pro- 
portion in which the working-day, or the value produced by 
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it, i« divided between capitalist and labourer. If they are t 
Ik? treated as direct expressions of the degree of self-expansioi 
of capital, the following erroneous law would hold good: Sur 
plus-labour or surplus-value can never reach too %.* Sina 
Ihe surplus-labour is only an aliquot part of the working-daf, 
or since surplus-value is only an aliquot part of the value 
created, the surplus-labour must necessarily be always less 
than the working-day, or the surplus-value always less than 
the total value created. In order, however, to attain tht 
ratio of too: too they must be equal. In order that the 
surplus-labour may absorb the whole day (/>., an average day 
of any week or year), the necessary labour must sink to zero. 
But if the necessary labour vanish, so too does the surplus* 
labour, since it is only a function of the former. The ratio 
Tt SSjay or can therefore never reach the limit of 

75, still less rise to But not so the rate of surplus- 

value, the real degree of exploitation of labour. Take, c.g-> 
estimate of L. de Lavergne, according to which the English 
agricultural labourer gets only the capitalist (farmer) on the 
other hand J of the product* or of its value, apart from the 
question of how the booty is subsequently divided between the 


1 Thus, r.g., in “ Dritter Brief an r. Kirchmann tod Rodbertcs. Widcricguog 
Ricardo’schen Theorie von der Grundrentc und Eegrflndung eicer netieo KO 
theorie. Berlin. iSjl." I shall return to this letter later on; tn spite 0 
erroneous theory of rent, it sees through the nature of capitalist production. 

iVote fly (Ac Editor offfle jrrf Edition . It may be tee a frrjca tbit hen nro 
Marx judged his predecessors, whenever be found in them real progress, or Be ^ 
sound ideas. The subsequent publication of Rodbertus' letters to Rod. p 
shown that the above acknowledgment by Marx wants restricting { 0 f**ui #B n 
In those letters this passage occurs : " Capital must be rescued not only J™? , 
but from itself, and that will be best effected, by treating the acta of the ^ 
capitalist as economical and political functions, that have been delegated ^ t , 
h>s capital, and by treating his profit as a form of salary, because we * reduced 

other social organisation. But salaries may be regulated, and may , ,_ JT C iS 
if they fake too much from tvagrs. The irruption of Marx into Society, 
his book, must be warded off. . . . Altogether, Marx's book is not so m ^ j orfll 
vestigation into capital, as a polemic against the present form of 

which heconfounds with theconcept itself of capital." (Briefc, Arc., von r. 

Jagetaow, herausgg. von Dr, Rud. Meyer, Berlin, aSSt, I- Bd. p. ii«» Roberto* i° 

Rodhertus.) To such ideological commonplaces did the bold sttac* y 

his “ social letters ’’ finally dwindle down. . . .> r>na <J, * 

* That part of the product which merely replaces the constant cap* . , j,,. 

of coarse left out in this calculation. Mr. L. de Lavergne, a blind l (oo jy-gj. 
land, is inclined to estimate the share of the capitalist too low, rather 
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capitalist, the landlord and others. According to this, the sur- 
plus-labour of the English agricultural labourer is to his 
necessary labour as 3: 1, which gives a rate of exploitation of 
3 °°%- 

The favourite method of treating the working-day as con- 
stant in magnitude became, through the use of the formula 
II„ a fixed usage, because in them surplus-labour is always 
compared with a working-day of given length. The same 
holds good when the repartition of the value produced is ex- 
clusively kept in sight. The working-day that has already 
been realised in a given value, must necessarily be a day of 
given length. 

The habit of representing surplus-value and value of labour- 
power as fractions of the value created — a habit that originates 
in the capitalist mode of production itself, and whose import 
will hereafter be disclosed — conceals the very transaction that 
characterises capital, namely the exchange of variable capital 
for living labour-power, and the consequent exclusion of the 
labourer from the product. Instead of the real fact, we have 
the false semblance - of an association, in which labourer and 
capitalist divide the product in proportion to the different ele- 
ments which they respectively contribute towards its for- 
mation.* 

Moreover, the formulae II. can at any time be reconverted 
into formulae 1. If, for instance, we have then 

the necessary labour-time being 12 hours less the surplus- 
labour of 6 hours, we get the following result, 

Surplus-labour of 6 hours soo 
Necessary labour of 6 hours 100 

There 3 s a third formula which 1 have occasionally already 
anticipated; it is 

jjj Surplus- value Surplus-labour Unpaid labour 

Value of labour-poseur Necessary labour Paid labour 

■ All well-developed forms of capitalist production being forms of co-operation, 
nothing », of course, easier, than to make abstraction from their antagonistic 
character, and t 0 transform them by a word into some form of free association, as u 
done by A. de Laborde in “ De f Esprit de 1‘Association dans tous lei intfrfts de la 
ymununautf ” lbni till. H. Carey, the Yankee, occasionally performs this con- 
juring trick with like success, even with the relations resulting from slavery. 
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After the investigations we have given above, it is no long 
possible to f>c misled, by the formula into co 

eluding, that the capitalist pays for labour and not forlabou 
power. This formula is only a popular expression f 
j The capitalist pays the value, so far as price a 
incides with value, of the labour-power, and receives in o 
change the disposal of the living labour-power itself. H 
usufruct is spread over two periods. During one the labourt 
produces a value that is only equal to the value of his labour 
power: he produces its equivalent. Thus the capitalist re 
ceives in return for his advance of the price of the Iabonr 
power, a product of the same price. It is the same as if he 
had bought the product ready made in the market During 
the other period, the period of surplus-labour, the usufruct o 
the labour-power creates a value for the capitalist, that costs 
him no equivalent.* This expenditure of labour-pov^ 
comes to him gratis. In this sense it is that surplus-labour 
can be called unpaid labour. 

Capital, therefore, is not only, as Adam Smith says, the com- 
mand over labour. It is essentially the command over unp“ 
labour. All surplus-value, whatever particular form (p 0 ’ 
interest, or rent), it may subsequently crystallise into, is 
stance the materialisation of unpaid labour. The secret e 
self-expansion of capital resolves itself into having the dispo 
of a definite quantity of other people’s unpaid labour. 

* Although the Physiocrats could not penetrate the mystery 
this much ra dear to them, vie., that it is “one riches* indepenaan ^ j, 

cju’il (the possessor) n’a point achetfe et qu’il Tend." (Turgot: W 
Formation et la Distribution des Richesscs,” p. u.) 
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Wages 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE VALUE 
(AND RESPECTIVELY THE PRICE) 

OF LABOUR-POWER INTO WAGES 


On the surface of bourgeois society the wage of the labourer 
appears as the price of labour, a certain quantity of money 
that is paid for a certain quantity of labour. Thus people 
speak of the value of labour and call its expression in money 
its necessary or natural price. On the other hand they speak 
of the market prices of labour, »>., prices oscillating above or 
below its natural price. 

But what is the value of a commodity ? The objective form 
of the social labour expended in its production. And how do 
we measure the quantity of this value? By the quantity of 
the labour contained in it. How then is the value, e.g., of a 12 
hours’ working day to be determined? By the 12 working 
hours contained in a working day of 12 hours, which is an 
absurd tautology. 1 

In order to be sold as a commodity in the market, labour 

■ " Mr. Ricardo, lugenioutlj enough, aroidt a difficulty which, on > firtt *iew, 
threaten, to encumber hn doctnne, that value depend, on tie quantity of labour em- 
ployed in production. If thu principle ta rigidly adhered to, rt follow, that the value 
of labour depend, on the quantity of labour employed in producing it — which u 
eelilee.de aboard. By a deaccroo* turn, therefore, Mr. Ricardo make, the ealue of 
labour depend oa the quantity of labour required to produce wagea j or, to give him 
thr benefit of Va own language, he maintain, that the ealue of labour u to be 
rat muted by the ouantity of labour required to produce wagea t by which he tneaoa 
the qointityof labour requited to produce the money or commodiCM given to the 
labourer. TVu u euruW to raying, that the ealue of clbth u eromaicd, not by the 
quantity of labour teat owed on iti prod action, but by the quannir of labour bellowed 
00 the production of the ailrer, for which the cloth a exchanged/* (A Critical U»- 
eaorw on the t-.it are. S-c, of Value, p. y&, J».j 
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must at all events exist before it is sold. But coulc 
labourer give it an independent objective existence, he v 
sell a commodity and not labour. 1 

Apart from these contradictions, a direct exchange of me 
i.e. } of realized labour, with living labour would either do i 
with the law of value which only begins to develop itself ft 
on the basis of capitalist production, or do away with capit 
production itself, which rests directly on wage-labour, 
working day of 12 hours embodies itself, e.g., in a money v; 
of 6s. Either equivalents are exchanged, and then the laboi 
receives 6s. for 12 hours’ labour; the price of his labour wo 
be equal to the price of his product. In this case he produ 
no surplus-value for the buyer of his labour, the 6s. are 1 
transformed' into capital, the basis of capitalist product! 
vanishes. But it is on this very basis that he sells his tibc 
and that his labour is wage-labour. Or else he receives for 
hours’ labour less than 6s., i.e. t less than 12 hours’ foboi 
Twelve hours’ labour are exchanged against 10, 6, &c., houi 
labour. This equalisation of unequal quantities not 
does away with the determination of value. Such a sell 1 
structive contradiction cannot be in any way even enunciiK 


or formulated as a law.* 

It is of no avail to deduce the exchange of more 
against less, from their difference of form, the one l* 1 "- 
realized, the other living.} This is the more absurd 

• “ If you call labour a commodity, it u cot like a commodity which j* "J J j 
duccd in order to exchange, and then brought to market where it ■**< mt1 u 
other commnduie* according to the respective quantities of each which 
in the market at the time, labour is created the moment ft la trough y t ,( U ‘ 
nay, it is brought to market Wore- it » created," (Observations ®<* •“ 


Disputes, etc., pp. 7S , 7 «.) ■ „„rM»ar aiW" ,y ' 

» “ Treating labour as a commodity, and capital, the produce or 
then, if the value* of these two commodities were regulated by eq« S ^ (t( »ia. 
labour, a given amount of labour would . . . exchange for that * 7 f *.*1 
Which had been prod nerd by the same amount of labour, «* 

, . . exchange for the aame amount as present labour. Hut tM ^ ' 

(elation to other commoditie* ...» determined not by rj a *i •t ,M . , , » 

(E. C. Wakefield in h» edition of Adam Smith"* “ Wrali b of hi anuria. * * 


itjS, p. aji, jkw .1 _ 

I “ U • fill a convents (a new ediuori of ih* CQBtrtl social I) 1 
<chang»r»it da tr*stil fan centre da crevaal k Zaire, Is darner P* 
ua raleur supirwure au premier " (le t/avaiiieur). Suooods {*' ■ 
U fCekeiae Commercial." Cvodve, iXOJ. C t, f- IT- 


, M 'n k* 

HfllaSW 1 
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value of a commodity is determined not by the quantity of 
labour actually realized in it, but by the quantity of living 
labour necessary for its production. A commodity represents, 
say 6 working hours. If an invention is made by which it can 
be produced in 3 hours, the value, even of the commodity 
already produced, falls by half. It represents now 3 hours of 
social labour instead of the 6 formerly necessary. It is the 
quantity of labour required for its production, not the realized 
form of that labour, by which the amount of the value of a 
commodity is determined. 

That which comes directly face to face with the possessor of 
money on the market, is in fact not labour, but the labourer. 
What the latter sells is his labour-power. As soon as his 
labour actually begins, it has already ceased to belong to him; 
it can" therefore no longer be sold by him. Labour is the sub- 
stance, and the immanent measure of value, but has itself no 
value.' 

In the expression “ value of labour," the idea of value is not 
only completely obliterated, but actually reversed. It is an 
expression as imaginary as the value of the earth. These 
imaginary expressions, arise, however, from the relations of pro- 
duction themselves. They are categories for the phenomenal 
forms of essential relations. That in their appearance things 
often represent themselves in inverted form is pretty well 
known in every science except political economy. 1 

> " Labour the exclusive standard of value ... the creator of all wealth, no com- 
modity “ Th. Hodgskin, 1. c. p. its. 

* On the other hand, the attempt to explain aucb expressions as merely poetic 
license only showi the impotence of the analysis. Hence, in answer to Proudhon's 
phrase: “ Le travail est die valoir, non pas eo tam que marchandise lui tirfme, mail 
en vue des valeurs qu'on suppose renfermfes puissancieliement «n lui. La valeur du 
travail est une expression figure," See. I have remarked: " Dans le travail-marchandue 
qui est d'une rialiti effrayante, il (Proudhon) ne voit qu'une ellipse grammatical. 
Done, toute la socitti actuelle, fondle sur le travail-marehandise, est disormais 
fondie sur une license poteque, sur une expression figurfe. La sociW veut-eUc 
‘dliminer tous fcs inconvicieats,' q 0 i la travailient, eh barn! qu'elle flimine let 
teenies tnalsonnaats, qu’elle change de Ungage, « pour cela ell* n’a qu' l s'adrcsKi 
i l'Acadfmie pour lui demander une nouvcUe fdition de son dictionnaire." (Karl 
Marx “Misire de la Philosophie,“ p. J4, 3j.) It is naturally still more convenient 
to understand by value nothing at all. Then one can without difficulty subsume 
everything under this category. Thus, t.g , J. B. Say i what is “ valeur l " Answer: 
“C’est ce qu’une chose vauh" and what is “ prix l “ Answer | “La valeur d'une 
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Classical political economy borrowed from every-day life the 
category “ price oflabour ” without further criticism, and then 
simply asked the question, how is this price determined? It 
soon recognized that the change in the relations of deraiai 
and supply explained in regard to the price of labour, as of all 
other commodities, nothing except its changes, r.<r., the osa’lb 
tions of the market price above or below a certain mean. Ii 
demand and supply balance, the oscillation of prices ceases, all 
other conditions remaining the same. But then demand and 
supply also cease to explain anything. The price of labour, *? 
the moment when demand and supply are in equilibrium, is its 
natural price, determined independently of the relation of de- 
mand and supply. And how this price is determined, is just 
the question. Or a larger period of oscillations in the market- 
price is taken, e.g., a year, and they are found to cancel one the 
other, leaving a mean average quantity, a relatively constant 
magnitude. This had naturally to be determined otherwi*« 
than by its own compensating variations. This price whie 
always finally predominates over the accidental market-pnees 
of labour and regulates them, this " necessary price " (ph^ 
crats) or “ natural price ” of labour (Adam Smith) can, as 
all other commodities, be nothing else than its value cxpr« s 
in money. In this way political economy expected to 
trate athwart the accidental prices of labour, to the value e 
labour. As with other commodities, this value was oeterowj 
by th© cost of production. But what is the cost of proJu * 


DUiwnai is me r _ . 

—of the labourer, i.e. t the cost of producing or reproducing •• 
. unConSC jou3ly substitu 


labourer himself? This question unconsciously ->--- ^ 
itself in political economy for the original one; for the 

' * - ‘ s such turned in a o«.e 


after the cost of production oflabour as such turned in * ■ \ 
and never left the spot. What economists therefore cil w 


iaDour, is in iact me vaiuc 01 uiAiui-jumi, ----- 
personality of the labourer, which is as different 


OccupicJ with the difference between the nwkrt-pri+<^ 

cfcaie ttpnatfc to tncon+ic-“ And thj Irani! it ,».! •** 


i frii." Ttmfon »»Iue * 

. — .V. tinne iu *»!ue » “taprum... . 

a wry mnpfc »*y oitipLiauif tie »by tod lit 
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labour *nd if* so-called value, with the relation of thi* value 
w the nte of profit, ami to the value* of the commodities pro* 
duerd by means of lilxjur, lit., they never discovered that the 
course of the analysis had led pot only from the market price* 
oflahour to it* presumed value, hut had led to the resolution 
of ths* value of labour jtielf into the value of labour-power. 
Classical economy nevrr arrived at a conscious net* of the re- 
mit* of it* own analpis; it accepted umniically the categories 
“ value of labour," ** natural price of labour,'* fee., a* final and 
a* adequate expression* for the value-relation under coti- 
tidmtion, and vra* thu* led, a* will 1* seen later, into inex- 
tricable confusion and contradiction, while it offered to the 
vulgar economitt* a *ecurc ba*n of operation* for their *haIlow- 
ncss, which on principle worships appearance* only. 

Ixt u* nett »cc how value (and price) of labour-power, 
present ihemselvc* in thi* transformed condition a* wages. 

We know that the daily value of labour-power is calculated 
upon a certain length of the labourer'* life, to which, again, 
corresponds a certain length of working-day. Assume the 
habitual wotking-day as 12 hour*, the daily value of labour- 
power as 3*., the expression in money of a value that embodies 
6 hour* of labour. If the labourer receive* 3*., then he receive* 
the value of hi* labour-power functioning through ta hour*. 
If, now, this value of a day’* labour-power 1* expressed a* the 
value of a day’* labour itself, we have the formula: Twelve 
hour*’ labour has a value of 3s. The value of labour-power 
thus determines the value of labour, or, expressed in money, its 
necessary price. If, on the other hand, the price of labour- 
power differs from its value, in like manner the price of labour 
differ* from its so-called value. 

As the value of labour is only an irrational expression for 
the value of labour-power, it follows, of course, that the value 
of labour must always be less than the value it produces, for 
the capitalist always makes labour-power work longer than is 
necessary for the reproduction of its own value. In the above 
example, the value of the labour-power that functions through 
12 hours is 3s., a value for the reproduction of which C hours 
ace required. The value which the labour-power produce* is, 
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on the other hand, 6s., because it, in fact, functions dun's? U 
hours, and the value it produces depends, not on its own 
value, but on the length of time it is in action. Thus, we have 
a result absurd at first sight — that labour which creates a value 
of 6s. possesses a value of 3s.* 

We see, further: The value of 3s. by which a part only oft! 
working-day — i.e., 6 hours’ labour — is paid for, appears as t! 
value or price of the whole working-day of 12 hours, vM 
thus includes 6 hours unpaid for. The wage-form thus 0 
tinguishes every trace of the division of the working-day mt 
necessary labour and surplus-labour, into paid and unpn' 
labour. All labour appears as paid labour. In the corvft 
the labour of the worker for himself, and his compulsory Iabo® 
for his lord, differ in space and time in the clearest possible 
way. In slave-labour, even that part of the working-day w 
which the slave is only replacing the value of his own weans 
of existence, in which, therefore, in fact, he works for himselt 
alone, appears as labour for his master. All the slave’s labour 
appears as unpaid labour.* In wage-labour, on the contraff’ 
even surplus labour, or'unpaid labour, appears as paid. Tn 
the property-relation conceals the labour of the slave for h>«- 
self; here the money-relation conceals the unrequited boo 
of the wage-labourer. . 

Hence, we may understand the decisive importance or t 
transformation of value and price of labour-power into 
form of wages, or into the value and price of labour its • 
This phenomenal form, which makes the actual relation in^ 
ible, and, indeed, shows the direct opposite of that rela ' ’ 
forms the basis of all the juridical notions of both labourer ^ 
capitalist, of all the mystifications of the capitalistic m e 

« Cf. Zb t Kritik d er Politischea (Ekonomie, p. 4°. where I stare ‘VVjff* 
lion of that work lhat deals with Capita/, lhi» problem will be k ,J u 

production, on the basis of exchange-value determined simply by “bou ’ 0 

the result that the exchange-value of labour is less than the eschars* 

^ » " The.M5mi?ff5irr,'‘aXeMjdft9/hsr-l»detvyitva>aIftoiiUiof**.P^ e ^ r ^> 

a nd again daring the Atoeriaa eiril war, with a 12 the tnorp »dyr»> ' 

man u capable, that the negro in the “ Confederate Slates “ ww*** |!uI tfrf 

nothing. It should have compared the daily cost of such a negro 

free workman in the East end of London. 
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production, of ail its illusions as to liberty, of all the apologetic 
shifts of the vulgar economists. 

If history took a long time to get at the bottom of the 
mystery of wages, nothing, on the other hand, is more easy 
to understand than the necessity, the raison d’etre, of this 
phenomenon. 

The exchange between capital and labour at first presents 
itself to the mind in the same guise as the buying and selling 
of all other commodities. The buyer gives a certain sum of 
money, the seller an article of a nature different from money. 
The jurist’s consciousness recognises in this, at most, a material 
difference, expressed in the juridically equivalent formula;: 
“ Do ut des, do ut facias, facio ut des, fatio ut facias.” 

Further. Exchange-value and use-value, being intrin- 
sically incommensurable magnitudes, the expressions “ value of 
labour,” ** price of labour,” do not seem more irrational than 
the expressions “ value of cotton,” “ price of cotton.” More- 
over, the labourer is paid after he has given his labour. In its 
function of means of payment, money realises subsequently 
the value or price of the article supplied — f.e., in this particular 
case, the value or price of the labour supplied. Finally, the 
use-value supplied by the labourer to the capitalist is not, in 
fact, his labour-power, but its function, some definite useful 
labour, the work of tailoring, shoemaking, spinning, &c. 
That this same labour is, on the other hand, the universal 
value-creating element, and thus possesses a property by which 
it differs from all other commodities, is beyond the cognisance 
of the ordinary mind. 

Let us put ourselves in the place of the labourer who 
receives for 12 hours’ labour, say the value produced by 6 
hours' labour, say 3s. For him, in fact, his 1 2 hours’ labour 
is the means of buying the 3s. The value of his labour- 
power may vary, with the value of his usual means of subsist- 
ence, from 3 to 4 shillings, or from 3 to 2 shillings; or, if the 
value of his labour-power remains constant, its price may, in 
consequence of changing relations of demand and supply, rise 
to 4s. or fall to 2s. He always gives 12 hours of labour. 
Every change in the amount of the equivalent that he receives 
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appears tn him, therefore, ncce<sjrify as a change (n (he nlse 
or price of his 12 hours* work. This circumstance misled 
Adam Smith, who treated the working-day as a consult 
quantity, 1 to the assertion that the value oflabour is constant, 
although the value of the means of subsistence may vary, and 
the same working-day, therefore, may represent itself in rr-ort 
or less money for the labourer. 

lxt us consider, on the other hand, the capitalist. He 
wishes to receive as much labour as possible for as little 
money as possible. Practically, therefore, the only thing that 
interests him is the difference between the price of bboi 
power and the value which its function creates. But, then, 
tries to buy all commodities as cheaply as possible, and aho 
accounts for his profit by simple cheating, by buying unc< 
and selling over the value. Hence, he never comes to see th: 
if such a thing as the value of labour really existed, and 
really paid this value, no capital would exist, his m° n{ 
would not be turned into capital. 

Moreover, the actual movement of wages presents phene 
mena which seem to prove that not the value of labour-po** 
is paid, bur the value of its function, of labour itself. 
reduce these phenomena to two great classes: (l.) Change 
wages with the changing length of the working-day. " 
might as well conclude that not the value of a machine is J> 
but that of its working, because it costs more to hire a mac 
for a week than for a day, (2.) The individual difference 
the wages of different labourers who do the same kinao 
We find this individual difference, but are not deceive 7 ’ 
in the system of slavery, where, frankly and openly, wi ° u 
circumlocution, labour-power itself is sold. Only, m e 
system, the advantage of a labour-power above the av ' 
and the disadvantage of a labour-power below 
affects the slave-owner; in the wage-labour system 1 
the labourer himself, because his labour-power is, in 
case, sold by himself, in the other, by a third person. ^ 

For the rest, in respect to the phenomenal form, 

. , •t* 1 * 

« Adam Smith only accidentally aliadet to the eamuon of the 
he is Inferring to piece-wage*. 
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price of labour,” or “ wages,” as contrasted with the essential 
relation manifested therein, viz., the value and price of labour- 
power, the same difference holds that holds in respect to all 
phenomena and their hidden substratum. The former appear 
directly and spontaneously as current modes of thought; the 
latter must first be discovered by science. Classical political 
economy nearly touches the true relation of things, without, 
however, consciously formulating it. This it cannot so long as 
it sticks in its bourgeois skin. 


CHAPTER XX 

TIME-WAGES 

Wages themselves again take many lorms, a fact not recogniz- 
able in the ordinary economical treatises which, exclusively 
interested in the material side of the question, neglect every 
difference of form. An exposition of all these forms however 
belongs to the special study of wage-labour, not therefore to 
this work. Still the two fundamental forms must be briefly 
worked out here. 

The sale of labour-power, as will be remembered, takes place 
for a definite period of time. The converted form under which 
the daily, weekly, &c., value of labour-power presents itself, is 
hence that of time-wages, therefore day- wages, &c. 

Next it is to be noted that the laws set forth, in the 17th 
chapter, on the changes in the relative magnitudes of price of 
labour-power and surplus-value, pass by a simple transforma- 
tion of form, into laws of wages. Similarly the distinction 
between the exchange-value of labour-power, and the sum of 
the necessaries of life into which this value is converted, now 
reappears as the distinction between nominal and real wages. 
It would be useless to repeat here, with regard to the pheno- 
menal form, what has been already worked out in the sub- 
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stantial form. We limit ourselves therefore to a few points 
characteristic of time-wages. 

The sum of money 1 which the labourer receives For his cJoiJj 
or weekly labour, forms the amount of his nominal wages, or of 
his wages estimated in value. But it is clear that according 
to the length of the working-day, that is, according to the 
amount of actual labour daily supplied, the same daily or 
weekly wage may represent very different prices of labour, is* 
very different sums of money for the same quantity of labour.’ 
We must, therefore, in considering time-wages, again dis- 
tinguish between the sum total of the daily or weekly 
wages, &c., and the price of labour. How then to find this 
price, i.e., the money-value of a given quantity of labour? The 
average price of labour is found, when the average daily value 
of the labour-power is divided by the average number of hours 
in the working-day. If, e.g., the daily value of labour-po » er is 
3 shillings, the value of the product of 6 working hours, and u 
the working-day is 12 hours, the price of i working hour is 
& shillings = 3d. The price of the working hour thus found 
serves as the unit measure for the price of labour. 

It follows therefore that the daily and weekly wages, tec., 
may remain the same, although the price of labour fall* 
stantly. If, e.g., the habitual working-day is 10 hours and t e 
daily value of the labour-power js., the price of the working 
hour is 3gd. It falls to 3d. as soon as the working-day rues 
to 12 hours, to 2|d. as soon as it rises to 15 hours. Da”/ 
weekly wages remain, despite all this, unchanged. On *' 
contrary, the daily or weekly wages may rise, although ^ 
price of labour remains constant or even falls* If» # /;» 
working day is 10 hours, and the daily value of u&ou 
power 3 shillings, the price of one working hour « ' 

If the labourer in consequence of increase of trade wot * ^ 
hours, the price of labour remaining the same, hi* daily * l o 


• ~ TWpnte of labour i* tb*»«m pit! for* fives quantity of 

Wen, “ pne* of Cora tod IVjjn of Li boor." Loodoft, il)^* P- • tf , 

suitor of the iicermow “ oa the AffUitiut t of 

frlh/ir of the Vorrmity Co iU-gt of Oxford, ImoJob, i 1 1 J." A* igo*" 
is the b. Mur] of ftluol tooonaj. 
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now rises to 3 shillings 7$d. without any variation in the price 
of labour. The same result might follow if, instead of the ex- 
tensive amount of labour, its intensive amount increased. 1 The 
rise of the nominal daily or weekly wages may therefore be 
accompanied by a price of labour that remains stationary or 
falls. The same holds as to the income of the labourer’s 
family, as soon as the quantity of labour expended by the head 
of the family is increased by the labour of the members of his 
family. There are, therefore, methods of lowering the price 
of labour independent of the reduction of the nominal daily or 
weekly wages. 1 

As a general law it follows that, given the amount of daily, 
weekly labour, &c., the daily or weekly wages depend on the 
price of labour which, itself varies either with the value of 
labour-power, or with the difference between its price and its 
value. Given, on the other hand, the price of labour, the 
daily or weekly wages depend on the quantity of the daily or 
weekly labour. 

The unit measure for time-wages, the price of the working- 
hour, is the quotient of the value of a day's labour-power, 
divided by the number of hours of the average working-day. 
Let the latter be 12 hours, and the daily value of labour-power 
3 shillings, the value of the product of 6 hours of labour. 

• “ The wagei of labour depend upon the price of labour and the quantity of labour 
performed .... An in ere are in the wage, of labour doe» not necessarily imply an 
enhancement of the price of labour. From fuller employment, and greater exertions, 
the wages of labour may be considerably increased, while the price of labour may 
continue the lame." Wert, L c. pp. 67, 61, in. The main question: “ How is ihe 
price of labour determined I " West, however, dismisses with mere banalities. 

s This is perceived by the fanatical representative of the industrial bourgeoisie of 
the 18th century, the author of the “ Essay on Trade and Commerce " often quoted 
' by us, although he puts the matter in a confused way. “ It a tht quantity of labour 
and not the price of it (he means by this the nominal daily or weekly wages) that is 

determined by the price of provisions and other necessaries: reduce the price of 

necessaries very low, and of course you reduce the quantity of labour in proportion. 

Master manufacturers know that there are various ways of raising and felling the 
price of labour, besides that of altering its nominal amount." (I. c. pp. +8, 6s ) In 
his “Three Lectures on the rate of Wages,” London, 1830, in which N. \V, Senior 
uses West’s work without mentioning it, he aayi; “The labourer is principally 
interested in the amount of wages.” (p. 14), that is to say the labourer is principally 

interested in what he receives, the nominal sum of bis wages, not in that which he 

gives, the amount of labour I 



without any corresponding compensation to the labourer. 
Hence the perfectly rational revolt in i860 of the London 
labourers, employed in the building trades, against the attempt 
of the capitalists to impose on them this sort of wage by the 
hour. The legal limitation of the working-day puts an end 
to such mischief, although not, of course, to the diminution of 
employment caused by the competition of machinery, by 
changes in the quality of the labourers employed, and by 
crises partial or general. 

With an increasing daily or weekly wage the price of labour 
may remain nominally constant, and yet may fall below its 
normal level. This occurs every time that, the price of labour 
(reckoned per working-hour) remaining constant, the work- 
ing-day is prolonged beyond its customary length. If in 
the fraction: dllly the denominator increases, the 
numerator increases yet more rapidly. The value of labour- 
power, as dependent on its wear and tear, increases with the 
duration of its functioning, and in more rapid proportion than 
the increase of that duration. In many branches of industry 
where time-wage is the general rule without legal limits to the 
working-time, the habit has, therefore, spontaneously grown 
up of regarding the working-day as normal only up to a cer- 
tain point, e.g., up to the expiration of the tenth hour (‘'normal 
working-day,” “ the day’s work," “ the regular hours of work”). 
Beyond this limit the working-time is over-time, and is, taking 
the hour as unit-measure, paid better (“ extra pay ”), although 
often in a proportion ridiculously small,* The normal work- 
ing-day exists here as a fraction of the actual working-day, and 
the latter, often during the whole year, lasts longer than the 
former.* The increase in the price of labour with the exten- 

1 "The rate of payment for overtime (ia bee making) i« mil], from Jd. end Jd. to 
id. per hour, that it etanda in peiuful contrail to the imount of injury produced to 
the health end etamiua of the workpeople. .... The email emount thui earned a 
abo often obliged to he ipeotio extra nourishment." (" Child Enp. Com, 11 . Rep," 
p.xvi.n. 117.) 

» , in peper-etxining hefore the recent introduction into thit trade of the Factory 
Act. ” We work on with no etoppegt for mcab, eo that the day'e work of to( houra 
it finished by 4.3O p.m, and all after that » ovrrtime, and we widow lea re off work- 
ing before 6 p.m, to that we are mBy working overtime the whole ytat round." 
CMr. Smith'e “ Evidence ia Child. Etnp. Com, L Rep," p, taj.) 
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Sion of the working-day beyond a certain normal limit, takes 
such a shape in various British industries that the low price 
of labour during the so-called normal time compels the labourer 
to work during the better paid over-time, if he wishes to ob- 
tain a sufficient wage at all.* Legal limitation of the working- 
day puts an end to these amenities.* 

It is a fact generally known that, the longer the working- 
days, in any branch of industry, the lower are the wages.? A. 
Redgrave, factory-inspector, illustrates this by a comparative 
review of the 20 years from 1 839-1859, according to which 
wages rose in the factories under the 10 hours' law, whilst 
they fell in the factories in which the work lasted 14 to 15 
hours daily. 4 

From the law: " the price of labour being given, the tl-ity 
or weekly wage depends on the quantity of labour expended," 


• E.g.> in the Scotch bleachlng-work*. " In tome puts of Scotland thn 
(before the introduction of the Factory Act in i! 5 »] wa» carried on by » iy*““ *J 
overtime, U., ten houn a day were the regular hour, of work, for which * Bomi' 1 " 
wage of u. id. per day wal paid to a man, there being every day overtime for t lure or 
four houn, paid at the rate of jd. per hour. The effect of tbie lyitcm . . . t n*o 
not earn more than St. per week when working the ordinary hour* , , » 
overtime they could cot earn a fair day’* wage,." (" Kept, of loip. of Firfirirt, 
April joth, il<j, p. 10.) "The higher wage*, for getting adult tnsln 1° *^ 
longer hour,, are a temptation too ttrong to be muted.” f Few. of Imp- of » 
April joth, 1S4S, p. j.) The bookbinding trade in the city of London employ* t» 7 
many young girl, from 14 to r y year, old, and that tinder indenture* which ft*" 
certun definite hour, of labour. N< ten he lew, they work in the la»t w«k or *** 
month until 10, 1 1, la, or 1 o'clock at night, along with the older labourer* M»VJ 
mired company. “ The maiten tempt them by *»tra pay and ,upp*f," ' 

eat in neighbouring public-home,. The great drbanrhrry thu, produced ami I 
the* 'young immortal, ’ (“ Children', Employment Comm, V. rrpi , f- ^ 
ryi) i* compenratcd by the fact that among the re»t many Bible* and relif mv* *■*' 
are hound by them, 

» See “ Feport, of In,p. of Fact.," joth April, 1 14 j, L c. With very »re«f* , (|j |d 
preeiation of the »tate of things the lamdoil labourer, employed In ■b* 
trade, declared, during the great unke and litkout of it 60, that they who ' 
accept wage* by the boor under two condition, (1) that, with the fttet el tea 
ins-boar, a normal workinf-diyofftod so boor, re»prr»i„!r *h<>uU ** 
that the price of the boor for the to hour,’ working-day ,h«uU U kigw ujhhI 
foe the boor of tie 9 boon* working-day f (a) that awry hour lepro * , 

and proporenrfiai/y more * t*'T [ _ _ 


week arg-day ihoold fce reckoned u orrrtime and propo/tnrfiai/y 
I “ It a, » very notable thing, too, that where long (more w» the rile, 
arealrm" f/teperref leap. o/Fact.,‘*jiu Ort, pi "a lew* 

obtain* the acanry pittance of f/d, k, tut It* moat part, a*" 
(“PiiUcI fcalth, Siath Feport," 1 14 a, p if) 

* ** Feport* of lawmen of Fact.," joth April, ilfc, pp> J h J' 


,2ft; 

,f; preiiopd' 
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it follows, first of all, that, the lower the price of labour, the 
greater must be the quantity of labour, or the longer must be 
the working-day for the labourer to secure even a miserable 
average-w 3 ge. The lowness of the price of labour acts here 
as a stimulus to the extension of the labour-time . 1 

On the other hand, the extension of the working-time pro- 
duces, in its turn, a fall in the price of labour, and with this a 
fall in the day’s or week's wages. 

The determination of the price of labour by: 

daily value of labour-power 
working-day of a given number of hours’ 

shows that a mere prolongation of the working-day lowers the 
price of labour, if no compensation steps in. But the same 
circumstances which allow the capitalist in the long run to 
prolong the working-day, also allow him first, and compel him 
finally, to nominally lower the price of labour, until the total 
price of the increased number of hours is lowered, and, there- 
fore, the daily or weekly wage. Reference to two circumstances 
is sufficient here. If one man does the work of i£ or 2 men, 
the supply of labour increases, although the supply of labour- 
power on the market remains constant. The competition thus 
created between the labourers allows the capitalist to beat 
down the price of labour, whilst the falling price of labour 
allows him, on the other hand, to screw up still further the 
working-time .' 1 Soon, however, this command over abnormal 
quantities of unpaid labour, i.e., quantities in excess of the 
average social amount, becomes a source of competition 

■ The hand-nil! maker, in England, eg, have, on account of the low price of 
labour, to work tf hours a day in order to hammer out their miserable weekly wage. 
“ It'* * great many hours in a da; (6 ajn. to 8 p.m.), and he has to work hard all (he 
time to get ud. or is-i and there is the wear of the tools, the cost of firing, and some- 
thing for waste iron to go out of this, which takes off altogether a|d. or jd.“ 
C Children's Employment Com., III. Report,” p. 13S, n. « 7 1 ) The women earn by 
the same working-time a week's wage of only J shillings (L e., p. 137, n. 6J4.) 

» If a factory-band, r.g, refused to work the customary long hours, " be would eery 
shortly he replaced by somebody who would work any length of time, and thus be 
thrown out of employment.” {"Report of Inspectors of Fact.," 3 1st Oct, ,848. 
Evidence, p. 39, n. $8.) “If one man performs the work of two .... the rate of 
profits will generally he raised .... in consequence of the additional supply of 
labour having diminished its price." (Senior, L c, p. 14 ) 
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amongst the capitalists themselves. A part of the price of tb 
commodity consists of the price of labour. The unpaid parte 
the laljour-price need not be reckoned in the price of the com 
modify. It may be presented to the buyer. This is the fin 
step to which competition leads. The second step to which i 
drives, is to exclude also from the selling-price of the comma 
ditjr, at least a part of the abnormal surplus-value created bj 
the extension of the working-day. In this way an abnormal!] 
low selling-price of the commodity arises, at first sporadically 
and becomes fixed by degrees; a lower selling-price whi 
henceforward becomes the constant basis of a miserable wag e 
for an excessive working-time, as originally it was the pro uct 
of these very circumstances. This movement is simply > n 
catcd here, as the analysis of competition does not belong » 
this part of our subject. Nevertheless, the capitalist may, ° 
a moment, speak for himself. “ In Birmingham there » 
much competition of masters one against another, that 7 
are obliged to do things as employers that they wiM ® 
wise be ashamed of; and yet no more money is made, 
the public gets the benefit.”* The reader will remem 
two sorts of London bakers, ot whom one sold the br«a 
full price (the ” full-priced ” bakers), the other belowi __ 
price (" the underpriced,” “ the undersellers > 
priced ” denounced their rivals before the Parliaments^ _ 
mittee of Inquiry: “ They only exist now by rst ^ 
the public, and next getting 18 hours work out 
for ,» hour,’ wages. . . . The unpa.d labour of the men ^ 
made ... the source whereby the competition was cam 
and continues so to this day. . . . Tht = Hd of 

master bakers is the cause of the difficulty 6« tl "S lhe 
night-work. An underseller, who sells hts bread IW bj , 
cost price according to the price of flour, mus ^ on !y 
getting more out of the labour of the men. . . « ■ ° g or 2 o, 

12 hours’ work out of my men, and my ne! f h b ^ r g ^ u !d in«« 

he must beat me in the selling price. If the men A 

on payment for over-work, this would fae sc "f ' ,j crs are 
large number of those employed by the un ^ 

« “ Children '» Employment Com., III. P*P-“ Brideca, p. 
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foreigners, and youths, who are obliged to accept almost any 
wages they can obtain.*’ 1 

This jeremiad is also interesting because it shows, how 
the appearance only of the relations of production mirrors itself 
in the brain of the capitalist. The capitalist does not know 
that the normal price of labour also includes a definite quantity 
of unpaid labour, and that this very unpaid labour is the 
norma! source of his gain. The category, surplus-labour-time, 
does not exist at all for him, since it is included in the normal 
working-day, which he thinks he has paid for in the day’s 
wages. But overtime does exist for him, the prolongation of 
the working day beyond the limits corresponding with the 
usual price of labour. Face to face with his underselling com- 
petitor, he even insists upon extra pay for this overtime. He 
again does not know that this extra pay includes unpaid 
labour, just as well as does the price of the customary hour of 
labour. For example, the price of one hour of the 12 hours’ 
working-day is 3d., say the value-product of half a working- 
hour, whilst the price of the overtime working-hour is 4d., or 
the value-product of | of a working-hour. In the first case 
the capitalist appropriates to himself one-half, in the second, 
one-third of the working-hour without paying for it. 


CHAPTER XXI 

PIECE-WAGES 

Wages by the piece are nothing else than a converted form of 
wages by time, just as wages by time are a converted form 
of the value or price of labour-power. 

In piece-wages it seems at first sight as if the use-value 

1 " Report, 4c., relative to the Grievances complained of by the Journeymen Bakers.” 
Loud. t56s, p. 411, sod ib. Evidence, imtes 479, 359, 17. Anyhow the full-priced 
ibo, as -was mentioned above, and as their spoke, mao, Bennett, himself admits, make 

their men " generally begin work itnpm up to l o’clock the next morning 

• . . they are then engagtd all day long ... as late as 7 o’clock in the evenmv.” 
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bought from the labourer was, not the function of his Jabots 
power, living labour, but labour already realised in the prc 
duct, and as if the price of this labour was determined, not a 
with time-wages, bv the fraction- _ l u 

i , • r J ot fives tamper M hwn 

by the capacity for work of the producer.* 

The confidence that trusts in this appearance ought to re- 
ceive a first severe shock from the fact that both forms c( 
wages exist side by side, simultaneously, in the same branchfl 
of industry; e.g., “the compositors of London, as a general rule, 
work by the piece, time-work being the exception, while those 
in the country work by the day, the exception being work by 
the piece. The shipwrights of the port of London work by lh< 
job or piece, while those of all other parts work by the dif* 1 
In the same saddlery shops of London, often for the sa ffie 
work, piece-wages are paid to the French, time-wages to the 
English. In the regular factories in which throughout pio*- 
wages predominate, particular kinds of work are unsuitable to 
this form of wage, and are therefore paid by time.* But 
it is moreover self-evident thar the difference of form in tw 
payment of wages alters in no way their essential nature, 


• "Tie lyttetn of piece-work (UuMrate* an epoch In (he history of the rerh-rf 
mint it is halfway between the position of the mere day lihonrer depending •!" 
the will of the cip'fc tlitt tad the oopemtire attain, who la the not detan * 
promises to eombiDe the trtiun and the Cspitsliit in his own person. Pirf»‘*®“, 
art in fan their own misters, even whi)»t working upon lha capita) of *h* supwwf v 
(John IVtttis “ Trrde Societies end Strikes, Machinery and Co-operaf/w ®|ie«t 
Winchester, il«y, p. fi, jj) I quote this little work breams It m » wry # 
Ion 5 -a go- rot ten, apologttic commonplaces. This same Mr. Win* MtlsMn ^ 
Owemsm »nd pubLhed in lira another pamphlet; " Kurts ind f IcIMi. #f . 
Economists," in which among other things he dee larva l her " property It town 
Tbit it long tjo. 

• T. J- JJunning: ' Trade's Uniont and Strike s,” laM't tt&i, f. II- 

I How ,he crister.ee, tide by aid* and titniiJianrouily, of these two ('em* at 
Cieoon the mr.tr rs' t belting: “A tacrorp emplopa 400 people, the half * • 
work by the piece, rod have * direct interest in working long boon I** 
too are paid by the dap. work equifly ireg wirh the others, rod *.t 00 

for their overtime The wort cf then, aoo people f-e h.!f »n fc-~r * “f * 

to one person's work hr jo boors, ot % ot one person', faf-nir M » •? * . 

poutiw grai to lb* empiryw " f faprrU of l it? oft ft . }<« <*<» f * 

- Oerwwtiof to a terf enru-UnhU r.trtl ssdl prvvn a | and, l>< *■“*' 
that aee-arir* again** Awwa aad fooebomt aUi tfcsr itw trm.f ■ 

to many fimec fepWSf shows tha injury to *tek{y-fia oho are *- , 

flovej oa pwre-work, t-e rearer workfy w.jen U» P*T 

Intp- U f set." jceti AprJ. llfia pp- », * J 


although the one form may be more favourable to the develop- 
ment of capitalist production than the other. 

Let the ordinary working day contain 12 hours of which 6 
3 re paid, 6 unpaid. Let its value-product be 6 shillings, that 
of one hour's labour therefore 6d. Let us suppose that, as the 
result of experience, a labourer who works with the average 
amount of intensity and skill, who, therefore, gives in fact only 
the time socially necessary to the production of an article, 
supplies in i2 hours 24 pieces, either distinct products or 
measurable parts of a continuous whole. Then the value of 
these 24 pieces, after subtraction of the portion of constant 
Capital contained in them, is 6 shillings, and the value of a 
single piece 3d. The labourer receives i$d. per piece, and thus 
earns in 1 2 hours 3 shillings. Just as, with time-wages, it does 
not matter whether we assume that the labourer works 6 
hours for himself and 6 hours for the capitalist, or half of 
every hour for himself, and the other half for the capitalist, so 
here it does not matter whether we say that each individual 
piece is half paid, and half unpaid for, or that the price of 1 2 
pieces is the equivalent only of the value of the labour-power, 
whilst in the other 12 pieces surplus-value is incorporated. 

The form of piece-wages is just as irrational as that of time- 
wages. Whilst in our example two pieces of a commodity, 
after subtraction of the value of the means of production con- 
sumed in them, are worth 6d. as being the product of one hour, 
the labourer receives for them a price of 3d. Piece-wages 
do not, in fact, distinctly express any relation of value. It is 
not, therefore, a question of measuring the value of the piece 
by the working time incorporated in it, but on the contrary of 
measuring the working-time the labourer has expended, by the 
number of pieces he has produced. In time-wages the labour 
is measured by its immediate duration, in piece-wages by the 
quantity of products in which the labour has embodied itself 
during a given time. 1 The price of labour-time itself is finally 
determined by the equation; value of a day’s labour = daily 

* “ l* ulaire peat >e moortr dctlruj ciMiiirw: on tor U darfe tin tnnul, on tut 
*° D prodon." C" ilcmenuirt d a principc, de I' Economic roIiUqac." fim 

'7?^ P- J*.) Tbt intbor of lluj anoopmuu, vorki G. Gacmcr. 
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value of labour-power. Piece-wage is, therefore, only * rod 
fed form of time-wage. 

Let us now consider a little more closely the character.' 1 " 
peculiarities of piece-wages. 

The quality of the labour is here controlled br the wet 
itself, which must be of average perfection if the piece-pn-x 1 
to be paid in full. Piece-wages become, from this f'oin’ f 
view, the most fruitful source of reductions of wipe* r - 


capitalistic cheating. 

They furnish to the capitalist an exact measure tor t t 
intensity of labour. Only the working-time which u r> 
bodied in a quantum of commodities determined bcforfhi^ 
and experimentally fixed, counts as socially necessity wvr - 
time, and is paid as such. In the larger workshops « * J 
London tailors, therefore, a certain piece of work, a < 
t. jf., is called an hour, or half an hour, the hour at 
practise it is known how much is the average pn* m 
one hour. With new fashions, repairs, etc., a conte'f a ’ 
between master and labourer, whether a particular* P lf * 
work is one hour, an J so on, until here also experience tia 
Similarly in the I-ondon furniture workshop, / ,c * 
labourer does not jsmess the average capacity, if he . f 
consequence supply a certain minimum of work pero^. 


dismissed.* . . „ 

Sir.ce (Se qu.i.tr inJ v,trn„ty i,f (he wf'k *» . u , 

treilej b) the l«ni <-( «J?e idelf. t» 

tecorr. In ,-rc.( [urt iu;'er!iu.»J<. IV<e «f.,:e< I PjA | 
the foundation or (he modern "uomesfic Utx>ur, • , 

above. 23 well as ct a h-erarthej!.'/ organised system o . ( 

oen to! vs I (.>.»-"• 1 be lexer ha <*» On J 

Of. X-e ere her..J |ierrr-««'> , fj 

t. 1 U (rn.lU «» 
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entirely from the difference between the labour price which the 
capitalist pays, and the part of that price which they actually 
allow to reach the labourer. 1 In England this system is 
characteristically called the “ Sweating system.” On the other 
hand piece-wage allows the capitalist to make a contract for so 
much per piece with the head labourer — in manufactures with 
the chief of some group, in mines with the extractor of the coal, 
in the factory with the actual machine-worker — at a price for 
which the head labourer himself undertakes the enlisting and 
payment of his assistant workpeople. The exploitation of the 
labourer by capital is here effected through the exploitation 
of the labourer by the labourer.* 

Given piece-wage, it is naturally the personal interest of the 
labourer to strain his labour-power as intensely as possible; 
this enables the capitalist to raise more easily the normal de- 
gree of intensity of labour.! It is moreover now the personal 
interest of the labourer to lengthen the working day, since 
with it his daily or weekly wages rise/ This gradually brings 

• *• It is when work passes through seven! hinds each of which u to take its share 
of profits, while only the list does the work, thit the psy which reaches the work- 
woman it miserably dispro portioned." (Child. Emp. Com II. Report, p. Ixx, n. 414 ) 

* Even Watts, the apologetic, remarks: “ It would be a great improvement to the 
system of piece-work, it ill the men employed on a job were partners in the contract, 
each according to hit abilities, instead of one man being interested in overworking 
his fellows for hit own benefit," (I. c. p. JJ ) On the vilcness of this system, cf. 
Child. Emp. Com. Rep. III. p. 66 , n. ai, p. it, n. 114, p xi. □. i], 5), 59, etc. 

! This spontaneous result u ofteD artificially helped along, f.y, m the Engineering 
Trade of London, s customary inck is " the selecting of 1 man who posresses superior 
physical strength sod quickness, as the prmcipal of several workmen, and paying him 
an additional rate, by the quarter or otherwise, with the understanding that he is to 
exert himrelf to the utmost to induce the others, who are only paid the ordinary 
wages, to keep up to him. . . Without any comment this will go far to explain many 
of the complaints of stinting the action, superior skill, and srorking-posser, made 
by the employers against the men ” (in Trades-Unions. Dunning, I e. pp. ai, aj). 
Aa the author is himself a labourer and secretary of a Trade's Union, this might be 
taken for exaggeration. But the reader may compare the " highly respectable " 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture of J. Ch. Morton, Art. “ Labourer.” where this method u 
recommended to the farmers as an approved one. 

» “ All those who are paid by piece-work . . . profit by the transgression oi rt* 
legal limits of work. This observation as to the willingness to work overtime is 
especially applicable to the women employed as weavers and reekrs.” (Rept- of 
Insp of Fact., 30th April, sly*, p. 9 ) ~ This spiral (piece-work), so advantageous 
to the employer . . tends directly to encourage the young potter grestjy to over- 

work himself doring the four or fire rears daring whitb be u employed to the piece- 
work spurn, but at low wages . . . This is . . . another great cause to which the bad 
constitution! of the potters are to be attributed." (Child. EmpL Com. I Rcpc, p. xns.) 
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on a reaction like that already described in time-wages, without 
reckoning that the prolongation of the working day, even if 
the piece-wage remains constant, includes of necessity a fall in 
the price of the labour. 

In time-wages, with few exceptions, the same wage holds for 
the same kind of work, whilst in piece-wages, though the price 
of the working time is measured by a certain quantity of 
product, the day’s or week’s wage will vary with the indi- 
vidual differences of the labourers, of whom one supplies in * 
given time the minimum of product only, another the average, 
a third more than the average. With regard to actual receipts 
there is, therefore, great variety according to the different sfcw, 
strength, energy, staying-power, etc., of the individual lab- 
ourers. 1 Of course this does not alter the general relations be- 
tween capital and wage-labour. First, the individual differ- 
ences balance one another in the workshop as a whole, which 
thus supplies in a given working-time the average product, 
and the total wages paid will be the average wages of that 
particular branch of industry. Second, the proportion be- 
tween wages and surplus-value remains unaltered, since the 
mass of surplus-labour supplied by each particular labourer 
corresponds with the wage received by him. But the wider 
scope that piece-wage gives to individuality, tends to develop 
on the one hand that individuality, and with it the sense o 
liberty, independence, and self-control of the labourers, out e 
other, their competition one with another. Piece-work has, 
therefore, a tendency, while raising individual wages a ve 
the average, to lower this average itself. But where 
particular rate of piece-wage has for a long time been n* 7 
tradition, and its lowering, therefore, presented especial 
culties, the masters, in such exceptional cases, sometimes ^ 
recourse to its compulsory transformation into tHne-* w t> 
Hence, e.g., in i860 a great strike among the ribbon-wea v 


• “ Where the work Jn any trade ii paid for by the piece *t to much P! 
wage* may *ery materially differ in amount . . . But in work by t 1 , ^ 

generally an uniform rate . . . recognized by both empJoyer and ^ ( 

■ ran Hin t of wage* for the general run of workmen in the trade. ( u 
P- *70 
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of Coventry. 1 Piece-wage is finally one of the chief supports 
of the hour-system described in the preceding chapter. 1 

From what has been shown so far, it follows that piece-wage 
is the form of wages most in harmony with the capitalist 
mode of production. Although by no means new — it figures 
side by side with time-wages officially in the French and 
English labour statutes of the 14th century — it only conquers 
a larger field for action during the period of Manufacture, 
properly so-called. In the stormy youth of Modern Industry, 
especially from 1797 to 1815, it served as a lever for the 
lengthening of the working day, and the lowering of wages. 
Very important materials for the fluctuation of wages during 
that period are to be found in the Blue-books: " Report and 
Evidence from the Select Committee on Petitions respecting 
the Com Laws,” (Parliamentary Session of 1813-14), and 
“Report from the Lords’ Committee, on the state of the 
Growth, Commerce, and Consumption of Grain, and all Laws 
relating thereto," (Session of 18 14-15). Here we find docu- 
mentary evidence of the constant lowering of the price of 
labour from the beginning of the Anti-Jacobin War. In the 

* " Lt travail Compagnoos-arosan* sera rfiglt V U journte will pitce . . 
Gc* malties-artisan* savent I pea pri* combien d’ournge un eompagnon-artisin peut 
flirt par jour dai u chaque metier, el its pi pent souveot i proportion de 1’ouvrage 
qu'ili font 1 »inii res compagnons travaillent muni qn'ils peurent, pour leur propre 
intfiitt, UM mire inspection." (Canullon, Emi tit la Nature du Commerce 
ea giatnl, Amit. Ed, tyjS, pp. ilj and aoa. The first ediuon appeared in 1755 ) 
Canullon, from whom Qua nay. Sir Jama Steuart & A. Smith have largely drawn, 
already here repreienti piece-wage ai (imply 1 modified form of time-wage The 
French ediuon of Canullon professes in its tide to be a translation from the English, 
but the English ediuon; “ The analysis of Trade, Commerce, etc , by Philip Can- 
tillon, late of the city of London, Merchant," u not only of later date (17J9), but 
prove* by it] contest] that it ii a later and revised edition j t.g , m the French ediuon, 
Hume is not yet mentioned, whilst in the English, ont he other hand, Petty 
hardly figure* any longer. The English edition is theoretically less important, but 
it contain* numerous details referring specifically to English commerce, bullion trade, 
etc., that are wanting in the French text. The words on the utle-pagc of the English 
edition, according to which the work 11 “ Taken chiefly from the manuscript of a 
very ingenious gentleman, deceased, and adapted, etc.,” seem, therefore, a pure 
fiction, very customary at that time. 

* “ Combien de fois n'avons nous pa* vu, dan* certains atelien, embaueber bcaucoup 
plus d’ouvricr* que ne le demandut ie travail 1 mettre en main I Souveot, dans la 
provision d’un travail alfiatone, quelquefois tn?me imaginaire, on admet da ouvriers : 

les perta de temp* seront 1 U charge del inoccupf s “ (H Gi^goir: : “ La Typo- 
g raphes devant le Tribunal correctionnel de Bruxelles," Bruxelles, i86j, p. 9) 
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weaving industry, e.g,, piece-wages had falleu so low that in 
spite of the very great lengthening of the working da/, t! 
daily wages were then lower than before. “ The real eamini 
of the cotton weaver are now far less than they were; t 
superiority over the common labourer, which at first was ver 
great, has now almost entirely ceased. Indeed . . . & 
difference in the wages of skilful and common labour is far 
now than at any former period.”* How little the increased in- 
tensity and extension of labour through piece-wages benefited 
the agricultural proletariat , the following passage borrowed 
from a work on the side of the landlords and farmers shows: 

" By far the greater part of agricultural operations is done by 
people, who are hired for the day or on piece-work. That 
weekly wages are about 12s., and although it may be assumed 
that a man earns on piece-work under the greater stimulus to 
labour, is. or perhaps as. more than on weekly wages, yet it w 
found, on calculating his total income, that his loss of employ- 
ment, during the year, outweighs this again . . . Further, it 
will generally be found that the wages of these men bear a 
certain proportion to the price of the necessary means, of 
subsistence, so that a man with two children is able to bring 
up his family without recourse to parish relief.” 1 * * * Mai thus 
that time remarked with reference to the facts published by 
Parliament: “ I confess that I see, with misgiving, the grei* 
extension of the practice of piece-wage. Really hard wor 
during ia or 14 hours of the day, or for any longer time, 1 5 
too much for any human being."} 

In the workshops under the Factory Acts, piece-wag 6 be* 
comes the general rule , because capital can there only increase 
the efficacy of the working day by intensifying labour.* 

With the changing productiveness of labour the same ‘ 3 uin 
turn of product represents a varying working time. I her^ 
fore, piece-wage also varies, for it is the money expression 0 


i R m*r kt on the Commercial Policy of Great Britain, London, it If 

1 A Defence of the Land-owner* and Farmer* of Great Britain, tlM- PP' *’ *" 

J Malthut; Inquiry into the Nature and PrvgrrM of Rent, U>nJ. » s, f , ^ 

« “ Those who are paid by pice-work .... eon.ncure probMy/^ 6lk ‘ 

rorker* in the factories. “ Report of leap, of Fact., joth April. »•!*- 
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determined working time. In our example above, 24 pieces 
were produced in 12 hours, whilst the value of the product 
of the 12 hours was 6s., the daily value of the labour- 
power 3s., the price of the labour-hour 3d., and the wage 
for one piece iid. In one piece half-an-hour’s labour was 
absorbed. If the same working day now supplies, in conse- 
quence of the doubled productiveness of labour, 48 pieces 
instead of 24, and all other circumstances remain unchanged, 
then the piece-wage falls from ijd. to f d., as every piece now 
only represents instead of | of a working hour. 24 by 1 Ad. 
= 3s., and in like manner 48 by |d. = 3s. In other words, 
piece-wage is lowered in the same proportion as the number of 
the pieces produced in the same time rises, 1 and therefore as 
the working time spent on the same piece falls. This change 
in piece-wage, so far purely nominal, leads to constant battles 
between capitalist and labour. Either because the capitalist 
uses it as a pretext for actually lowering the price of labour, 
or because increased productive power of labour is accompanied 
by an increased intensity of the same. Or because the labourer 
takes seriously the appearance of piece-wages, viz., that his 
product is paid for, and not his labour-power, and therefore 
revolts against a lowering of wages, unaccompanied by a lower- 
ing in the selling price of the commodity. The “ operatives 
.... carefully watch the price of the raw material and the 
price of manufactured goods, and are thus enabled to form an 
accurate estimate of their master’s profits.”* 

The capitalist rightly knocks on the head such pretensions 

1 “ The productive power of his spinning-machine ii accurately measured, and tbe 
rate of pay for work done with it decreases with, though not as, the increase of iu pro- 
ductive power." (Ure, 1. c, p. jiy.) This last apolegetic phrase Ure himself again 
cancels. The lengthening of the mule causes some increase of labour, he admits. 
The labour doe* therefore not diminish in the same ratio as its productivity increases. 
Further: “ By this increase the productive power of the machine will be augmented 
one-fifth. When this event happens the spinner will not be paid at the same rate 
for work done as he was before, but as that rate will not be diminished in the ratio 
of one-fifth, the improvement will augment his money earnings for any given number 

of hours’ work,” but " the foregoing statement require* a certain modification 

"ITie spinner has to pay something additional for juvenile aid out of his additional 
yrpence, accompanied by displacing a portion of adults" (L e, p. jai), which has 
in no way a tendency to raise wages. 

* H. Fawcett t “ The Economic Position of the British Labourer. Cambridge and 

London. ilSj,"p. tjl. 
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the comparison of the wages in different nations, we must 
therefore take into account all the factors that determine 
changes in the amount of the value of labour-power; the price 
and the extent of the prime necessaries of life as naturally and 
historically developed, the cost of training the labourers, the 
part played by the labour of women and children, the produc- 
tiveness of labour, its extensive and intensive magnitude. 
Even the most superficial comparison requires the reduction 
first of the average day-wage for the same trades, in different 
countries, to a uniform working day. After this reduction to 
the same terms of the day-wages, time-wage must again be 
translated into piece-wage, as the latter only can be a measure 
both of the productivity and the intensity of labour. 

In every country there is a certain average intensity of 
labour, below which the labour for the production of a com- 
modity requires more than the socially necessary time, and 
therefore does not reckon as labour of normal quality. Only 
a degree of intensity above the national average affects, in a 
given country, the measure of value by the mere duration of 
the working time. This is not the case on the universal 
market, whose integral parts are the individual countries. The 
average intensity of labour changes from country to country; 
here it is greater, there less. These national averages form a 
scale, whose unit of measure is the average unit of universal 
labour. The more intense national labour, therefore, as com- 
pared with the less intense, produces in the same time more 
value, which expresses itself in more money. 

But the law of value in its international application is yet 
more modified by this, that on the world-market the more 
productive national labour reckons also as the more intense, so 
long as the more productive nation is not compelled by com- 
petition to lower the selling price of its commodities to the 
level of their value. 

In proportion as capitalist production is developed in a 
country, in the same proportion do the national intensity and 
productivity of labour there rise above the international level. 1 

* We ill all inquire, in mother place, what circumstances w relation to productivity 
may modify this law for individual branches of industry 
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that in spite of lower wages and much longer working-time, 
Continental labour is, in proportion to the product, dearer than 
English. An English manager of a cotton factory in Olden- 
burg, declares that the working-time there lasted from 5.30 a.m. 
to 8 p.m., Saturdays included, and that the workpeople there, 
when under English overlookers, did not supply during this 
time quite so much product as the English in 10 hours, but 
under German overlookers much less. Wages are much lower 
than in England, in many cases 50 %, but the number of hands 
in proportion to the machinery was much greater, in certain 
departments in the proportion of 5: 3. — Mr. Redgrave gives 
very full details as to the Russian cotton factories. The data 
were given him by an English manager until recently em- 
ployed there. On this Russian soil, so fruitful of all infamies, 
the old horrors of the early days of English factories are in full 
swing. The managers are, of course, English, as the native 
Russian capitalist is of no use in factory business. Despite 
all over-work, continued day and night, despite the most 
shameful under-payment of the workpeople, Russian manu- 
facture manages to vegetate only by prohibition of foreign 
competition. I give, in conclusion, a comparative table of Mr. 
Redgrave’s, on the average number of spindles per factory and 
per spinner in the different countries of Europe. He, himself, 
remarks that he had collected these figures a few years ago, 
and that since that time the size of the factories and the 
number of spindles per labourer in England has increased. 
He supposes, however, an approximately equal progress in the 
Continental countries mentioned, so that the numbers given 
would still have their value for purposes of comparison. 

Average Number of Spindles per Factory. 


England, average of spindles per factory 12,600 
France, „ „ „ 1,500 

Prussia, „ „ „ 1,500 

Belgium, „ „ „ 4l ooo 

Saxony, „ „ „ 4,500 

Austria, „ „ „ 7,000 

Switzerland,,, „ „ 8,000 
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*age Number of Persons Employed to Spixdib. 


’ranee, one person to 14 spindles 

.ussia, „ 28 u 

nissia, „ 37 „ 

avaria „ 45 „ 

ustria, „ 49 ,, 

elgium, „ 50 * 

«ony, „ 50 „ 

witzerland, „ 55 „ 

nailer States of Germany, 55 „ 

rcat Britain, „ 74 „ 


us comparison," sap Mr. Redgrave, " is yet more us* 
ible to Great Britain, inasmuch as there is so large 1 
r of factories in which weaving by power is carried m 
unction with spinning [whilst in the table the we wen 
deducted], and the factories abroad are chiefly »p inning 
is; if it were possible to compare like with like, strictly. 

[ find many cotton spinning factories in my district in 
mules containing 2,200 spindles are minded by ont 
ic " minder ”) and two assistants only, turning 0 ^““ 1 
■. of yarn, measuring 400 miles in length.” (Reports 0 
f Fact., 31st Oct., 1866, p. 31-33, passim.) 

well known in Eastern Europe as well as in A w, » 
l companies have undertaken the construction J>f r *‘' 
nd have, in nuking them, employed side by side w.l 
ive labourers, a certain number of English wr ” t,n '\ 
Compelled by practical necessity, they thus have hi ^ 
to account the national dilTcrcnce in the intensity ^ 
bur this has brought them no loss. Their eiper.m. 


hat even if the height of stages corresponds r. vt« • 
h the average intensity of labour, the relative F f “ f 
earjes generally in the inverse direction. 

- Essay on the Ka'r ct Wages ,"* one cf h > « fnt 
C"gi, H. Carer tries to prove that the sri<ra « ^ 
: nations are d.rrcwy prop».monaJ to t.e ( 

- w tbr Km 4 W tc a, « l 4 iU < !**. 
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productiveness of the national working days, in order to draw 
from this international relation, the conclusion that wages 
everywhere rise and fall in proportion to the productiveness 
of labour. The whole of our analysis of the production of 
surplus-value shows the absurdity of this conclusion, even if 
Carey himself had proved his premises, instead of, after his 
usual uncritical and superficial fashion, shuffling to and fro a 
confused mass of statistical materials. The best of it is that he 
does not assert that things actually are as they ought to be 
according to his theory. For State intervention has falsified the 
natural economic relations. The different national wages must 
be reckoned, therefore, as if that part of each that goes to the 
State in the form of taxes, came to the labourer himself. 
Ought not Mr. Carey to consider further whether those “State 
expenses " are not the “ natural " fruits of capitalistic develop- 
ment? The reasoning is quite worthy of the nun who first 
declared the relations of capitalist production to be eternal 
laws of nature and reason, whose free, harmonious working is 
only disturbed by the intervention of the State, in order after- 
wards to discover that the diabolical influence of England on 
the world-market (an influence which, it appears, does not 
spring from the natural laws of capitalist production) necessi- 
tates State intervention, ».e., the protection of those laws of 
nature and reason by the State, alias the System of Protection. 

He discovered further, that the theorems of Ricardo and 
others, in which existing social antagonisms and contradictions 
are formulated, are not the ideal product of the real economic 
movement, but on the contrary, that the real antagonisms of 
capitalist production in England and elsewhere are the result 
of the theories of Ricardo and others! Finally, he discovered 
that it is, in the last resort, commerce that destroys the inborn 
beauties and harmonies of the capitalist mode of production. 

A step further, and he will, perhaps, discover that the one 
evil in capitalist production is capital itself. Only a man 
with such atrocious want of the critical faculty and such 
spurious erudition deserved, in spite of his Protectionist hjuesy**^ 
to become the secret source of the harmonious" Vjsd0pvjpf;9 
Bastiat, and of all the other Free Trade optrinlstsof ._ N ^ 


PART VII 


The Accumulation of Capital 


conversion of a sum of money into means of production 
ibour-power, Is the first step taken by the quantum o 
that is going to function as capital. This conversion 
place in the market, within the sphere of c ' rcu 
econd step, the process of production, is complete so 
means of production have been converted into comm 
hose value exceeds that of their component p* 1 * 5 ' * g 
ore, contains the capital originally advanced, P u 
is-value. These commodities must then be thro 
ition. They must be sold, their value realised in mo ey. 
oney afresh converted into capital, and so ovcr * n , rf 
This circular movement, in which the same P 1 * 5 . ^ 
ually gone through in succession, forms the circu 


first condition of accumulation is that the rr ,L vc rt 
ave contrived to sell his commodities, and to ^ 
fital the greater part of the money so received. 
ig pages we shall assume that capital ^ 

way. The detailed analysis of the process 
. Book II. . . extract! 

.apitalist who produces surplus-value — ’ , e '> . . corn - 

labour directly from the labourers, and > , fce 
s, is, indeed, the 6rst appropriator, but by 
. owner, of this surplus-value He to i„ 

;ts, with landowners, &c., who fulfil® therefore, 
.pier of social production. Surplus-value. 

, into various parts. Its fragments fall to vanou 
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gories of persons, and take various forms, independent the one 
of the other, such as profit, interest, merchants’ profit, rent, &c. 
It is only in Book III. that we can take in hand these modified 
forms of surplus-value. 

On the one hand, then, we assume that the Capitalist sells 
at their value the commodities he has produced, without con- 
cerning ourselves either about the new forms that capital 
assumes while in the sphere of circulation, or about the con- 
crete conditions of reproduction hidden under these forms. On 
the other hand, we treat the capitalist producer as owner of 
the entire surplus-value, or, better perhaps, as the representa- 
tive of all the sharers with him in the booty. We, there- 
fore, first of all consider accumulation from an abstract 
point of view — ».e., as a mere phase in the actual process of 
production. 

So far as accumulation takes place, the capitalist must have 
succeeded in selling his commodities, and in reconverting the 
sale-money into capital. Moreover, the breaking-up of sur- 
plus-value into fragments neither alters its nature nor the 
conditions under which it becomes an element of accumulation. 
Whatever be the proportion of surplus-value which the indus- 
trial capitalist retains for himself, or yields up to others, he is 
the one who, in the first instance, appropriates it. We, there- 
fore, assume no more than what actually takes place. On 
the other hand, the simple fundamental form of the process of 
accumulation is obscured by the incident of the circulation 
which brings it about, and by the splitting up of surplus-value. 
An exact analysis of the process, therefore, demands that we 
should, for a time, disregard all phenomena that hide the play 
of its inner mechanism. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

SIMPLE REPRODUCTION 
Whatever the form of the process of production in a society 
it must be a continuous process, must continue to go periodi- 
cally through the same phases. A society can no more cease 
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to produce than it on cease to consume. When viewed, there 
fore, as a connected whole, and as flowing on with incessini 
renewal, every social process of production is, at the same time, 
a process of reproduction. 

The conditions of production are also those of reproduction. 
No society can go on producing, in other words, no society can 
reproduce, unless it constantly reconverts a part of its products 
into means of production, or elements of fresh products. All 
other circumstances remaining the same, the only mode by 
which it can reproduce its wealth, and maintain it at one level, 
is by replacing the means of production — i.e., the instruments 
of labour, the raw material, and the auxiliary substances con- 
sumed in the course of the year — by an equal quantity of the 
same hind of articles; these must be separated from the mass 
of the yearly products, and thrown afresh into the process of 
production. Hence, a definite portion of each year’s product 
belongs to the domain of production. Destined for productive 
consumption from the very first, this portion exists, for the 
most part, in the shape of articles totally unfitted for individual 
consumption. 

If production be capitalistic in form, so, too, will be rejwo- 
duction. Just as in the former the labour-process figures bo 
as a means towards the self-expansion of capital, so in the latter 
it figures but as a means of reproducing as capital — i.e., as se 
' expanding value, — the value advanced. It is only because 
money constantly functions as capital that the economical guis^ 
of a capitalist attaches to a man. If, for instance, 2 , su/7 \ 3 
£100 has this year been converted into capital, and produce ^ 
surplus-value of £20, it must continue during next yc 3 * 1 ** 
subsequent years, to repeat the same operation. As a pen ^ 
increment of the capital advanced, or periodic fruit of 
in process, surplus-value acquires the form of a revenue ovi r. 
out of capital.* 


* "Mai* cm riches, qai eonsommeae fc* pmdoitt du tnwd drs “W* 

▼ent la obwnir que par da ^changes [purchase* of commodiuesj. o n . uirlu t am 

pendant leur richesse acquire etsccumutfcen retour conue res P 1 foodt d» 

»ont I'objet do leur fantaisie. its sembfcnt expo s#» k tpvuet biro ^ ^ mmteti 
rfrerre, ifi tie treraiflenl point, avoas nous die, et ta /re prune (t jjt 
on rroirait done que ebaque jour doit roir duninuer leun r |f 
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If this revenue serve the capitalist only as a fund to provide 
for his consumption, and be spent as periodically as it is gained, 
then, ceteris paribus, simple reproduction will take place. 
And although this reproduction is a mere repetition of the pro- 
cess of production on the old scale, yet this mere repetition, or 
continuity, gives a new character to the process, or, rather, 
causes the disappearance of some apparent characteristics 
which it possessed as an isolated discontinuous process. 

The purchase of labour-power for a fixed period is the pre- 
lude to the process of production; and this prelude is constantly 
repeated when the stipulated term comes to an end, when a 
definite period of production, such as a week or a month, has 
elapsed. But the labourer is not paid until after he has ex- 
pended his labour-power, and realised in commodities not only 
its value, but surplus-value. He has, therefore, produced not 
only surplus-value, which we for the present regard as a fund 
to meet the private consumption of the capitalist, but he has 
also produced, before it flows back to him in the shape of 
wages, the fund out of which he himself is paid, the variable 
capital; and his employment lasts only so long as he continues 
to reproduce this fund. Hence, that formula of the economists, 
referred to in Chapter XVIII., which represents wages as a 
share in the product itself. 1 What flows back to the labourer 
- in the shape of wages is a portion of the product that is con- 
tinuously reproduced by him. The capitalist, it is true, pays 
him in money, but this money is merely the transmuted form 
of the product of his labour. While he is converting a portion 
of the means of production into products, a portion of his for- 
mer product is being turned into money. It is his labour of 

qo'il ne leur en restera plus, rien ne sera offert en fchange an* ouvriers qui travaillent 
exclusive mem pour tut. . . . Man dans Tordre social, la richesse a acquis la propn<l< 
dfl at reproduire par It travail d'autrui, et sans que son propriitaire y concoure. La 
richesse, comuic It travail, tt par le travail, donne nn fruit annuel qui peut fur 
tMtruit ebaque innfe sans que le riche en devienne plus pauvre. Ce fruit est le rrvtnu 
qui natt du capital." (Sismondi: Noov. Princ d’Econ. Pol. Pans, 1819 t. I. 
pp. 8 t-Sj ) 

_ ' “ Wages as well as profits am to be considered, each of them, as really a por- 
tion of the finished product.” (Ramsay, L c., p. 141 ) ” The share of the product 
which comes to the labourer in the form of wages.” (I Mill. Elements, Ac. Trans- 
lated by Panssot. Paris, 1813. p. 34) 
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last week, or of last year, that pays for his labour-power this 
week or this year. The illusion begotten by the intervention 
of money vanishes immediately, if, instead of taking a single 
capitalist and a single labourer, we take the class of capitalists 
and the class of labourers as a whole. The capitalist class is 
constantly giving to the labouring class order-notes, in the fonn 
of money, on a portion of the commodities produced by the 
latter and appropriated by the former. The labourers gwe 
these order-notes back just as constantly to the capitalist class 
and in this way get their share of their own product. The 
transaction is veiled by the commodity-form of the product 
and the money-form of the commodity. . • 

Variable capita) is therefore only a particular historical lor 
of appearance of the fund for providing the necessaries of > f> 
or the labour-fund which the labourer requires for the nut" 
tenance of himself and family, and which, whatever be 
system of social production, he must himself produce and rep 
ducc. If the labour-fund constantly flows to him in t e 
of money that pap for his labour, it is because the pr 
he has created moves constantly away from him in me 
of capital. But all this does not alter the fact, that ' • , 

labourer’s own labour, realised in a producr, which » • 

to him by the capitalist.' Let us take a peasant liable 
compulsory service for his lord. He works on hi* 0 
with his own means of production, for, say, J dap 
The 3 other dip he doe, forced work on ,he M, . , 

He constantly reproduces his own labour-fund, ^ 

in his case, takes the form of a money payment fortal . 
advanced by another person. But in return, his u P ff 
labour for the lord, on its fide, never requires the charac 
voluntary paid labour. If one line morning the (art jl,, e 
pria.es ,0 himself the land, the rattle, the seed m • « 
means of production of this peasant, she latte ^ 

be obliged .0 sell hi, labour-power to the M „ 

paribus, labour 6 days a w«* *» before, 3 f* * ^ 

* - * t M 

M, , f .. ittJ. L.M l**t*.tl I*? 
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his lord, who thenceforth becomes j wages-paying capitalist. 
As before, he will use up the means of production as means of 
production, and transfer their value to the product. As before, 
a definite portion of the product will be devoted to reproduc- 
tion. But from the moment that the forced labour is changed 
into wage-labour, from that moment the labour-fund, which 
the peasant himself continues as before to produce and repro- 
duce, takes the form of a capital advanced in the form of 
wages by the lord. The bourgeois economist whose narrow 
mind is unable to separate the form of appearance from the 
thing that appears, shuts his eyes to the fact, that it is but here 
and there on the face of the earth, that even now-a-days the 
labour-fund crops up in the form of capital. 1 

Variable capital, it is true, only then loses its character of a 
value advanced out of the capitalist’s funds, 1 when we view 
the process of capitalist production in the flow of its constant 
renewal. But that process must have had a beginning of some 
kind. From our present stand-point it therefore seems likely 
that the capitalist, once upon a time, became possessed of 
money, by some accumulation that took place independently 
of the unpaid labour of others, and that this was, therefore, 
how he was enabled to frequent the market as a buyer of 
labour-power. However this may be, the mere continuity of 
the process, the simple reproduction, brings about some other 
wonderful changes, which affect not only the variable, but the 
total capital. 

If a capital of £ 1000 beget yearly a surplus-value of £ 100 , 
and if this surplus-value be consumed every year, it is clear 
that at the end of 5 years the surplus-value consumed will 
amount to 5 X £200 or the £1000 originally advanced. If only 
a part, say one half, were consumed, the same result would 
follow at the end of 10 years, since 10 X £100 = £ 1000 . 

' “ The wage, of labour are advinced by capitalists in the case of less than one 
fourth of the labourers of the earth/* (Rich. Jones: Textbook of lectures on the 
Pol. Econ of Nations. Hertford, siyt, p. 1 6 } 

* " Though the manufacturer " (re., the labourer) " has his wages advanced to him 
by ho master, he in reality cosu him no expense, the value of these wages being 
generally reserved, together with a profit, in the improved value of the subject upon 
which his labour is bestowed ” (A. Smith L c. Book II ch. III. p. jn.) 
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General Rule; The value of the capital advanced divided by 
the surplus-value annually consumed, gives the number of 
years, or reproduction periods, at the expiration of which the 
capital originally advanced has been consumed by the capitalist 
and has disappeared. The capitalist thinks, that he is con- 
suming the produce of the unpaid labour of others, the 
surplus- value, and is keeping intact his original capital; but 
what he thinks cannot alter facts. After the lapse of a certain 
number of years, the capital value he then possesses is equal 
to the sum total of the surplus-value appropriated by him 
during those years, and the total value he has consumed is 
equal to that of his original capital. It is true, he has in hand 
a capital whose amount has not changed, and of which a part, 
viz., the buildings, machinery, &c., were already there when 
the work of his business began. But what we have to do with 
here is not the material elements, but the value, of that capital. 
When a person gets through all his property, by taking upon 
himself debts equal to the value of that property, ft « «f? r 
that his property represents nothing but the sum total of his 
debts. And so it is with the capitalist; when he has con- 
sumed the equivalent of his original capital, the value of his 
present capital represents nothing but the total amount of the 
surplus-value appropriated by him without payment. * 
single atom of the value of his old capital continues to e» 3t - 
Apart then from all accumulation, the mere continuity 0 
the process of production, in other words simple reproduction, 
sooner or later, and of necessity, converts every “P . f !L t 
accumulated capital, or capitalised surplus-value. Even if 
capital was originally acquired by the personal labour o * 
employer, it sooner pr later becomes value appropriated wi 
out an equivalent, the unpaid labour of others matena is 
either in money or in some other object. We saw in c 3 P 
IV. that in order to convert money into capital something* 1 ® 
is required than the production and circulation of comm i 1 
We saw that on the one side the possessor of value or monej> 
on the other, the possessor of the value-creating -substan • 
on the one side, the possessor of the means of production 
subsistence, on the other, the possessor of nothing but ia 
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power, must confront one another as buyer and seller. The 
separationof labourfrom its product, of subjective labour-power 
from the objective conditions of labour, was therefore the real 
foundation in fact,and the starting point of capitalist production. 

But that which at first was but a starting point, becomes, 
by the mere continuity of the process, by simple reproduction, 
the peculiar result, constantly renewed and perpetuated, of 
capitalist production. On the one hand, the process of pro- 
duction incessantly converts material wealth into capital, into 
means of creating more wealth and means of enjoyment for the 
capitalist. On the other hand the labourer, on quitting the 
process, is what he was on entering it, a source of wealth, but 
devoid of all means of making that wealth his own. Since, 
before entering on the process, his own labour has already been 
alienated from himself by the sale of his labour-power, has 
been appropriated by the capitalist and incorporated with 
capital, it must, during the process, be realised in a product 
that does not belong to him. Since the process of pro- 
duction is also the process by which the capitalist consumes 
labour-power, the product of the labourer is incessantly con- 
verted, not only into commodities, bur into capital, into value 
that sucks up the value-creating power, into means of sub- 
sistence that buy the person of the labourer, into means of 
production that command the producers. 1 The labourer there- 
fore constantly produces material, objective wealth, hut in the 
form of capital, of an alien power that dominates and exploits 
him; and the capitalist as constantly produces labour-power, 
but in the form of a subjective source of wealth, separated from 
the objects in and by which it can alone be realised; in short he 
produces the labourer, but as a wage-labourer. 1 This incessant 

■ "Thi* is a remarkably peculiar property of productive labour. Whatever i» 
productively consumed is capital, and it becomes capital by consumption.” (James 
Mill I. c. p. * 41 ) James Mill, however, never got on the track of this “ remarkably 
peculiar property.’ 1 

1 “ It is true indeed, that the first introducing a manufacture employes many poor, 
but they cease not to be so, and the continuance of it makes many.” (Reasons for a 
limited Exportation of VVooL London, 1*77, p. 19 ) " The fanner now absurdly 
asserts, that be keeps the poor. They are indeed kept in misery.” (Reasons for the 
late increase of the Poor Rates : or a comparative view of the prices of labour and 
provisions. London, J777, p. j 7 .) 
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reproduction, this perpetuation of the labourer, is the sine qul 
non of capitalist production. 

The labourer consumes in a twofold way. While producing 
he consumes by his labour the means of production, and con- 
verts them into products with a higher value than that of the 
capital advanced. This is his productive consumption. It is 
at the same time consumption of his labour-power by the 
capitalist who bought it. On the other hand, the labourer 
turns the money paid to him for his labour-power, into means 
of subsistence: this is his individual consumption. The 
labourer’s productive consumption, and his individual con- 
sumption, are therefore totally distinct. In the former, he «ctf 
as the motive power of capital, and belongs to the capitalist- 
in the latter, he belongs to himself, and performs his necessary 
vital functions outside the process of production. The result 
of the one is, that the capitalist lives; of the other, that the 
labourer lives. 

When treating of the working-day, we saw that the labourer 
is often compelled to make his individual consumption i mere 
incident of production. In such a case, he supplies fiimse 
wnh necessaries in order to maintain his labour-power, just s 
coal and water are supplied to the steam engine and oil to • e 
wheel. His means of consumption, in thar case, are the mere 
means of consumption required by a means of production; 1 
individual consumption is directly productive coniumpuo ■ 
This, however, appears to be an abuse not essentially appe f 
taining to capitalist production.* . 

The matter takes quite another aspeer, when we confemp • 
not the single capitalist, and the single labourer, uf 
capitalist class and the labouring class, not an isolated 
of production, but capitalist production in full swing, an 
its actual social scale. By converting part of his Mp* 1 
labour-power, the capitalist augments the value of "* en . 
capital. He kill* two bird* with or.e stone. He f™ • ’’ . 
only by what he receives from, but by what he g !VC1 f<, ‘ 
labourer. The capita) given in exchange for labouf-fow 
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converted into necessaries, by thfe consumption of which the 
muscles, nerves, bones, and brains of existing labourers are 
reproduced, and new labourers are begotten. Within the 
limits of what is strictly necessary, the individual consumption 
of the working class is, therefore, the reconversion of the means 
of subsistence given by capital in exchange for labour-power, 
into fresh labour-power at the disposal of capital for exploita- 
tion. It is the production and reproduction of that means of 
production so indispensible to the capitalist: the labourer 
himself. The individual consumption of the labourer, whether 
it proceed within the workshop or outside it, whether it be part 
of the process of production or not, forms therefore a factor of 
the production and reproduction of capital; just as cleaning 
machinery does, whether it be done while the machinery is 
working or while it is standing. The fact that the labourer 
consumes his means of subsistence for his own purposes, and 
not to please the capitalist, has no bearing on the matter. The 
consumption of food by a beast of burden is none the less a 
necessary factor in the process of production, because the beast 
enjoys what it eats. The maintenance and reproduction of the 
working-dass is, and must ever be, a necessary condition to the 
reproduction of capital. But the capitalist may safely leave 
its fulfilment to the labourer’s instinct of self-preservation and 
of propagation. All the capitalist cares for, is to reduce the 
labourer’s individual consumption as far as possible to what is 
strictly necessary, and he is far away from imitating those 
brutal South Americans, who force their labourers to take the 
more substantial, rather than the less substantial, kind of food.' 

Hence both the capitalist and his ideological representative, 
the political economist, consider that part alone of the labourer's 
individual consumption to be productive, which is requisite for 
the perpetuation of the class, and which therefore must take 

* “The labourer, in tl* ouoe, of S. Amno, «hcne daily tank (the beanert per- 
haps in the world) conaut* in bringing to the rurfaee on their iboolden a load of 
metal weighing from tlo to 100 poundi, from a depth of 450 feet, Lee on bread and 
btaoa only | they themreWta -could prefer the bread alow for food, hurt their 
Cl Uteri, echo hire faced out that the men cannot work ao bard on bread, treat them 
like boran, and compel them to cat beam, beam, fcowerer, a re relatirely math 
richer in boor-earth (phoiphate of lime) than b bread “ (Liebig, L c., eoL x, p. ,94. 
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place in order that the capitalist may have labour-power t( 
consume; what the labourer consumes for his own pleasure 
beyond that part, is unproductive consumption.* If the 
accumulation of capital were to cause a rise of wages and an 
increase in the labourer's consumption, unaccompanied by 
increase in the consumption of labour-power by capita/, tie 
additional capital would be consumed unproductive!^* In 
reality, the individual consumption of the labourer is unproduc- 
tive as regards himself, for it reproduces nothing but the needy 
individual; it is productive to the capitalist and to the State, 
since it is the production of the power that creates their 
wealths 

From a social point of view, therefore, the working-class, 
even when not directly engaged in the labour process, is just 
as much an appendage of capital as the ordinary instruments 
of labour. Even its individual consumption is, within certain 
limits, a mere factor in the process of production. That process, 
however, takes good care to prevent these self-conscious instru- 
ments from leaving it in the lurch, for it removes their produ , 
as fast as it is made, from their pole to the opposite pole o 
capital. Individual consumption provides, on the ‘one han > 
the means for their maintenance and reproduction : on ^ 
other hand, it secures by the annihilation of the necessaries o 
life, the continued reappearance of the workman in the labour 
market. The Roman slave was held by fetters: the 
labourer is bound to his owner by invisible threads, 
appearance of independence is kept up by means of a cons 
change of employers, and by the fictio juris of a contract. 

In former times, capital resorted to legislation, 
necessary, to enforce its proprietary rights over t e 
labourer. For instance, down to J8iy, the emigra o 


» June* Mill, 1. C., p. JjS. , , „ ... Inewue of 

» •• If the price of labour ihould rise «o high that, notwitfutan g lr>u !J 

capital, no more could be employed, I ihould »ay that »uch mcrew ‘ 
be a till un productively consumed." (Rjcardo, l c, p. t$J.) conwmpt 100 «* 

s "The only productive consumption, properly so-called- « ‘ ,i,b 

destruction of wealth ” (he alludes to the means of P rtK f“^° ,' y _^ on ,uns-r to 1** 
a view to reproduction .... The workman .... is a produ^J M 

person who employs him, and to the State, but not, itrictly '(* »’ 
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mechanics employed in machine making was, in England, for- 
bidden, under grievous pains and penalties. 

The reproduction of the working class carries with it the 
accumulation of skill, that is handed down from one generation 
to another.* To what extent the capitalist reckons the exis- 
tence of such a skilled class among the factors of production 
that belong io him by right, and to what extent he actually 
regards it as the reality of his variable capital, is seen so soon 
as a crisis threatens him with its loss. In consequence of the 
civil war in the United States and of the accompanying cotton 
famine, the majority of the cotton operatives in Lancashire 
were, as is well known, thrown out of work. Both from the 
working-class itself, and from other ranks of society, there arose 
a cry for State aid, or for voluntary national subscriptions, in 
order to enable the “ superfluous ” hands to emigrate to the 
colonies or to the United States. Thereupon, the “ Times ” 
published on the 24th Maich, 1863, a letter from Edmund 
Potter, a former president of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. This letter was rightly called in the House of 
Commons, the manufacturers' manifesto.* We cull here a few 
characteristic passages, in which the proprietary rights of 
capital over labour-power are unblushingly asserted. 

” He " (the man out of work) “ may be told the supply of 
cotton-workers is too large .... and .... must .... in 
fact be reduced by a third, perhaps, and that then there will be 
a healthy demand for the remaining two-thirds .... Public 
opinion .... urges emigration .... The master cannot 
willingly see his labour supply being removed; he may think 
and perhaps justly, that it is both wrong and unsound .... 
But if the public funds are to be devoted to assist emigration, 
he has a right to be heard, and perhaps to protest.” Mr. 
Potter then shows how useful the cotton trade is, how the 

1 ” The only thing, of which one can aay, that it is stored up and prepared before- 
hand, la the skill of the labourer .... The accumulation and storage of skilled 
labour, that most important operation, is, as regards the great mass of labourers, 
accomplished without any capital whatever.” (Tho. Hod gsk in : Labour Defended, &,c , 
P- *J) 

* “ That letter might be looked upon as the manifesto of the manufacturers.'" 
(Ferrandt Motion on the Cottoo Famine, If o. C-, 17th April, tSdj.) 
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" trade ha* undoubtedly drawn the surplus-population from 
Ireland and from the agricultural districts," how immense is its 
extent, how in the year 1 8 60 it yielded i 5 jths of the total English 
exports, how, after a few years, it will again expand by the 
extension of the market, particularly of the Indian market, and 
by calling forth a plentiful supply of cotton at 6d. per lb. He 
then continues: " Some time . . . , one, two, or three years, it 
may be, will produce the quantity .... The question I woui 
put then is this — Is the trade worth retaining? Is it wort 
while to keep the machinery (he means the living labour 
machines) in order, and is it not the greatest folly to tin ° 
parting with that? I think it is. I allow that the wor 
are not a property, not the property of Lancashire an 
masters; but they are the strength of both; they are 
mental and trained power which cannot be replaced tor a gf 
ration; the mere machinery which they work might mu 
it be beneficially replaced, nay improved, in a twclvemon 
Encourage or allow (1) the working-power to emigrate, 
what of the capitalist? .... Take away the 
the workers, and fixed capital will depreciate in a 
and the floating will not subject itself to a strugge 
short supply of inferior labour .... We arc * 
workers wish it ” (emigration). " Very natural « * / 

should do so ... . Reduce, compress the cotton 
by taking away its working power and rcd “ clt l s . w0 Jd 
expenditure, say one-fifth, or five millions, and what th 
happen to the class above, the small shopkeepers; an 

the rents, the cortege rents Tn.ce out the * ‘ 

upward to the small farmer, the better householder, an . 

> It will not be forgotten that thuaame capital ting* aaM “’then ** 

ordinary circumstance*, when there i* a question 0 ** . . u,. j,, w lok*’'”‘ 

muter* exclaim with one roicei “The factory operative* ^^0^,, and th** 

remembrance the fact that their* is really a low !C ce *“ ,. ynply rtm uae *j 

there is none which i* more easily acqu.red, or of W quahty mo« a, «« 

a ted, or which, by a »hort training of the Iea*t fcjrn tu “ 

as abundantly, acquired .... The muter * machinery l fopornM p** 1 

replaced with advanuge in 12 months) “really P^y* » 

the business of production than the labour and *ldll of 1 J*. cl0 inch, a® 1 * 

now be replaced under 30 year*), “which «* month* educauon 
''^urer can leant/’ (See ante, p. 413.) 
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the landowner, and say if there could be any suggestion more 
suicidal to all classes of the country than by enfeebling a 
nation by exporting the best of its manufacturing population, 
and destroying the value of some of its most productive 
capita] and enrichment .... I advise a loan (of five or 
six millions sterling), .... extending it may be over two or 
three years, administered by special commissioners added to the 
Boards of Guardians in the cotton districts, under special legis- 
lative regulations, enforcing some occupation or labour, as a 
means of keeping up at least the moral standard of the recipients 
of the loan .... can anything be worse for landowners or 
masters than parting with the best of the workers, and demora- 
lising and disappointing the rest by an extended depletive 
emigration, a depletion of capital and value in an entire 
province? ” 

Potter, the chosen mouthpiece of the manufacturers, distin- 
guishes two sorts of “ machinery,” each of which belongs to the 
capitalist, and of which one stands in his factory, the other at 
night-time and on .Sundays is housed outside the factory, in 
cottages. The one is inanimate, the other living. The inani- 
mate machinery not only wears out and depreciates from day 
to day, but a great part of it becomes so quickly super-annu- 
ated, by constant technical progress, that it can be replaced 
with advantage by new machinery after a few months. The 
living machinery, on the contrary, gets better the longer it 
lasts, and in proportion as the skill, handed from one genera- 
tion to another, accumulates. The " Times ” answered the 
cotton lord as follows : 

” Mr. Edmund Potter is so impressed with the exceptional 
and supreme importance of the cotton masters that, in order 
to preserve this class and perpetuate their profession, he would 
keep half a million of the labouring class confined in a great 
moral workhouse against their will. ‘ Is the trade worth re- 
taining? ’ asks Mr. Potter. * Certainly by all honest means it 
is,’ we answer. * Is it worth while keeping the machinery in 
order? * again asks Mr. Potter. Here we hesitate, c By the 
* machinery ' Mr. Potter means the human machinery, for he 
goes on to protest that he does not mean to use them as an 
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• absolute property. We must confess that we do not think i 
' worth while,’ or even possible, to keep the human nuchiwr) 
in order — that is to shut it up and keep it oiled till it i* 
wanted. Human machinery will rust under inaction, oil and 
rub it as you may. Moreover, the human machinery trill, » 
we have just seen, get the steam up of its own accord, and 
burst or run a muck in our great towns. It might, as Mr. 
Potter says, require some time to reproduce the workers, but, 
having machinists and capitalists at hand, we could always find 
thrifty, hard, industrious men wherewith to improvise more 
master manufacturers than we can ever want, Mr. Potter 
talks of the trade reviving ' in one, two, or three years,' tnJ 
he asks us not * to encourage or allow (I) the working power to 
emigrate.’ He says that it is very natural the worker* should 
wish to emigrate; but he thinks that in spite of their desire, 
the nation ought to keep this half million of workers with 
their 700,000 dependents, shut up in the cotton districts; and 
as a necessary consequence, he must of course think that the 
nation ought to keep down their discontent by force, and at- 
tain them by alms — and upon the chance that the cotton 
masters may some day want them . . . The time u come 
when the great public opinion of these islands must operate W 
save this * working power ’ from those who would deal with it 
as they would deal with iron, and coal, and cotton." 

The " Times* ” article was only a jeu d'esprir. The great 
public opinion ” was, in fact, of Mr. Potter’s opinion, thatt -e 
factory operatives are part of the movable fittings of * factor} 
Their emigration was prevented.' They were locked up ,n 
that “ moral workhouse," the cotton districts, and they furtt^ 
as before, ** the strength ” of the cotron rninuficturen 0 
Lancashire. 

» *-< nu « *aiW Unh ta hJ tm.fniiiM, tx« 

A<u tn. tis* nr «« k«? U* „„ 

Kjtc, tj , fc> tSi£3 1™ li*n It* fc'J/raJ w*C*- 

1 nm Uu*. rt* o-'-J* «L*m* b*-.U <m% f <✓*-.'«**' 

a »i^-» 11] »iAcl, tJ, 1 1 ^ g, is, 

Ue l^rcvn in **r rverl cm 6# wirtwl l *“ __ g J ?</ 

ptv.* wu. TVe bU. li * I *l~em if Un f *>? *»&•*» i* ,w , 

D t *if. Kss*k4 Ii*« * a Oa ■"'T-i i- C* 
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Capitalist production, therefore, of itself reproduces the 
separation between labour-power and the means of labour. It 
thereby reproduces and perpetuates the condition for exploit- 
ing the labourer. It incessantly forces him to sell his labour- 
power in order to live, and enables the capitalist to purchase 
labour-power in order that he may enrich himself. 1 It is no 
longer a mere accident, that capitalist and labourer confront 
each other in the market as buyer and seller. It is the process 
itself that incessantly hurls back the labourer on to the market 
as a vendor of his labour-power, and that incessantly converts 
his own product into a means by which another man can pur- 
chase him. In reality, the labourer belongs to capital before 
he has sold himself to capital. His economical bondage* is 
both brought about and concealed by the periodic sale of him- 
self, by his change of masters, and by the oscillations in the 
market price of labour-power.* 

Capitalist production, therefore, under its aspect of a con- 
tinuous connected process, of a process of reproduction, pro- 
duces not only commodities, not only surplus- value, but it also 
produces and reproduces the capitalist relation; on the one 
side the capitalist, on the other the wage-labourer.* 

1 “ L’ou Trier demandalt it la aubtotreer pour Tirrr. k chef dentandajt du trarai) 
pour pjoer." (Siimondi. L e, p. (a.) 

* A booruhly clumiy form of tha botidajt tun in the eour.ij of Durham Thu 
a one of the t cw countrr, in which tircumruncri do not arcure to (he firmer 
tmdaputrd piopneury righti orrr the apnrulruri] Ulouirr The mimn; uidwttry 
allow, ibe litter lome choice- la ihu touctp, the firmer, roctnfp to it* cu'tom 
eke* here, irrti oclr ,uch firmi u hire on theta lih'artn* rwtipn. 7 he rrtvt o 
the tolUft u a pin of the rifti There rotticcr an l norm 11 " hind,' l«in,“ 
Thep arc let to the Utiourrn in rouideratioo of emus Irodai rmm, under a con- 
tract ca'led “ boodi p." which, amoegw other thincv btoda the Lloueet, direct 'he 
time he l< employed flerhrit. to Iraet aomc one, rap hr diujhtrr, Ac, to ropplp ha 
place. The libourtr himwlf k called a ** bcodrmafi " The ftlationthip herr w-t up 
ala, ihowt how indindua! cotmimptioa by the li bourn lerxwnrt cocrompewwi C* be- 
half of capital— or prod occur eociurr pt mo— from t;uitr a new putt of in ’|ia 
curio a, to olw-rvr that the Trrp duet tf the hujd and Imdima a tie per^uiatr cf 
the calculating h»d . . . and the had will allow no pnrj Ut in or n to rue ,a tSw 
cieiphhourborrf. and r ul ruler pn a let rf manure here and thrrr fa a r»edro tkte 
hair ane part of ha arifnewnal ri£hL _ (TohV llcal-h. T-rpcre VJJ_ 1U4. p. if < ) 

1 It wl 7 out he l.aponnw that, wrh rrepeci to ik Ulmr cf rhufm. At, rw« 
the f amiably of a reJunurp aalr dnapprarr. 

t “ Capita! pee-aapptrra rip Uhosr. and np-lih>ur firetfpwt raprtaL Or* 
a a necraurp mniua to the n owner td tbe ochre, thep mutually ca5 rath «Vr 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


CONVERSION OF SURPLUS-VALUE INTO 
CAPITAL 


SECTION r. — CAPITALIST PRODUCTION ON A PROGRESSIVES 
INCREASING SCALE. TRANSITION OF THE LAWS 01 
PROPERTY THAT CHARACTERISE PRODUCTION OF C0« 
MODITIES INTO LAWS OF CAPITALIST APPROPRIATION 


Hitherto wc have investigated how surplus-value emanates 
from capital; we have now to see how capital arises from 
surplus-value. Employing surplus-value as capital, reconver- 
ting it into capital, is called accumulation of capital. 1 

First let us consider this transaction from the standpoint of 
the individual capitalist. Suppose a spinner to have advanced 
a capital of £10,000, of which four-fifths (£8000) are laid out 
in cotton, machinery, &c., and one-fifth (£2000) in wages. Let 
him produce 240,000 lbs. of yarn annually, having a value 
of £1 2,000. The rate of surplus-value being 100%, the 
surplus-value lies in the surplus or net product of 40,000 lbs. 
of yarn, one sixth of the gross product, with a value of £2000 
which will be realised by a sale. £2000 is £2000. We can 
neither sec nor smell in this sum of money a trace of surplus- 
value. When we know that a given value is surplus-value, we 
know how its owner came by it; but that does not alter tne 
nature either of value or of money. . . 

In order to convert this additional sum of £2000 into capita , 
the master spinner will, all circumstances remaining as before, 
advance four-fifths of it (£1600) in the purchase of cotton, 
and one-fifth (£400) in the purchase of additional spinners, w 
will find in the market the necessaries of life whose value t 
master has advanced to them. Then the new capital of £- 


into existence. Does an operative in a cotton-factory produw nothing 
goods! No, he produces capital. He produces values that give fresh e 
his labour, and tbit, by means of sucb command, create fresh values. I . . . j 

Lohnarbeit und KapitaT, m the Neue Rbeinische Zeitung, No. 16S, 7th f (j)0- 
The articles published under the above title in the N. Kh. Z. P ,, , - ,t 

lectures given by me on that subject. In i»<7. in the German Arbe.£-Ww 
Brussels, the publication of which was interrupted by the revolution ot 
* “ Accumulation of capital; tbe employment of a portion of reven 
(Malthus : Definitions Ac, cd. Caienove p. « «.) ** Conversion of revenue 
taL" (Malt bus! Princ. of Pol. Econ., snd Ed., Lond., P- I'S ' 
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functions in the spinning null, and brings in, in its turn, a 
surplus-value of /400. 

The capital-value was originally advanced in the money 
form. The surplus-value on the contrary is, originally, the 
value of a definite portion of the gross product If this gross 
product be sold, converted into money, the capital-value re- 
gains its original form. From this moment the capital- 
value and the surplus-value are both of them sums of money, 
and their reconversion into capital takes place in precisely 
the same way. The one, as well as the other, is laid out 
by the capitalist in the purchase of commodities that place 
him in a position to begin afresh the fabrication of his goods, 
and this time, on an extended scale. But in order to be able 
to buy those commodities, he must find them ready in the 
market. 

His own yams circulate, only because he brings his annual 
product to market, as all other capitalists likewise do with 
their commodities. But these commodities, before coming to 
market, were part of the general annuil product, part of the 
total mass of objects of every kind, into which the sum of the 
individual capitals, U. t the total capital of society, had been 
converted in the course of the year, and of which each capi- 
talist had in hand only an aliquot part. The transactions in 
the market effectuate only the interchange of the individual 
components of this annual product, transfer them from one 
hand to another, but can neither augment the total annual 
production, nor alter the nature of the objects produced. 
Hence the use that can be made of the total annual product, 
depends entirely upon its own composition, but in no way 
upon circulation. 

The annual production must in the first place furnish all 
those objects (use-values) from which the material components 
of capital, used up in the course of the year, haw to be re- 
placed. Deducting these there remains the net or surpluv 
product, in which the surplus-value lies. And of what docs 
this surplus-product consist? Only of things destined to 
satisfy the wants and desires of the capitalist class, things 
which, consequently, enter into the consumption fund of the 
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capitalists? Were that the case, the cup of surplus-val 
would be drained to the very dregs, and nothing but simp 
reproduction would ever take place. 

To accumulate it is necessary to convert a portion of t 
surplus-product into capital. But we cannot, except by 
miracle, convert into capital anything but such articles asc 
be employed in the labour-process (i.e., means of production 
and such further articles as are suitable for the sustenance « 
the labourer, (i.e., means of subsistence.) Consequently, 
part of the annual surplus-labour must have been applied to tfc 
production of additional means of production and subsistenci 
over and above the quantity of these things required to rep sc 
the capita! advanced. In one word, surplus-value is convei 
tible into capital solely because the surplus-product, w os 
value it is, already comprises the material elements or n 
capital.* . • 

Now in order to allow of these elements actually f u £^ tl0nin .- 
as capital, the capitalist class requires additional labour, 
the exploitation of the labourers already employed do 
crease, either extensively or intensively, then addition 
power must be found. For this the mechanism o P 
production provides beforehand, by converting c _ 
class into a class dependent on wages, a class whose , 
wages suffice, not only for its maintenance, but for i * ... . j 
It is only necessary for capital to incorporate this ^ 
labour-power, annually supplied by the wor n S_ f ^ 
shape of labourers of all ages, with the surplus meaMOj^ 
duction comprised in the annual produce, an concrete 

of surplus-value into capital is complete. Mom a [E . 
point of view, accumulation resolves . sale, 

production of capital on a progressively 
The circle in which simple reproduction moves, 


« We here t»ke no account oi ... , 

article, of luxury either into mean, of product. on « > intfr i,r, f: 

- - ■ * - -t-t— * -f ~'e uiTeitigauon in n* > ___ 

the whole world U 
mblihed and bar I****" 


irnJ. la order to examine the object of . 
aJl diiturbing mbtidury circucutincCT, we mart 


’that capitalist production i. ererywhere ei 
itself of erery branch of Induitry. 
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form, and, to use Sismondj’s expression, changes into a 
spiral. 1 

Let us now return to our illustration. It is the old story: 
Abraham begat Isaac, Isaac begat Jacob, and so on. The orig- 
inal capital of £10,000 brings in a surplus-value of £2000, 
which is capitalised. The new capital of £2000 brings in a 
surplus-value of £400, and this, too, is capitalised, converted 
into a second additional capital, which, in its turn, produces a 
further surplus-value of £80. And so the ball rolls on. 

We here leave out of consideration the portion of the sur- 
plus-value consumed by the capitalist. Just as little does it 
concern us, for the moment, whether the additional capital is 
joined on to the original capital, or is separated from it to 
function independently; whether the same capitalist, who 
accumulated it, employs it, or whether he hands it over to 
another. This only we must not forget, that by the side of 
the newly-formed capital, the original capital continues to re- 
produce itself, and to produce surplus-value, and that this is 
also true of all accumulated capital, and the additional capital 
engendered by it. 

The original capita! was formed by the advance of £10,000. 
How did the owner become possessed of it? " By his own 
labour and that of his forefathers," answer unanimously the 
spokesmen of political economy.* And, in fact, their supposi- 
tion appears the only one consonant with the laws of the pro- 
duction of commodities. 

But it is quite otherwise with regard to the additional 
capital of £2000. How that originated we know perfectly 
well. There is not one single atom of its value that does not 
owe its existence to unpaid labour. The means of production, 
with which the additional labour-power is incorporated, as well 
as the necessaries with which the labourers are sustained, are 
nothing but component parts of the surplus product, of the 
tribute annually exacted from the working class by the capi- 

' Sismondi's analysis of accumulation suffers from the great defect, that be con- 
lena himself, to too great an extent, with the phrase “ conversion of revenue into 
eapiial," without fathoming the material conditions of this operation. 

* “ Us travail pnmiuf autpxl son capital a dh sa naissanct." Sumc 
Paris, t. I., p. 109. 


ail, t. c., ed. 
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capitalists? Were that the case, the cup of surplus* 1 *^ 
would be drained to the very dregs, and nothing but shape 
reproduction would ever take place. 

To accumulate it is necessary to convert a portion of & 
surplus-product into capital. But we cannot, except 
miracle, convert into capital anything but such articles *J® 
be employed in the labour-process (i.t., means of products^ 
and such further articles as are suitable for the sustenance « 
the labourer, (m,, means of subsistence.) Consequently) 1 
part of the annual surplus-labour must have been applied* 0 c 
production of additional means of production and subsiste- 1 '*' 
over and above the quantity of these things required to ttpi* a 
the capital advanced. In one word, surplus-value is < onT ^ 
tible into capital solely because the surplus-product, J 
value it is, already comprises the material elements ot e 
capital.* . , 

Now in order to allow of these elements actually funct ,on "| 
as capital, the capitalist class requires additional labour, 
the exploitation of the labourers already employed do no 
crease, either extensively or intensively, then additional ** 
power must be found. For this the mechanism of ’ 
production provides beforehand, by converting the *4 ‘ 
class into a class dependent on wages, a class whose ® ^ 

wages suffice, not only for its maintenance, but fof ,w 
It is only necessary for capital to incorporate this * ^ ^ 
labour-power, annually supplied by the working C,J ‘ 
shape of labourers of all ages, with the surplus means ^ 
duction comprised in the annual produce, and the c0 ^^ { i 
of surplus-value into capital is complete. From a ^ 
point of view, accumulation resolves itself uiW • ^ 
production of capital on a progressively increas-J-jf^ p 
The circle in which simple reproduction moves, 

' 

* IVc birr tiki do account of export ntir, by rein* of »k*rb *y a J r tft. *** 
Irticlf* of luxury ci*t*r into mna of prodjeti) « ot mrvu . £"* ' 

**ni. In erti n numw ihr ot mu inm*!f *'** ^ 
all djtnrtrec auUidjry rircuffunaort, »r matt Utt t ti* . l- 

ao-S areuec rtu capitals prwiuctioo it rrrrywlou 
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form, and, to use Sismondi’s expression, changes into a 
spiral.’ 

Let us now return to our illustration. It is the old story: 
Abraham begat Isaac, Isaac begat Jacob, and so on. The orig- 
inal capital of £10,000 brings tn a surplus-value of £20 oo, 
which is capitalised. The new capital of £2000 brings in a 
surplus-value of £400, and this, too, is capitalised, converted 
into a second additional capital, which, in its turn, produces a 
further surplus-value of £80. And so the ball rolls on. 

We here leave out of consideration the portion of the sur- 
plus-value consumed by the capitalist. Just as little does it 
concern us, for the moment, whether the additional capital is 
joined on to the original capital, or is separated from it to 
function independently; whether the same capitalist, who 
accumulated it, employs it, or whether he hands it over to 
another. This only we must not forget, that by the side of 
the newly-formed capitat, the original capital continues to re- 
produce itself, and to produce surplus-value, and that this is 
also true of all accumulated capital, and the additional capital 
engendered by it. 

The original capital was formed by the advance of £10,000. 
How did the owner become possessed of it? ** By his own 
labour and that of his forefathers," answer unanimously the 
spokesmen of political economy.* And, in fact, their supposi- 
tion appears the only one consonant with the laws of the pro- 
duction of commodities. 

But it is quite otherwise with regard to the additional 
capital of £2000. How that originated we know perfectly 
well. There is not one single atom of its value that docs not 
owe its existence to unpaid labour. The means of production, 
with which the additional labour-power is incorporated, as well 
as the necessaries with which the labourers are sustained, are 
nothing but component parts of the surplus product, of the 
tribute annually exacted from the working class by the capi- 

« 5 -aoti'i uu!m rf •rrs<r«t«im tefen tnn tW fmt ASA 1U1 U ft». 
lum»x. 10 Iim jn« m it* - tmmsx of *•«» 

ctpui, - IW-feSer r tbr rutrrwC ri ct- 

' “U XTi'U JnB-li fee* i()h l ( , »«. 

t,p. 104 
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talist class. Though the latter with a portion of that tribute 
purchases the additional labour-power even at its full price, so 
that equivalent is exchanged for equivalent, yet the transac- 
tion is for all that only the old dodge of every conqueror who 
buys commodities from the conquered with the money he 
has robbed them of. 

If the additional capital employs the person who produced 
it, this producer must not only continue to augment the value 
of the original capital, but must buy back the fruits of his 
previous labour with more labour than they cost. When 
viewed as a transaction between the capitalist class and the 
working class, it makes no difference that additional labourers 
are employed by means of the unpaid labour of the previously 
employed labourers. The capitalist may even convert the 
additional capital into a machine that throws the producers of 
that capital out of work, and that replaces them by a few , 
children. In every case the working class creates by the .sur- 
plus-labour of one year the capital destined to employ additional 
labour in the following year. 1 And this i? what is called: 
creating capital out of capital. 

The accumulation of the first additional capital of / 20 °° 
presupposes a value of £10,000 belonging to the capitalist Dy 
virtue of his “ primitive labour,” and advanced by him. * f 
second additional capital of £400 presupposes, on the con- 
trary, only the previous accumulation of the £2000, of wm 
the /400 is the surplus-value capitalised. The ownership 
past unpaid labour is thenceforth the sole condition for t ^ 
appropriation of living unpaid labour on a constantly increaS'^ 
scale. The more the capitalist has accumulated, the more is , 
able to accumulate. ... . j , 

In so far as the surplus-value, of which the additio ■ 
capital, No. 1, consists, is the result of the purchase of b 
power with part of the original capital, a purchase t at t 

formed to the laws of the exchange of commodities, an ' 
From a legal stand-point, presupposes nothing beyond f c 
disposal, on the part of the labourer, of his own capacities, } 

• “ Labour create* capital before capita! employ* labour." £■ C. 
land and America. Lend., lljj. Voi. IL, p. tit* 
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on the part of the owner of money or commodities, of the values 
that belong to him; in so far as the additional capital. No. 2, 
Bee., is the mere result of No. 1, and, therefore, a consequence 
of the above conditions; in so far as each single transaction 
invariably conforms to the laws of the exchange of commodi- 
ties, the capitalist buying labour-power, the labourer selling it, 
and we will assume at its real value; in so far as all this is 
true, it is evident that the laws of appropriation or of private 
property, laws that are based on the production and circula- 
tion of commodities, become by their own inner and inexorable 
dialectic changed into their very opposite.' The exchange of 
equivalents, the original operation with which we started, has 
now become turned round in such a way that there is only an 
apparent exchange. This is owing to the fact, first, that the 
capital which is exchanged for labour-power is itself but a 
portion of the product of others’ labour appropriated without 
an equivalent; and, secondly, that this capital must not only 
be replaced by its producer, but replaced together with an 
added surplus. The relation of exchange subsisting between 
capitalist and labourer becomes a mere semblance appertaining 
to the process of circulation, a mere form, foreign to the real 
nature of the transaction, and only mystifying it. The ever re- 
peated purchase and sale of labour-power is now the mere form; 
•what really takes place »9 this — -the capitalist again and again 
appropriates, without equivalent, a portion of the previously 
materialised labour of others, and exchanges it for a greater 
quantity of living labour. At first the rights of property 
seemed to us to be based on a man’s own labour. At least, 
some such assumption was necessary since only commodity 
owners with equal rights confronted each other, and the sole 
means by which a man could become possessed of the commo- 
dities of others, was by alienating his own commodities; and 

* Just mu given stage in its development, commodity production necessarily 
passes into capitalistic commodity production (in fact, it is only on the basis of 
capitalistic production that products take the general and predominant form of com- 
modities), so the laws of property that are based on commodity production, necessarily 
turn into the laws of capitalist appropriation. We may well, therefore, feel astonished 
at the cleverness of Proudhon, who would abolish capitalistic property by enforcing 
the eternal laws of property that are baaed on commodity production I 
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these could be replaced by labour alone. Now, however, 
perty turns out to be the right, on the part of the capital 
to appropriate the unpaid labour of others or its product, 
to be the impossibility, on the part of the labourer, of appropn- 
ating his own product. The separation of property from 
labour has become the necessary consequence of a law that 
apparently originated in their identity. 1 * 

We have seen that even in the case 'of simple reproduction, 
all capital, whatever its original source, becomes converted into 
accumulated capital, capitalised surplus-value. But in the 
flood of production all the capital originally advanced becomes 
a vanishing quantity (magnitudo evanescent, in the mathema- 
tical sense), compared with the directly accumulated capital 
i.e., with the surplus-value or surplus-product that is recon- 
verted into capital, whether it function in the hands c 
its accumulator, or in those of others. Hence, pohj 1 ” j 
economy describes capital in general as '* accumulated wea t ■ 
(converted surplus-value or revenue), “ that is employed o j 
again in the production of surplus-value,"* and the c *P lt *‘ 1 
as " the owner of surplus-value.”j It is merely another 
of expressing the same thing to say that all existing cl P ltJ 
accumulated or capitalised interest, for interest is a m 
fragment of surplus-value.* 


SECTION i.— ERRONEOUS CONCEPTION BY POLITICAL I 
OF REPRODUCTION ON A PROGRESSIVELY I.VCREASt • 
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'sion of surplus-value into capital, we must brush on one side 
an ambiguity introduced by the classical economists. 

I Just as little as the commodities that the capitalist buys 
with a part of the surplus-value for his own consumption, 
serve the purpose of production and of creation of value, so 
little is the labour that he buys for the satisfaction of his 
natural and social requirements, productive labour. Instead of 
converting surplus-value into capital, he, on the contrary, by 
the purchase of those commodities and that labour, consumes 
or expends it as revenue. In the face of the habitual mode of 
life of the old feudal nobility, which, as Hegel rightly says, 
“ consists in consuming what is in hand,” and more especially 
displays itself in the luxury of personal retainers, it was ex- 
tremely important for bourgeois economy to promulgate the 
doctrine that accumulation of capital is the first duty of every 
citizen, and to preach without ceasing, that a man cannot accu- 
mulate, if he eats up all his revenue, instead of spending a good 
part of it in the acquisition of additional productive labourers, 
who bring in more than they cost. On the other hand the 
economists had to contend against the popular prejudice, that 
confuses capitalist production with hoarding , 1 and fancies that 
accumulated wealth is either wealth that is rescued from being 
destroyed in its existing form, i.e., from being consumed, or 
wealth that is withdrawn from circulation. Exclusion of 
money from circulation would also exclude absolutely its self- 
expansion as capital, while accumulation of a hoard in the 
shape of commodities would be sheer tomfoolery.* The 
accumulation of commodities in great masses is the result either 
of overproduction or of a stoppage of circulation.! It is true 
that the popular mind is impressed by the sight, on the one 

• “ No politic*! economist of the present day can by unnj mean nwre hoarding: 
and beyond this contracted and ioaucfidrat proceeding, no ate of the term in reference 
to the national wealth can well be imagined, but that which must trite from a 
different application of whit isaireJ, founded open a real distinction between tlw 
different kinds of labour maintained by h.“ (Mali has, L c, p. jj, ) 

1 Thus for instance, Mn c, who os thoroughly stalled every stair of a ranee, re- 
presents the old usurer Gobsec as tn hit second childhood when he begins to fcanp up 
» hoard of com modules. 

> “ Accumulation of ttoeka . . . non -ei change . . . oser-productno.** (Th. Corbet, 
Lc.ap.tO 
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hand, of the mass of goods that are stored up for gradual con- 
sumption by the rich,* and on the other hand, by the formation 
of reserve stocks; the /after, a phenomenon that is common to 
all modes of production, and on which we shall dwell for a 
moment, when we come to analyse circulation. Classical 
economy is therefore quite right, when it maintains that the 
consumption of surplus-products by productive, instead of by 
unproductive labourers, is a characteristic feature of the process 
of accumulation, iiut at this point the mistakes also begin. 
Adam Smith has made it the fashion, to represent accumulation 
as nothing more than consumption of surplus-products by 
productive labourers, which amounts to saying, that the 
capitalising of surplus-value consists in merely turning 
surplus-value into labour-power. Let us see what Ricardo 
e.g., says: "It must be understood that alf the pro- 
ductions of a country are consumed; but it makes the 
greatest difference imaginable whether they are consumed by 
those who reproduce, or by those who do not reproduce another 
value. When we say that revenue is saved, and added to 
capital, what we mean is, that the portion of revenue, so said 
to be added to capital, is consumed by productive instead of 
unproductive labourers. There can be no greater error than 
in supposing that capital is increased by non-consumption. 
There can be no greater error than that which Ricardo and an 
subsequent economists repeat after A. Smith, viz., that the 
part of revenue, of which it is said, it has been added to 
capital, is consumed by productive labourers." According to 
this, all surplus-value that is changed into capital becomes 
variable capital. So far from this being the case, the surp us- 
value, like the original capital, divides itself into constvi 
capital and variable capital, into means of production an 
labour-power. Labour-power is the form under which van 3 
capital exists during the process of production. In this 
cess the labour-power is itself consumed by the capitalist w 

• In this tense Keeker «peakj of the “objrti de fute et de 
"ie temp* a erosu faccumufatwa.” and which "lei lou de propne iiauane. 
- — •>- - (QeUTjn de M^Necker, Fam and 


•rule clasae de la soeiftf.’' 

1785, t. ii. p. *9«.) 

* Ricardo, L e., p- i 6 j, note. 
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the means of production arc consumed by the labour-power in 
the exercise of its function, labour. At the same time, the 
money paid for the purchase of the labour-power, is converted 
into necessaries, that arc consumed, not by “productive labour” 
but by the “productive labourer.” Adam Smith, byafundamen- 
tally perverted analysis, arrives at the absurd conclusion, that 
even though each individual capital is divided into a constant 
and a variable part, the capital of society resolves itself only into 
variable capital, i.e., is laid out exclusively in payment of wages. 
For instance, suppose a cloth manufacturer converts £2000 
into capital. One portion he lap out in buying weavers, the 
other in woollen yam, machinery, &c. But the people, from 
whom he buys the yam and the machinery, pay for labour with 
a part of the purchase money, and so on until the whole £2000 
are spent in the payment of wages, ».e., until the entire product 
represented by the £2000 has been consumed by productive 
labourers. It is evident that the whole gist of this argument 
lies in the words “ and *0 on,” which send us from pillar to 
post. In truth, Adam Smith breaks his investigation off, just 
whefe its difficulties begin. 1 

The annual process of reproduction is easily understood, so 
Jong as we keep in view merely the sum total of the year’s 
production. But every single component of this product must 
be brought into the market as a commodity, and there the diffi- 
culty begins. The movements of the individual capitals, and 
of the personal revenues, cross and intermingle and arc lost in 
the general change of places, in the circulation of the wealth of 
society; tins dazes the sight, and propounds very complicated 
problems for solution. In the third pan of Book II. I shall 
give the analysis of the real bearings of the facts. It is one of 
the great ments of the Physiocrats, that in their Tableau 
fat antique the}- were the first to attempt to depict the annual 

• la of ki» ~ la**.- Join !u M3 txorr drtm, rrrn tack f»t!*r a* 

tb* miJr by fca »a aatlyu* *Uk. rr* from ihc tawjM* 
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«r*w! iwrlf in the rao Imno ctm/cfy tiffi, *»d *V» irflurrd by »br u> 
r! prod 00* tnnrn Tip* Ijim.'* 
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production in the shape in which it is presented to us after 
passing through the process of circulation.* 

For the rest, it is a matter of course, that political economy, 
acting in the interests of the capitalist class, has not failed to 
exploit the doctrine of Adam Smith, viz., that the whole of that 
part of the surplus product which is converted into capital, 
is consumed by the working class. 


SECTION j.— SEPARATION OF SURPLUS-VALUE INTO CAPITAL 
AND REVENUE. THE ABSTINENCE THEORY 


In the last preceding chapter, we treated surplus-value (or the 
surplus product) solely as a fund for supplying the indivMml 
consumption of the capitalist. In this chapter we have, so far, 
treated it solely as a fund for accumulation. It is, however, 
neither the one nor the other, but is both together. One por* 
tion is consumed by the capitalist as revenue,* the other n 
employed as capital, is accumulated. 

Given the mass of surplus-value, then, the larger the one of 
these parts, the smaller is the other. Cseteris paribus, the Mtio 
of these parts determines the magnitude of the accumulation. 
Hat it is by the owner of the surplus-value, by the capital 1 * 1 
alone, that the division is made. It is his deliberate act. 
part of the tribute exacted by him which he accumulates, » 
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said to be saved by him, because he does not cat it, ije^ 
because he performs the function of a capitalist, and enriches 
himself. 

Except as personified capital, the capitalist has no historical 
value, and no right to that historical existence, which, to use 
an expression of the witty Lichnowskv, " hasn’t got no date.*' 
And *0 far only is the necessity for his own transitory 
existence implied in the transitory’ necessity for the capitalist 
mode of production. Rut, so far as he is personified capital, it 
is not values in use and the enjoyment of them, but exchange- 
value and its augmentation, that spur him into action, f an- 
atically bent on making value expand itself, he ruthlessly 
forces the human race to produce for production’s sake; he 
thus forces the development of the productive powers of 
society, and creates those material conditions, which alone can 
form the real base of a higher form of society, a society in which 
the full and free development of every individual form* ihc 
ruling principle. Only as personified capital it the capitalist 
respectable. As such, he shares with the miser the passion 
for wealth as wealth. Rut that which in the mtter is a mere 
idiosyncrasy, is, in the capitalist, the effect of the social 
mechanism, of which he is but one of the « heels Mottos cr, 
the development of capitalist production makes it constantly 
necessary to keep mcreassr.c the amount of the capital Wid 
out in a giien industrial undertaking, and com ['Ctition makes 
thr immanent laws of capitalist production to be felt by each 
individual capitalist, as external coercive laws. It compels 
him to keep constantly extending his capital, in order to pre- 
serve it, but extend it he cannot, except by means of prog res- 
tive accumulation. 

bo far, therefore, as his actions are 1 mere function of capital 
■ — endowed as capital »«, in his person, sr-.rh con*. names* and 
t wnil— h:s own private consumption is a n»M«ry prrjw- 
trstrd on accumulation, jjtl at 13 b.*-.h-trcp”'g by double 
e-try, the pnvite etpend.ture of the captsh*; i» p!*'ol 
on the debtor tide if h.is accr*ur? 171 *■« f.t tap's 1 . 
1o accumulate, tt to enr.^vee the vre’j ci *.v-s! vfi'th, to 
inctease the rsan of h uman bv.-ps esy. 1 * *ed by } m, and O' -» 
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to extend both the direct and the indirect stray of tie 
capitalist . 1 

But original sin is at work everywhere. As capitalist pro- 
duction, accumulation, and wealth, become developed, t*.e 
capitalist ceases to be the mere incarnation of capital. I le 
a fellow-feeling for his own Adam, and his education gradua J 
enables him to smile at the rage for asceticism, as a mere 
prejudice of the old-fashioned miser. While the capitalist c 
the, classical type brands individual consumption as * ,m 
against his function, and as " abstinence ’* from accumu atine, 
the modernised capitalist is capable of looking upon accumu 
tion as “ abstinence ” from pleasure. 

“ Two louts, alas, do dwelt within hi, breaiti 
The one is ever parting from the other.” * 
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At the historical dawn of capitalist production,-— and every 
capitalist upstart has personally to go through this historical 
stage— avarice, and desire to get rich, are the ruling passions. 
But the progress of capitalist production not only creates a 
world of delights; it lays open, in speculation and the credit < 
system, a thousand sources of sudden enrichment. When a 
certain stage of development has been reached, a conventional 
degree of prodigality, which is also an exhibition of wealth, and 
consequently a source of credit, becomes a business necessity to 
the “ unfortunate ” capitalist. Luxury enters into capital's 
expenses of representation. Moreover, the capitalist gets rich, 
not like the miser, in proportion to his personal labour and 
restricted consumption, but at the same rate as he squeezes out 
the labour-power of others, and enforces on the labourer abstin- 
ence from all life's enjoyments. Although, therefore, the 
prodigality of the capitalist never possesses the boni-fide charac- 
ter of the open-handed feudal lord’s prodigality, but, on the 
contrary, has always lurking behind it the most sordid avarice 
and the most anxious calculation, yet his expenditure grows 
with his accumulation, without the one necessanly restricting 
the other. But along with this growth, there is at the same 
time developed in his breast, a Faustian conflict between the 
passion for accumulation, and the desire for enjoyment. 

Dr. Aikin says in a work published m 1795: " The trade of 
Manchester may be divided into four periods. First, when 
manufacturers were obliged to work hard for their livelihood.” 
They enriched themselves chiefly by robbing the parents, 
whose children were bound as apprentices to them: the parents 
paid a high premium, while the apprentices were starved. On 
the other hand, the average profits were low, and to accumulate, 
extreme parsimony was requisite. They lived like misers, and 
were far from consuming even the interest on their capital. 
“ The second period, when they had begun to acquire little 
fortunes, but worked as hard as before,"— for direct exploita- 
tion of labour costs labour, as every slave-driver knows — ■"and 
lived in as plain a Runner as before. .... The third, when 
luxury began, and the trade was pushed by sending out riders 
for orders into every market town in the Kingdom. .... 
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It is probable that few or no capitals of £3000 to /4000 »c- 
quired b y trade existed here before 1690. However, abort 
that time, or a little later, the traders had got money before- 
hand and began to build modem brick houses, instead of tho« 
of wood and plaster." Even in the early part of the iSth 
century, a Manchester manufacturer, who placed a pint cf 
foreign wine before his guests, exposed himself to the remarks 
and headshakings of all his neighbours. Before the rise ol 
machinery, a manufacturer’s evening expenditure at the 
public-house where they all met, never exceeded sixpence for* 
glass of punch, and a penny for a screw of tobacco. It was « ot 
till 1758, and this marks an epoch, that a person actually en- 
gaged in business was seen with an equipage of his own. "The 
fourth period," the last 30 years of the 1 8th century, 
in which expense and luxury have made great progm*, 
was supported by a trade extended by means of riders *tw 
factors through every part of Europe.”* What would the 
good Dr. Aikin say if he could rise from his grave and see the 
Manchester of to-day? . 

Accumulate, accumulate! That is Moses and the prophets I 
“ Industry furnishes the material which saving accumulates- ' 
Therefore, save, save, i>., reconvert the greatest possible por- 
tion of surplus- value, or surplus-product into capital! Accumu- 
lation for accumulation's sake, production for production 
by this formula classical economy expressed the historical mi* 
sion of the bourgeoisie, and did not for a single instant deceit 
itself over the birth-throes of wealfhj But what avails laments 
tion in the face of historical necessity? If to chatcxl economy^ 
the proletarian is but a machine for the production of ,LJf l | u ^ 
value; on the other hand, the capitalist is in its eye* 
machine for the conversion of this surplus-value info 015 
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capital- Political economy takes the historical function of the 
capitalist in bitter earnest. In order to charm out of his bosom 
the awful conflict between the desire for enjoyment and the 
chase after riches, Malthus, about the year 1820, advocated a 
division of labour, which assigns to the capitalist actually en- 
gaged in production, the business of accumulating, and to the 
other sharers in surplus-value, to the landlords, the place-men, 
the beneficed clergy, &c., the business of spending. It is of the 
highest importance, he says, 11 to keep separate the passion for 
expenditure and the passion for accumulation.” 1 The capital- 
ists having long been good livers and men of the world, uttered 
loud cries. What, exclaimed one of their spokesmen, a disciple 
of Ricardo, Mr. Malthus preaches high rents, heavy taxes, &c., 
so that the pressure of the spur may constantly be kept on 
the industrious by unproductive consumers I -By all means, 
production, production on a constantly increasing scale, runs 
the shibboleth; but “ production will, by such a process, be far 
more curbed in than spurred on. Nor is it quite fair thus to 
maintain in idleness a number of persons, only to pinch others, 
who are likely, from their characters, if you can force them to 
work, to work with success.”* Unfair as he finds it to spur on 
the industrial capitalist, by depriving his bread of its butter, 
yet he thinks it necessary to reduce the labourer’s wages to a 
minimum " to keep him industrious.” Nor does he for a 
moment conceal the fact, that the appropriation of unpaid 
labour is the secret of surplus-value. ** Increased demand on 
the part of the labourers means nothing more than their 
willingness to take less of their own product for themselves, 
and leave a greater part of it to their employers; and if it be 
said, that this begets glut, by lessening consumption ” (on the 
part of the labourers), '* I can only reply that glut is synony- 
mous with large profits."3 

The learned disputation, how the booty pumped out of the 
labourer may be divided, with most advantage to accumulation, 
between the industrial capitalist and the rich idler, was hushed 


9 Malthus, 1. c., p. 319, 3 so. 

' Ao Inquiry into those Principles respecting the Nature of Der 
* 1. c.. p. jo. 
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* Dr. Aikin i Description of the country from 30 
Load., 179;, p. 182, iqq. 

* A. Smith : I. c., bk. iii., ch. Ki. 
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capital. Political economy take* the historical function of the 
capitalist in bitter earnest. In order to charm out of his bosom 
the awful conflict between the desire for enjoyment and the 
chase after riches, Malthus, about the year 1820, advocated a 
division of labour, which assigns to the capitalist actually en- 
gaged in production, the business of accumulating, and to the 
other sharers in surplus-value, to the landlords, the place- men, 
the benefited clergy, &c., the business of spending. It is of the 
highest importance, he sap, “ to keep separate the passion for 
expenditure and the passion for accumulation,”* The capital- 
ists having long been good livers and men of the world, uttered 
loud cries. What, exclaimed one of their spokesmen, a disciple 
of Ricardo, Mr. Malthus preaches high rents, heavy taxes, &c, } 
so that the pressure of the spur may constantly be kept on 
the industrious by unproductive consumers I Ry all means, 
production, production on a constantly increasing scale, runs 
the shibboleth; but “ production will, by such a process, be far 
more curbed in than spurred on. Nor is it quite fair thus to 
maintain in idleness a number of persons, only to pinch others, 
who are likely, from their characters, if you can force them to 
work, to work with success.”* Unfair as he finds it to spur on 
the industrial capitalist, by depriving his bread of its butter, 
yet he thinks it necessary to reduce the labourer's wages to a 
minimum “ to keep him industrious.” Nor does he for a 
moment conceal the fact, that the appropriation of unpaid 
labour is the secret of surplus-value. ” Increased demand on 
the part of the labourers means nothing more than their 
willingness to take less of their own product for themselves, 
and leave a greater part of it to their employers; and if it be 
said, that this begets glut, by lessening consumption ” (on the 
part of the labourers), “ I can only reply that glut is synony- 
mous with large profits.”! 

The learned disputation, how the booty pumped out of the 
labourer may be divided, with most advantage to accumulation, 
between the industrial capitalist and the rich idler, was hushed 

* Malthus, L e., p. J19. jjo. _ 

* An Inquiry into those Principles respecting the Nature of Demand, f 
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,r> ^ acc revolution of July. Shortly afterwards, the 

fown proletariat at /.yons sounded the tocsin of revolution, 
•ntl the country proletariat in England began to set fire to 
farmyards and cornstacks. On this side of the Channel Owen- 
ism began to spread; on the other side, St. Simonism and 
I-ouricrism. The hour of vulgar economy had struck. Eased/ 
a year before Nassau W. Senior discovered at Manchester, 
that the profit (including interest) of capital is the product of 
the last hour of the twelve, he had announced to the world 
another discovery. “ I substitute,” he proudly says, " for the 
word capital, considered as an instrument of production, the 
word abstinence.” 1 An unparalleled sample this, of the dis- 
coveries of vulgar economyl It substitutes for an economic 
category, a sycophantic phrase — voilti tout. “When the savage,” 
says Senior, "makes bows, he exercises an industry, hut he does 
not practise abstinence.” This explains how and why, in the 
earlier states of society, the implements of labour were fabri- 
cated without abstinence on the part of the capitalist. “ 
more society progresses, the more abstinence is demanded ,’ 1 
namely, from those who ply the industry of appropriating 
the fruits of others’ industry. All the conditions for carrying 
on the labour-process are suddenly converted into so many acts 
of abstinence on the part of the capitalist. If the com is not 
all eaten, but part of it also sown — abstinence of the capita' 151 - 
If the wine gets time to mature — abstinence of the capital' 51 - 5 


1 (Senior, Principe* fondameetaux de l’£con. Pol. trad. Arrivabeue. f 4 ™- .. 
p. Jo8). This was rather too much for the adherents of the old claw™ ^ 
i " Mr. Senior has substituted for it ** (the expression, labour and profit) “ Wf **r ^ 
lion Labour and Abstinence, lie who converts his revenue abstam* w ^ 
enjoyment which its expenditure would afford him. ft is oof the eap»“* j. ( 
k of the capital productively, which is the cause of profits." (John Caxrn > 

*' ' ' ' jn the contrary, accept* on. the one hand 

l the other hand Senior* * remunerate 
in tbtord contradictions, as he fc*“ * L “7 " ^ 
Hegelian contradiction, the source of all dialectic. It has never occ '‘' _ t* 
nrigar economist to make the simple reflexion, that every human ^fit- 

viewed, as ” abstinence ” from its opposite. Eating is abstinence from t 
ing, abstinence from standing still, working, abstinence from idling, i 1 *> 0 ,cr 
from working. See. These gentlemen would do well, to ponder, once nt / 
Spinora’s : “ Determinatio est Negatio." 

1 “ No one C .' wilVsow hi* wheat, for instance, and allow it to re 1 ”*" * ,rc 
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The capitalist robs his own self, whenever he “ lends (1) the 
instruments of production to the labourer,” that is, whenever 
by incorporating labour-power with them, he uses them to ex- 
tract surplus-value out of that labour-power, instead of eating 
them up, steam-engines, cotton, railways, manure, horses, and 
all; or as the vulgar economist childishly puts it, instead of 
dissipating ” their value ” in luxuries and other articles of 
consumption.* How the capitalists as a class are to perform 
that feat, is a secret that vulgar economy has hitherto obstinately 
refused to divulge. Enough, that the world still jogs on, solely 
through the self-chastisement of this modern penitent of 
Vishnu, the capitalist. Not only accumulation, but the simple 
“ conservation of a capital requires a constant effort to resist 
the temptation of consuming it.”* The simple dictates of 
humanity therefore plainly enjoin the release of the capitalist 
from this martyrdom and temptation, in the same way that the 
Georgian slave-owner was lately delivered, by the abolition of 
slavery, from the painful dilemma, whether to squander the 
surplus-product lashed out of his niggers, entirely in cham- 
pagne, or whether to reconvert a part of it, into more niggers 
and more land. 

In economic forms of society of the most different kinds, 
there occurs, not only simple reproduction, but, in varying 
degrees, reproduction on a progressively increasing scale. By 
degrees more is produced and more consumed, and conse- 
quently more products have to be converted into means of pro- 
duction. This process, however, does not present itself as 
accumulation of capital, nor as the function of a capitalist, so 
long as the labourer's means of production, and with them, his 

month in the ground, or lrive hi* wine in a cellar for yean, instead of consuming 
these thing, or their equivalent at once . . . unless he expects to acquire additional 
value, &.c." (Sciope, Poht. Econ. edit, by A. Potter, New York, 1*41, P. jji- 

■ “ La pnvation que s’impose |e capitalize, en prftant (this euphemism used, for 
the purpose of identifying, according to the approved method of vulgar economy, 
the labourer who is exploited, with the industrial capitalist who exploits, and to 
whom other capitalists lend money) tea instruments de production an travadleur, 
no hen d’ea consacrer la raleur * son proptc usage, en U txansforownt to ©biets 
d nuliti ou d'agrfmenu" (G. de Molinari, L c. p. 49 ) 

• " La conservation d'nn capital exige . . . un effort constant poor rftister , la 
(rotation de le consnnunet," (Couecehes-Senetiil, L c. p. jj ) 
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surplus-value. Suppose that 80 per cent, were capitalised and 
20 per cent, eaten up, the accumulated capital will be £2,400 
or £1,200, according as the total surplus-value has amounted 
to £3,000 or £1,500. Hence all the circumstances that deter- 
mine the mass of surplus-value, operate to determine the 
magnitude of the accumulation. We sum them up once 
again, but only in so far as they afford new points of view in 
regard to accumulation. 

It will be remembered that the rate of surplus-value depends, 
in the first place, on the degree of exploitation of labour-power. 
Political economy values this fact so highly, that it occasionally 
identifies the acceleration of accumulation due to increased 
productiveness of labour, with us acceleration due to increased 
exploitation of the labourer.* In the chapters on the produc- 
tion of surplus-value it was constantly presupposed that wages 
arc at least equal to the value of labour-power. Forcible 
reduction of wages below this value plays, however, in practice 
too important a part, for us not to pause upon it for a moment. 
It, in fact, transforms, within certain limits, the labourer’s 
necessary consumption-fund into a fund for the accumulation 
of capital. 

“ Wages," says John Stuart Mill, " have no productive 
power; they are the price of a productive-power. Wages do 
not contribute, along with labour, to the production of commo- 
dities, no more than the price of tools contributes along with 
the tools themselves. If labour could be had without purchase, 
wages might be dispensed with.’’* But if the labourers could 
live on air they could not be bought at any price. The zero of 
their cost is therefore a limit in a mathematical sense, always 


' “ Ricardo up : “ In digerent stages of society the accumulation of capital or of (he 
means of employing “ (f t , exploiting) “ labour is more or less rapid, and must in alt 
cases depend on the productive powers of labour The productive powers of labour 
are generally greatest where there is an abundance of fertile land ' If, in the first 
sentence, the productive powers of labour mean the smallness of that aliquot part of 
any produce that goes to those whose manual labour produced it, the sentence u 
nearly identical, because the remaining aliquot part is the fund whence capital can, if 
the nxner fUasei, he accumulated But then this does not generally happen, where 
there is most fertile land." (“ Observations on certain verbal disputes, &c-i" pp. 74, 75.), 

« J. Stuart Mill: “Essays on some unsettled questions of Political Economy 

Loud , 1849," p. 90. 
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product and means of subsistence, do not confront him in & 
shape of capital. 1 Richard Jones, who died a few years ago, 
and was the successor of MaltKus in the chair of political 
economy at Haileybury College, discusses this point well in w 
light of two important facts. Since the great mass eftie 
Hindoo population are peasants cultivating their land the®- 
selves, their products, their instruments of labour and tests 
of subsistence never take “ the shape of a fund saved fto® 
revenue, which fund has, therefore, gone through a prevwns 
process of accumulation.” 1 On the other hand, the non* 
agricultural labourers in those provinces where the Eng“' 
rule has least disturbed the old system, are directly employe 
by the magnates, to whom a portion of the agricultural surplus- 
product is rendered in the shape of tribute or rent. 9 nC J°i 
tion of this product is consumed by the magnates in 
another is converted, for their use, by the labourers, i" 
articles of luxury and such like things; while the rest faj®* 
wages of the labourers, who own their implements of » ^ 
Here, production and reproduction on a progress 1 ' - ' f 
creasing scale, go on their way without any intervention 
that queer saint, that knight of the woeful countenance, 
capitalist “ abstainer.” 


SECTION 4.— CIRCUMSTANCES THAT, INDEPENDENTLV 0 
PROPORTIONAL DIVISION OF SURPLUS-VALUE 
AND REVENUE, DETERMINE THE AMOUNT OF ACC- pf;|> 
TION. DEGREE OF EXPLOITATION OF LABOUR-PO''* c< r 
DUCTIVITY OF LABOUR. GROWING DIFFERENCE K* A 
BETWEEN CAPITAL EMPLOYED AND CAPITAL CO. 
MAGNITUDE OF CAPITAL ADVANCED 


The proportion in which surplus-value bre^* 
capital and revenue being given, the magnitude or J ^ 

accumulated clearly depends on the absolute magn ltu 

• “ The particular classes of income which yield the most in, & ir 

gm of national capital, change at different stages of their pr°» rrc£ R * 
fore, entirely different in nation* occupying different posit'®" ^4* a^ "'j 
P rofit* . . . unimportant *ource of accumulation, compared wi ». 
in the earlier stage* of lociety . . . When a considerable advance ^ fc vf*?? 
national industry ha* actually taken place, profits rise inw c ° nl l ,a _ ,« ,1 ! r 
as a *ource of accumulation.” (Richard Jone*. Textbook, ic • P- 
4th German edition see j>. f 18. (AVr to> rtfrint, rpff-)] 
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surplus-value. Suppose that 80 per cent were capitalised and 
20 per cent, eaten up, the accumulated capital will be ,£2,400 
or £1,200, according as the total surplus-value has amounted 
to £3,000 or £1,500. Hence all the circumstances that deter- 
mine the mass of surplus-value, operate to determine the 
magnitude of the accumulation. We sum them up once 
again, but only in so far as they afford new points of view in 
regard to accumulation. 

It will be remembered that the rate of surplus-value depends, 
in the first place, on the degree of exploitation of labour-power. 
Political economy values this fact so highly, that it occasionally 
identifies the acceleration of accumulation due to increased 
productiveness of labour, with its acceleration cjue to increased 
exploitation of the labourer. 1 In the chapters on the produc- 
tion of surplus- value it was constantly presupposed that wages 
are at least equal to the value of labour-power. Forcible 
reduction of wages below this value plays, however, in practice 
too important a part, for us not to pause upon it for a moment. 
It, in fact, transforms, within certain limits, the labourer’s 
necessary consumption-fund into a fund for the accumulation 
of capital. 

“ Wages,” says John Stuart Mill, " have no productive 
power; they are the price of a productive-power. Wages do 
not contribute, along with labour, to the production of commo- 
dities, no more than the price of tools contributes along with 
the tools themselves. If labour could be had without purchase, 
wages might be dispensed with.” 1 But if the labourers could 
live on air they could not be bought at any price. The zero of 
their cost is therefore a limit in a mathematical sense, always 

> “ Ricardo uyi ; " In different safes of society the accumulation of capital or of the 
means of employing " Qj., exploiting) “ labour ia more or less rapid, and must id all 
cases depend on the productive powers of labour. Tbe productive powers of labour 
are generally greatest where there is an abundance of fertile land.' If, in the first 
sentence, the productive powers of labour mean the smallness of thit aliquot part of 
any produce that goes to those whose manual labour produced it, the sentence ss 
nearly identical, because the remaining aliquot part is the fund whence capital can, if 
the inner fleaut, be accumulated But then this does not generally happen, where 
there is most fertile land.” f' Observations on certain verbal disputes, ic," pp. 74, yy.) 

* J. Stuart Mill ” Essays on some unsettled questions of Political Economy 
Loud-. 1*49,” p. 90. 
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beyond reach, although we can always approximate more and 
more nearly to it. The constant tendency of capital is to force 
the cost of labour back towards this zero. A writer of the 
1 8th century, often quoted already, the’author of the “ Essay 
on Trade and Commerce,” only betrays the innermost secret 
soul of English capitalism, when he declares the histone 
mission of England to be the forcing down of English wages to 
the level of the French and the Dutch. 1 With other things he 
says naively: “ Hut if our poor ” (technical term for labourer?) 
*' will live luxuriously .... then labour must, of course, he 
dear. .... When it is considered what luxuries the manufac- 
turing populace consume, such as brandy, gin, tea, sugar, 
foreign fruit, strong beer, printed linens, snuff, tobacco, &c- 
He quotes the work of a Northamptonshire manufacturer, w o> 
with eyes squinting heavenward, moans: “labour is one- 
cheaper in France than in England; for their poor work hara> 
and fare hard, as to their food and clothing. Their C “ 1C 
is bread, fruit, herbs, roots, and dried fish; for they very sc 
eat flesh; and when wheat is dear, they eat very little vaa. 

“ To which may be added,” our essayist goes on, that , 
drink is either water or other small liquors, so that : they sp 

very little money These things are very difficult t 

brought about; but they are not impracticable, since tiiey 
been effected both in France and in Holland."* Twenty y 


* “An Essay on Trade and Commerce, Lond., i77°- P- ft. .J^uipourinr of 
December, rS66, and Janaary, iS«7. like manner-published certain -fc?, m i xn 
the heart of the English mineowner, in which the ha PPy !ot ^Jyfor On" 
was pictured, who asked and received no more than 

to live for their " masters.” The Belgian labourers have l i6 - came tl* 

in Ibe ” Times ” as model labourers I In the beginning of had. 

answer : strike of the Belgian miners at Marchienne, put down by po 

* 1. c., pp. 44. *5. fraud, pardonable in «« 

J The Northamptonshire manufacturer commits a P'°“* , r ^ fr . 0 cl> 

whose heart is so fulL He nominally compare. tbekfcd . * * be hi®* 1 ' 
manufacturing labourer, but in the word, just quontd he is paino S- 
confesses in his confused way, the French agtocuharal hbomere. rition o» t* 

4 1. C„ p. 70, 71. Note to the 3 rd edition : To-day, thao^ tot^rt' , f ctiBS , 

world-market, established since then, »e hare advanced much '“"“^^ufacturuig 
.say. Mr. Stapleton, M.P., to his constituents, .hould become g ,usuin d* 

country, I do not we how the manufacturing ; populat. on of ^Pf.^.. Sept- » 
contest without descending to the fere! of their * Continental ^ 

t«7j, p. 8.) The trished-for goal of English capital u no long* 
but Chinese. 
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later, an American humbug, the baronised Yankee, Benjamin 
Thomson {alias Count Rumford) followed the same line of 
philanthropy to the great satisfaction of God and man. His 
“ Essays ” arc a cookery book with receipts of all kinds for 
replacing by some succedaneum the ordinary dear food of the 
labourer. The following is a particularly successful receipt of 
this wonderful philosopher: “ 5 lbs. of barley meal, 7jd.; J lbs. 
of Indian corn, 6Jd.; 3d. worth of red herring, id. salt, id.vine- 
gar, ad. pepper and sweet herbs, in all 2oJd.; make a soup for 
64 men, and at the medium price of barley and of Indian corn 
.... this soup may be provided at |d., the portion of 20 
ounces.'’ 1 With the advance of capitalistic production, the 
adulteration of food rendered Thompson’s ideal superfluous. 1 
At the end of the 2 8th and during the first ten years of the 
19th century, the English farmers and landlords enforced the 
absolute minimum of wage, by paying the agricultural labour- 
ers less than the minimum in the form of wages, and the re- 
mainder in the shape of parochial relief. An example of the 
waggish way in which the English Dogberries acted in their 
" legal ’’ fixing of a wages tariff: “ The squires of Norfolk had 
dined, says Mr. Burke, when they fixed the rate of wages; the 
squires of Berks evidently thought the labourers ought not to do 
so, when they fixed the rate of wages at Speenhamland, 1795. 
.... There they decide that * income (weekly) should be 3s. 


• IVnjamin Thoropwn . E**aya, Politic*!, Economical, *nd PLikmophical, 4c, j 
»ol* , toed, 1796-1802, roL 1. p. tl«. Ii) hi. - The State of the Poor, or an Hutory 
of the labouring C lm r* in Ert|Und, 4e„" Sir F. M Eden atronjjly recommend* the 
Rumfordian fctrjw-eoup to irorkkouae ortnreTS and reproachfully trim, the Enjli.b 
labourer* that “ many poor people, particularly ia Scotland, live, and that very com- 
fortably. for month* together, upon o*:-mea] and birlry-tre-il, mitrd *nh only antre 
and nail." (!. c„ eol. 1. book i., ch. a, p. joj ) The tame tort of hicu ta the 191b 
centurT. "The mott »holr*ome mirtum of four haring been refund (by tbe 
Enclnh agricultural labourer) .... in Scotland. «hne education n better, thi* 
prejudice la, probably, Bnkno*u.“ (Charlea IL Parry. hLD.i The q oration of the 
OecetaSy of the teutir.j Cora Lava conatdered. London, lilt, p. Tyt. 
Parre, hovrrer, complaint that the Ecj'Jvh labourer it no* (iJi j) in * much .or* 
(001111100 than in Eden'* time (17*7). 

• From the report* of the U*t Parliamentary Corm-i***) os adulter*' km of mean* 
of >uh*i»trser. It *C1 1* Hen that the adulteration erro of OHdicmn j, ,1^ pp’, 
the teceynioo in Ert£Wi4. £4. the examination of j, tprrimrr.* of opium, je.fr hurd 
of u many difrrect chrmrut is London, aboved that ji arre adulterated *eh 
poppe heads *be*t-flour, tom. riae.aand. 4c. Several did tan certain an it«a of 
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for a man, when the gallon or half-peck loaf of 8 lbs. n cz. w 
at is., and increase regularly till bread is is. jd.; when it u 
above that sum, decrease regularly till it be at 2s., and then 
his food should he^th less.’ ”» Before the Committee of Inquiry 
of the House of Lords, 1814, a certain A. Bennett, a large 
farmer, magistrate; poor-law guardian, and wage-regulator, W 
asked: “ Has any proportion of the value of daily labour been 
made up to the labourers out of the poors’ rate? ” Answer: 
" Yes, it has; the weekly income of every family is made up to 
the gallon loaf (8 lbs. 11 oz.), and 3d. per headl . . . • TEe 
gallon loaf per week is what we suppose sufficient for the 
maintenance of every person in the family for the week; and 
the 3d. is for clothes, and if the parish think proper to find 
clothes, the 3d. is deducted. This practice goes through 
the western part of Wiltshire, and, I believe, throughout the 
country.”* "For years," exclaims a bourgeois author of 
that time, “ they (the farmers) have degraded a respectable 
class of their countrymen, by forcing them to have recourse 
to the workhouse .... the farmer, while increasing his own 
gains, has prevented any accumulation on the part of *>> 
labouring dependants.”! The part played in our days by the 
direct robbery from the Jabourer’9 necessary consumption' 
fund in the formation of surplus-value, and, therefore, ot t- 
accumulation fund of capital, the so-called domestic industry 
has served to show. (Ch. rv., sect. S, c.) Further facts on 
this subject will be given later. . 

Although in all branches of industry that part c 
constant capital consisting of instrument* of libour rn 
be sufficient for a certain number of fafiourcrs (dctetmu.c 
by the magnitude of the undertaking), it by no rtie 
always necessarily increases in the same proportion a » -* 
quantity of labour employed - In a factory, suppose t -at 
labourers working 8 hours a day yield 800 working* "/J 
* C. B. U IW)1- A et **' T ' , . i* 

«n.u« uf ti* two Jl.vtn U J'n’-inv-tt it* C'f*» L*«». I*** 1 ' 1 ’’’ “ 

» altwtp?. 77. ^ Tr 
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If the capitalist wishes to raise this sum by one half, he can 
employ 50 more workers; but then he must also advance more 
capital, not merely for wages, but for instruments of labour. 
But he might also let the 100 labourers work 12 hours instead 
of 8, and then the instruments of labour already to hand would 
be enough. These would then simply be more rapidly con- 
sumed. Thus additional labour, begotten of the greater ten- 
sion of labour-power, can augment surplus-product and surplus 
value (j,;,, the subject matter of accumulation), without corres 1 
ponding augmentation in the constant part of capital. 

In the extractive industries, mines, &c., the raw materials 
form no part of the capital advanced. The subject of labour 
is in this case not a product of previous labour, but is furnished 
by Nature gratis, as in the case of metals, minerals, coal, stone, 
&c. In these cases the constant capital consists almost 
exclusively of instruments of labour, which can very well 
absorb an increased quantity of labour (day and night shifts of 
labourers, e.g.). All other things being equal, the mass and 
value of the product will rise in direct proportion to the labour 
expended. As on the first day of production, the original pro- 
duce-formers, now turned into the creators of the material 
elements of capital — man and Nature— still work together. 
Thanks to the elasticity of labour-power, the domain of 
accumulation has extended without any previous enlargement 
of constant capital. 

In agriculture the land under cultivation cannot be increased 
without the advance of more seed and manure. But this 
advance once made, the purely mechanical working of the 
soil itself produces a marvellous effect on the amount of the 
product. A greater quantity of labour, done by the same 
number of labourers as before, thus increases the fertility, 
without requiring any new advance in the instruments of 
labour. It is once again the direct action of man on Nature 
which becomes an immediate source of greater accumulation, 
without the intervention of any new capital. 

Finally, in what is called manufacturing industry, every 
additional expenditure of labour presupposes a corresponding 
additional expenditure of raw materials, but not necessarily of 
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instruments of labour. And as extractive industry and agi' 
culture supply manufacturing industry with its raw materia 
anti those of its instruments of labour, the additional produi 
the former have created without additional advance of capita 
tells also in favour of the latter. 

General result: by incorporating with itself the two primar 
creators of wealth, labour-power and the land, capital acquire 
a power of expansion that permits it to augment the element, 
of its accumulation beyond the limits apparently fixed by it 
own magnitude, or by the value and the mass of the means o; 
production, already produced, in which it has its being. 

Another important factor in the accumulation of capital is 
the degree of productivity of social labour. 

With the productive power of labour increases the mass of 
the products, in which a certain value, and, therefore, a surplus- 
value of a given magnitude, is embodied. The rate of surplus- 
value remaining the same or even falling, so long as it only 
falls more slowly, than the productive power of labour rises, 
the mass of the surplus-product increases. The division of this 
product into revenue and additional capital remaining the 
same, the consumption of the capitalist may, therefore, increase 
without any decrease in the fund of accumulation. The relative 
magnitude of the accumulation fund may even increase d the 
expense of the consumption fund, whilst the cheapening 0 
commodities places at the disposal of the capitalist as many 
means of enjoyment as formerly, or even more than former y. 
But hand-in-hand with the increasing productivity of labour, 
goes, as wc have seen, the cheapening of the labourer, there- 
fore a higher rate of surplus-value, even when the real wages 
are rising. The latter never rise proportionally to the pr«m c 
tive power of labour. The same value in variable capital t ere^ 
fore sets in movement more labour-power, and, therefore, mof 
labour. The same value in constant capital is embodie 
more means of production, //., in more instruments of la > 
materials of labour and auxiliary materials; it therefore 
supplies more elements for the production both of use "” . 
and of value, and with these more absorbers of labour. 
value of the additional capital, therefore, remaining the * 
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or even diminishing, accelerated accumulation still takes place. 
Not only does the scale of reproduction materially extend, but 
the production of surplus-value increases more rapidly than 
the value of the additional capital. 

The development of the productive power of labour reacts 
also on the original capital already engaged in the process of 
production. A part of the functioning constant capital con- 
sists of instruments of labour, such as machinery, &c., which 
are not consumed, and therefore not reproduced, or replaced 
by new ones of the same kind, until after long periods of time. 
But every year a part of these instruments of labour perishes or 
reaches die limit of its productive function. It reaches, there- 
fore, in that year, the time for its periodical reproduction, for 
its replacement by new ones of the same kind. If the pro- 
ductiveness of labour has, during the using up of these instru- 
ments of labour, increased (and it developes continually with 
the uninterrupted advance of science and technology), more 
efficient and (considering their increased efficiency), cheaper 
machines, tools, apparatus, &c., replace the old. The old 
capital is reproduced in a more productive form, apart from 
the constant detail improvements in the instruments of labour 
already in use. The other part of the constant capital, raw 
material and auxiliary substances, is constantly reproduced in 
less than a year; those produced by agriculture, for the most 
part annually. Every introduction of improved methods, 
therefore, works almost simultaneously on the new capital and 
on that already in action. Every advance in Chemistry not 
only multiplies the number of useful materials and the useful 
applications of those already known, thus extending with the 
growth of capital its sphere of investment. It teaches at the 
same time how to throw the excrements of the processes of 
production and consumption back again into the circle of the 
process of reproduction, and thus, without any previous out- 
lay of capital, creates new matter for capital. Like the in- 
creased exploitation of natural wealth by the mere increase in 
the tension of labour-power, science and technology give capital 
a power of expansion independent of the given magnitude of the 
capital actually functioning. . They react at the same time on 
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that part of the original capita] which has entered upon In 
stage of renewal. This, in passing into its new shape, incor- 
porates gratis the social advance made while its old shape was 
being used up. Of course, this development of productive 
power is accompanied by a partial depreciation of functioning 
capital. So far as this depreciation makes itself acutely felt 
in competition, the burden falls on the labourer, in the increased 
exploitation of whom the capitalist looks for his indemnification. 

Labour transmits to its product the value of the means of 
production consumed by it. On the other hand, the value and 
mass of the means of production set in motion by a g‘‘ ren 
quantity of labour increase as the labour becomes more pro- 
ductive. Though the same quantity of labour adds always to 
its products only the same sum of new value, still the oM 
capital-value, transmitted by the labour to the products, in- 
creases with the growing productivity of labour. 

An English and a Chinese spinner, e.g., may work the sante 
number of hours with the same intensity; then they will both 
in a week create equal values. But in spite of this equality, 
an immense difference will obtain between the value of the 
week’s product of the Englishman, who works with a mighty 
automaton, and that of the Chinaman, who has but a spinning 
wheel. In the same time as the Chinaman spins one pound o' 
cotton, the Englishman spins several hundreds of pounds, A 
sum, many hundred times as great, of old values swells the 
value of his product, in which those reappear in a new, usefu 
form, and can thus function anew as capital. " In I7®*« l \ 
Frederick Engels teaches us, ** all the wool crop in England o 
the three preceding years, by untouched for want of labourer*, 
and so it must have bin, if newly invented machinery had n° f 
come to its aid and spun it-" 1 labour embodied in the for™ 
of machinery of course did not directly force into life * ,,n k 
man, but it made it possible for a smaller number of labourer*, 
with the addition of rebtively less living bbouf, not on y to 
consume the wool productively, and put into it new value, *• 
to preserve in the form of yarn, Uc., its old value, ast •• 
same time, it caused and stimubted increased feprou«Krw«* 

* F«cUrr<ri “ LtJ* ia Kinm » t *' 
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wool. It is the natural property of living labour, to transmit 
old value, whilst it creates new. Hence, with the increase in 
efficacy, extent and value of its means of production, conse- 
quently with the accumulation that accompanies the develop- 
ment of its productive power, labour keeps up and eternises 
an always increasing capital-value in a form ever new.' This 

' Classic economy his, on account of a deficient analysis of the labour-process, and 
of the process of creating value, never properly grajped this weighty element of repro- 
duction, as may be seen in Ricardo j be says, t.g., whatever the change in productive 
power, “ a million men always produce in manufactures the same value ” This is 
accurate, if the extension and degree of intensity of their labour sre given. But it 
does not prevent (this Ricardo overlooks in certain conclusions be draws) a million 
men with different powers of productivity in their labour, turning into products very 
different masses of the means of production, and therefore preserving in their pro- 
ducts very different masses of value; in consequence of which the values of the pro- 
ducts yielded may vary considerably. Ricardo has, it may be noted in passing, tried 
in vain to make clear to J. IX Say, by that very example, the difference between use- 
value (which be here calls srealth or material riches) and exchange-value Say 
answers: " Quant k U diffieultf qu'flfve Mr. Ricardo en disant que, par des procfdfs 
mieux entendus, un million de personnel peurent produne deux fois, trois foil autant 
de lichesses, aans produire plus de valeurs, cette diffieultf n'est pas une lonque l‘on 
considire, ainsi qu’on !e doit, b production comme un {change dans lequel on 
donne lei services productifs de son travail, de sa terre, et de scs capitaux, 
pour obtenir des produits. C’est par le moyen de ces services productifs, que 
□001 acqudrons toui les produits qui SOM au mondc. Or ... . nous 
sommes d'auunt plus riches, nos services productifs ont d'autant plus de raleur 
qu'ils obtiennent dans I'fchange appelf production une plus grande quantity de chose: 
utiles.” (J. Say. " Letires k M. Malihus, Pans, 1810," pp. 168, 169) The 
“ difficultf "—it exists for him, not for Ricardo— that Say means to clear up 1: thisi 
Why does not the exchange-value of the use-values" increase, when their quantity 
increases In consequence of increased productive power of labour? Answer- the 
difficulty is met by calling use-value, exchange-value, if you please. Exchange-value 
a a thing that is connected one way or another with exchange. If therefore pro- 
duction is called an exchange of bbour and means of production against the product, 
it is clear as day that you obtain more exchange-value in proportion as the production 
yields more use-value. In other words, the more use-values, e.g., stockings, a working 
day yields to the stocking-manufacturer, the richer is he in stocking:. Suddenly, 
however. Say recollects that “ with a greater quantity ” of stockings their ” price ” 
(which of course has nothing to do with their exchange-value I) falls “ parce que la 
concurrence le: (let producteurs) oblige 1 donner les produits pour ce qu'ils leur 
cofltent.” But whence does the profit come, if the capitalist sells the commodities 
at cost-price? Never miod l_ Say declares that, in consequence of increased pro- 
ductivity, event one now receives in return for a given equivalent two pairs of stock- 
ings instead of one as before. The result he arrives at, is precisely that proposition 
of Ricardo that he aimed at disproving After this mighty effort of thought, he 
triumphantly apostrophises Malthus in the words: “ Telle est, monsieur, b doctrine 
bien life, sans laqmelle il est impossible, je le df clare, d'expliquer les plus gran des 
diflicukfi de l’fconomie politique, et notamment, comment il k peut qu’une nation 
soit plus riche lorsque ses produits diminuent de valeur, quoique b riches* soft de la 
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natural power of labour takes the appearance of an intrinsic 
property of capital, in which it is incorporated, just as thepn 
ductivc forces of social labour take the appearance of inhero 
properties of capital, and as the constant appropriation t 
surplus-labour by the capitalists, takes that of a constant sell 
expansion of capital. 

With the increase of capital, the difference between thi 
capital employed and the capital consumed increases. In othei 
words, there is increase in the value and the material mass ol 


the instruments of labour, such as buildings, machinery, drain- 
pipes, working-cattle, apparatus of every kind that function 
for a longer or shorter time in processes of production con- 
stantly repeated, or that serve for the attainment of particular 
useful effects, whilst they themselves only gradually wear out, 
therefore only lose their value piecemeal, therefore transfer that 
value to the product only bit by bit. In the same proportion 
as these instruments of labour serve as product-formers without 
adding value to the product, />., in the same proportion as they 
are wholly employed but only partly consumed, they perform, 
as we saw earlier, the same gratuitous service as. the natural 
forces, water, steam, air, electricity, etc. This gratuitous service 
of past labour, when seized and filled with a soul by J' v,n S 
labour, increases with the advancing stages of accumulation. 

Since past labour always disguises itself as capital, i-C., since 
the passive of the labour of A, B, C, etc., takes the form of t e 
active of the non-labourer X, bourgeois and political economists 
arc full of praises of the services of dead and gone labouti 
which, according to the Scotch genius McCulloch, ought 0 
receive a special remuneration in the shape of interest, pro * 
etc. 1 The powerful and ever-increasing assistance given J 

yaleur.” (L e. p. iyo.) An English economist remarks upon the conjunng tricks 
the same nature that appear in Say"» “lettrrs": “ Those affected way* o* ,, 
make up in general that which M. Say is pleased to call bit doctrine and »B‘ 
earnestly urge* Malthut to teach at Hertford, aa It ia already taught din» P j 
parties tie 1'Europe.' He taya, * Si you* troovei one phyiionomie de P*” yj* 
to ate* cw proportion*, royei kt chore* qaeifc* erpriment, rt j'otf troiit if ^ 
rous paraltront fort *imr>Ie» et fort raison nablc*.’ Doubt b**, and w conreq .* 
the »ame promt, they will appear everything rise, eierpt original. ( Aa I 
into chore Principal respecting the Nature of Demand, Ac- P. liti >>?■) ,1 

* McCulloch took out a patent for " wage* of put labour, fang Mon ** 
for " yip, of abotinenae.— 
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past labour to the living labour process under the form of 
means of production is, therefore, attributed to that form of 
past labour in which it is alienated, as unpaid labour, from the 
worker himself, i.e., to its capitalistic form. The practical 
agents of capitalistic production and their pettifogging ideolo- 
gists are as unable to think of the means of production as 
separate from the antagonistic social mask they wear to-day, as 
a slave-owner to think of the worker himself as distinct from 
his character as a slave. 

With a given degree of exploitation of labour-power, the 
mass of the surplus-value produced is determined by the 
number of workers simultaneously exploited; and this corres- 
ponds, although in varying proportions, with the magnitude of 
the capital. The more, therefore, capital increases by means of 
successive accumulations, the more does the sum of the value 
increase that is divided into consumption-fund and accumu- 
lation-fund. The capitalist can, therefore, live a more jolly 
life, and at the same time show more " abstinence.” And, 
finally, all the springs of production act with greater elasticity, 
the more its scale extends with the mass of the capital 
advanced. 

SECTION j.— THE SO-CALLED LABOUR FUND 
It has been shown in the course of this inquiry that capital is 
not a fixed magnitude, but is a part of social wealth, elastic and 
constantly fluctuating with the division of fresh surplus-value 
into revenue and additional capital. It has been seen further 
that, even with a given magnitude of functioning capital, the 
labour-power, the science, and the land (by which are to be 
understood, economically, all conditions of labour furnished by 
Nature independently of man), embodied in it, form elastic 
powers of capital, allowing it, within certain limits, a field of 
action independent of its own magnitude. In this inquiry we 
have neglected all effects of the process of circulation, effects 
which may produce very different degrees of efficiency in the 
same mass of capital. And as we presupposed the limits set by 
capitalist production, that is to say, pre-supposed the process of 
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social production in a form developed by purely spontaneous 
growth, we neglected any more rational combination, directly 
and systematically practicable with the means of production, 
and the mass of labour-power at present disposable. Class: 
economy always loved to conceive social capital^ as ^ fi: 
magnitude of a fixed degree of efficiency. But this prejud 
was first established as a dogma by the arch-Fhilistlne, Jere 
Bcntham, that insipid, pedantic, leather-tongued oracle of I 
ordinary bourgeois intelligence of the 19th century.' Bc nt ■ 
is among philosophers what Martin Tupper is among poc 
Both could only have been manufactured in England.' » n 1 
light of his dogma the commonest phenomena of the process 
production, as, e.g., its sudden expansions and contractions, n 
even accumulation itself, become perfectly inconceivable.* 1 
dogma was used by Bentham himself, a9 well as by a 


■ Compare amon* other., Jeremy Benthami “ TWorle jj** 
rcn*e% induct. d’Et. Dumont, jime fdit. tarn, lt»«. p. 

t Benlham fa ■ purely Enjli.h phenomenon. Not tnn yl* 
Chruiiin Wolf, in no .fme «nd In no reentry h« the mint mu Jj, 

.„„«j .boot U, ~ .If -aM , m. Tta r*K.pJ; • •’ Z'lJZb, 

retrry ct flentham. He .imply reproduced In M* dull tray "„ ** wh „ 
other Vrreehmrn had uid ...K e.pr.« In the it. h century. * u 

for . d.*, one mu,. .tudy de nature. Th.. nature mrlf fa . 

from the prineiple of uh1.it Applying thi. to man, he tha Jr. 

human Js. oJremreta. rrU>cu etc. by the principle of 
with human nature „ r nerU. and then with human n«u» « h 

bntarkal epoch, lien than. make. abort wo.k of it. y«» aim 

take, the modern .hoptrrper, operully the 2nj , i*h «h*'P * , , u „| r a«M 

Whateeer fa wrful to thi. queer normal man. and lo bn ontu, m a „u,-i 

Thi. yard-mr-oro. «S*n. b- a PP U. W P*'. lfM ^ '>*" 

fe! t«m. r t . » “ » rcfjr fame rt fort id. m the n.m. cf r»l „ - ►./»• 

itai the penal eode eoodemn. in rbe same of ike ^ 

Kir Uo«« d-rurb. •uetbT people H Are W"* 7 7 % !.«V H 
Stub .uch r«tUh U. the tr,.. fcJlr-, w..h h.» «""7* .*?£ |! orf , I 

• p ewtotaan. of book* Had 1 the rour.fe of »• 

ca3 Ms. Jemmy a «T*« « «* *ay of Ua.r,er.« nup,0^ ^ **4 » 

I ~ Fei^acaJ eevck/enot. are 0“ apt o» M *!"“'** 

errta-a aumter of iabr-aartn a. prodaet.ee «mr»me» a _ ifcal 

**b a «e«wn «*»•«* . . . The* . ■ «* •»«' * ", 

— - eh. .1. .«*•» * f rodarrao... ,^ r .,.i *-* 
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« af pe-ad«J^» can «<U pW« *»< « 

a th. i y-r 6 r 
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James Mill, McCulloch, etc., for an apologetic purpose, and 
especially in order to represent one part of capital, namely, 
variable capital, or that part convertible into labour-power, as 
a fixed magnitude. The material of variable capital, the 
mass of the means of subsistence it represents for the labourer, 
or the so-called labour fund, was fabled as a separate part of 
social wealth, fixed by natural laws and unchangeable. To set 
in motion the part of social wealth which is to function as 
constant capital, or, to express it in a material form, as means of 
production, a definite mass of living labour is required. This 
mass is given technologically. But neither is the number of 
labourers required to render fluid this mass of labour-power 
given (it changes with the degree of exploitation of the indi- 
vidual labour-power), nor is the price of this labour-power 
given, but only its minimum limit, which is moreover very 
variable. The facts that lie at the bottom of this dogma are 
these: on the one hand, the labourer has no right to interfere in 
the division of social wealth into means of enjoyment for the 
non-labourer nnd means of production. 1 On the other hand, 
only in favourable and exceptional cases, has he the power to 
enlarge the so-called labour-fund at the expense of the 
" revenue ** of the wealthy. 

What silly tautology results from the attempt to represent 
the capitalistic limits of the labour-fund as its natural and social 
limits may be seen, e.g., in Professor Fawcett.* ** The circu- 
lating capital of a country," he sap, '* is its wage-fund. Hence, 
if we desire to calculate the average money wages received by 
each labourer, we have simply to diride the amount of this 

• John Stuirt MIS, in hit " Principle* of Politic*! Economy," taya t " Tic really 
rahautting »ud really repukire la boon inatrad of being better p*id than others 
arc almtwt invariably paid the wont of aS . . . The more reroTuaj the occupation, 
the more certain it u to receire the minimum of remuneration . . . The hardahipa 
and the earnings tnttead of bring directly proportional, at in any ju«t arrargerrent* 
ofaoocty ther would be. are generally in an intone ritio to one another." To aroid 
mnun demanding, let me at y that although men She John Stuart MiS are to blame 
foe the contradiction between their traditional economic dogma* and their rrwVro 
tendencies It would be rrry wrong to claw them with ihe herd of vulgar economic 
apolofut*. 

* U. Fawcett, rrofeem* of Political Economy at Cambridge, " Tb* Ecmurmic Pc»- 
tioo of the Entith Labourer." London, t p, tla . 
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social production in a form developed by purely spontaneous 
growth, we neglected any more rational combination, directly 
and systematically practicable with the means of production! 
and the mass of labour-power at present disposable. Cbssiaj 
economy always loved to conceive social capital as a nita 
magnitude of a fixed degree of efficiency. But this prejudice 
was first established as a dogma by the arch-Philistine, Jerec 
Ilcntham, that insipid, pedantic, leathcr-tongued oracle of ta 
ordinary bourgeois intelligence of the 19th century. 1 Benthar 
is among philosophers what Martin Tupper is among p 0 *® 
Both could only have been manufactured in England. 1 1 “ 
light of his dogma the commonest phenomena of the process 0 
production, as, e.g. y its sudden expansions and contractions, naj 
even accumulation itself, become perfectly inconceivable^ ' 
dogma was used by Bentham himself, as well as by Maltnus. 


< Compare among others, Jeremy Bentham: “ TWcric des^ ***““* ^ *0^ 
penses, traduct. d’Et. Dumont, jime fdit. Pam. it »«." P- «•» „ Ropier, 


nses, traduct. d'Et. Dumont, jhme fdit. Pans, i«a«, p. II.. i-. . 
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James Mill, McCulloch, etc., for an apologetic purpose, and 
especially in order to represent one part of capital, namely, 
variable capital, or that part convertible into labour-power, as 
a fixed magnitude. The material of variable capital, i.e., the 
mass of the means of subsistence it represents for the labourer, 
or the so-called labour fund, was fabled as a separate part of 
social wealth, fixed by natural laws and unchangeable. To set 
in motion the part of social wealth which is to function as 
constant capital, or, to express it in a material form, as means of 
production, a definite mass of living labour is required. This 
mass is given technologically. But neither is the number of 
labourers required to render fluid this mass of labour-power 
given (it changes with the degree of exploitation of the indi- 
vidual labour-power), nor is the price of this labour-power 
given, but only its minimum limit, which is moreover very 
variable. The facts that lie at the bottom of this dogma are 
these: on the one hand, the labourer has no right to interfere in 
the division of social wealth into means of enjoyment for the 
non-labourer *and means of production.' On the other hand, 
only in favourable and exceptional cases, has he the power to 
enlarge the so-called labour-fund at the expense of the 
" revenue " of the wealthy. 

Whit silly tautology results from the attempt to represent 
the capitalistic limits of the labour-fund as its natural and social 
limits may be seen, r.£-, in Professor Fawcett.* “ The circu- 
lating capital of a country,*' he says, “ is its wage-fund. I Ience, 
if we desire to calculate the average money wages received by 
each labourer, we hive simply to divide the amount of this 

* JoVn Stuart M3, in “ rnntipln «J Witifil Iwn," un i “ TV mtp 

n(i\WLi{ and ihr icalijr IfpiSan I 1 W 1 Irairil «f Vice V«w ful rt.an otVn, 
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capital by the number of the labouring population.” 1 That a 
to say, we first add together the individual wages actually paid, 
and then we affirm that the sum thus obtained, forms the total 
value of the "labour-fund" determined and vouchsafed to us by 
God and Nature. Lastly, we divide the sum thus obtained 
by the number of labourers to find out again how much may 
come to each on the average. An uncommonly knowing 
dodge this. It did not prevent Mr. Fawcett saying in the sam e 
breath: "The aggregate wealth which is annually saved in 
England, is divided into two portions; one portion is employ fi 
as capita] to maintain our industry, and the other portion « 
exported to foreign countries . . . Only a portion, and per aps, 
not a large portion of the wealth which is annually saved in * 
country, is invested in our own industry."* 

The greater part of the yearly accruing 
embezzled, because abstracted without return 
from the English labourer, is thus used a: 

England, but in foreign countries. But wit 
capital thus exported, a part of the " labour-fui 
God and Bentham is also exported.i 


surplus-product, 

of an equivalent, 
1 capital, not 
:h the additional 
id ” invented by 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE GENERAL LAW OF CAPITALIST 
ACCUMULATION 

SECTION I. — THE INCREASED DEMAND FOR LACOUR-POWFR 
THAT ACCOMPANIES ACCUMULATION, THE COMPOSITION 
OF CAPITAL REMAINING THE SAME 

In this chapter we consider the influence of the growth of 
capital on the lot of the labouring class. The most important 
factor in this inquiry, is the composition of capital and the 
changes it undergoes in the course of the process of accumu- 
lation. 

The composition of capital is to be understood in a twofold 
sense. On the side of value, it is determined by the proportion 
in which it is divided into constant capital or value of the 
means of production, and variable capital or value of labour- 
power, the sum total of wages. On the side of material, as it 
functions in the process of production, all capita! is divided 
into means of production and living labour-power. This latter 
composition is determined by the relation between the mass of 
the means of production employed, on the one hand, and the 
mass of labour necessary for their employment on the other. 
1 call the former the valu e-<eptp oution % the litter the uchnuat 
ccmpetitio* of capital. Between the two there is a strict 
correlation. To express this, I call the value-composition of 
capital, in so far as it is determined by its technical composi- 
tion and mirrors the changes of the Utter, the crjanic 
tompoitnan of capital. Wherever I refer to the composition 
of capital, without further qualification, in organic composition 
is always understood. 

The many individual capitals invested in a particular branch 
of production hive, one with another, more or less different 
compositions. The average of their individual compositions 
gives us the composition of the total capital in this branch of 
production. Lastly, the average of these averages, in *11 
branches of production, gives us the composition of tic total 
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social capital of a country, and with this alone are we, in the 
fast resort, concerned in the following investigation. 

Growth of capital involves growth of Us variable constituent 
or of the part invested in labour-power. A part of the surplu 
value turned into additional capita! must always be re-tran 
formed into variable capital, or additional labour- fund. If* 
suppose that, all other circumstances remaining the same, tl 
composition of capital also remains constant (t.e., that a definii 
mass of means of production constantly needs the same mas 
of labour-power to set it in motion), then the demand fo 
labour and the subsistence-fund of the labourers dearly in 
crease in the same proportion as the capita], and the men 
rapidly, the more rapidly the capital increases. Since th< 
capital produces yearly a surplus-value, of which one part is 
yearly added to the original capital; since this increment 
itself grows yearly along with the augmentation of die capital 
already functioning; since lastly, under spedal stimulus to 
enrichment, such as the opening of new markets, or of new 
spheres for the outlay of capital in consequence of newly 
developed social wants &c., the scale of accumulation may be 
suddenly extended, merely by a change in the division o 
the surplus-value or surplus-product into capital and revenue! 
the requirements of accumulating capital may exceed e 
increase of labour-power or of the number of labourers; * e 
demand for labourers may exceed the supply, and, therefore, 
wages may rise. This must, indeed, ultimately be the case ^ 
the conditions supposed above continue. For since m eat 
year more labourers are employed than in its predecessor, 
sooner or later a point must be reached, at which the require 
ments of accumulation begin to surpass the customary suppy 
of labour, and, therefore, a rise of wages takes place, 
lamentation on this score was heard in England dunng 
whole of the fifteenth, and the first half of the eig te f? . 
centuries. The more or less favourable circumstances in vt ^ 
the wage-working class supports and multiplies itse , m 
way alter the fundamental character of capitalist pro u 
As simple reproduction constantly reproduces t e cap 
relation itself, i.e. t the relation of capitalists on the on > 
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and wage-workers on the other, so reproduction on a progres- 
sive scale, i.e., accumulation, reproduces the capital-relation on 
a progressive scale, more capitalists or larger capitalists at this 
pole, more wage-workers at that. The reproduction of a mass 
of labour-power, which must incessantly re-incorporate itself 
with capital for that capital’s self-expansion ; which cannot get 
free from capital, and whose enslavement to capital is only 
concealed by the variety of individual capitalists to whom it 
sells itself, this reproduction of labour-power forms, in fact, an 
essential of the reproduction of capital itself. Accumulation 
of capital, is therefore, increase of the proletariat. 1 

Classical economy grasped this fact so thoroughly that Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, &c., as mentioned earlier, inaccurately identi- 
fied accumulation with the consumption, by the productive 
labourers, of all the capitalised part of the surplus-product, or 
with its transformation into additional wage-labourers. As 
early as 1696 John Hellers says: “ For if one had a hundred 
thousand acres of land and as many pounds in money, and as 
many cattle, without a labourer, what would the rich man be, 
but a labourer? And as the labourers make men rich, so the 
more labourers, there will be the more rich men ... the labour 
of the poor being the mines of the rich,” 1 So also Bernard 
de Mandevillc at the beginning of the eighteenth century: “ It 
would be easier, where property is well secured, to live with- 
out money than without poor; for who would do the work? 
.... As they [the poor] ought to be kept from starving, so 
they should receive nothing worth saving. If here and there 

> Karl Mine. I. c. A dgibtd d’oprmuou do rruno, plus un payi ft dc prolf- 
tairei el plot il ett nche." (Colin*. L' Economic pelitxjoe, Source de* Kdrolutiont 
et det Utopiei prftmduei Soculutn. Pant, 1I57, t III p. u«.) Our " prolet- 
arian “ i* economically none other than the waje-labourer, who produce! «nd inerrain 
capital, and 11 thrown out on the «treet>, u non a, he a nifwrfluooi for the ncedi 
of agjranducmeot of “ Monueur capital," at Pectjuetlr call! tkli pervm. “ The 
wekly proletarian of the primitire forett,” u a pretty JWhenan fancy. The 
primitire former K owner of the pnoutire forrtt, and un the primiure font *1 
hit property with the freedom of an cran(-iitanc lie n not. therefore, a proWt- 
arian. Thii would only be the cate, if the pneiimt forett erplcated him, uutead of 
beme eaploited by him. A* far *» hi* health u concerned. *uch a nun would 
well (ear tompamon, not only with the modern proletarian, hot alio with the 
typhilitie and terofulooi upper dam. Eut. 00 doubt. Here Wilhelm JWher, 
by " pmmtivt forrtt " meant hit oatrre heath of Lu nr burr 

• John BeV.cn, Lt- p. 1 
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the Poor, an History of the Labouring Classes in England,” 
says, “ the natural produce of our soil is certainly not fully 
adequate to our subsistence; we can neither be clothed, lodged 
nor fed but in consequence of some previous labour. A portion 
at least of the society must be indefatigably employed. . . 
There are others who, though they ‘ neither toil nor spin,’ can 
yet command the produce of industry, but who owe their 
exemption from labour solely to civilisation and order. . . 
They are peculiarly the creatures of civil institutions, 1 which 
have recognised that individuals may acquire property by 
various other means besides the exertion of labour. . . Persons 
of independent fortune . . . owe their superior advantages by 
no means to any superior abilities of their own, but almost 
entirely ... to the industry of others. It is not the posses- 
sion of land, or of money, but the command of labour which 
distinguishes the opulent from the labouring part of the com- 
munity. . . This [scheme approved by Eden] would give the 
people of property sufficient (but by no means too much) 
influence and authority over those who . . . work for them; 
and it would place such labourers, not in an abject or servile 
condition, but in such a state of easy and liberal dependence 
as all who know human nature, and its history, will allow to 
be necessary for their own comfort.”* Sir F. M. Eden, it may 
be remarked in passing, is the only disciple of Adam Smith 
during the eighteenth century that produced any work of 
importance.3 

* Eden should hast asked, whose citatum then art “the civil institutions? " 
From his sund point of juridicial illusion, he does not regard the late as a product of 
the material relations of production, but conversely the relations of production as 
products of the Linguee overthrew Montesquieu's illusory “ Esprit des lou ” 
with one word; “ L ’esprit des Ion, test la propniti.” 

■ Eden l. e. Vol. I, book I. chapter I. pp, j, a, and pttfact, p. set 

1 If the reader reminds me of Maithus, whose “ Essay on Population ’’ appeared in 
>79*. I remind him that this work in its first form is nothing more than a school- 
boyish, superficial plagiary of De Foe Sir James Steuart, Townsend, Franklin, 
Wallace, &c., and does not contain a tingle aentence thought out by himself. The 
great aensation this pamphlet caused, was due solely to party interest. The French 
Revolution had found passionate defenders in the United Kingdom j the “ principle 
of population,” slowly worked-out in the eighteenth century, and then, in the midst 
of a great social crisis, proclaimed with drums and trumpets as the infallible antidote 
to. the teaching, of Condoreet, &e., was greeted with jubilance by the English 
oligarchy at the great destroyer of all hankerings after human development. Malthas, 
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Under the conditions of accumulation supposed thus ft', 
which conditions are those most favourable to the 
their relation of dependence upon capital takes •» 
endurable, or, as Eden says: " easy and liberal. Ins ttadof 
coming more intensive with the growth of capital, this relaW 

huEdr “ CiTr 

superficially compiled, and adding to it new matter, - luh Sute Church, 

tiins No. further : Al.ho« S h M.lthu, ... M»"°» »' . 

he had taken the monastic row of « .bacy^ of «h^ ^ m 

Fellowship in ProtesUnl Cambndge University: fcpn 

non permiiumus. sed statim roitquam quis uxorem d , Th; j, cun ,,t«i« 
(Reports of Cambridge University f ™ who ha« 

favourably distingutshes Malthus from the hr J h| JJ , n j hsw uke* 

shuffled off the command t JiWieal mUsion in web • *l«* '*■ 

~ Be fruitful and multiply, as their *1* . • . unbecoming «»<' J| 

they generally contribute to the Increa-se of popubt'on ^ _ 7 of puUw n. 

whilst they preach at the same time .0 the hboumrs he ^ ^ |he Bff * 

It is characteristic that the economic M of » *. „ ?inon To.n*»‘ 
appetite. " the check, which tend to blunt the .hafts or Cuf ' • |h , few** 

wieeishly puts it. that this delicate question w». and b wo I™ * ^ *»cri>tiOfl 
BS Theology, oe rathe, of 

of the Venetian monk. Ones, an or.g.n.1 and clever wr.tr a.. « M tlm 


t , writer, w ”' ( ” ‘^^Jysilm 
e, Bruckner, “ Th#fl, f V, jL, 

'^“U^t^'-^the "*«*« 0f '^tavTdt r"f'* "* 

elder Nlin beau, furnished ideas on the P _ Thomas Ch*!'""** ' ^ 

0 Maltbu. and h.s pup.U the sreh-F non ‘ ifJ ^omf 
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R,, Mr. Toeker, a notable economist of h>» time, • 
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of dependence only becomes mote extensive, i.e., the sphere of 
capital’s exploitation and rule merely extends with its own 
dimensions and the number of its subjects. A larger part of 
their own surplus-product, always increasing and continually 
transformed into additional capital, comes back to them in the 
shape of means of payment, so that they can extend the circle 
of their enjoyments; can make some additions to their con- 
sumption-fund of clothes, furniture, &c., and can lay by small 
reserve-funds of money. But just as little as better clothing, 
food, and treatment, and a larger peculium, do away with the 
exploitation of the slave, so little do they set aside that of the 
wage-worker. A rise in the price of labour, as a consequence 
of accumulation of capital, only means, in fact, that the length 
and weight of the golden chain the wage-worker has already 
forged for himself, allow of a relaxation of the tension of it. In 
the controversies on this subject the chief fact has generally 

Life. Death tod Philosophy of hu Friend, David Hume. By one of the People 
called Christians, 4th Edition, Oxford, 1784,” Dr Home, Bishop of Norwich, re- 
proves Adam Smith, because us a published letter to Mr. Sirahan, be " embalmed 
bis friend David " (sc Hume) j because he told the world how “ Hume amused him 
self on his deathbed with Lucian and Whist," and because he even had the impud- 
ence to write of Hume : " I have always considered him, both in his life-time and since 
his death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous man, 
as, perhaps, the nature of human frailly will permit." The bishop cries out, in a 
passion " Is it right in you. Sir, to hold up to our view as " perfectly wise and 
virtuous,’ the character and conduct of one, who teems to have been possessed with 
an incurable antipathy to all that 11 called Religion , and who strained every nerve 
to tssplodt, suppress and extirpate the spun of tt among men, that it’s very name. If 

he could effect it, might no more be had ut remembrance f " (1. c. p. 8). " But let not 
the lovers of truth be discouraged Atheism cannot be of long continuance.” (p. iy ) 
Adam Smith, ** had the atrocious wickedness to propagate atheism through the land 
(vir. by his “ Theory of moral sentiments.”) Upon the whole, Doctor, your meaning 
is good ; but I think you will not succeed this time. You would persuade us, by 
the example of DnnJ Hume, fry., that atheism is the only cordial for low spirits, 
and the proper antidote against the fear of death . . You may amiie over Babylon 
in ruins and congratnlate the hardened Pharaoh on his overthrow in the Red Sea.” 
0. «* PP- *i, One orthodox individual, amongst Adam S truth's college friend*, 
writes after his death : “ Smith's well-placed affection for Hume . . . hindered him 
from being a Christian. . . When he me! with bonest men whom he liked ... he 
would believe almost anything they said. Had he been a friend of the worthy in- 
genious Horrox he would have believed that the moon sometime* disappeared m a 
clear sky without the interposition of a cloud. . . He approached to republicanism 
in his political principles." (The Bee. By James Aoderson, 18 Vet, VoL 3. pp. l«j, 
J64, Edinburgh, 1791-93 ) Parson Thomas Chalmers hat his suipicionr as to Adam 
Smith having invented the category of “ unproductive labourers," solely for the 
Protestant parsons, in spite of their blessed work in the vine jsrd of the Lori _, 
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been overlooked, viz., the differentia spedjica of capitalistic 
production. Labour-power is sold to-day, not with a view of 
satisfying, by its service or by its product, the personal needs 
of the buyer. His aim is augmentation of his capital, produc- 
tion of commodities containing more labour than he pays for, 
containing therefore a portion of value that costs him nothing, 
and that is nevertheless realised when the commodities are sold. 
Production of surplus-value is the absolute law of this mode 
of production. Labour-power is only saleable so far as it pre- 
serves the means of production in their capacity of capital, 
reproduces its own value as capital, and yields in unpaid labour 
a source of additional capital. 1 The conditions of its sale, 
whether more or less favourable to the labourer, include there- 
fore the necessity of its constant re-selling, and the constantly 
extended reproduction of all wealth in the shape of capital. 
Wages, as we have seen, by their very nature, always imply 
the performance of a certain quantity of unpaid labour on the 
part of the labourer. Altogether, irrespective of the case of 
a rise of wages with a falling price of labour, &c., such an 
increase only means at best a quantitative diminution of the 
unpaid labour that the worker has to supply. This diminution 
can never reach the point at which it would threaten toe 
system itself. Apart from violent conflicts as to the rate of 
wage s (and Adam Smith has already shown that in such a con- 
flict, taken on the whole, the master is always master), a rue 
in the price of labour resulting from accumulation of capita 
implies the following alternative: 

Either the price of labour keeps on rising, because its n> e 
does not interfere with the progress of accumulation. Jntn< s 
there is nothing wonderful, for, says Adam Smith, " after t ese 
(profits) are diminished, stock may not only continue w 
increase, but to increase much faster than before. . • • • 
great stock, though with small profits, generally increase^ 
faster than a small stock with great profits." (1. c. p. 1 9> 


• “ The limit, bower, to the employment of both tbeopennre W iV h ^ 
h the same) namely, the pooibility of the employer realising * t n -'. . ' 

of their industry. If the rale of Wage* «» »uch as to reduce the * . |Srt , 

the tiengt profit of capital, he will cease to employ them, of ^ t t J 

on coodiuon of tubmiiaioa to a reduction of wage*." (John " **» r. C-. r 
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In this case it is evident that a diminution in the unpaid 
labour in no way interferes with the extension of the domain 
of capita], — Or, on the other hand, accumulation slackens in 
consequence of the rise in the price of labour, because the 
stimulus of gain is blunted. The rate of accumulation lessens; 
but with its lessening, the primary cause of that lessening 
vanishes, «.<*., the disproportion between capital and exploitable 
labour-power. The mechanism of the process of capitalist 
production removes the vwy obstacles that it temporarily 
creates. The price of labour falls again to a level correspond- 
ing with the needs of the self-expansion of capital, whether the 
level be below, the same as, or above the one which was normal 
before the rise of wages took place. We see thus: In the ficst 
case, it is not the diminished rate either of the absolute, or of the 
proportional, increase in labour-power, or labouring population, 
which causes capital to be in excess, but conversely the excess 
of capital that makes exploitable labour-power insufficient. In 
the second case, it is not the increased rate either of the absolute, 
or of the proportional, increase in labour-power, or labouring 
population, that makes capital insufficient; but, conversely, 
the relative diminution of capital that causes the exploitable 
labour-power, or rather its price, to be in excess. It is these 
absolute movements of the accumulation of capital which are 
reflected as relative movements of the mass of exploitable 
labour-power, and therefore seem produced by the latter’s own 
independent movement. To put it mathematically : the rate of 
accumulation is the independent, not the dependent, variable; 
the rate of wages, the dependent, not the independent, vari- 
able. Thus, when the industrial cycle is in the phase of crisis, 
a general fall in the price of commodities is expressed as a rise 
in the value of money, and, in the phase of prosperity, a general 
rise in the price of commodities, as a fall in the value of money. 
The so-called currency school concludes from this that with 
high prices too little, with low prices too much money is in 
circulation. Their ignorance and complete misunderstand- 
ing of facts* are worthily paralleled by the economists, 


1 Cf. Karl Mara: Zut Kxitik dex Pobtiscbeo Oekonocnie, pp. ,66, »eq. 
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who interpret the above phenomena of accumulation by 
saying (hat there are now too few, now too many wage 
labourers. 

The Jaw of capitalist production, that is at the bottom of the 
pretended " natural law of population,” reduces itself simply 
to this; The correlation between accumulation of capital and 
rate of wages is nothing else than the correlation between the 
unpaid labour transformed into capital, and the additional paid 
labour necessary for the setting in motion of this additional 
capital. It is therefore in no way a relation between two 
magnitudes, independent one of the other: on the one hand, 
the magnitude of the capital; on the other, the number of 
the labouring population; it is rather, at bottom, only the 
relation between the unpaid and the paid labour of the same 
labouring population. If the quantity of unpaid labour 
supplied by the working-class, and accumulated by the 
capitalist class, increases so rapidly that its conversion into 
capital requires an extraordinary addition of paid labour, then 
wages rise, and, all other circumstances remaining equal, the 
unpaid labour diminishes in proportion. But as soon as this 
diminution touches the point at which the surplus-labour that 
nourishes capital is no longer supplied in normal quantity, a 
reaction sets in : a smaller part of revenue is capitalised, peco~ 
muJation lags, and the movement of rise in wages receives a 
check. The rise of wages therefore is confined within lirmts 
that not only leave intact the foundations of the capitalistic 
system, but also secure its reproduction on a progressive scale- 
The law of capitalistic accumulation, metamorphosed by econo- 
mists into a pretended law of nature, in reality merely states 
that the very nature of accumulation excludes every diminu- 
tion in the degree of exploitation of labour, and every rise m 
the price of labour, which could seriously imperil the continua 
reproduction, on an ever enlarging scale, of the capita iso 
relation. It cannot be otherwise in a mode of production 
which the labourer exists to satisfy the needs of self-expansjo 
of existing values, instead of, on the contrary, material ^ 
existing to satisfy the needs of development on the part o 
labourer. As, in religion, man is governed by the produc s 
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his own brain, so in capitalistic production, he is governed by 
the products of his own hand. 1 

SECTION 1. — RELATIVE DIMINUTION OF THE VARIABLE PART 
OF CAPITAL SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH THE PROGRESS OF 
ACCUMULATION AND OF THE CONCENTRATION THAT 
ACCOMPANIES IT 

According to the economists themselves, it is neither the 
actual extent of social wealth, nor the magnitude of the capital 
already functioning, that lead to a rise of wages, but only the 
constant growth of accumulation and the degree of rapidity of 
that growth. (Adam Smith, Book I., chapter 8.) So far, we 
have only considered one special phase of this process, that in 
which the increase of capital occurs along with a constant 
technical composition of capital. But the process goes beyond 
this phase. 

Once given the general basis of the capitalist system, then, 
in the course of accumulation, a point is reached at which the 
developm int of the productivity of social labour becomes the 
most powerful lever of accumulation. “ The same cause,” says 
Adam Smith, “which raises the wages of labour, the increase of 
stock, tends to increase its productive powers, and to make a 
smaller quantity of labour produce a greater quantity of work.” 

Apart from natural conditions, such as fertil.ty of the soil, 
&c., and from the skill of independent and isolated producers 
(shown rather qualitatively in the goodness than quantitatively 
in the mass of their products), the degree of productivity of 
labour, in a given society, is expressed in the relative extent 
of the means of production that one labourer, during a given 
time, with the same tension of labour-power, turns into pro- 
ducts. The mass of the means of production which he thus 
transforms, increases with the productiveness of his labour. 

* “ If we now return to our first inquiry, wherein it ire shown that apical itself is 
only the result of human labour ..... it seems quite incomprehensible tba< man 
eon hare fallen under the domination of capital, his own product; can be subordinated 
to it; and as in reality this is beyond dispute the cose, inrolunurily the question 
an*s: How has the labourer been able to paas from being master of capital— as its 
creator — to being its slaTei” (VonThuoen " Derisolirte Siaat." Part iu. Section 
“ Rostock, 186 J. pp. 5, 6.) It is Thanen'a mem to bare asked this question. Hi* 
answer u nmply ctuJdub. 
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But those means of production play a double part. The in- 
crease of some is a consequence, that of the others a condition 
of the increasing productivity of labour. E.g., with the divi- 
sion of labour in manufacture, and with the use of machinery, 
more raw materia] is worked up in the same time, and, there- 
fore, a greater mass of raw material .and auxiliary substmees 
enter into the labour-process. That is the consequence of the 
increasing productivity of labour. On the other hand, the 
mass of machinery, beasts of burden, mineral manures, drain- 
pipes, See., is a condition of the increasing productivity c! 
labour. So also is it with the means of production concen- 
trated in buildings, furnaces, means of transport, fcc. But 
whether condition or consequence, the growing extent of the 
means of production, as compared with the labour-power in- 
corporated with them, is an expression of the growing produc- 
tiveness of labour.* The increase of the latter appears, there- 
fore, in the diminution of the mass of Jab our in proportion to 
the mass of means of production moved by it, or in the d**w* 
nution of the subjective factor of the labour process as comp »rea 
with the objective factor. 

This change in the technical composition of capital, this 
growth in the mass of means of production, as compared wit 
the mass of the labour-power that vivifies them, is reffe< lf 
again in its value-composition, by the increase of the con« M " 
constituent of capital at the expense of its variable constiruen • 
There may be, e.g., originally 50 per cent, of a capita ar 
out in means of production, and 50 per cent, in /.tbour-tww ' 
later on, with the development of the productivity of M *'***( 

So per cent, in means of production, 20 per cent, in U >" ,J 
power, and so on. This law of the progressive incteite : 
constant capital, in proportion to the variable, n Conr.Trr.e- ^ 
every step (is already shown) by the comparative «■«/”* 
the prices of commodities, whether we compare different 
on Ic epochs or different nations in the same epoch, the 
live magnitude of the element of price, which re'reten^ ^ 
v*J jc of the means of production only, or the constant ft ^ 
capital consumed, is in direct, the re L-fve ma/ni’ ' ^ 

«fjrr element cf prLe that pais !iVt.r (the vtrab/e p*rt 

• «.»? ft. 
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of production economised by concentration on a vast sale; hov 
instruments of labour which, from their very nature, are only 
fit for use in common? such as a system of machinery, an be 
called inro being; how huge natural forces can be pressed into 
the service of production ; and how the transformation CM 
be effected of the process of production into a techno- 
logical application of science. On the basis of the pro- 
duction of commodities, where the means of production are the 
property of private persons, and where the artisan therefore 
cither produces commodities, isolated from and independent of 
others, or sells his labour-power as a commodity, because he 
lacks the means for independent industry, co-operation on a 
large scale can realise itself only in the increase of individual 
capitals, only in proportion as the means of social production 
and the means of subsistenceare transformed info the private 
property of capitalists. The basis of the production of com- 
modities can admit of production on a large sale in the capital- 
istic form alone. A certain accumulation of capital, in the 
hands of individual producers of commodities, forms therefore 
the necessary preliminary of the specifically capitalistic mode 
of production. We had, therefore, to assume that this occur* 
during the transition from handicraft to capitalistic industry- » f 
m3y be called primitive accumulation, because it is thek ntonc 
baris, instead of the historic result of specifically capitalist pro- 
duction. How it itself originates, we need not here inquire *» 
yet. It is enough that it forms the starting-point. h uf 1 
methods for raising the social productive power of labour t. if 
are developed on this basis, are at the same time methods fort * 
increased production of surplus-value or surplus-product, *■ 
in its turn is the formative element of accumulation. * 
are, therefore, ar the same time methods of the production c 
capital by capita!, or methods of its accelerated accumu 
The continual rc-transformation of surplus-value into C3 f' 
now appears in the shape of the increasing magnitude Of ^ 
capital that enters into the process of production, l 
turn is the basis of an ea tended scale of production, - 
methods for raising the productive power of labour r..ar * tr ^ 
patsy it, and ef accelerated production of »urpfu*-vi. jf. 
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therefore, a certain degree of accumulation of capital appears 
as a condition of the specifically capitalist mode of production, 
the latter causes conversely an accelerated accumulation of 
capital. With the accumulation of capital, therefore, the 
specifically capitalistic mode of production devclopcs, and with 
the capitalist mode of production the accumulation of capital. 
Both these economic factors bring about, in the compound 
ratio of the impulses they reciprocally give one another, that 
change in the technical composition of capital by which the 
variable constituent becomes always smaller and smaller as 
compared with the constant. 

Every individual capital is a larger or smaller concentration 
of means of production, with a corresponding command over a 
larger or smaller labour-army. Ever)* accumulation becomes 
the means of new accumulation. With the increasing mass of 
wealth which functions as capital, accumulation increases the 
concentration of that wealth in the hands of individual capita- 
lists, and thereby widens the basis of production on a large 
scale and of the specific methods of capitalist production. The 
growth of social capital is effected by the growth of many 
individual capitals. All other circumstances remaining the 
same, individual capitals, and with them the concentration of 
the means of production, increase in such proportion as they 
form aliquot parts of the total social capital. At the same 
time portions of the original capitals disengage themselves and 
function as new independent capitals. Besides other causes, 
the division of property, within capitalist families, plays a 
great part in this. With the accumulation of capital, there- 
fore, the number of capitalists grows to a greater or less ex- 
tent. Two points characterise this kind of concentration 
which grows directly out of, or rather is identical with, ac- 
cumulation. First : The increasing concentration of the social 
means of production in the hands of individual capitalists is, 
other things remaining equal, limited by the degree of increase 
of social wealth. Second; The part of social capital domiciled 
in each particular sphere of production is divided among many 
capitalists who face one another as independent commodity- 
producers competing with each other. Accumulation and the 
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in the ruin of many small capitalists, whose capitals partly 
pass into the hand of their conquerors, partly vanish. Apart 
from this, with capitalist production an altogether new force 
comes into play — the credit system.* Not only is this itself 
a new and mighty weapon in the battle of competition. By 
unseen threads it, moreover, draws the disposable money, 
scattered in larger or smaller masses over the surface of society, 
into the hands of individual or associated capitalists. It is 
the specific machine for the centralisation of capitals. 

The centralisation of capitals or the process of their attrac- 
tion becomes more intense, in proportion as the specifically 
capitalist mode of production developes along with accumula- 
tion. In its turn, centralisation becomes one of the greatest 
levers of this development. It shortens and quickens the 
transformation of separate processes of production into pro- 
cesses socially combined and carried out on a large scale. 

The increasing bulk of individual masses of capital becomes 
the material basis of an uninterrupted revolution in the mode of 
production itself. Continually the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion conquers branches of industry not yet wholly, or only 
sporadically, or only formally, subjugated by it. At the same 
time there grow up on its soil new branches of industry, such 
as could not exist without it. Finally, in the branches of in- 
dustry already carried on upon the capitalist basis, the pro- 
ductiveness of labour is made to ripen, as if in a hothouse. In 
all these cases, the number of labourers falls in proportion to 
the mass of the means of production worked up by them. An 
ever increasing part of the capital is turned into means of 
production, an ever decreasing one into labour-power. With 
the extent, the concentration and the technical efficiency of 
the means of production, the degree lessens progressively, in 
which the latter are means of employment for labourers. A 
steam plough is an incomparably more efficient means of pro- 
duction than an ordinary plough, but the capital-value laid 
out in it is an incomparably smaller means for employing men 
than if it were laid out in ordinary ploughs. At first, it is 
the mere adding of new capital to old, which allows of the 
expansion and technical revolution of the material conditions 

* For (be jth Gtrmia edition xz pp. Si =-8:4. (.V ott to rtfrmt 
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of the process of production. But soon the change of ec» 
position and the technical transformation get more or k« 
completely hold of all old capital that has reached the term cl 
its reproduction, and therefore has to be replaced. TB 
metamorphosis of old capital is independent, to a certM 
extent, of the absolute growth of social capital, in the same fttf 
as its centralisation. But this centralisation which onh 
redistributes the social capital already to hand, and melts into 
one a number of old capitals, works in its turn as a powerful 
agent in this metamorphosis of old capital. 

On the one hand, therefore, the additional capital formed tn 
the course of accumulation attracts fewer and fewer laboured 
in proportion to its magnitude. On the other hand, the ew 
capital periodically reproduced with change of composition, 
repels more and more of the labourers formerly empty* 1 
by it. 


SECTION J^PROCRESSIVE PRODUCTION OP A RELATIV* 
SURPLUS-POPULATION OR INDUSTRIAL RESERVE A*' ,vr 

The accumulation of capital, though originally appenr ,n 3 J1 
its quantitative extension only, is effected, as we have «f fn ' 
under a progressive qualitative change in its compos> ,,rn ’ 
under a constant increase of its constant, at the expense ot» * 
variable constituent 1 ( 

The specifically capitalist mode of production, the devea'p 
ment of the productive power of labour corresponding to i* 
and the change thence resulting in the organic composition 
capital, do r.ot merely keep pace with the advance of aceu m, ‘ 
lation, or with the growth of social wealth, f hey tleve p 

a much quicker rate, because mere accumulation, the a-** u 
increase cf the total social capital, is accompanied by the (~ 
transition cf the individual capitals cf wh.ih that VA 

. - y*# 

‘ Kw tori* t ri riua L> IVi'i tofj ft** » 1#a ,u ***'** ^ 

kb u • g K3 i / lU maiM a «i7 'I*® 

* «- . Vt » C* aUM a/ bwin. CM )"'-** ** " '^V^,**.** 

« Ct *ar*i£*i U JLst.M ***' 

tJM< Be vV pvil os Ufa **• ■ , »n*nartjf 
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made up; and because the change in the technological com- 
position of the additional capital goes hand in hand with a 
similar change in the technological composition of the original 
capital. With the advance of accumulation, therefore, the 
proportion of constant to variable capital changes. If it was 
originally say t : 1, it now becomes successively 2: 1,3: 1,4: I, 
5:1,7:!, &c.) so that, as the capital increases, instead of | of 
its total value, only J, J, £, See., is transformed into labour- 
power, and, on the other hand, §, |, $ into means of pro- 

duction. Since the demand for labour is determined not by 
the amount of capital as a whole, but by its variable constitu- 
ent alone, that demand falls progressively with the increase of 
the total capital, instead of, as previously assumed, rising in 
proportion to it. It falls relatively to the magnitude of the 
total capital, and at an accelerated rate, as this magnitude in- 
creases. With the growth of the total capital, its variable 
constituent or the labour incorporated in it, also does increase, 
but in a constantly diminishing proportion. The intermediate 
pauses aTe shortened, in which accumulation works as simple 
extension of production, on a given technical basis. It is not 
merely that an accelerated accumulation of total capital, 
accelerated in a constantly growing progression, is needed to 
absorb an additional number of labourers, or even, on account 
of the constant metamorphosis of old capital, to keep employed 
those already functioning. In its turn, this increasing accumu- 
lation and centralisation becomes a source of new changes in 
the composition of capital, of 3 more accelerated diminution of 
its variable, as compared with its constant constituent. This 
accelerated relative diminution of the variable constituent, 
that goes along with the accelerated increase of the total 
capital, and moves more rapidly than this increase, takes the 
inverse form, at the other pole, of an apparently absolute in- 
crease of the labouring population, an increase always moving 
more rapidly than that of the variable capital or the means of 
employment. But in fact, it is capitalistic accumulation itself 
that constantly produces, and produces in the direct ratio of its 
own energy and extent, a relatively redundant population 
of labourers, «>, a population of greater extent than suffices 
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production, and the mass of the labourers set in motion, with 
the development of the productiveness of their labour, with the 
greater breadth and fulness of all sources of wealth, there is 
also an extension of the scale on which greater attraction of 
labourers by capital is accompanied by their greater repulsion; 
the rapidity of the change in the organic composition of 
capital, and in its technical form increases, and an increasing 
number of spheres of production becomes involved in this 
change, now simultaneously, now alternately. The labouring 
population therefore produces, along with the accumulation of 
capital produced by it, the means by which itself is made re- 
latively superfluous, is turned into a relative surplus population; 
and it does this to an always increasing extent.** This is a law 
of population peculiar to the capitalist mode of production; 
and in fact every special historic mode of production has its own 
special laws of population, historically valid within its limits 
alone. An abstract law of population exists for plants and 
animals only, and only in so far as man has not interfered 
with them. 

■ “ The demand for labour depend, on the increase of circulating, and not of fixed 
capital. Were it true that the proportion between these two sort, of capital ii the 
note at all timei, and in all circumstances, then, indeed, it follow, that the number 
of labourer, employed a in proportion to the wealth of the atate. But aach a pro- 
portion has not tbeaemblinceof probability. Aa art, are cultivated, and civilization is 
extended, fixed capital bear* a larger and larger proportion to circulating capital. The 
amount of fixed capital employed in the production of a piece of British niuilin is at 
least a hundred, probably a thousand time, greater than that employed in a similar 
piece of Indian muslin. And the proportion of circulating capital is a hundred or 
thousand urnes less. ... the whole of the annual tarings, added to the fixed capital, 
would hare no tffetl in increasing the demand for labour." (Jobu Barton. “ Ob- 
servations on the Circumstance, which Influence the Condition of the labouring 
Classes of Society." London, 1*17, pp. 16, ty.) “ The same cause which may in- 
crease the net revenae of the country may it the same time render the population 
redundant, and deteriorate the condition of the labourer.’' (Ricardo, I. c , p 469 ) 
With increase of capital, “ the demand (for labour] will be in a diminishing ratio." 
(ibid. p. 480, Note.) " The amount of capital devoted to the maintenance of labour 
may vary, independently of any changes in the whole amount of capital .... 
Great fluctuations in the amount of employment, and great suffering may become 
more frequent as capital itself becomes more plentiful.” (Richard Tones. “ An 
Introductory lecture on PoL Ecoo, Lend. 1S33," p. tj.) - Demand (for labour] 
will tv* . . . not in proportion to the accumulation of the genet*! capital. . . . 
Every augmentation, therefore, in the national stock destined for reproduction, 
comes, in the progress of society, to have less sad less influence upon the condition of 
lie labourer.” (Ramsay, t c, pp. jo, 91.) 

* Foe the 4th German edition see p t ,4 (.Vo* to frfnn- 794 4 ) 
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But if a surplus labouring population is a necessary product 
of accumulation or of the development of wealth on a capitalist 
basis, this surplus population becomes, conversely, the lever of 
capitalistic accumulation, nay, a condition of existence of the 
capitalist mode of production. It forms a disposable industrial 
reserve army, that belongs to capital quite as absolutely *< 
if the latter had bred it at its own cost. Independently of the 
limits of the actual increase of population, it creates, for the 
changing needs of the self-expansion of capital, a mus of human 
material always ready for exploitation. With arcunuihtion, 
and the development of the productiveness of labour that 
accompanies it, the power of sudden expansion of capital grows 
also; it grows, not merely because the elasticity of the capital 
already functioning increases, not merely because the absolute 
wealth of society expands, of which capital only forms an ef iitfc 
part, not merely because credit, under every special stimulus, 
at once places an unusual part of this wealth at the disposd of 
production in the form of additional capital; it grows, also, be- 
cause the technical conditions of the proem of production them- 
selves — machinery, means of transport, Arc.* — now admit of th« 
raptdest transformation of masses of aurplus product into addi- 
tional means of production. The mass of social wealth, over 
Costing with the advance of accumulation, and tram form able 
into additional capital, thrusts itself frantically into c '‘‘ 
branches of production, whose market suddenly gtptn dr, or 
into newly formed brarches, such as railways, &.'C., the need f-t 
which grows cut of the development of the old ones. In * 

Such cases, there must be the possibility of throwing gr ftt 
masses cf men suddenly on the decisive points without U'.yirf 
to the scale cf prof-ct-on in other spheres. Ovrr-pnpidmon 
suppf.es these cusses. The course characteristic of 
tekluatry, «U n x decennial cycle fir.rerruf ted by smaller ov •- 
cf periods of avenge a-f.'Wry, f roJu' t.'.n H f-! 
fresi.rc, crit-s arid sta .'nat^n, depends on the constant f r r * 
the po*rr or lev, a bwrpev.it, a rd the re on or t 

reserve army or tur r f *-s pop i.lni/.ft. t , the * 

the Tars r r p-navs cf t 5- * i r-J .fral cycle trtrut t*** »•" 
fv;,wv.c, a..J become ci.; ct Vue tfavst corf get.. 
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reproduction. This peculiar course of modern industry, wind 
occurs in no earlier period of human history, was also impos 
sible in the childhood of capitalist production. The composi 
tion of capital changed but very slowly. With its accumula 
tion, therefore, there kept pace, on the whole, a correspondinj 
growth in the demand for labour. Slow as was the advanc 
of accumulation compared with that of more modern times 
it found a check in the natural limits of the exploitabl 
labouring population, limits which could only be got rid of b; 
forcible means to be mentioned later. The expansion by fit 
and starts of the scale of production is the preliminary to it 
equally sudden contraction; the latter again evokes the former 
but the former is impossible without disposable humai 
material, without an increase in the number of labourer 
independently of the absolute growth of the population. Thi 
increase is effected by the simple process that constantly “ set 
free" a part of the labourers; by methods which lessen th- 
number of labourers employed in proportion to the increase! 
production. The whole form of the movement of modern in 
dustry depends, therefore, upon the constant transformation 0 
a part of the labouring population into unemployed or half 
employed hands. The superficiality of Political Econom; 
shows itself in the fact that it looks upon the expansion an< 
contraction of credit, which is a mere symptom of the period* 
changes of the industrial cycle, as their cause. As the heavenl; 
bodies, once thrown into a certain definite motion, alway 
repeat this, so is it with social production as soon as it is one 
thrown into this movement of alternate expansion and con 
traction. Effects, in their turn, become causes, and the vary 
ing accidents of the whole process, which always reproduce 
its own conditions, take on the form of periodicity. When thi 
periodicity is once consolidated, even Political Economy thei 
sees that the production of a relative surplus population — i,t. 
surplus with regard to the average needs of the self-expansioi 
of capital — is a necessary condition of modem industry. 

•* Suppose,” says H. Merivale, formerly Professor of Politica 
Economy at Oxford, subsequently employed in the Englisl 
Colonial Office, “ suppose that, on the occasion of some of theS' 
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crises, the nation were to rouse itself to the effort of get! 
rid by emigration of some hundreds of thousands of superflu 
arms, what would be the consequence? That, at the I 
returning demand for labour, there would be a defider 
However rapid reproduction may be, it takes, at ail events, 
space of a generation to replace the loss of adult labour. N< 
the profits of our manufacturers depend mainly on the poi 
of making use of the prosperous moment when demand 
brisk, and thus compensating themselves for the interval di 
ing which it is slack. This power is secured to them only 
the command of machinery and of manual labour. They mi 
have hands ready by them, they must be able to increase t 
activity of their operations when required, and to slacken 
again, according to the state of the market, or they canti 
possibly maintain that pre-eminence in the race of compednc 
on which the wealth of the country is founded.” 1 Even Mi 
thus recognises over-population as a necessity of modern if 
dustry, though, after his narrow fashion, he explains it by th 
absolute over-growth of the labouring population, not by the! 
becoming relatively supernumerary. He says: ” PrudenW 
habits with regard to marriage, carried to a considerable exten 
among the labouring class of a country mainly depending upor 
manufactures and commerce, might injure it. . . . From t«! 
nature of a population, an increase of labourers cannot W 
brought into market in consequence of a particular demand t 
after the lapse of 16 or 18 years, and the conversion ofrev enue 
into capital, by saving, may take place much more rap'diy* 
country is always liable to an increase in the quantity of 
funds for the maintenance of labour faster than the increase o 
population,” 1 After Political Economy has thus demonstrate 
the constant production of a relative surplus-population o 
labourers to be a necessity of capitalistic accumulation, she veiy 
aptly, in the guise of an old maid, puts in the mouth o ! 


» U. Meritnle: “ Lecturer on Colonization and Colonies, ttft- 

* Maltha* “ Principle* of Policial Ecoaocnj," pp. 4t J'9- f‘ 3 \ •, ^ op.u.'- 


* awtao* i-mopwott-a/ucKifonomf, pp. 

Maltha finally diacoren, with the help of Sumondi, the tnoufu! Tnm y^ 
fetj'e production : over-prodactira, ow-popuktiofl. orer-co ” »• 
delicate monaten, indeed. Cf F. Engels- “ Umrine tu ei ner Kritia oer 
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“ beau ideal ” of a capitalist the following words addressed to 
those supernumeraries thrown on the streets by their own 
creation of additional capital: — “ We manufacturers do what 
we can for you, whilst we are increasing that capital on which 
you must subsist, and you must do the rest by accommodating 
your numbers to the means of subsistence.’’ 1 

Capitalist production can by no means content itself with 
the quantity of disposable labour-power which the natural 
increase of population yields. It requires for its free play an 
industrial reserve army independent of these natural limits. 

Up to this point it has been assumed that the increase or 
diminution of the variable capital corresponds rigidly with 
the increase or diminution of the number of labourers em- 
ployed. 

The number of labourers commanded by capital may remain 
the same, or even fall, while the variable capital increases. 
This is the case if the individual labourer yields more labour, 
and therefore his wages increase, and this although the price of 
labour remains the same or even falls, only more slowly than 
the mass of labour rises. Increase of variable capital, in this 
case, becomes an index of more labour, but not of more 
labourers employed. It is the absolute interest of every 
capitalist to press a given quantity of labour out of a smaller, 
rather than a greater number of labourers, if the cost is about 
the same. In the latter case, the outlay of constant capital 
increases in proportion to the mass of labour set in action; in 
the former that increase is much smaller. The more extended 
the scale of production, the stronger this motive. Its force 
increases with the accumulation of capital. 

We have seen that the development of the capitalist mode of 
production and of the productive power of labour — at once the 
cause and effect of accumulation — enables the capitalist, with 
the same outlay of variable capital, to set in action more labour 
by greater exploitation (extensive or intensive) of each in- 
dividual labour-power. We have further seen that the 
capitalist buys with the same capital a greater mass of 
labour-power, as he progressively replaces skilled labourers by 

1 Harriet Martincaa. “TV Mucbnter SmV." 1841, p. lot. 
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lc$9 skilled, mature labour-power by immature, male by fema 
that of adults by that of young persons or children. 

On the one hand, therefore, with the progress of accumu! 
tion, a larger variable capita! sets more labour in action wit 
out enlisting more labourers; on the other, a variable capit 
of the same magnitude sets in action more labour with tl 
same mass of labour-power; and, finally, a greater number t 
inferior labour-powers by displacement of higher. 

The production of a relative surplus-population, or the sei 
ting free of labourers, goes on therefore yet more rapidly thai 
the technical revolution of the process of production that ac 
companies, and is accelerated by, the advance of accumulation 
and more rapidly than the corresponding diminution o; 
the variable part of capital as compared with the constant 
if the means of production, as they increase in exteat and 
effective power, become to a less extent means of employment 
of labourers, this state of things is again modified by the 
fact that in proportion as the productiveness of labour increases, 
capital increases its supply of labour more quickly than its de- 
mand for labourers. The over-work of the employed part of 
the working class swelis the ranks of the reserve, whilst con- 
versely the greater pressure that the latter by its competition 
exerts on the former, forces these to submit to over-work and 
to subjugation under the dictates of capital The condem- 
nation of one part of the working-class to enforced idleness by 
the over-work of the other part, and the converse, becomes a 
means of enriching the individual capitalists, 1 and accelerates at 


■ Even in the cotton famine of iJfij we find, in a pamphlet of the operative c*** 0 , 
•pinners of Blackburn, fierce denunciations of overwork, which, in consequence 
the Factory Acts, of course only affected adult male labourers. “ The adult epers 
at this mill have been asked to work from i* to ij hours per day, while t« re 
hundreds who are compelled to be idle who would wilfingiy work pirtul 
order to maintain their families and save their brethren from a premature 
through being overworked . . . tVe," h goes on to say, “ would ark if the jP __ 
of working overtime by a number of hands, is likely to create a good feeling „ 
masters and servants. Those who are worked overtime feel the injUKice eq ; 
with those who are condemned to forced idleness. There is in the . 

sufficient work to give to all partial employment if fair! Jr distributed. * e *« / 

asking what is right in requesting the masters generally to pursue a system w 
hours, particularly until a tetter state of things begins to dairti upon us. rat 
to m»k a portion of the bands overtime, while others, for want of work. 
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the same time the production of the industrial reserve army on 
9. scale corresponding with the advance of social accumu- 
lation. How important is this element in the formation of 
the relative surplus-population, is shown by the example of 
England. Her technical means for saving labour arc colossal. 
Nevertheless, if to-morrow morning labour generally were 
reduced to a rational amount, and proportioned to the different 
sections of the working-class according to age and sex, the 
working population to hand would be absolutely insufficient 
for the carrying on of national production on its present scale. 
The great majority of the labourers now “ unproductive ” 
would have to be turned into “ productive ” ones. 

Taking them as a whole, the general movements of wages are 
exclusively regulated by the expansion and contraction of the 
industrial reserve army, and these again correspond to the 
periodic changes of the industrial cycle. They are, therefore, 
not determined by the variations of the absolute number of 
the working population, but by the varying proportions in 
which the working class is divided into active and reserve 
army, by the increase or diminution in the relative amount of 
the surplus-population, by the extent to which it is now ab- 
sorbed, now set free. For Modern Industry with its decennial 
cycles and periodic phases, which, moreover, as accumulation 
advances, are complicated by irregular oscillations following 
each other more and more quickly, that would indeed be a 
beautiful law, which pretends to make the action of capital 
dependent on the absolute variation of the population, instead 
of regulating the demand and supply of labour by the alternate 
expansion and contraction of capital, the labour-market now 
appearing relatively under-full, because capital is expanding, 

10 tnn upon chanty." (Reporo (4 losp. of F*ch, Oct. j t, il« j, p. I.) TV 
author of the “ K*ot oo Tni tnd Comment " grup, the effeet of a relrun 
lurplui-popuiation oo the employed lrWirtrr with hit (null uivrring bourgeon to- 
Itinct. " Another eiun: ti illcont m thu kingdom a the want of ■ wEorru 
number of Uhcunug hinds .... Whenrra from » etrtriordittiry dr mm J ( • 
tnioufartum, labour grout iriree. the labovim fcrl their otn, eonv^wrort. and 
*iQ mike (heir marten W « ITrmro— «t tt inuring , but «a dpnnd ire (V ia- 
pc*itioni of thne proplr. I hit in inch e«m • in of nrlim hire nohimj to da- 
■™ the employer, by idaltg * aboie dry together.- (Emy, pp. 1J, eg,) The 
felloir* in (let •m hankering ifier a net « wags. 
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now again over-full,, because it is contracting. \ et this M 
dogma of the economists. According to them, wages nse n 
consequence of accumulation of capital. The higher wages 
stimulate the working population to more rapid multiplication, 
and this goes on until the labour-market becomes too full, an 
therefore capital, relatively to the supply of labour, becomes 
insufficient. Wages fall, and now we have the reverse of the 
medal. The working population is little by little decimate 
as the result of the fall in wages, so that capital is again in «<« 
relatively to them, or, as others explain it, falling wages an 
the corresponding increase in the exploitation of the a ur 
again accelerates accumulation, whilst, at the same time, 
lower wages hold the increase of the working-class m 
Then comes again the time, when the supply of bbotirl 
than the demand, wages rise, and so on. A beaimfu 
motion this for developed capitalist production! Bel . 
consequence of the rise of wages, any positive Increase ol rf 
population really fit for work could cscctar, the tim «■ | 
fSvc been passed again and again, during which t 
campaign must have been earned through, the battle lou S 

an BeZem . 8 4 9 and 


md 1 8 J9, a rise 01 wages . 

-^haeeo^^^P-*^;^ * 


in the English agricultural districts ' 

weeklywages rose from 7s. to 8s. ; in Dorsetshire 7 ■_ 

1 V. This was the result of an unusual exodus of tw . 


to 9 s., &c. This was the result ol an 1 unusual W „,,K 

cultural surplus-population caused by e T |, e lower 

mil roads, factories, mines, «c. • 


extension of railroads, factories, mines &c „ in- 

the wages, the higher is the proportion in wh*h 1 
signifiranr a nse of them expresses itself. 

, is 2 os. and it rises to 22*., that is a rise of i f* 

if it is only 7 5 - *» d " ”,h t n farmers »«e 
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st^tion-.J-. do no- ' 
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the agricultural labourers had so increased and multiplied that 
their wages must fall again, as prescribed by the dogmatic 
economic brain ? They introduced more machinery, and in a 
moment the labourers were redundant again in a propor- 
tion satisfactory even to the farmers. There was now “ more 
capital ” laid out in agriculture than before, and in a more 
productive form. With this the demand for labour fell, not 
only relatively, but absolutely. 

The above economic fiction confuses the laws that regulate 
the general movement of wages, or the ratio between the 
working-class — ia., the total labour-power — and the total 
social capital, with the laws that distribute the working popu- 
lation over the different spheres of production. If, eg., in 
consequence of favourable circumstances, accumulation in a 
particular sphere of production becomes especially active, and 
profits in it, being greater than the average profits, attract 
additional capital, of course the demand for labour rises and 
wages also rise. The higher wages draw a larger part of the 
working population into the more favoured sphere, until it is 
glutted with labour-power, and wages at length fall again to 
their average level or below it, if the pressure is too great. 
Then, not only does the immigration of labourers into the 
branch of industry in question cease; it gives place to their 
emigration. Here the political economist thinks he sees the 
why and wherefore of an absolute increase of workers accom- 
panying an increase of wages, and of a diminution of wages 
accompanying an absolute increase of labourers. But he sees 
really only the local oscillation of the labour-market in a 
particular sphere Df production — he sees only the phenomena 
accompanying the distribution of the working population into 
the different spheres of outlay of capital, according to its 
varying needs. ' 

The industrial reserve army, during the periods of stagna- 
tion and average prosperity, weighs down the active labour- 
army; during the periods of over-production and paroxysm, it 
holds its pretensions in check. Relative surplus-population is 
therefore the pivot upon which the law of demand and supply of 
labour works. It confines the field of action of this law within 
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the limits absolutely convenient to the activity of exploited 
and to the domination of capital. 

This is the place to return to one of the grand exploits 
economic apologetics. It will be remembered that if throw 
the introduction of new, or the extension of old, machinery, 
portion of variable capital is transformed into constant, tl 
economic apologist interprets this operation which “fixes 
capital and by that very act set labourers “ free,” in exact 
the opposite way, pretending that it sets free capital for tl 
labourers. Only now can one fully understand the effronter 
of these apologists. W hat are set free are not only th 
labourers immediately turned out by the machines, but als> 
their future substitutes in the rising generation, and the addi 
tional contingent, that with the usual extension of trade or 
the old basis would be regularly absorbed. They are nov 
all “ set free,” and every new bit of capital looking out for 
employment can dispose of them. Whether it attracts them 
or others, the effect on the general labour demand will be nil, 
if this capital is just sufficient to take out of the market as 
many labourers as the machines threw upon it. If it employs 
a smaller number, that of the supernumeraries increases; if it 
employs a greater, the general demand for labour only in- 
creases to the extent of the excess of the employed over those 
" set free.” The impulse that additional capital, seeking an 
outlet, would otherwise have given to the general demand far 
labour, is therefore in every case neutralised to the extent o 
the labourers thrown out of employment by the machine. 
That is to say, the mechanism of capitalistic production so 
manages matters that the absolute increase of capital is accom- 
panied by no correspond) ag rise in the general demand or 
labour. And this the apologist calls a compensation for the 
misery, the sufferings, the possible death of the disp’ac 
labourers during the transition period that banishes them in o 
the industrial reserve army! The demand for labour i* tiot 
identical with increase of capital, nor supply of labour wi 
increase of the working class. It is not a case -of two tn 
pendent forces working on one another. Les difs sont pip * 
Capital works on both sides at the same time. If it* accumo- 
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lation, on the one hand, increases the demand for labour, it in- 
creases on the other the supply of labourers by the “ setting 
free ” of them, whilst at the same time the pressure of the un- 
employed compels those that are employed to furnish more 
labour, and therefore makes the supply of labour, to a certain 
extent, independent of the supply of labourers. The action of 
the law of supply and demand of labour on this basis com- 
pletes the despotism of capital. As soon, therefore, as the 
labourers learn -the secret, how it comes to pass that in the 
same measure as they work more, as they produce more wealth 
for others, and as the productive power of their labour increases, 
so in the same measure even their function as a means of the 
self-expansion of capital becomes more and more precarious for 
them; as soon as they discover that the degree of intensity of 
the competition among themselves depends wholly on the 
pressure of the relative surplus-population; as soon as, by 
Trades’ Unions, &c., they try to organise a regular co-operation 
between employed and unemployed in order to destroy or 
to weaken the ruinous effects of this natural law of capi- 
talistic production on their class, so soon capital and its syco- 
phant, political economy, cry out at the infringement of the 
" eternal ” and so to say “ sacred ” law of supply and demand. 
Every combination of employed and unemployed disturbs the 
“ harmonious ” action of this law. But, on the other hand, as 
soon as (in the colonies, e.g .) adverse circumstances prevent 
the creation of an industrial reserve army and, with it, the ab- 
solute dependence of the working class upon the capitalist 
class, capital, along with its commonplace Sancho Panxa, rebels 
against the “ sacred " law of supply and demand, and tries to 
check its inconvenient action by forcible means and State 
interference. 

SECTION 4 - — DIFFERENT FORMS OF THE RELATIVE SURPLUS- 
POPULATION. THE GENERAL LAW OF CAPITALISTIC ACCU- 
MULATION 

The relative surplus population exists in every possible form. 
Every labourer belongs to it during the time when he is only 
partially employed or wholly unemployed. Not taking into 
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account the great periodically recurring forms that the chang- 
jng phases of the industrial cycle impress on it, now an acute 
form during the crisis, then again a chronic form during dull 
times — it has always three forms, the floating, the latent, the 
stagnant. 

In the centres of modem industry — factories, manufactures, 
ironworks, mines, Arc. — the labourers are sometimes repelled, 
sometimes attracted again in greater masses, the number of 
those employed increasing on the whole, although in a con- 
stantly decreasing proportion to the scale of production. 
Here the surplus population exists in the Boating form. 

In the automatic factories, as in all the great workshops, 
where machinery enters as a factor, or where only the modern 
division of labour is carried out, large numbers of boys are 
employed up to the age of maturity. When this term is 
once reached, only a very small number continue to find em- 
ployment in the same branches of industry, whilst the majonty 
are regularly discharged. This majority forms an element of the 
floating surplus-population, growing with the extension^ 
those branches of industry. Part of them emigrates, following 
in fact capital that has emigrated. One consequence is that 
the female population grows more rapidly than the male, teste 
England. That the natural increase of the number of labourers 
does not satisfy the requirements of the accumulation 0 
capital, and yet all the time is in excess of them, is a contra- 
diction inherent to the movement of capital itself. Ic wants 
larger numbers of youthful labourers, a smaller number 0 
adults. The contradiction is not more glaring than that other 
one that there is a complaint of the want of hands, white 
the same time many thousands are out of work, because 
the division of labour chains them to a particular branch 0 
industry . 1 

The consumption of labour-power by capital is, besides, so 


* WhUte during the hit tit month/ of 1S66, t^o,ooo working people 

wen thrown out of work, the Factory Report for that »ame Wt-J*** **7*1 , (V 

not appear absolutely true to u J that demand will alwayn produce *“PP [ T l 1 ?’ 
moment when if i» needed. If hai not done to with labour, lor much i»“c!Ui n 
been idle last year for want of lunik" {Rep- of In»p. of Fact., JI’ 1 Urt '* 
p. ll.) 
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rapid that the labourer, half-way- through his life, has already 
more or less completely lived himself out. He falls into the 
ranks of the supernumeraries, or is thrust down from a higher 
to a lower step in the scale. It is precisely among the work- 
people of modern industry that we meet with the shortest 
duration of life. Dr. Lee, Medical Officer of Health for Man- 
chester, stated “ that the average age at death of the Man- 
chester .... upper middle class was 38 years, while the 
average age at death of the labouring class was 17; while at 
Liverpool those figures were represented as 35 against 15. It 
thus appeared that the well-to-do classes had a lease of life 
which was more than double the value of that which fell to the 
lot of the less favoured citizens." 1 In order to conform to 
these circumstances, the absolute increase of this section of the 
proletariat must take place under conditions that shall swell 
their numbers, although the individual elements are used 
up rapidly. Hence, rapid renewal of the generations of 
labourers (this law does not hold for the other classes of the 
population). This social need is met by early marriages, a 
necessary consequence of the conditions in which the labourers 
of modern industry live, and by the premium that the exploita- 
tion of children sets on their production. 

As soon as capitalist production takes possession of agri- 
culture, and in proportion to the extent to which it docs so, 
the demand for an agricultural labouring population falls 
absolutely, while the accumulation of the capital employed in 
agriculture advances, without this repulsion being, as in non- 
agricultural industries, compensated by a greater attraction. 
Part of the agricultural population is therefore constantly on 
the point of passing -over into an urban or manufacturing 
proletariat, and on the look-out for circumstances favourable 
to this transformation. (Manufacture is used here in the sense 
of all non-agricultural industries.)* This source of relative 

• Opening address to the SaDitary Conference, Birmingham, January ijth, 1*75, by 
J Chamberlain, Mayor of the town, now (18*3) Pm idem of the Board of Trade 

* 781 Town! given in the census for tSSi for England and Wale, "contained 
10, 9*0.99* inhabitants, while the village, and country parishes contained 9,105,12 S. In 
18 jf, 580 towns were distinguished, and the population in them and in the surrounding 
country was nearly etpial. But while in the subsequent ten years the population in 
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surplus-population is thus constantly Rowing. But the 
stant flow towards the towns presupposes, in the country i 
a constant latent surplus-population, the extent of v 
becomes evident only when its channels of outlet ope 
exceptional width. The agricultural labourer- is then 
reduced to the minimum of wages, and always stands with 
foot already in the swamp of pauperism. 

The third category of the relative surplus-population, 
stagnant, forms a part of the active labour army, but ' 
extremely irregular employment. Hence it furnishes to ea] 
an inexhaustible reservoir of disposable labour-power, 
conditions of life sink below the average normal level of 
working class; this makes it at once the broad basis of spe 
branches of capitalist exploitation. It is characterized 
maximum of working time, and minimum of wages. We h; 
learnt to know its chief form under the rubric of “ domes 
industry.” It recruits itself constantly from the supermini 
ary forces of modern industry and agriculture, and specia 
from those decaying branches of industry where handicraft 
yielding to manufacture, manufacture to machinery. Its exte 
grows, as with the extent and energy of accumulation, the ere 
tion of a surplus population advances. But it forms at the san 
time a self-reproducing and self-perpetuating element of tf 
working class, taking a proportionally greater part a w 
general increase of that class than the other elements. In bci 
not only the number of births and deaths, but the absolute sii 
of the families stand in inverse proportion to the height o 
wages, and therefore to the amount of means of subsistence o 
which the different categories of labourers dispose. This a" 
of capitalistic society would sound absurd to savages, or even 
civilized colonists. It calls to mind the boundless reproduction 
of animals individually weak and constantly hunted down- 
the wlbgts and the country increased half a million, the population in «1* J*® 
increased by a million tad t half The increase of the garnet » 

country parishes a 6-5 per cent, and of the towns 17 • J i* r anc ' i-Srre-founh« 
tk* rate* of increase is due 10 the migration from country to town * om- 
the total increase of population baa taken place in tic town*. (Census. - » 


* ” Porertj arrsei faro unable to generauoo." (A. Smith.) This is » V/JJa 


ie arrangement of God, according to the gallaoi and witty A 
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The lowest sediment of the relative surplus-population 
finally dwells in the sphere of pauperism. Exclusive of vaga- 
bonds, criminals, prostitutes, in a word, the “dangerous” 
classes, this layer of society consists of three categories. First, 
those able to work. One need only glance superficially at the 
statistics of English pauperism to find that the quantity of 
paupers increases with every crisis, and diminishes with every 
revival of trade. Second, orphans and pauper children. 
These are candidates for the industrial reserve-army, and are, 
in times of great prosperity, as i860, e.g., speedily and in large 
numbers enrolled in the active army of labourers. Third, the 
demoralized and ragged, and those unable to work, chiefly 
people who succumb to their incapacity for adaptation, due to 
the division of labour; people who have passed the normal 
age of the labourer; the victims of industry, whose number 
increases with the increase of dangerous machinery, of 
mines, chemical works, &c., the mutilated, the sickly, the 
widows, &c. Pauperism is the hospital of the active labour- 
army and the dead weight of the industrial reserve-army. Its 
production is included in that of the relative surplus-popula- 
tion, its necessity in theirs; along with the surplus-population, 
pauperism forms a condition of capitalist production, and of the 
capitalist development of wealth. It enters into the faux 
frah of capitalist production; but capital knows how to throw 
these, for the most part, from its own shoulders on to those of 
the working-class and the lower middle class. 

The greater the social wealth, the functioning capital, the 
extent and energy of its growth, and, therefore, also the absolute 
mass of the proletariat and the productiveness of its labour, the 
greater is the industrial reserve-army. The same causes which 
develope the expansive power of capital, develope also the 
labour-power at its disposal. The relative mass of the indus- 
trial reserve-army increases therefore with the potential energy 
of wealth. But the greater this reserve-army in proportion to 

if che gh uocufU etc eserc'Uno mectkci di pritna util hi aucono ibboodmttmeott." 
(Galiani, 1. c , p ; 78.) " Misery op to the extreme point of famine lad pestilence, 
instead of checking, tends to increase population." [S. Lamgi National Distress, 
1844, p. 69.} After Laing has illustrated this by statistics, he continues: “ If the 
people were all in easy circumstances, the world would soon be depopulated.* 
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the active labour-army, the greater is the mass of a consolidated 
surplus-population, whose misery is in inverse ratio to its 
torment of labour. The more extensive, finally, the lazurus- 
layers of the working-class, and the industrial reserve-army, 
the greater is official pauperism. This is the absolute 
lavs of capitalist accumulation. Like all other laws i 
modified in its working by many circumstances, the ana p 
of which does not concern us here. 

The folly is now patent of the economic wisdom th 
preaches to the labourers the accommodation of their Mj»be 
the requirements of capital. The mechan.tm of capwlist pro- 
duction and accumulation constantly effects this J I 
The first word of this adaptation is the creation of 
surplus-population, or industrial reserve-army. Its • 
h [he mise P ry of constantly ex, ending strata of the .eve »m7 
of labour, and the dead weight of pauperism 

The law by which a constantly increasing <1“' 'K “ * 0 f 
.Iiintit tn the advance in the productive 


of 


VI uiuuumvi., — . - | 

social labour, may be set in movement L, .„ , 

diminishing expenditure of human power, t ' , ht 
capitalist society— where the labourer does not empiy 
S of production, but the mean, of 

labourer— -undergoes a complete inversion; ‘S? ‘ Is the 
thus; the higher the productiveness of. iabour he g 

pressureof the labourers on the mean, of employm'n , ^ 

precarious, therefore, become, them ~nd.,mn «sf eal. e^ , 
the sale of their own labour-power for the m m 
another's wealth or for „f labour, 

that the means of prouuction, and ih p eapre> 1c * 

increase more ra 

itself, therefore, capita list, rally in the w*« _ 
labouring population always ?,££««« t*<" 

conditions under which espial can employ this 

” rSElSTiv, when analysing the *•**•£& 
tive^ surplus-value: 

foe raising the social product, vene.s cl U.m 
about at the cos. cl lie Individual 
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for the development of production transform themselves into 
means of domination over, and exploitation of, the producers; 
they mutilate the labourer into a fragment of a man, degrade 
him to the level of an appendage of a machine, destroy every 
remnant of charm in his work, and turn it into a hated toil; 
they estrange from him the intellectual potentialities of the 
labour-process in the same proportion as science is incorpor- 
ated in it as an independent power; they distort the condi- 
tions under which he works, subject him during the labour- 
process to a despotism the more hateful for its meanness; they 
transform his life-time into working-time, and drag his wife 
and child beneath the wheels of the Juggernaut of capital. But 
all methods for the production of surplus-value are at the same 
time methods of accumulation; and every extension of ac- 
cumulation becomes again a means for the development of 
those methods. It follows therefore that in proportion as 
capital accumulates, the lot of the labourer, be his payment high 
or low, must grow worse. The law, finally, that always equi- 
librates the relative surplus-population, or industrial reserve 
army, to the extent and energy of accumulation, this law rivets 
the labourer to capital more firmly than the wedges of Vulcan 
did Prometheus to the rock. It establishes an accumulation 
of misery, corresponding with accumulation of capital. Ac- 
cumulation of wealth at one pole is, therefore, at the same time 
accumulation of misery, agony of toil, slavery, ignorance, 
brutality, mental degradation, at the opposite pole, ».e., on the 
side of the class that produces its own product in the form of 
capital. 

This antagonistic character of capitalistic accumulation! is 
enunciated in various forms by political economists, although 
by them it is confounded with phenomena, certainly to some 

> ” Dr jour rn jour 3 dr reel done plui elair qoe In rjppmi dr prod on »n dint 
Inquth k mroi U boorpouir o'cml pu en camtii* on. go onttlit tiinple, ouja 
ob earartire dr dgpliciUi 9* dial la tnimn rapporta <Uo» IrtqutU ar produrt la 
riche**, la moire K produu auroi que dim In mfmn npporu da.it Inqurb a f a 
dirrSoppcmcni dn form productive*, d y a a or force productive dr t^ptetuoo, qur 
m npportt or produiernt la nrbmae bourprnt*. c'nt-4-dir* la nchror dr la dutr 
fcourjecuat, qn'ro aoianiiMBI enounocDctnrat U ockne dn tnrtnNe* mif^nEO dr 
c«« cUmt « en produoaal un prolicanat toujour* owaui." (Karl SUrti 
Ml** dr la rbiloaophir. p- 1 1 fcj 
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extent analogous, but nevertheless essentially distinct, and be- 
longing to precapitalist^ modes of production. 

The Venetian .monk Ortes, one of the great economic miters 
of the rSth century, regards the antagonism of capitalist pro- 
duction as a general natural law of social wealth. M In the 
economy of a nation, advantages and evils always balance one 
another (II bene ed i! male economica in una nazione seropre 
all, istessa misura): the abundance of wealth with some people, 
is always equal to the want of it with others (la copia dei 
beni in alcuni sempre eguale alia mancanza di essi in aim): 
the great riches of a small number are always accompanied by 
the absolute privation of the first necessaries of life for many 
others. The wealth of a nation corresponds with its popu- 
lation, and its misery corresponds with its wealth. Diligence 
in some compels idleness in others. The poor and idle are a 
necessary consequence of the rich and active,” &c. J 1° 
a thoroughly brutal way about ro years after Ortes, the 
Church of England parson, Townsend, glorified misery a* * 
necessary condition of wealth. '* Legal constraint (to labour) a 
attended with too much trouble, violence, and noise, . • • • 
whereas hunger is not only a peaceable, silent, un remitted 
pressure, but as the most natural motive to industry and 
labour, it calls forth the most powerful exertions.” Everything 
therefore depends upon making hunger permanent among the 
working class, and for this, according to Townsend, the prin- 
ciple of population, especially active among the poor, provides. 

“ It seems to be a law of nature that the poor should « 
to a certain degree improvident " [i.e. so improvident as 10 
be born t without a silver spoon in the mouth), " that there 
may always be some to fulfil the most servile, the most sordid, 
and the most ignoble offices in the community. The stock o 
human happiness is thereby much increased, whilst the more 
delicate are not only relieved from drudgery. . . • but 
left at liberty without interruption to pursue those calling 


1 G. Ortr», DrIU Ecooomu KaaocUc Iibn in, 1777. in Cw*<"k f* nr 
c. 10, pp. «, f, at. *$. txe. Ora* wjt, Lc. p. j*i “ In „ 

•sariM per U itlxnl dt'popoh. mi tusuvri • amdfut U * 

kbca i." 
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which are suited to their various dispositions it .[the 

Poor Law] tends to destroy the harmony and beauty, the 
symmetry and order of that system which God and Nature 
have established in the world.”* If the Venetian monk found 
in the fatal destiny that nukes misery eternal, the raison d'ltre 
of Christian charity, celibacy, monasteries and holy houses, the 
Protestant prebendary finds in it a pretext for condemning the 
laws in virtue of which the poor possessed a right to a miser- 
able public relief. 

“The progress of social wealth,” says Storch, “ begets this 
useful class of society . . which performs the most weari- 
some, the vilest, the most disgusting functions, which takes, m 
a word, on its shoulders all that is disagreeable and servile in 
life, and procures thus for other classes leisure, serenity of 
mind and conventional [e’est bon!] dignity of character.”* 
Storch asks himself in what then really consist the progress 
of this capitalistic civilization with its misery and its degrada- 
tion of the masses, as compared with barbarism. He finds 
but one answer: securityl 

“ Thanks to the advance of industry and science,” says 
Sismondi, " every labourer can produce every day much more 
than his consumption requires. But at the same time, whilst 
his labour produces wealth, that wealth would, were he called 
on to consume it himself, make him less fit for labour." Ac- 
cording to him, “ men " [ ia. % non-workers] “ would probably 
prefer to do without all artistic perfection, and all the enjoy- 
ments that manufactures procure for us, if it were necessary 
that all should buy them by constant toil like that of the 

■ A Dissertation on the Poor Laws. By > Well-wisher of Mankind. (The Per. J. 
Townsend) 1786, republished Load 1817, yp 15, 59. 41. This “ delicate " parson, 
from whose work just quoted, as well as from his " Journey through Spain." 
Malihus often copies whole pages, himself borrowed the greater part of hu doctrine 
from Sir James Steuart, whom he however alters in the borrowing. Eg., when 
Steuart says r ” Here, in slavery, was a forcible method of making mankind iligent," 
(for the non-workers) , “ Men were then forced to work " to work gratia 

tor others], “ because they were slaves of otbersi men are now forced to work ” ft* , 
to work gratis for non-workersj “ because they are the stares of their necessities,' - he 
does not thence conclude, like the fat bolder ol benefices, that the stage-labourer most 
always go tasting. He wishes, on the contrary, to increase then- wanes and to make the 
increasing number of their wants a stimulus to tbeie labour foe the " tnoce delicate." 

* Storch. Lc,t. ui, p. iij. 
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labourer. . . • Exertion to-day is serrated from its re- 
compense; it » not *bc » 3mc man that fif ** w ° rks > and “ 
retwes; but it is because the one works that the other rests. 

, The indefinite multiplication of the productive P° w 
of labour can then only have for result the increase of luxury 
and enjoyment of the idle rich.”' , 

Finally Destutt <lc Tracy, the Csh-bloodcd borngco:^ 
doctrinaire, blurts out brutally: " In poor nations * L i 
arc comfortable, in rich nation! they are generally poor. 


SECTION 1. ILLUSTRATIONS OF TOE CENEEAT 1AW OF 

CAPITALIST ACCUMULATION 


(tf.) England from 1 846—1 866- 
No F* of modern 


No DCHOO 01 irnwcm juusi; » - — 
capitalist accumulation as the period ofth , cl ^ 2 ° ^ u£ of all 
is as if this period had found Fortunatus purse. _ we 
. ..1 a r.._:«k»e»lai>rln<<;tcal exar 


f this period had found Fortunatus purse. » 
countries England again furnishesthectaaU=*P . ^ cafi- 
i, holds the foremost place in the rForld-market, be 
tali st production is here alone comp c y P ’ { s j nCC 

because the introduction of the Free Trade m.Henmu ^ 
,846 has cut off the last retreat ' of' ™ l g 5 ® ptr iod 

,h A„r. 5 itr,e per cent, of the portion of England aad 
Wales in decimal numbers: 

1-533 P er ccnt ' 


1811-1821 


1821-1831 

1831-1841 

1841-1851 

1851-1861 


1-446 
1 *326 
I -216 

1-14! 


* SumondJ U. pp. 79,8°. * J- „ ^ Mtions pauvro, 

n rf. a « • F"™- 


li oft 1« r*“P le ** 
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Let Mi now, on the other hand, consider the increase of 
wealth. Here the movement of profit, rent of land, &c., that 
come under the income tax, furnishes the surest basis. The 
increase of profits liable to income tax (farmers and some other 
categories not included) in Great Britain from 1853 to 1864 
amounted to 50-47 % or 4-58 % as the annual average, 1 that 
of the population during the same period to about 1 2 %. The 
augmentation of the rent of land subject to taxation (including 
houses, railways, mines, fisheries, &c.), amounted for 1853 to 
1864 to 38% or 3i ( V% annually. Under this head the 
following categories show the greatest increase : 

Erase of annual income of 1I64 over that ot 1J5J. Increase per year. 


Houses, 38 -6o % 

3 "5° % 

Quarries, 84-76 % 

7-70% 

Mines, 68-85 % 

6-.6 % 

Iron-works, 39-92 % 

3’ 6 3% 

Fisheries, 57' 37 % 

5-» ■ % 

Gasworks, 126-02 % 

• i ’45 % 

Railways, 83-29 % 

7’57%’ 


If we compare the years from 1853 to 1864 in three sets of 
four consecutive years each, the rate of augmentation of the 
income increases constantly. It is, e.g., for that arising from 
profits between 1853 to 1857, 1-73% yearly-, 1857-1861, 
2-74 0 / o , and for 1861—64, 9-30 % yearly. The sum of the 
incomes of the United Kingdom that come under the income 
tax was in 1856 £307,068,898; in 1859, £328,127,416-, in 
1862, £ 35 *> 74 SMH 1863, £359, '42, 897; in 1864, 

£362,462,279; in 1865, £385,53°»°20.3 

The accumulation of capital was attended at the same time 
by its concentration and centralisation. Although no official 

■ Tenth Report of the Commissioner, of H.M Inland Revenue Lond. 1866, 
P-38- 
* Ibidem. 

1 These figure. Ire sufficient for comparison, but, taken absolutely, are false, since, 
perhaps,, £too,ccc,oco of income ».-t annually not declared. The complaints of the 
Inland Revenue Commissioner, of systematic fraud, especially on the part of the 
commercial and industrial classes, arc repeated sn each of then report. So e g , " A 
Joint -stock company return, £6000 as assessable profits, the surveyor raiser the 
amount to £88,000, and upon that sum duty is ultimately paid Another company 
which return, £190,000 is finally compelled to admit that the true return should be 
£150,000." (Ibid., p. 41 ) 
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statistics of agriculture existed for England (they did for Ire- 
land), they were voluntarily given in 10 counties. That 
statistics gave the result that from 1851 to 1861 the number ol 
farms of less than 100 acres had fallen from 31,583 to 26,597) 
so that 5016 had been thrown together into larger firms. 1 

From 1815 to 1825 no personal estate of more than £r, 000, oco 

came under the succession duty; from 182/ to 1855, however, 
8 did ; and 4 from 1 856 to June, 1 859, i.e., in 4! years.’ The 
centralisation will, however, be best seen from a short analysis 
of the IncomeTax Schedule D (profits, exclusive of firms, &£■)> 
in the years 1864 and 1865. I note beforehand that incomes 
from this source pay income tax on everything over £60. These 
incomes liable to taxation in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
amounted in 1864 to £95,844,222, in 1865 to£tOf,43f,f79 J 
The number of persons taxed were in 1864, 308,416, out of a 
population of 23,891,009; in 1865, 332,431 out of a popula- 
tion of 24,127,003. The following table shows the distri- 
bution of these incomes in the two years: 


I YlAft Ekdikg Aran. JTH, 156* 


Income from ProSt* 

Person. 


Total Income £95,844,111 

of these 57,018,189 

n jSrt’S’ 11 ! 

„ 11, 809,781 

„ 8.744.7«» 

308,416 

SJ.JJ4 

7,619 

*J» 

9« 

Total Income £105,435,7}* 

of these 64. jj4.»97 

0 4S.JJW7 4 

„ a7,J5f.J»J 

K tt.077.sj8 

JJMJ' 

14.t«J 

171 

to? 


in 1855 there were produced in the United King ° 
61,453,079 tons of coal, of value £16,113,167* ,n 1 
92,787,873 tons, of value .£23,197,968; in 1855, 3> 21 * fu- 
tons of pig-iron, of value £8,045,385; 1864,4,767,951 te,n5 ' 

* Census, Sec* L e„ p. *9. John Bright'! assertion that l JO landlord owa ^ ** 
England, and n half the Scotch *>J, ha, nerer been refuted. 

* Fourth Report. 4c., of Inland Rercnue Lond_, ilSo, p. 17. 

I These are the net Income* after certain legal! 7 authorised abatement*. 
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value £11,919,877. In 1854 the length of the railroads 
worked in the United Kingdom was 8054 miles, with a paid-up 
capital of £186,068,794; in 1 864 the length was 12,789 miles, 
with capital paid up of £42 $,7 19,6 13. In 1854 the total sum 
of the exports and imports of the United Kingdom was 
£268,2 10,14$; in 1 865, £489,923,28$. The following table 
shows the movement of the exports: 


1846 

llj8.841.377 

1849 

63.596,052 

1856 

115,826,948 

i860 

>35.843,817 

186$ 

16$, 862, 402 

1866 

188,91 7, $63 


After these few examples one understands the cry of triumph 
of the Registrar-General of the British people: “ Rapidly as 
the population has increased, it has not kept pace with the 
progress of industry and wealth." 1 

Let us turn now to the direct agents of this industry, or the 
producers of this wealth, to the working class. “ It is one of 
the most melancholy features in the social state of this coun- 
try," says Gladstone, “ that while there was a decrease in the 
consuming powers of the people, and while there was an in- 
crease in the privations and distress of the labouring class and 
operatives, there was at the same time a constant accumulation of 
wealth in the upper classes, and a constant increase of capital."! 
Thus spake this unctuous minister in the House of Commons 
on February 13th, 1843. On April i6th, 1863, 20 years later, 

* At thu moment, March, 1867, the Indian tod Cbineae market u again oveniocled 
by the con ,i gamer, la of the British cotton nunafannrrn. la i!$£ a reductwa in 
wage, of j |w tm. took place among* the cotton operative*. In il*;, ai a eon*. 
Hoenee of a limilar operation, there waa a ttrike erf ao/yao men »t Prenou. (Foe O* 
41b German edition *re p. 814. (AVr tw rrfnnt, 1946 )J 

* Centtn. 4 c, L c, f . 1 1. 

» Gladstone in the Home of Common,, Feb. tjtb. tl4J. Tinea," Feb. 14th, it*}. 
— ” It » one of the row melancholy featuira ia the aotttl ware of thia country that *c 
*w, beyond the poaibility of denial, that while rhere a at (ban moment a deewa* in 
tha comununj power, of the people, an inert aw of the prmurt of pnrations and di»- 
tre*n their » at the tame time a comtant locoaiBlatioo of wealth m the upwe 
cl*»es »o tacreaw of the tuxonoamra <4 their habit*, and of thru- mean* of aioe- 
menu- maaurd, ijtb Febd 
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in the speech in which he introduced his Budget: From 
to 1 8 C2 the taxable income of the country increased j P 
. ... In the 8 years from ,853 to .861 It tad in- 
creased from the basis taken in 18.53 by 20 per centl 
feet is so astonishing as to be almost incredible . . ■ • 
intoxicating augmentation of wealth and power . . - • C^JT 
confined to classes of proper qr .. . . • mu n3 the 

benefit to the labouring population, because « P 
commodities of general consumption. While the nch ^ 
growing richer, the poor have been growing ess poor. 
anyra.e, whether die extremes of poverty are less, 1 ■* nm«p 
suite to say.” 1 How lame an 

class has remained " poor, only less poor »P P ^ 

it produces for the wealthy class ' an j u!t as 

of wealth and power,” then ,« has rename L „ “d th^ tare 
poor. If the extremes of poverty have no : less sen d, V ^ 

increased, because the extrema of sralthha-^ 
cheapening of the means of subsistence, “ sho wanin- 
Z; the accounts of the London Orphan Asylum shoa 
c/ease in price of 20 % for 


crease in price of 20 % for the average 0 years, 
1862, compared with 1851-1853-. In s . of meat, 

.863-. 865, there was a P^Xnumber of oftar neces^ 
butter, milk, sugar, salt,- “*j ls . " B „ d „ ct speech of Ap" 1 

means of subsistence.- Gladstone s nex S P rf surplus- 


nally sums up the happiness ot tne e* a strUg gte 


I Gladstone 
April 17th 


q the House of Commons, April i«th, «**J- 


- Morning S“ r > 
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official considerations, declares roundly: " I do not, of course, 
deny that money wages have been augmented by this increase 
of capital (in the last ten years), but this apparent advantage is to 
a great extent lost, because many of the necessaries of life are 
becoming dearer" (he believes because of the fall in value of the 
precious metals) . . . . “ the rich grow rapidly richer, whilst there 
is no perceptible advance in the comfort enjoyed by the indus- 
trial classes .... They (the labourers) become almost the 
slaves of the tradesman, to whom they owe money.”' 

In the chapters on the “ working day " and “ machinery,” 
the reader has seen under what circumstances the British 
working-class created an “ intoxicating augmentation of wealth 
and power " for the propertied classes. There we were chiefly 
concerned with the social functioning of the labourer. But 
for a full elucidation of the law of accumulation, his condition 
outside the workshop must also be looked at, his condition as to 
food and dwelling. The limits of this book compel us to 
concern ourselves chiefly with the worst paid part of the 
industrial proletariat, and with the agricultural labourers, who 
together form the majority of the working-class. 

But first, one word on official pauperism, or on that part of 
the working-class which has forfeited its condition of existence 
(the sale of labour-power), and vegetates upon public alms. The 
official list of paupers numbered in England 1 in 1855, 851,369 
persons; in 1856, 877,767; in 1865,971,433. Inconsequence 
of the cotton famine, it grew in the years 1863 and 1864 to 
i >° 79»382 and 1,014,978. The crisis of 1866, which fell most 
heavily on London, created in this centre of the world-market, 
" Again. amd Jrt more 11 Urge — whit n bomjn lift, but, in tht nujonty ot are*. * 
«n)ERle for exnteiK* ‘ The continuJ crying eontrxdictrint in GUditooe’t Budget 
rptrehn of i»6j »nd 1I64 were chmettrired by an £nglnh writer br the following 
quotiiMo from Moiifre . 

"* 1 otU 1 hotntnr rn effet. )j t» do bUnc *u dolt, 

11 condjmne «u matin *m WButnratj da nit 
Import ua i tout taut. 1 toi-wfm incommode 
11 chxnj-e 1 toot momrnt d'apru com me dr mode." 

(Tbr Theory of Exchange*, it, tend JO, 1S&4, p. ijj} 

’ J*- FiTOlt. t. PP- <7-**. A# to the isctrailng ipendence of labourer* on the 
rrua •ht'pkrepcn. thn » the coawtjococe of the freootnt orrf^two* and ittmu? 
t>oc* of their employment. 

• Wrier hnr it drip included in EjjIidI 
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snore populous than the kingdom of Scotland, an increase of 
pauperism for theyear 1866 of 19-5% compared with 1 86f, and 
°f 24 *4 % compared with 1864, and a sti/I greater increase for 
the first months of 1867 as compared with 1866. From the 
analysisof the statisticsof pauperism , two points are to be taken. 

On the one hand, the fluctuation up and down of the numbered ) 
paupers, reflects the periodic changes of the industrial cycle, < 
On the other, the official statistics become more and more mis- j 
leading as to the actual extent of pauperism in proportion as, J 
with the accumulation of capital, the class-struggle, and, there- 
fore, the class-consciousness of the working-men, develope. 

E. g the barbarity in the treatment of the paupers, at which the 
English Press (The Times , Pall Mall Gazette, etc.) have cried 
out so loudly during the last two years, is of ancient date. 

F. Engels showed in 1 844 exactly the same horrors, exactly 
the same transient canting outcries of “ sensational literature. 

But frightful increase of " deaths by starvation ” in London 
during the last ten years proves beyond doubt the growing | 
horror in which the working-people hold the slavery of the 
workhouse, that place of punishment for misery. 1 


(A) The badly paid S/rata oj the British Industrial Class. 

During the Cotton famine of 1862, Dr. Smith was charged 
by the Privy Council with an inquiry into the conditions 0 . 

nourishment of the distressed operatives in Lancashire an j 
Cheshire. His observations during many preceding years W ( 
led him to the conclusion that “ to avert starvation diseases, J 
the daily food of an average woman ought to contain at j 

3, goo grains of carbon with 180 grains of nitrogen ; the da* f 
food of an average man, at least 4,300 grains of carbon wi t 
200 grains of nitrogen; for women, about the same quantity 0 
nutritive elements as are contained in 2 lbs. of good whea cn 


• A peculiar Ji'efi* a thrown on the tdnace attJe floor •’■W uior £>J 


-f tiMdim *«“*• 

by the fact that by him the word “ workhouw " k »tiU occaiionaUy 
roou* with “manufactory "l * «Hc opening of Ha chapter on the ■ 
labour 1 “thoac employed in c eery differcat branch c( l hr work ran o a° 
lected into the nine workhoww." 
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bread, for men J more; for the weekly average of adult men 
and women, at least 28,600 grains of carbon and 1,330 grains 
of nitrogen. His calculation was practically confirmed in a 
surprising manner by its agreement with the miserable quantity 
of nourishment to which want had forced down the consump- 
tion of the cotton operatives. This was, in December, 1862, 
29,211 grains of carbon, and 1,295 g ra i ns of nitrogen weekly. 

In the year J 863, the Privy Council ordered an inquiry into 
the state of distress of the worst-nourished part of the English 
working-class. Dr. Simon, medical officer to the Privy Council, 
chose for this work the above-mentioned Dr. Smith. His 
inquiry Tanges on the one hand over the agricultural labourers, 
on the other, over silk-weavers, needle-wamen, kid-glovers, 
stocking-weavers, glove-weavers, and shoe-makers. The latter 
categories are, with the exception of the stocking-weavers, 
exclusively town-dweJlers. It was made a rule in the inquiry 
. to select in each category the most healthy families, and those 
comparatively in the best circumstances. 

As a general result it was found that '* in only one of the 
examined classes of in-door operatives did the average nitrogen- 
supply just exceed, while in another it nearly reached, the 
estimated standard of bare sufficiency {V.e., sufficient to avert 
starvation diseases], and that in two classes there was defect — 
in one a very large defect — of both nitrogen and carbon. 
Moreover, as regards the examined families of the agricultural 
population, it appeared that more than a fifth were with less 
than the estimated sufficiency of carbonaceous food, that more 
than one third were with less than the estimated sufficiency of 
nitrogenous food, and that in three counties (Berkshire, Ox- 
fordshire, and Somersetshire), insufficiency of nitrogenous food 
was the average local diet."' Among the Agricultural labourers, 
those of England, the wealthiest part of the United Kingdom, 
were the worst fed. 1 The insufficiency of food among the 
agricultural labourers, fell, as a rule, chiefly on the women 
and children, for M the man must eat to do his work." Still 
greater penury ravaged the town-workers examined. " They 

1 Pobhc HcjJih Sixth Report, t% 84. j>. ij 

■ L c. p. 17. 
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utt *n iJJ fttJ tbft 3*u/?ti)}r amsrtiz them there mat be trar.y 
<AJC« of severe an J injurious privation."' ('* Privation "of lie 
capitalist all thit f "abxrincr.ee " from paying f°r ^ 

faf^rs^ of etilmstenec absolutely necessary for the mere vegeta- 
Iwo of hi* " har.dj.'} 

fhe following table shows the conditions of nourishment 
of the above-named categories of purely town'dwelling 
workpeople, a* compared with the minimum assumed by Dr. 
Smith, and with ihe food-allowance of the cotton operatives 
during the time of their greatest distress: 
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One half, or of the industrial labour categories investi- 
gated, had absolutely no beer, 28 % n ° n»ilfc. The weekv 
average of the liquid means of nourishment in the families tuned 
from seven ounces in the needle-women to 2-f| ounces in the 
stocking-makers. The majority of those who did not obtain 
milk were needle-women in London. The quantity of 
stutis consumed weekly varied from 7|Jbs. for the needle- 
women to 1 ijlbs. for the shoemakers, and gave a total average 
of 9 » 9 lbs. per adult weekly. Sugar (treacle, etc.) varied from 4 
ounces weekly for the kid-glovers to I r ounces for the stocking 
makers; and the total average per week for all categories was 
8 ounces per adult weekly. Total weekly average of butte 
(fat, etc.) 5 ounces per adult. The weekly average ® 
meat (bacon, etc.) varied from 7} ounces for the silk-weave . 
to 18J ounces for the kid-glovers; total average for the d® ■ * : 
ent categories 13 ’6 ounces. The weekly cost of food per a u 
gave the following average figures; silk-weavers 2s. 2j ■> 

, • l c. p. 13. ■ 

» L c.. Appendix p. t j*. 
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needle-women 2S.7d., kid-glovers 2s.9jd., shoemakers 2s. 7|d., 
stocking weavers 2 s. 6|d. For the silk-weavers of Maccles- 
field the average was only is. 8jd. The worst categories were 
the needle-women, silk-weavers and kid-glovers. 1 Of these 
facts. Dr. Simon in his General Health Report says : “ That 
cases are innumerable in which defective diet is the cause or 
the aggravator of disease, can be affirmed by any one who is 
conversant with poor law medical practice, or with the wards 
and out-patient rooms of hospitals. ... Yet in this point 
of view, there is, in my opinion, a very important sanitary 
context to be added. It must be remembered that privation 
of food is very reluctantly borne, and that as a rule great poor- 
ness of diet will only come when other privations have pre- 
ceded it. Long before insufficiency of diet is a matter of 
hygienic concern, long before the physiologist would think of 
counting the grains of nitrogen and carbon which intervene 
between life and starvation, the household will have been 
utterly destitute of materia! comfort; clothing and fuel will 
have been even scantier than food — against inclemencies of 
weather there will have been no adequate protection — dwelling 
space will have been stinted to the degree in which over- 
crowding produces or increases disease; of household utensils 
and furniture there will have been scarcely any — even cleanli- 
ness will have been found costly or difficult, and if there still 
be self-respectful endeavours to maintain it, every such en- 
deavour will represent additional pangs of hunger. The home, 
t<?o, will be where shelter can be cheapest bought; in quarters 
where commonly there is least fruit of sanitary supervision, 
least drainage, least scavenging, least suppression of public 
nuisances, least or worst water supply, and, if in town, least 
light and air. Such are the sanitary dangers to which poverty 
is almost certainly exposed, when it is poverty enough to im- 
ply scantiness of food. And while the sum of them is of 
terrible magnitude against life, the mere scantiness of food is 

in itself of very serious moment. These are 

painful reflections, especially when it is remembered that the 
poverty to which they advert is not the deserved poverty of 
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idleness. In all cases it is the poverty of working popul 
tions. Indeed, as regards the indoor operatives, the woi 
which obtains the scanty pittance of food, is for the most p& 
excessively prolonged. Yet evidently it is only in a qualifie 
sense that the work can be deemed self-supporting. . . • 
And on a very large scale the nominal self-support can be onh 
a circuit, longer or shorter, to pauperism.'' 1 

The intimate connexion between the pangs of hunger of the 
most industrious layers of the working class, and the extrava- 
gant consumption, coarse or refined, of the rick, for which 
capitalist accumulation is the basis, reveals itself only when the 
economic laws are known. It is otherwise with the “ housing 
of the poor.” Every unprejudiced observer sees that the 
greater the centralisation of the means of production, the greater 
is the corresponding heaping together of the labourers, within 
a given space; that therefore the swifter capitalistic accumula- 
tion, the more miserable are the dwellings of the working- 
people, ''Improvements” of towns, accompanying the increase 
of wealth, by the demolition of badly built quarters, the erection 
of palaces for banks, warehouses, &c., the widening of streets 
for business traffic, for the carriages of luxury, and for the in- 
troduction of tramways, &c,, drive away the poor into even 
worse and more crowded hiding places. On the other hand, 
every one knows that the dearness of dwellings is in inverse 
ratio to their excellence, and that the mines of misery are ex- 
ploited by house speculators with more profit or less cost than 
ever were the mines of Potosi. The antagonistic character ot 
capitalist accumulation, and therefore of the capitalistic re a- 
tions of property generally, 1 is here so evident, that even t « 
official English reports on this subject teem with heterodox on 
slaughts on “ property and its rights.” With the devefopmer. 
of industry, with the accumulation of capital, with thegro* 1 -? 
and “improvement” of towns, the evil makes such progress t. a 


. pimcoUr hire the relit, of frrxmi Ueo » *ro»r<fly ** 4 **/j*Lf 
d to the right, <4 fnfrrr, », la rrjird to the WgiVig eftte ^ 
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the mere fear of contagious diseases which do not spare even 
“ respectability,” brought into existence from 1 847 to 1 864 no 
less than 10 Acts of Parliament on sanitation, and that the 
frightened bourgeois in some towns, as Liverpool, Glasgow, 
&C., took strenuous measures through their municipalities. 
Nevertheless Dr. Simon, in his report of 1865, says : “ Speaking 
generally, it may be said that the evils are uncontrolled in 
England." By order of the Privy Council, in 1 864, an inquiry 
was made into the conditions of the housing of the agricultural 
labourers, in iSfif of the poorer classes in the towns. The re- 
sults of the admirable work of Dr, Julian Hunter are to be 
found in the seventh (1865) and eighth (1866) reports on 
“ Public Health.” To the agricultural labourers, I shall come 
later. On the condition of town dwellings, I quote, as pre- 
liminary, a general remark of Dr. Simon. “ Although my 
official point of view," he says, “ is one exclusively physical, 
common humanity requires that the other aspect of this evil 
should not be ignored. ... In its higher degrees it [r.e., 
overcrowding] almost necessarily involves such negation of 
all delicacy, such unclean confusion of bodies and bodily func- 
tions, such exposure of animal and sexual nakedness, as is 
rather bestial than human. To be subject to these influences 
is a degradation which must become deeper and deeper for 
those on whom it continues to work. To children who are 
born under its curse, it must often be a very baptism into in- 
famy. And beyond all measure hopeless is the wish that per- 
sons thus circumstanced should ever in other respects aspire to 
that atmosphere of civilization which has its essence in physi- 
cal and moral cleanliness.’’ 1 

London takes the first place in overcrowded habitations! 
absolutely unfit for human beings. " He feels clear," says Dr. 
Hunter, " on two points; first, that there are about 20 large 
colonies in London, of about 10,000 persons each, whose miser- 
able condition exceeds almost anything he has seen elsewhere 
in England, and is almost entirely the result of their bad house 
accommodation; and second, that the crowded and dilapidated 
condition of the houses of these colonies is much worse than 

' Public Health, eighth report, ttij, p. 14, note. 
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was the case 20 years ago.” 1 “ It is not too much to say that 
life in parts of London and Newcastle is infernal.”* 

Further, the better-off part of the workingclass, together with 
the small shopkeepers and other elements of the lower middle 
class, falls in London more and more under the curse of these 
vile conditions of dwelling, in proportion as " improvements," 
and with them the demolition of old streets and houses, ad- 
vance, as factories and the afflux of human beings grow in the 
metropolis, and finally as house rents rise with the ground 
rents. “ Rents have become so heavy that few labouring men 
can afford more than one room. ”3 There is almost no house- 
property in London that is not overburdened with a number of 
middlemen. For the price of land in London is always very 
high in comparison with its yearly revenue, and therefore 
every buyer speculates on getting rid of it again at a jury 
price (the expropriation valuation fixed by jurymen), or o n 
pocketing an extraordinary increase of value arising from the 
neighbourhood of some large establishment. As a consequence 
of this there is a regular trade in the purchase of "fag-ends of 
leases.” “ Gentlemen in this business may be fairly expected 
to do as they do — get all they can from the tenants whik they 
have them, and leave as little as they can for their successors. 4 
The rents are weekly, and these gentlemen run no risk. ^ * n 
consequence of the making of railroads in the City, 
spectacle has lately been seen in the East of London of* 
number of families wandering about some Saturday night 
their scanty worldly goods on their backs, without any resting 
place but the workhouse."S The workhouses arc already over- 

• L t. p. *9. With inference to the ehild/rn in the* ailonie*. V* 
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Except Ixindon, there was at the beginning of the 19th 
century no single town in England of 100,000 inhabitants. 
Only five had more than 50,000. Now there are 28 town* 
with more than 50,000 inhabitants, “The result of this chan 
is not only that the class of town people is enormously i 
creased, but the old close-packed little towns are now centn 
built round on every side, open nowhere to air, and being t 
longer agreeable to the rich are abandoned by them for d 
pleasanter outskirts. The successors of these rich are occupj 
ing the larger houses at the rate of a family to each room [. . 
and find accommodation for two or three lodgers . . .] and 
population, for which the houses were not intended and quit 
unfit, has been created, whose surroundings are truly degrading 
to the adults and ruinous to the children.’’ 1 The more rapid!] 
capital accumulates in an industrial or commercial town, the 
more rapidly flows the stream of exploitable human material, 
the more miserable are the improvised dwellings of the 
labourers. _ . 

N ewcas tl e-o n-Tyn e, as the centre of a coal and iron distnet 
of growing productiveness, takes the next place after London 
in the housinginferno. Not less than 34,000 persons livethere 
in single rooms. Because of their absolute danger to the com- 
munity, houses in great numbers have lately been destroyed 
by the authorities in Newcastle and Gateshead. The building 
of new houses progresses very slowly, business very quickly 
The town was, therefore, in 1S6 5, more full than ever. Scarce/ 
a room was to let. Dr. Embleton, of the Newcastle Fever 
Hospital, says : “There can be little doubt that the great cau# 
of the continuance and spread of the typhus has been the over* 
crowding of human beings, and the uncleanliness of that . 
dwellings. The rooms, in which labourers in many cases live, ■ 
are situated in confined and unwholesome yards or courts, an j 
for space, light, air, and cleanliness, are models of insufficiency j 
and insalubrity, and a disgrace to any civilised community, j 
in them men, women, and children lie at night huddled to- j 
gether; and as regards the men, the night-shift succeed t j 
day-shift, and the day-shift the night-shift in unbroken sen j 
1 Le pp. st *n<f S* j 
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for some time together, the beds having scarcely time to cool; 
the whole house badly supplied with water, and worse with 
privies; dirty, unventilated and pestiferous.” 1 The price per 
week of such lodgings ranges from Bd. to 3s. “ The town of 
Newcastlc-on-Tyne,” says Dr. Hunter, “ contains a sample of 
the finest tribe of our countrymen, often sunk by external 
circumstances of house and street into an almost savage 
degradation.” 1 

As result of the ebbing and flowing of capital and labour, 
the state of the dwellings of an industrial town may to-day be 
bearable, to-morrow hideous. Or the cdileship of the town 
may have pulled itself together for the removal of the most 
shocking abuses. To-morrow, like a swarm of locusts, come 
crowding in masses of ragged Irishmen or decayed English 
agricultural labourers. They are stowed away in cellars and 
lofts, or the hitherto respectable labourer’s dwelling is trans- 
formed into a lodging-house whose personnel changes as 
quickly as the billets in the 30 years’ war. Example : Brad- 
ford (Yorkshire). There the municipal philistine was just 
busied with urban improvements. Besides, there were still in 
Bradford, in 1861, 1751 uninhabited houses. But now comes 
that revival of trade which the mildly liberal Mr. Forster, the 
negro’s friend, recently crowed over with so much grace. 
With the revival of trade came of course an overflow from the 
waves of the ever fluctuating “ reserve-army " or ” relative sur- 
plus population.” The frightful cellar habitations and rooms 
registered in the list, 3 which Dr. Hunter obtained from the agent 

* L c. p. 14; * L e. p. jo 
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of an Insurance Company, were for the most part inhabited by 
well-paid labourers. They declared that they would willingly 
pay for better dwellings if they were to be had. Meanwhile, 
they become degraded, they fall ill, one and all, whilst the 
mildly liberal Forster, M.P., sheds tears over the blessings of 
free-trade, and the profits of the eminent men of Bradford who 
deal in worsted. In the Report of September, 1 865, Dr. Bell, 
one of the poor law doctors of Bradford, ascribes the frightful 
mortality of fever-patients in his district to the nature of their 
dwellings. "In one small cellar measuring 1500 cubic feet ... 
there are ten persons. . . . Vincent Street, Green /lire P 1 j<^> 
and the Leys include 223 houses having 1,450 inhabi- 
tants, 435 beds, and 36 privies The beds — and w 

that term I include any roll of dirty old rags, or an armful of 
shavings — have an average of 3 -3 person to each, many Have $ 
and 6 persons to each, and some people, I am told, are abso- 
lutely without beds; they sleep in their ordinary clothes, on 
the bare boards-— young men and women, married and un- 
married, all together. 1 need scarcely add that many of th«* 
dwellings are dark, damp, dirty, stinking holes, utterly un 
for human habitations; they arc the centres from which dtsea*^ 
and death are distributed amongst those in better Circuit^ 
stances, who have allowed them thus to fester in our trmm- 
Bristol takes the third place after London in the 0 
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of an Insurance Company, were for the most part inhabited by 
well-paid labourers. They declared that they would willingly 
pay for letter dwellings if they were to be had. Meanwhile, 
they become degraded, they fall ill, one and all, whilst the 
mildly liberal Forster, M.P., sheds tears over the blessings of 
free-trade, and the profits of the eminent men of Bradford who 
deal in worsted. In the Report of September, 1 865, Dr. Bell, 
one of the poor law doctors of Bradford, ascribes the frightful 
mortality of fever-patients in his district to the nature of their 
dwellings. "In one small cellar measuring iyoo cubic feet . - • 
there are ten persons. . . . Vincent Street, Green Aire Place, 
and the Leys include 223 houses having 1,450 inhabi- 
tants, 435 beds, and 36 privies. .... The beds — and m 
that term I include any roll of dirty old rags, or an armful of 
shavings — have an average of 3 *3 person to each, many have 5 
and 6 persons to each, and some people, I am told, are abso- 
lutely without beds; they sleep in their ordinary clothes, on 
the bare boards — young men and women, married and un- 
married, all together. I need scarcely add that many of these 
dwellings are dark, damp, dirty, stinking holes, utterly unfit 
for human habitations; they are the centres from which disease 
and death are distributed amongst those in better circling 
stances, who have allowed them thus to fester in our midst. 

Bristol takes the third place after London in the misery 0 
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its dwellings. “ Bristol, where the blankest poverty and 
domestic misery abound in the wealthiest town of Europe." 1 


(t.) The Nomad Population. 

We turn now to a class ot people whose origin is agricultural, 
but whose occupation is in great part industrial. They are the 
light infantry of capital, thrown by it, according to its needs, 
now to this point, now to that. When they are not on the 
march, they “ camp.” Nomad labour is used for various opera- 
tions of building and draining, brick-making, lime-burning, 
railway-making, & c. A flying column of pestilence, it carries 
into the places in whose neighbourhood it pitches its camp, 
1 small-pox, typhus, cholera, scarlet fever. See . 1 In undertakings 
that involve much capital outlay, such as railways, &c., the 
{ contractor himself generally provides his army with wooden 
I huts and the like, thus improvising villages without any sani- 
tary provisions, outside the control of the local boards, very 
i profitable to the contractor, who exploits the labourers in two- 
fold fashion — as soldiers of industry and as tenants. According 
as the wooden hut contains i, 2, or 3 holes, its inhabitant, 
navvy, or whatever he may be, has to pay I, 3, or 4 shillings 
weekly .3 One example will suffice. In September, 1864, Dr. 
Simon reports that the Chairman of the Nuisances Removal 
Committee of the parish of Sevenoaks sent the following de- 
nunciation to Sir George Grey, Home Secretary: — “Small-pox 
cases were rarely heard of in this parish until about twelve 
months ago. Shortly before that time, the works for a railway 
from JLewisham to Tunbridge were commenced here, and, in 
addition to the principal works being in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of this town, here was also established the depSt for 
the whole of the works, so that a large number of persons was 
of necessity employed here. As cottage accommodation could 
not be obtained for them all, huts were built in several places 
along the line of the works by the contractor, Mr. Jay, for their 
especial occupation. These huts possessed no ventilation nor 

■ Lc.fl.j3. 
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drainage, and, beside*, were necessarily overcrowded, because 
each occupant had to accommodate lodgers, whatever the num- 
ber in his own family might be, although there were only two 
rooms to each tenement. The consequences were, according to 
the medical report we received, that in the night-time these 
poor people were compelled to endure all the horror of suffoca- 
tion to avoid the pestiferous smells arising from the filthy, 
stagnant water, and the privies close under their windows. 
Complaints were at length made to the Nuisances Removal 
Committee by a medical gentleman who had occasion to vfsif 
these huts, and he spoke of their condition as dwellings in the 
most severe terms, and he expressed his fears that some very 
serious consequences might ensue, unless some sanitary 
measures were adopted. About a year ago, Mr. Jay promised 
to appropriate a hut, to which persons in his employ, who were 
suffering from contagious diseases, might at once be removed. 
He repeated that promise on the 23 rd July last, but although 
since the date of the last promise there have been several cases of 
small-pox in his huts, and two deaths from the same disease, yet 
he has taken no steps whatever to carry out his promise. On 
the pth September instant, Mr. Kelson, surgeon, reported to me 
further cases of small-pox in the same huts, and he described 
their condition as most disgraceful. I should add, for your (the 
Home Secretary’s) information that an isolated house called 
the Pest-house, which is set apart for parishioners who might 
be suffering from infectious diseases, has been continually 
occupied by such patients for many months past, and is also 
now occupied ; that in one family five children died from small- 
pox and fever; that from the 1st April to the 1st September 
this year, a period of five months, there have been no fewer 
than ten deaths from small-pox in the parish, four of them being 
in the huts already referred to; that it Is impossible to ascer- 
tain the exact number of persons who have suffered from that 
disease, although they are known to be many, from the fact of 
the families keeping it as private as possible." 1 
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The labourers in coal and other mines belong to the best paid 
categories of the British proletariat. The price at which they 
buy their wages was shown on an earlier page. 1 Here I merely 
cast a hurried glance over the conditions of their dwellings. 
As a rule, the exploiter of a mine, whether its owner or his 
tenant, builds a number of cottages for his hands. They 
receive cottages and coal for firing “ for nothing ” — i.e., these 
form part of their wages, paid in kind. Those who are not 
lodged in this way receive in compensation £4 per annum. 
The mining districts attract with rapidity a large population, 
made up of the miners themselves, and the artisans, shop- 
keepers, &c., that group themselves around them. The ground- 
rents are high, as they are generally where population is dense. 
The master tries, therefore, to run up, within the smallest 
space possible at the mouth of the pit, just so many cottages as 
are necessary to pack together his hands and their families. 
If new mines are opened in the neighbourhood, or old ones are 
again set working, the pressure increases. In the construction 
of the cottages, only one point of view is of moment, the 
“ abstinence ” of the capitalist from all expenditure that is not 
absolutely unavoidable. “ The lodging which is obtained by 
the pitmen and other labourers connected with the collieries of 
Northumberland and Durham,” says Dr. Julian Hunter, " is 
perhaps, on the whole, the worst and the dearest of which any 
large specimens can be found in England, the similar parishes 
of Monmouthshire excepted. . . . The extreme badness is 
in the high number of men found in one room, in the smallness 
of the ground-plot on which a great number of houses are 
thrust, the want of water, the absence of privies, and the fre- 
quent placing of one house on the top of another, or distribu- 

■ns*. and occupied br labourer* »nd other* etn- 
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tion into flits , ... the lessee acts as if the whole colony wen 
encamped, not resident .” 1 

In pursuance of my instructions," says Dr. Stevens, ** i 
visited most of the large colliery villages in the Durham Union. 
. . . With very few exceptions, the general statement that no 
means are taken to secure the health of the inhabitants would 
be true of all of them, . . . All colliers are bound f bound,' 
an expression which, like bondage, dates from the ape of serf- 
domj to the colliery lessee or owner for twelve months. .... 
If the colliers express discontent, or in any way annoy the 
1 viewer,’ a mark or memorandum is made against their names, 
and, at the annual ‘ binding,’ such men are turned off . .... 
It appears to me that no part of the * truck system ’ could he 
worse than what obtains in these densely-populated districts. 
The collier is bound to take as part of his hiring a house sur- 
rounded with pestiferous influences; he cannot help himself, 
and it appears doubtful whether anyone else can help him 
except his proprietor (he is, to all intents and purposes, a serf), 
and his proprietor first consults his balance-sheet, and the 
result is tolerably certain. The collier is also often supplied 
with water by the proprietor, which, whether it he pood or hid, 
he his to pay for, or rather he suffers a deduction hr from 
his wages."* 

In conflict with “public opinion," or even with the Officer* of 
Health, capital makes no difficulty about “justifying” the c° n ’ 
ditions partly dangerous, partly degrading, to which it confine* 
the working and domestic life of the labourer, on the ground 
that they are necessary for profit. It is the same thing when 
capital “abstains 1 ' from protective measures against djogemu’ 
machinery in the factory, from appliances for ventilation *nd 
for safety in mine s, &c. It is the same here with the housing 
of the miners. Dr. Simon, medical officer of the I'rivy Council, 
in his official Report says: “In apology for the wretched hfiuu- 
hold accommodation ... it is alleged that mines are commonly 
worked on lease; that the duration of the lessee's interest 
(which in collef.es is commonly f-rzt jean), it not so beg th «* 
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tion for his labourers, and for the tradespeople and others whom 
the work attracts ; that even if he were disposed to act liberally 
in the matter, this disposition would commonly be defeated by 
his landlord’s tendency to fix on him, as ground rent, an exor- 
bitant additional charge for the privilege of having on the 
surface of the ground the decent and comfortable village 
which the labourers of the subterranean property ought to in- 
habit, and that prohibitory price (if not actual prohibition) 
equally excludes others who might desire to build. It would be 
foreign to the purpose of this report to enter upon any discus- 
sion of the merits of the above apology. Nor here is it even 
needful to consider where it would be that, if decent accommo- 
dation were provided, the cost . . . would eventually fall— * 
whether on landlord, or lessee, or labourer, or public. But in 
presence of such shameful facts as are vouched tor in the 
annexed reports [those of Dr. Hunter, Dr. Stevens, &c.] a 

remedy may well be claimed Claims of landlordship arc 

being so used as to do great public wrong. The landlord in his 
capacity of mine-owner invites an industrial colony to labour on 
his estate, and then in his capacity of surface-owner makes »t 
impossible that the labourers whom he collects, should find 
proper lodging where they must live. The lessee (the capitalist 
exploiter] meanwhile has no pecuniary motive for resisting that 
division of the bargain; well knowing that if its latter conditions 
be exorbitant, the consequences fall, not on him, that his 
labourers on whom they fall have not education enough to 
know the value of their sanitary rights, that neither obscenest 
lodging nor foulest drinking water swill be appreciable induce- 
ments towards a * strike.’ "» 


(</.) Effect of Crises on the lest fail pari of she tt’crkiwg Cists . 

Before I turn to the regular agricultural labourers, 1 may be 
allowed to show, by one example, how industrial revubions 
affect even the best-paid, the aristocracy of the working-class. 
It will be remembered that the year t8 J7 brought one ef the 
great crises with which the industrial ejele periodically end*. 

1 1c. f iL 
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1 he next termination of the cycle was due in 1866. Already 
discounted in the regular factor)' districts by the cotton famine, 
which threw much capital from its wonted sphere into the 
great centres of the money-market, the crisis assumed, at this 
time, an especially financial character. Its outbreak in 1866 
u-as signalised by the failure of a gigantic London Bank, im- 
mediately followed by the collapse of countless swindling com- 
panies. One of the great London branches of industry involved 
in the catastrophe was iron shipbuilding. The magnates of 
this trade had not only over-produced beyond all measure 
during the overtrading time, but they had, besides, engaged 
in enormous contracts on the speculation that credit would 
be forthcoming to an equivalent extent. Now, a terrible 
reaction set in, that even at this hour (the end of March, i 86 j) 
continues in this and other London industries .' To show the 
condition of the labourers, I quote the following from the 
circumstantial report of a correspondent of the “Morning Star,” 
who, at the end of 1866, and beginning of 1867, visited the 
chief centres of distress: " In the East End districts of Poplar, 
Millwall, Greenwich, Deptford, Limehouse and CanningTown, 
at least 1 5,000 workmen and their families were in a state of 
utter destitution, and 3000 skilled mechanics were breaking 
stones in the workhouse yard (after distress of over half a year s 

duration) I had great difficulty in reaching the work- 

house door, for a hungry crowd besieged it They were 

waiting for their tickets, but the time had not yet arrived for 
the distribution. The yard was a great square place with an 
open shed running all round it, and several large heaps of snow 


• “ Wholesale narration of the London Poor. . . . Within the last few dap 
walls of London have hern placarded with large posters, bearing the fouowraf re- 
markable announcement : — ‘ Pat oxen! Starring men! The fat oxen from 
Palace of glass hare gone to feed the rich in their luxurious abode, while the stairiC 
men are left to rot and die m thetr wretched dent 1 The placards twins 1 we 
ominous words are put up at certain intervals No sooner ba« one set 
or covered orer, than a fresh set is placarded in the former, or some tyviUf f 

place This . . . reminds one of the secret revofutiooary a oocuttota w 

prepared the French people for the events of 1789 ^ 

English workmen mill their wives and children ire dying of cold and nunge , 
are millions of English gold — the produce of English labour being in „ 
Russian. Spjoisb, Italian, and other foreign eat erprue*."— “ Reynolds •'**’" P* ■ 
January aoth, 1867. 
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covered the paving-stones in the middle. In the middle, also, 
were little wicker-fenced spaces, like sheep pens, where in finer 
weather the men worked’, but on the day of my visit the pens 
were so snowed up that nobody could sit in them. Men were 
busy, however, in the open shed breaking paving-stones into 
macadam. Each man had a big paving-stone for a seat, and 
he chipped away at the rime-covered granite with a big hammer 
until he had broken up, and thinkl five bushels of it, and then 
he had done his day’s work, and got his day’s pay — threepence 
and an allowance of food. In another part of the yard was a 
rickety little wooden house, and when we opened the door of 
it, we found it filled with men who were huddled together 
shoulder to shoulder, for the warmth of one another’s bodies 
and breath. They were picking oakum, and disputing the 
while as to which could work the longest on a given quantity 
of food — for endurance was the point of honour. Seven thou- 
sand ... in this one workhouse . . . were recipients of relief 
. . . many hundreds of them ... it appeared, were, six or eight 

months ago, earning the highest wages paid to artisans 

Their number would be more than doubled by the count of 
those who, having exhausted all their savings, still refuse to 
apply to the parish, because they have a little left to pawn. 
Leaving the workhouse, I took a walk through the streets, 
mostly of little one-storey houses, that abound in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poplar. My guide was a member of the Committee 

of the Unemployed My first call was on an ironworker 

who had been seven and twenty weeks out of employment. I 
found the man with his family sitting in a little back room. 
The room was not bare of furniture, and there was a fire in it. 
This was necessary to keep the naked feet of the young children 
from getting frost bitten, for it was a bitterly cold day. On a 
tray in front of the fire lay a quantity of oakum, which the 
wife and children were picking in return for their allowance 
from the parish. The man worked in the stone yard of the 
workhouse for a certain ration of food, and threepence per day. 
He had now come home to dinner quite hungry, as he told us 
with a melancholy smile, and his dinner consisted of a couple 
of slices of bread and dripping, and a cup of milkless tea. .... 
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The next door at which we knocked was opened by a middle- 
aged woman, who, without saying- a word, led us into a little 
back parlour, in which sat all her family, silent and fixedly 
staring at a rapidly dying fire. Such desolation, such hope- 
lessness was about these people and their little room, as I should 
not care to witness again. * Nothing have they done, sir,’ said 
the woman, pointing to her boys, * for six and twenty weeks; 
and all our money gone — all the twenty pounds that me and 
father saved when times were better, thinking it would yield a 
little to keep us when we got past work, kook at if, * she said, 
almost fiercely, bringing out a bank book with all its well-kept 
entries of money paid in, and money token out, so that we 
could see how the little fortune had begun with the first five 
shilling deposit, and had grown by little and little to be twenty 
pounds, and how it had melted down again till the sum in hand 
got from pounds to shillings, and the last entry made the book 
as worthless as a blank sheet. This family received relief from 
the workhouse, and it furnished them with just one scanty 
meal per day. .... Our next visit was to an iron labourer * 
wife, whose husband had worked in the yards. We found her 
ill from want of food, lying on a mattress in her clothes, and 
just covered with a strip of carpet, for all the bedding had been 
pawned. Two wretched children were tending her, themselves 
looking as much in need of nursing as their mother. Nineteen 
weeks of enforced idleness had brought them to this pm and 
while the mother fold (he history of that hitter past, #f ) c 
moaned as if all her faith in a future that should atone for If 
were dead. .... On getting outside a young fellow came 
running after us, and asked us to step inside his house and see 
if anything could be done for him. A young wife, twr> r rcfr / 
children, a cluster of pawn-tickets, and a bare room were *• 
he had to show." . 

On the after pains of the crisis of 1 866, thefoUovnngn r 

from a Tory newspaper. Jr must not be forgotten »• *' 
Last-end of London, which is here dealt with, is <‘ n -'S ■ ■ 
seat ef the iron shiptuiM.'rg mentioned above, but » > '■ 
so-called “ home-industry ” always underpaid “ * tei f ' 
Spectacle was to be seer, yesterday in one part ct t.-e tr* 
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polis. Although the unemployed thousands of the East End 
did not parade with their black flags en masse, the human 
torrent was imposing enough. Let us remember what these 
people suffer. They are dying of hunger. That is the simple 
and terrible fact. There are 40,000 of them. ... In our pre- 
sence, in one quarter of this wonderful metropolis, are packed 
— next door to the most enormous accumulation of wealth the 
world ever saw — cheek by jowl with this are 40,000 helpless, 
starving people. These thousands are now breaking in upon 
the other quarters; always half-starving, they cry their misery 
in our ears, they cry to Heaven, they tell us from their miser- 
able dwellings, that it is impossible for them to find work, and 
useless for them to beg. The local ratepayers themselves are 
driven by the parochial charges to the verge of pauperism.”— 
(“ Standard,” 5th April, 1866.) 

As it is the fashion amongst English capitalists to quote 
Belgium as the Paradise of the labourer because “ freedom of 
labour,” or what is the same thing, “freedom of capital,” is there 
limited neither by the despotism of Trade’s Unions, nor by Fac- 
tory Acts, a word or two on the “ happiness ” of the Belgian 
labourer. Assuredly no one was more throughly initiated in 
the mysteries of this happiness than the late M. Ducp< 5 tiaux, 
inspector-general of Belgian prisons and charitable institutions, 
and member of the central commission of Belgian statistics- 
Let us take his work: “ Budgets fconomiques des classes 
ouvrifcresde la Belgique, Bruxelles, 1 855.” Here we find among 
Other matters, a normal Belgian labourer’s family, whose yearly 
income and expenditure he calculates on very exact data, and 
whose conditions of nourishment are then compared with those 
of the soldier, sailor, and prisoner. The family “ consists of 
father, mother, and four children.” Of these 6 persons “ four 
may be usefully employed the whole year through.” It is as- 
sumed that “there is no sick person nor one incapable of work, 
among them," nor are there “expenses for religious, moral, and 
intellectual purposes, except a very small sum for church sit- 
tings,” nor "contributions to savings banksor benefit societies,” 
nor '* expenses due to luxury or the result of improvidence.” 
The father and eldest son, however, allow themselves “ die use 
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of tobacco, * and on Sundays '* go to the cabaret” for which a 
whole 86 centimes a week are reckoned. “ From a general 
compilation of wages allowed to the labourers in different 
trades, it follows that the highest average of daily wage is I franc 
56c., for men, 89 centimes for women, 56 centimes for boys, 
and $$ centimes for girls. Calculated at this rate, the re- 
sources of the family would amount, at the maximum, to 1068 
francs a-year ... In the family . . . taken as typical we 
have calculated all possible resources. But in ascribing wages 
to the mother of the family we raise the question 0/ the direc- 
tion of the household . How will its internal economy be cared 
for ? Who will look after the young children ? Who will get 
ready the meals, do the washing and mending? This is the 
dilemma incessantly presented to the labourers." 

According to this the budget of the family is: 

The father 300 working days at fr. 1 . . fr. 468 

„ mother,, „ „ „ 89 . . „ 3^7 

„ boy „ „ „ „ 56 . . „ \68 

„ girl „ „ „ „ SS •• » l6 $ 

Total fr. 1,068 

The annual expenditure of the family would cause a deficit 
upon the hypothesis that the labourer has the food of; 

The man of war’s man fr. 1828 . . , . Deficit fr. 760 

„ soldier „ 1473 » 4°S 

„ prisoner ,, 1 1 1 2 .. „ tt 44 

" We see that few labouring families can reach, we will not 
say the average of the sailor or soldier, but even that of the 
prisoner. The general average (of the cost of each prisoner in 
the different prisons during the period 1847-1849), bas been 
63 centimes for all prisons. This figure, compared with t a 
of the daily maintenance of the labourer, shows a difference 
of 13 centimes. It must be remarked further, that if in t * 
prisons it is necessary to set down in the account the expenses 
of administration and surveillance, on the other hand, the pris- 
oners have not to pay for their lodging; that the pure sC4 
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they make at the canteens are not included in the expenses of 
maintenance, and that these expenses are greatly lowered in 
consequence of the large number of persons that make up the 
establishments, and of contracting for or buying wholesale, the 
food and other things that enter into theiT consumption .... 
How comes it, however, that a great number, we might say, a 
great majority, of labourers, live in a more economical way? 
It is ... by adopting expedients, the secret of which only the 
labourer knows; by reducing his daily rations; by substi- 
tuting rye-bread for wheat; by eating less meat, or even none 
at all, and the same with butter and condiments; by content- 
ing themselves with one or two rooms where the family is 
crammed together, where boys and girls sleep side by side, 
often on the same pallet; by economy of clothing, washing, 
decency; by giving up the Sunday diversions; by, in short, 
resigning themselves to the most painful privations. Once 
arrived at this extreme limit, the least rise in the price of food, 
stoppage of work, illness, increases the labourer's distress and 
determines his complete ruin; debts accumulate, credit falls, 
the most necessary clothes and furniture are pawned, and 
finally, the family asks to be enrolled on the list of paupers." 
(Ducptftiaux, 1 . c., pp. 151,154, 155.) In fact, in this “Paradise 
of capitalists” there follows, on the smallest change in the price 
of the most essential means of subsistence, a change in the num- 
ber of deaths and crimes! (See Manifesto of the Maat- 
schappij: De Vlimingen Vooruit! Brussels, i860, pp. 15, 16.) 
In all Belgium are 930,000 families, of whom, according to the 
official statistics, 90,000 arc wealthy and on the list of voters « 
450,000 persons; 1 90,000 families of the lower middle-class in 
towns and villages, the greater pan of them constantly sinking 
into the proletariat, = i,95o,ooopersons. finally, 450, 000 work- 
ing-class families — 2, 250, 000 persons, of whom the model ones 
enjoy the happiness depicted by Ducpt?tiaux- Of the 450,000 
working-class families, over 200,000 are on the pauper list. 

(r.) The British Agrieklnrcl Fn/d-insr. 

Nowhere does the antagonistic character of capitalistic pro- 
duction and accumulation assert itself more brutilly than in 
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the progress of English agriculture (including cattle-breedini 
and the retrogression of the English agricultural labour* 
Before f turn to his present situation, a rapid retrospec 
Modem agriculture dates in England from the middle of th 
1 8th century, although the revolution in landed property, fron 
which the changed mode of production starts as a basis, ha: 
a much earlier date. 

If we take the statements of Arthur Young, a careful oh 
server, though a superficial thinker, as to the agricultural 
labourer of 1771, the latter plays a very pitiable part compared 
with his predecessor of the end of the 14th century, *' when the 
labourer . . . could live in plenty, and accumulate wealth,”' not 
to speak of the 1 5th century, '* the golden age of the English 
labourer in town and country.” We need not, however, go 
back so far. In a very instructive work of the year 1777 
we read; “The great farmer h nearly mounted to a level 
with him (the gentleman]; while the poor labourer is depressed 
almost to the earth. His unfortunate situation will fully ap- 
pear, by taking a comparative view of it, only forty years ago, 

and at present landlord and tenant . . . hive both 

gone hand in hand in keeping the labourer down." 1 It ii then 
proved in detail that the real agricultural wages between 1 737 
and 1777 fell nearly | or 2j per cent. “ Modern policy,” s *ys 
Dr. Richard Price also, ‘‘is, indeed, more fivouraMe to the 
higher classes of people; ami the consequences m»y in 
prove that the whole kingdom will consist of only gentry J, "‘ 
beggars, or of grandee 1 and slaves . ‘7 

* Jttt t. TW>iJ P.jgtn. (Prl <A P-AJ. lent*. m lit Vatu’**? *■} 

A Iljt rr vf Afrw v ’in *n4 Cwn u tsjV.J. e> it ,ni. 1 US. * ' » 9 

met, ii* fcvJ cf |OrEl if-Vtl U ‘•tu.r, toou.'u a Om if* ft**** ,fJ ^ 
u ii ifporni, txJt rte ii(j « «♦■». ft* Mr * ‘ 

tuzam V <• fie */» t~llrr.is ~ t'jcj? U fr,,t “ sY li* '“** ‘ * 

• te«M) it tie kv» iai ~ J g »«r t# »,* P'*-* t* * vntftl’tttt * lr * 
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Nevertheless, the position of the English agricultural 
labourer from 1770 to 1780, with regard to his food and dwell- 
ing, as well as to his self-respect, amusements, fee., is an ideal 
never attained again since that time. Uis average wage ex- 
pressed in pints of wheat was from 1770 to 177*, 9° pints, in 
Eden’s time (t797) only 63, in 1S08 but 60. ' 

The state of the agricultural labourer at the end of the Artt- 
Jacobm war, during which landed proprietors, farmers, manu- 
facturers, merchants, bankers, stockbrokers, army-contractors, 
&c., enriched themselves so extraordinarily, has been already 
indicated abos-c. The nominal wages rose in consequence 
partly of the bank-note depreciation, partly of a rise in the 
pnee of the primary means of subsistence independent of this 
depreciation. Hut the actual wage-variation can be evidenced 
in a very simple way, without entering into details that arc 
here unnecessary. The J'oor Law and its administration were 
in 1795 and 1 8 1 4 the same. It will be remembered hovr this 
law was carried out in the country districts: in the form of 
alms the parish made up the nominal wage to the nominal 
sum required for the simple vegetation of the labourer. The 
ratio between the wages paid by the farmer, and the wage- 
deficit made good by the parish, shows us two things. First, 
the filling of wages below their minimum; second, the degree 
in which the agricultural labourer was a compound of wage- 
labourer and pauper, or the degree in which he had been turned 
into a serf of his parish. Let us take one county that repre- 
sents the average condition of things in all counties. In Nor- 
thamptonshire, in 1793, the average weekly wage was 7s. 6d,; 
the total yearly expenditure of a family of 6 persons, £36 12s. 
5d.; their total income, ^29 18s.; deficit made good by the 
parish, (fi 14s. jd. In 18 14, in the same county, the weekly 
wage was 129. 2d.; the total yearly expenditure of a family of 
5 persons, £$4 185. 4d.; their total income, £56 2s.; deficit 
made good by the parish, ^18 6s. 4d.» In 1795 the deficit was 
less than J the wage, in 1814, more than half. It is self- 

iivinf, (hit it don not ippcir that it bein now half tbe proportion to tb°* eapenie* 
thai it did tear.’ 

* Barton, L c, p. ,6 hor (he end of tbe iSlb century cf. Eden, L c 

* Tarry, 1. e , p, 86 
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evident that, under these circumstances, the meagre comforts 
that Eden still found in the cottage of the agricultural labourer, 
had vanished by 1814.* Of all the animals kept by the 
farmer, the labourer, the instrumentum vacate, was, thenceforth, 
the most oppressed, the worst nourished, the most brutally 
treated. 

The same state of things went on quietly until " the Swing 
riots, in 1830, revealed to us (y.e., the ruling classes] by the 
light of blazing corn-stacks, that misery and black mutinous 
discontent smouldered quite as fiercely under the surface of 
agricultural as of manufacturing England."* At this time, 
Sadler, in the House of Commons, christened the agricultural 
labourers *' white slaves," and a Bishop echoed the epithet in 
the Upper House. The most notable political economist of 
that period— E. G. Wakefield— says: "The peasant of the 
South of England ... is not a freeman, nor is he a slave; fie is a 
pauper."} 

The time just before the repeal of the Corn laiws threw 
new light on the condition of the agricultural labourers. On 
the one hand, it was to the interest of the middle-class agifitor* 
fo prove how little the Corn Laws protected the act u il producers 
of the com. On the other hand, the industrial bourgeoisie 
foamed with sullen rage at the denunciations of the fictory 
system by the landed aristocracy, at the pretended sym- 
pathy with the woes of the factory operatives, of those utterly 
corrupt, heartless, and genteel loafers, and at their "dipfomittf 
zeal ” for factory legislation. It is an old English prow 
that "when thieves fall out, honest men come by * heir 
own," and, in fact, the noisy, passionate quarrel between the 
trro fraction of the ruling class about the question, which 0 
the two esrplrj.ted the labourers the more ih-imefil!/, wis on 
each hand the midwife of the truth. I'jr) hhafreshury, 

Ecrd Ashler, was ccrr.m.ir^ier-tn-chief in the sriitor/a'iC P " 
anthropic, ar.d-fictcry campaign. He was, therefore, in 
farotirirea-dfect vt tr.e rcreitJ-oc.s cf the ‘’.'’L.rninr Lhr' •• 
on the condition cf the agrxvlrun! lab* x.ters. i h'-s v^tr.i: 

• m * * 1 ** 

vJAuail L*£4.U J> v* l,f *1 
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then the most important Liberal organ, sent special commis- 
sioners into the agricultural districts, who did not content 
themselves with mere general descriptions and statistics, but 
published the names both of the labouring families examined 
and of their landlords. The following list gives the wages paid 
in three villages in the neighbourhood of Blandford, Wim- 
boume, and Poole. The villages are the property of Mr. G. 
Bankes and of the Earl of Shaftesbury. It will be noted that, 
just like Bankes, this " low church pope," this head of English 
pietists, pockets a great part of the miserable wages of the 
labourers under the pretext of house-rent:— 


FIRST VILLAGE. 
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The repeal of the Corn I-aws gave a marvellous impulse to 
English agriculture.* Drainage on the most extensive scale, 
new methods of stall-feeding, and of the artificial cultivation 
of green crops, introduction of mechanical manuring apparatus, 
new treatment of clay soils, increased use of mineral manures, 
employment of the steam-engine, and of all kinds of new 
machinery, more intensive cultivation generally, characterised 
this epoch. Mr. Pusey, Chairman of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, declares that the (relative) expenses of faming have 
been reduced nearly one-half by the introduction of new 
machinery. On the other hand, the actual return of the sou 
rose rapidly. Greater outlay of capital per acre, and, as a con - 
sequence, more rapid concentration of farms, pere essentia 
conditions of the new method.J At the same time, the area 
Under cultivation increased, from 1846 to 18 $6, by 4 ° 4^} 9 
acres, without reckoning the great area in the Eastern Counties 
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which was transformed from rabbit warrens and poor pastures 
into magnificent cornfields. It has already been seen that, at 
the same time, the total number of persons employed in agricul- 
ture fell. As far as the actual agricultural labourers of both 
sexes and of all ages are concerned, their number fell from 
1,241,396 in 1851, to 1,163,217 in t86i.« If the English 
Registrar-General, therefore, rightly remarks: "The increase of 
farmers and farm-labourers, since 1801, bears no kind of pro- 
portion ... to the increase of agricultural produce,” 1 this dis- 
proportion obtains much more for the last period, when a 
positive decrease of the agricultural population went hand in 
hand with increase of the area under cultivation, with more 
intensive cultivation, unheard-of accumulation of the capital 
incorporated with the soil, and devoted to its working, an 
augmentation in the products of the soil without parallel in 
the history of English agriculture, plethoric rent-rolls of land- 
lords, and growing wealth of the capitalist farmers. If we 
take this, together with the swift, unbroken extension of the 
markets, viz., the towns, and the reign of Free Trade, then 
the agricultural labourer was at last, post rot discrimina rerum, 
placed in circumstances that ought, secundum artem, to have 
made him drunk with happiness. 

But Professor Rogers comes to the conclusion that the lot of 
the English agricultural labourer of to-day, not to speak of his 
predecessor in the last half of the 14th and in the 15th cen- 
tury, but only compared with his predecessor from 1770 to 
1780, has changed for the worse to an extraordinary extent, 
that “ the peasant has again become a serf,” and a serf worse 
fed and worse clothed. s Dr. Julian Hunter, in his epoch- 
making report on the dwellings of the agricultural labourers, 
gays: "The cost of the hind" (a name for the agricultural 
labourer, inherited from the time of serfdom) ** is fixed at the 
lowest possible amount on which he can live .... the 
supplies of wages and shelter are not calculated on the profit 

1 The number of thepberdr iDcttued from 12.517 to *5.559. 

* Cerota. t. p 56. 

• Rogers L t. p. tfjj, p. to. Mr. Rogtn belong, to the Liberal School, it a per- 
ron*! friend of Cobifen and Bright, and therefor? no bo date* trmpcan act*. 
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tx f.V yr«f I * A J, an nrEcrif inquiry took pfice into tfie con- 
ti.te'ci t ( renteufiment and l»bnv ir of ehc criminal condemned 
fa and pro if servitude. The muffs are re- 

fWtJni tn f»o tofununaut bluer Nvifcs. /I non? other throws it 
tt »«.!: ** from art fliJionfe comparison between the diet of 
rrp.rict* in the convict pritom in K n^ltnd, and that of paupers 
in wo-ihouic* an J of tree labourers in the same country . * * 
it frmirdy appears tfur the former are much betrer fed than 
either of the tiro other cUssr*,"' whihr '* the amounf of labour 
required from an ordinary convict under penal servitude is 
atx>u{ one half cf wh.it would be done by an ordinary day 
|i!wutcr,"J A few characteristic depositions of witnesses: John 
Smith, governor of the Edinburgh prison, deposes: No. 5056. 
“The diet of the English prisons [isj superior to that of ordin- 
ary labourers in England.** No. po. ** It is the fact . . . that 
the ordinary agricultural labourers in Scotland very seldom 
get any meat at all." Answer No. 3047. “ Is there anything 
that you are aware of to account for the necessity of feeding 
them very much better than ordinary labourers? — Certainly 
not." No. 3048. “ Do you think that further experiments 

ought to be made in order to ascertain whether a dietary 
might not be hit upon for prisoners employed on public wor 
nearly approaching to the dietary of free labourers? 6 • • * 


• rubtic Health. Seventh Report. •««<■ P- M». Il - therefore notbu»» 
either for the UnJhrd to r»«e ■ labourer* irr.t « toon « he be« that h* « 5 . 
a Imla more, or for the firmer to lower the wage of the labourer, because b 
ha« found » trade,'" I. e. 

• Report of*he Commissioner* .... reUting to transportation and penal aerntude. 

Lend. * S6j, pp, 4a, jo. . 

J i, c. p. 77. Memorandum by the Lord Chief Justice. 

• L c. Vot. II. Minutes of Evidence. 
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*‘He [the agricultural labourer] might say: * l work hard, and 
have not enough to eat, and when in prison I did not work 
harder where l had plenty to eat, and therefore it is better for 
me to be in prison again than here.’ "» From the tables ap- 
pended to the first volume of the Report I have compiled the 
annexed comparative summary. 


WEEKLY AMOUNT OF NUTRIMENT 
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The general result of the inquiry by the medical commission 
of J 863, on the food of the lowest fed classes, is already known 
to the reader, lie will remember that the diet of a great part 
of the agricultural labourers' families is below the minimum 
necessary “ to arrest starvation diseases.” This is especially 
the case in all the purely rural districts of Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset, Wilts, Stafford, Oxford, berks, and Herts. ” The 
nourishment obtained by the labourer himself,” says Dr. E. 
Smith, " is larger than the average quantity indicates, since he 
cats a larger share. . . . necessary to enable him to perform 
his labour. ... of food than the ether members of the family, 
including in the poorer districts nearly all the meat and 
bacon. . . . The quantity of food obtained by the wife 
and also by the children at the period of rapid growth, ts in 
many ca'cs, in almost every county, defcicnt, and particularly 

• l r tut 1 Af,wii f. ,li 

* 1 « fi’ »?S 
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to be derived from him. He is a zero in farming calculator ‘ 
.... The means [of subsistence] being always suppe 
to be a fixed quantity.* As to any further reduction of t 
income, he may say, nihil habeo nihil euro. He has no f« 
for the future, because he has now only the spare supp.‘ 
necessary to keep him. He has reached the zero from whicr 
are dated the calculations of the Farmer. Come what will, h- 
has no share either in prosperity or adversity. ”j 

In the year 1 863, an official inquiry took place into the con- 
ditions of nourishment and labour of the criminals condemned 
to transportation and penal servitude. The results are re- 
corded in two voluminous blue books. Among other things it 
is said: “ From an elaborate comparison between the diet of 
convicts in the convict prisons in England, and that of paupers 
in workhouses and of free labourers in the same country • ■ • 
it certainly appears that the former are much better fed thin 
either of the two other classes, ”< whilst “ the amount of labour 
required from an ordinary convict under penal servitude » 
about one half of whpt would be done by an ordinary 
labourer.”? A few characteristic depositions of witnesses: Joh« 
Smith, governor of the Edinburgh prison, deposes: No. $°r- 
“The diet of the English prisons [is] superior to that of ordin- 
ary labourers in England.” No. 50. “ It is the fact . . .to 3 

the ordinary agricultural labourers in Scotland very seldom 
get any meat at all.” Answer No. 3047. " Is there an/tfo/ig 
that you are aware of to account for the necessity of feedm? 
them very much better than ordinary labourers? — Certain/ 
not." No. 3048. “ Do you think that further experiments 

ought to be made in order to ascertain whether a die t2 7 
might not be hit upon for prisoners employed on public «o r 
nearly approaching to the dietary of free labourers? 
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“He [the agricultural labourer] might say: ' 1 work hard, and 
have not enough to eat, and when in prison I did not work 
harder where I had plenty to eat, and therefore it is better for 
me to be in prison again than here.’ ” l From the tables ap- 
pended to the first volume of the Report I have compiled the 
annexed comparative summary. 


WEEKLY AMOUNT OF NUTRIMENT. 
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The general result of the inquiry by the medical commission 
of 1863, on the food of the lowest fed classes, is already known 
to the reader. He will remember that the diet of a great part 
of the agricultural labourers’ families is below the minimum 
necessary “ to arrest starvation diseases.” This is especially 
the case in all the purely rural districts of Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset, Wilts, Stafford, Oxford, Berks, and Herts. " The 
nourishment obtained by the labourer himself," says Dr. E. 
Smith, " is larger than the average quantity indicates, since he 
cats a larger share. . . . necessary to enable him to perform 
his labour. ... of food than the other members of the family, 
including in the poorer districts nearly all the meat and 
bacon. . . . The quantity of food obtained by the wife 
and also by the children at the period of rapid growth, is in 
many cases, in almost every county, deficient, and particularly 

• It. Yol I. Appendix p. ato. 
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m nitrogen."* The male and female servants living with the 
farmers themselves are sufficiently nourished. Their number 
fell from 288,277 in i8yi, to 204,962 in r86r. “The labour 
of women in the fields," says Dr. Smith, " whatever may be 
its disadvantages, .... is under present circumstances of 
great advantage to the family, since it adds that amount of 
income which . . . provides shoes and clothing and par* 
the rent, and thus enables the family to be better fed." 1 One 
of the most remarkable results of the inquiry was that the 
agricultural labourer of England, as compared with other part* 
of the United Kingdom, “is considerably the worst fed,”#* 
the appended table shows: 

Quantities of Carbon and Nitrogen weekly consumed by an 
average agricultural adult. 


Cirhon. gn «* Niimpen, jfilm 

England 46-673 1*594 

Wales 48*354 2-031 

Scotland 48-780 

Ireland 43 '366 1 


• Put.V Kri'tb. Si 11b fcpun. 1 M j, pp. ij». 149, »*!. i<4 
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“ To the insufficient quantity and miserable quality of the 
house accommodation generally had,” says Dr. Simon, in his 
official Health Report, “ by our agricultural labourers, almost 
every page of Dr. Hunter’s report bears testimony. And 
gradually, for many years past, the state of the labourer in 
these respects has been deteriorating, house-room being now 
greatly more difficult for him to find, and, when found, greatly 
less suitable to his needs than, perhaps, for centuries had been 
the case. Especially within the last twenty or thirty years, 
the evil has been in very rapid increase, and the household cir- 
cumstances of the labourer are nowin the highest degree deplor- 
able. Except in so far as they whom his labour enriches, see 
fit to treat him with a kind of pitiful indulgence, he is quite 
peculiarly helpless in the matter. Whether he shall find house- 
room on the land which he contributes to till, whether the 
house-room which he gets shall be human or swineish, whether 
he shall have the little space of garden that so vastly lessens 
the pressure of his poverty — all this does not depend on his 

clothes drying on hi! back, be often sup* and alee pi with his wife and children 
Obstetrician who have passed parts of the night in ivcb cabin! have described how 
they found their feet sinking in the tqud of the floor, and they were forced {easy 
task) to drill a hole through the wall to effect a little private respiration. It was at- 
tested by numerous witnesses in various gvades of life, that to these insanitary in- 
fluences, and many more, the underfed peasant was nightly exposed, and of the re- 
sult, a debilitated and jcrofulous people, there seas no seam of evidenoe The 

statements of the relieving officers of Carmarthenshire and Cardiganshire show in 
a striking way the same state of things “ There ii besides " a plague more homble 
still, the great number of idiota.” Now a word on the climatic conditions. “ A 
strong south-west wind blowi over the whole country for » or 9 months in the year 
bunging -with it torrents of rain, whith discharge principally upon the wetteru slopes 
of the hills. Trees are rare, except in sheltered places, and where not protected, are 
blown out of all shape. The cottages generally crouch under some hank, or often m 
a ravine or quarry, and none but the smallest sheep and native cattle can live on the 
pastures. . . . The young people migrate to the eastern mining districts of 
Glamorgan and Monmouth Carmarthenshire Is the breeding ground of the mioing 
population and their hospital The population can therefore barely maintain iu 
numbers." Thus in Cardiganshire 1 . 

iljs. i*«t. 

Males 44.4V1 

Females 51,459 51,955 

97^<4 97>+°« 

Dr. Hunter's Report in Public Health, Seventh Report. >154. pp. 455-501, passim 
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: the extent of the evil, it may suffice to refer to the evidence 

5 which Dr. Huntef has compiled from the last census, that de- 

■ struction of houses, notwithstanding increased local demands 

:■ for them, had, during the last ten years, been in progress in 821 

; separate parishes or townships of England, so that irrespec- 

1 tively of persons who had been forced to become non-resident 

(that is in the parishes in which they work), these parishes and 
r townships were receiving in 1861, as compared with i8ji, a 

; population 5^ per cent, greater, into house-room 4^ per cent. 

.1 less .... When the process of depopulation has completed 

*■ itself, the result, says Dr. Hunter, is a show-village where the 

,4 cottages have been reduced to a few, and where none but 

persons who are needed as shepherds, gardeners, or game- 
.4 keepers, are allowed to live; regular servants who receive the 
good treatment usual to their class.’ But the land requires 
4 cultivation, and it will be found that the labourers employed 
j upon it are not the tenants of the owner, but that they come from 
.1 a neighbouring open village, perhaps three miles off, where a 
numerous small proprietary had received them when their 
/ cottages were destroyed in the close villages around. Where 
4 1 things are tending to the above result, often the cottages which 
stand, testify, in their unrepaired and wretched condition, to 
the extinction to which they are doomed. They are seen 
standing in the various stages of natural decay. While the 
« "shelter holds together, the labourer is permitted to rent it, and 
r J glad enough he will often be to do so, even at the price of decent 

■ ; lodging. But no repair, no improvement shall it receive, except 

’ \ such as its penniless occupants can supply. And when at last 

1 « it becomes quite uninhabitable — uninhabitable even to the 
1 humblest standard of serfdom — it will be but one more dc- 

strayed cottage, and future poor-rates will be somewhat Jight- 

J y ' A thaw Tillage of lhi» kind look* very nice, but r* u unreal u the village* that 

V Catherine II. n< on her journey to the Crimea. In recent lime* the « hep herd alto 
har often bees haunted from time ahow village*; ry, near Market Uarboro" » * 
aheep-fann of about job acres, which only employi the labour of one man. To 
* reduce the long trudge* over there wide plaint, the beautiful pauore* of Leicertcr and 

A’t Northampton, the rhepherd uied to get * cottage on the farm- Now they give him 

f 'fj a thirteenth thiUing * w«k for lodging, that he muu find far array jo as open 
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landlords who deem an 7 stye good enough for their labourer 
and his family, and who yet do not disdain to drive with him 
the hardest possible bargain for rent. 1 It may be but a ruinous 
one-bedroomed hut, having no fire-grate, no privy, no opening 
window, no water supply but the ditch, no garden — but 
the labourer is helpless against the wrong .... And the 
Nuisances Removal Acts .... are .... a mere dead letter 
.... in great part dependent for their working on such cottage 
owners as the one from whom his (the labourer’s) hovel is 
rented .... From brighter, but exceptional scenes, it is 
requisite in the interests of justice, that attention should again 
be drawn to the overwhelming preponderance of facts which 
are a reproach to the civilization of England. Lamentable 
indeed, must be the case, when, notwithstanding all that is 
evident with regard to the quality of the present accommoda- 
tion, it is the common conclusion of competent observers that 
even the general badness of dwellings is an evil infinitely less 
urgent than their mere numerical insufficiency. For years the 
overcrowding of rural labourers' dwellings has been a matter of 
deep concern, not only to persons who care for sanitary good, 
but to persons who care for decent and moral life. For, 
again and again in phrases so uniform that they seem stereo- 
typed, reporters on the spread of epidemic disease in rural 
districts, have insisted on the extreme importance of that 
over-crowding, as an influence which renders it a quite hope- 
less task, to attempt the limiting of any infection which is 
introduced. And again and again it has been pointed out 
that, notwithstanding the many saluhriaus influences which 
there are in country life, the crowding which so favours the 

' “ The employer . ... a . . . directly or indirectly atcunng to hirruell the 

profit on a nun employed at ros. a week, and recein'ng from thi« poor hind £4 or 
annual tent for house* tret worth £xo in » ready free market, but maintained at tieir 
artificial rslue by the power of the owner to lay * Use my home, or go seek a hiring 
_ elsewhere, without a character from me.' .... Doe* a man with to better himself, 
to go as a plate-layer on the railway, or to begin quarry-work, the same power is 
ready with ‘Work for me at this low rate of wages, or begone at 1 week’s notice 1 
take your pig with you, and gtt what you can for the potatoes growing in yont 
garden.’ Should h» interest sppear to be better served by h, an enhanced rent is 
sometimes preferred in three cases by the owner (u the farmer} as the penalty for 
'awritig ’orswritu.” ?Dr 'ih inner, hi evp. rja'i 
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room (often at the same time used as living-room), 2,930 only 
two, and 250, more than two. I will give a few specimens 
culled from a dozen counties. 

(1.) Bedfordshire. 

IFrestlin gwor/h . Bedrooms about 1 2 feet long and 10 broad, 
although many are smaller than this. The small, one-storied 
cots are often divided by partitions into two bedrooms, one 
bed frequently in a kitchen, 5 feet 6 inches in height. Rent, 
£3 a year. The tenants have to make their own privies, the 
landlord only supplies a hole. As soon as one has made a 
privy, it is made use of by the whole neighbourhood. One 
house, belonging to a family called Richardson, was of quite 
unapproachable beauty. “ Its plaster walls bulged very like a 
lady’s dress in a curtsey. One gable end was convex, the 
other concave, and on this last, unfortunately, stood the chim- 
ney, a curved tube of clay and wood like an elephant’s trunk. 
A long stick served as prop to prevent the chimney from fal- 
ling. The doorway and window were rhomboidal.” Of 17 
houses visited, only 4 had more than one bedroom, and those 
four overcrowded. The cots with one bedroom sheltered 3 
adults and 3 children, a married couple with 6 children, &c. 

bunion. High rents, from £4. to £$ ; weekly wages of the man, 
10s. They hope to pay the rent by the straw-plaiting of the 
family. The higher the rent, the greater the number that 
must work together to pay it. Six adults, living with 4 chil- 
dren in one sleeping apartment, pay £3 10s. for it. The 
cheapest house in Dunton, 15 feet long externally, 10 broad, 
let for £3. Only one of the houses investigated had 2 bed- 
rooms. A little outside the village, a house whose ** tenants 
dunged against the house-side,’’ the lower 9 inches of the door 
eaten away through sheer rottenness; the doorway, a single 
opening closed at night by a few bricks, ingeniously pushed 
up after shutting and covered with some matting. Half a 
window, with glass and frame, had gone the way of all flesh. 
Here, without furniture, huddled together, were 3 adults and 
S children. Dunton is not worse than the rest of Biggleswade 
Union. 


7o8 
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(2.) Berkshire. 

Becnham. In June, 1864, a man, his wife and 4 childrea 
lived in a cot (one-storied cottage). A daughter came host 
from service with scarlet fever. She died. One child sickened 
and died. The mother and one child were down with typhus 
when Dr. Hunter was called in. The father and one cfcSd 
slept outside, but the difficulty of securing isolation was sera 
here, for ia the crowded market of the miserable village Ur 
the linen of the fever-stricken household, waiting for the wash. 
The rent of H.’s house, ts.a week;one bedroom for man, wife, 
and 6 children. One house let for 8d. a-wcek, 14 feet 6 inches 
long, 7 feet broad; kitchen, 6 feet high; the bedroom without 
window, fire-place, door, or opening, except into the lobby; r.o 
garden. A man lived here for a little while, with two grown- 
up daughters and one grown-up son; father and son slept on 
the bed, the girls in the passage. Each of the latter had * 
child while the family was living here, but one went to the 
workhouse for her confinement and then came home. 


(3.) BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

30 cottages — on r,ooo acres of land — contained here about 
130-140 persons. The parish of Bra Jen ham comprises !,coo 
acres; it numbered, in 1851, 36 houses and a population c( 9 s 
males and 54 females. This inequality’ of the sexes was par**/ 
remedied in 1861, when they numbered 98 males and 8/ 
females; increase in 10 years of 14 men and JJ women. 
Meanwhile, the number of houses was one less. 

JJ'tnslrrc. Great part of this newly buiJr in gooJ style; j*®' 
mand for houses appears very marked, since very misers*-'® 
cots let at rs. to is. 3d. per week. 

H'aier Eatin. Here the landlords, in view of the incrf**’ 
ing population, have destroyed about 20 per cent, efthe et st- 
ing houses. A poor labourer, who had to go about 4 nues^ 
his work, answered the question, whether he could rot ftf** 
cot nearer: ** No; they know better than to uie * tn*.t ** 
with my large family.** 
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Tinker's End, near Winslow. A bedroom in which were 4 
adults and 4 children; 11 feet long, 9 feet broad, 6 feet 5 
inches high at its highest part; another 1 1 feet 3 inches by 9 
feet, S feet 10 inches high, sheltered 6 persons. Each of these 
families had less space than is considered necessary for a con- 
vict. No house had more than one bedroom, not one of them 
a back-door; water very scarce; weekly rent from is. 4d. to 
as. In 16 of the houses visited, only 1 man that earned 10s. 
a-week. The quantity of air for each person under the cir- 
cumstances just described corresponds to that which he would 
have if he were shut up in a box of 4 feet measuring each 
way, the whole night. But then, the ancient dens afforded a 
certain amount of unintentional ventilation. 

(4.) Cambridgeshire. 

Gamblingay belongs to several landlords. It contains the 
wretchedest cots to be found anywhere. Much straw-plaiting. 
“A deadly lassitude, a hopeless surrendering up to filth," reigns 
in Gamblingay. The neglect in its centre, becomes mortifica- 
tion at its extremities, north and south, where the houses are 
rotting to pieces. The absentee landlords bleed this poor 
rookery too freely. The rents are very high ; 8 or 9 persons 
packed in one sleeping apartment, in 2 cases 6 adults, each 
with 1 or 2 children in one small bedroom. 

(5.) Essex. 

In this county, diminutions in the number of persons and 
of cottages go, in many parishes, hand in hand. In not less 
than 22 parishes, however, the destruction of houses has not 
prevented increase of population, or has not brought about 
that expulsion which, under the name “ migration to towns," 
generally occurs. In Fingringhoe, a parish of 3443 acres, were 
in 1851, I45 houses; in i86x, only no. But the people did 
not wish to go away, and managed even to increase under 
these circumstances. In 1851, 252 persons inhabited 61 
houses, but in l86t, 262 persons were squeezed into 49 houses. 
In Basilden, in 1851, 157 persons lived on 1827 acres, in 35 
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homev, « the end of ten years, 180 persons in 27 houses, 
the parches of fringringhoc, South Farnbridge, Wjdft 
jhyUen, and Kamsdcn Crags, in i8yi, 1392 prisons w 
living on 8449 acres in 316 houses; in 1861, on the sa 
area, t+j 3 persons in 249 houses. 

(6.) IIZKzrORDSHIRE. 

This little county has suffered more from the “evictfo 
Spirit " than any other in England. At Nadby, over-crowd' 
cottages generally, with only 2 bedrooms, belonging for tl 
most part to the farmers. They easily let them foe £2 ot l 
a-year, and paid a weekly wage of 9s. 

(7.) Hunti.vgdo.v. 

Hartford had, in t8yi, 87 houses; shortly after this, ij 
cottages were destroyed in this small parish of 1720 acres 
population in 183 1,452; in 1852, 832; and in 1861,341. H 
cottages, each with 1 bedroom, were visited. In one, a married 
couple, 3 grown-up sons, I grown-up daughter, 4 children — in 
all to; in another, 3 adults, 6 children. One of these rooms, 
in which 8 people slept, was 12 feet 10 inches long, 12 feet 2 
inches broad, 6 feet 9 inches high: the average, without 
making any deduction for projections into the apartment, 
gave about 130 cubic feet per head. In the 14 sleeping 
rooms, 34 adults and 33 children. These cottages are seldom 
provided with gardens, but many of the inmates are able to 
farm small allotments at 10s. or I 2 s. per rood. These allot- 
ments are at a distance from the houses, which are without 
privies. The family “ must either go to the allotment to de- 
posit their ordures," or, as happens in this place, saving yo yr 
presence, “ use a closet with a trough set like a drawer in a 
chest of drawers, and drawn out weekly and conveyed to the 
allotment to be emptied where its contents were wanted.” 1° 
Japan, the circle of life-conditions moves more decently than 
this. 

(8.) Lincolnshire, 

Langtqft. A man lives here, in Wright’s house, with hi* 
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wife, her mother, and 5 children; the house has a front kit- 
chen, scullery, bedroom over the front kitchen; front kitchen 
and bedroom, 12 feet a inches by 9 feet 5 inches; the whole 
ground floor, 21 feet 2 inches by 9 feet 5 inches. The bed- 
room is a garret; the walls run together into the roof like a 
sugar-loaf, a dormer-window opening in front. “ Why did 
he live here? On account of the garden? No; it is very 
small. Rent? High, is. 3d. per week. Near his work? 
No; 6 miles away, so that he walks daily, to and fro, 12 miles. 
He lived there, because it was a tenantable cot," and because 
he wanted to have a cot for himself alone, anywhere, at any 
price, and in any conditions. The following are the statistics 
of 12 houses in Langtoft, with 12 bedrooms, 38 adults, and 36 
children. 


TWELVE HOUSES IN LANGTOFT. 



(9.) Kent. 

Kenningion, very seriously over-populated in 1859, when 
diphtheria appeared, and the parish doctor instituted a medical 
inquiry into the condition of the poorer classes. He found 
that in this locality, where much labour is employed, various 
cots had been destroyed and no new ones built. In one district 
stood four houses, named birdcages; each had 4 rooms of the 
following dimensions in feet and inches: 
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Kitchen: 9 ft. 5 by 8 ft. 1 1 by 6 ft. 6. 

Scullery: 8 ft. 6 by 4 ft. 6 by 6 ft. 6. 

Bedroom: 8 ft. 5 by 5 ft, 10 by 6 ft. 3. 

Bedroom: 8 ft. 3 by 8 ft. 4 by 6 ft. 3. 

(10.) Northamptonshire. 

Brinwortk , Pickjord and Ploore: in these villages in the 
winter 20->30 men were lounging about the streets from want 
of work. The farmers do not always fill sufficiently the corn 
and turnip lands, and the landlord has found it best to throw 
all his farms together into 2 or 3. Hence want of employ- 
ment. Whilst on one side of the wall, the land calls for labour, 
on the other side the defrauded labourers are casting at it 
longing glances. Feverishly overworked in summer, and half* 
starved in winter, it is no wonder if they say in their peculiat 
dialect, “ the parson and gentlefolk seem frit to death * f 
them." 

At Floorc, instances, in one bedroom of the smallest size,®* 
couples with 4, j, 6 children; 3 adults with J children; * 
couple with grandfather and 6 children down with scarlet 
fever, &c.; in two houses with two bedrooms, two families®' 

8 and 9 adults respectively. 

(:i.) Wiltshire. 

Strauon. 31 houses visited, 8 with only one bedm®® 1 
Pentill, in the same parish: a cot let at is. 3d. weekly with* 
adults and 4 children, had nothing good about it, except t-- f 
walls, from the floor of rough-hewn pieces of stones to the 
roof of worn-out thatch. 

(12.) Worcestershire. 

House-destruction here not quite so excessive; yet fro* 
l8yr to i86t, the number of inhabitants to each house on t~* 
average, has risen from 4 ’ 2 to 4 -6. . 

Badsey. Many cots and little gardens here. Some of f 
farmers declare that the cors are “ a great nuisance here, 
cause they bring the poor." On the statement of one gee- ' e ' 
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man . *' The poor are none the better tor them; if you build 500 
they will let fast enough, in fact, the more you build, the more 
they want" (according to him the houses give birth to the 
inhabitants, who then by a law of Nature press on “ the means 
of housing Dr. Hunter remarks: “ Now these poor must 
come from somewhere, and as there is no particular attraction, 
such as doles, at Badsey, it must be repulsion from some other 
unfit place, which will send them here. If each could find an 
allotment near his work, he would not prefer Badsey, where he 
pays for his scrap of ground twice as much as the farmer pays 
for his." 

The continual emigration to the towns, the continual forma- 
tion of surplus-population in the country through the concen- 
tration of farms, conversion of arable land into pasture, 
machinery, &c., and the continual eviction of the agricultural 
population by the destruction of their cottages, go hand in 
hand. The more empty the district is of men, the greater is its 
“ relative surplus-population," the greater is their pressure on 
the means of employment, the greater is the absolute excess of 
the agricultural population over the means for housing it, the 
greater, therefore, in the villages is the local surplus-population 
and the most pestilential packing together of human beings. 
The packing together of knots of men in scattered little vil- 
lages and small country towns corresponds to the forcible 
draining of men from the surface of the land. The continuous 
superseding of the agricultural labourers, in spite of their 
diminishing number and the increasing mass of their products, 
gives birth to their pauperism. Their pauperism is ultimately 
a motive to their eviction and the chief source of their miser- 
able housing which breaks down their last power of resistance, 
and makes them mere slaves of the landed proprietors and the 
farmers.* Thus the minimum of wages becomes a law of 

• “ The beaeen-boro employment of the bind pea dignity eeea to tbit pownon. 
He t, not 1 tlave, but * aoldter of pace, end d ejereee bn place to married mrn'i 
quarter! to be provided by the landlord, who fca» claimed a potter of enforced labour 
unular to that the country demand# of the aoldier. lie no more receteea curlet 
price for hi* work than doer the aoldier. like the aoldvr he h caught young, igoo- 
ant. knowing only ha own trade, and hia own locality. Early damage and ttwe 
operation of the rariow lawr of arttfctnent affect the one a* ecjmtneor and the 
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Nature to them. On the other hand, the land, in spite 
constant M relative surplus-population,” is at the same 
under-populated. This is seen, not only locally at the ] 
where the efflux of men to towns, mines, raiJroad-maJcing. 
is most marked. It is to be seen everywhere, in harvest-fi 
well as in spring and summer, at those frequently rccu 
times when English agriculture, so careful and intensive, \ 
extra hands. There are always too many agricultural laboi 
for the ordinary, and always too few for the exception! 
temporary needs of the cultivation of the soil.* Hence we 
in the official documents contradictory complaints from 
same places of deficiency and excess of labour simult 
ously. The temporary or local want of labour brings abou 
rise in wages, but a forcing of the women and children : 
the fields, and exploitation at an age constantly lowered, 
soon as the exploitation of the women and children takes pi 
on a larger scale, it becomes in turn a new means of mafcin 
surplus-population of the male agricultural labourer and 
keeping down his wage. In the cast of England thrive! 
beautiful fruit of this vicious circle — the so-called gang-syste. 
to which I must briefly return here. 1 


Mutiny Act (Sect the other." (Dr. Hunter, I. c, p. ijj.) Sometime* an rife 
tionaliy toft-hearted landlord rrlents at the solitude be has created. “It “ 
melancholy thing to stand alone in one's country," said Lord Leicester, when c®n 
plimcnted on the completion of Hookham. " I look around and not a house »' 
be seen but mine. I am the giant of Giant Castle, and hare eat op all my 
bouts." 

i A similar movement is seen during the last ten yean in France i in proportion t 
Capitalist production there takes possession of agriculture, it drives the 
agricultural population into the toiros. Here also ire find deterioration in the Dou*°l 
and other conditions at the source of the surplus-population. On the special pro - 
Htariat fonder," to which this system of parcelling out the land has fiven rue. **' 


among others, the work of Colins, already quoted, and Karl Mara, “Der Achttchntf 
#"""!» -t«- t~>« Rnnan»rt^." and edition. Hamburg, 1*69, pp. jd, it- 1 


1848, the It .... , , . , ... 

7j*5»t in iSdt, the town by a*-W, the agricultural by yr-4 p;r or 

last y years, the diminution of the agricultural percentage of the population has 
yet snore marked. As early as 1*48, Pierte Dupont in his " Ousricrs ** sang r 


MaJ rf tos, Jogfs dans des trous, 

Sous les combles, dan* Ics dicombres. 
Nous vivoat tree lea biboux 
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The gang-system obtains almost exclusively in the counties 
af Lincoln, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, and. 
Nottingham, here and there in the neighbouring counties of 
Northampton, Bedford, and Rutland. Lincolnshire will serve 
us as an example. A large part of this county is new land, 
marsh formerly, or even, as in others of the eastern counties just 
named, won lately from the sea. The steam-engine has worked 
wonders in the way of drainage. What were once fens and 
sandbanks, bear now a luxuriant sea of corn and the highest 
of rents. The same thing holds of the alluvial lands won by 
human endeavour, as in the island of Axholme and other 
parishes on the banks of the Trent In proportion as the new 
farms arose, not only were no new cottages built: old ones 
were demolished, and the supply of labour had to come from 
open villages, miles away, by long roads that wound along the 
sides of the hills. There alone had the population formerly 
found shelter from the incessant floods of the winter-time. 
The labourers that dwell on the farms of 400-1000 acres (they 
are called “ confined labourers ”) are solely employed on such 
kinds of agricultural work as is permanent, difficult, and car- 
ried on by aid of horses. For every 100 acres there is, on an 
average, scarcely one cottage. A fen farmer, e.g.> gave evidence 
before the Commission of Inquiry: "I farm 320 acres, all arable 
land. I have not one cottage on my farm. I have only one 
labourer on my farm now. I have four horsemen lodging 
about. We get light work done by gangs.” 1 The soil requires 
much light field labour, such as weeding, hoeing, certain pro- 
cesses of manuring, removing of stones, &c, This is done by 
the gangs, or organised bands that dwell in the open villages. 

The gang consists of 10 to 40 or 50 persons, women, young 
persons of both sexes (13-18 years of age, although the boys 
are for the most part eliminated at the age of 13), and 
children of both sexes (6-13 years of age). At the head is the 
gang-master, always an ordinary agricultural labourer, generally 
what is called a bad lot, a scapegrace, unsteady, drunken, but 
with a dash of enterprise and /avoir faire. He is the recruit- 
ing-sergeant for the gang, which works under him, not under 

* " Child. Emp. Comm., VI. Report" Evidence 175, p. 77. 
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the farmer. He generally arranges with the latter { 
work, and his income, which on the average is not ve 
above that of an ordinary agricultural labourer, 1 depenc 
entirely upon the dexterity with which he manages ti 
within the shortest time the greatest possible amount c 
from his gang. The' farmers have discovered that 
work steadily only under the direction of men, but that 
and children, once set going, impetuously spend their li 
— as Fourier knew — while the adult male labourer is 
enough to economise his as much as he can. The gang 
goes from one farm to another, and thus employs his gar 
6 to 8 months in the year. Employment by him is, the 
much more lucrative and more certain for the labourini 
lies, than employment by the individual farmer, wh 
employs children occasionally. This circumstance sc 
pletely rivets his influence in the open villages that di 
are generally only to be hired through his instrumer 
The lending out of these individually, independently < 
gang, is his second trade. 

The " drawbacks ” of the system are the over-work < 
children and young persons, the enormous marches that 
make daily to and from the farms, y, 6, and sometimes 7 
distant, finally, the demoralisation of the gang. Althoug 
gangmaster, who, in some districts is called " the driver 
armed with a Jong stick, he uses it but seldom, and comp! 
of brutal treatment are exceptional He is a democratic 
peror, or 2 kind of Pied Piper of UameVin. J Je must there 
be popular with hi* subjects, and he binds them to himsri 
the chirms of the gipsy hfe under his direction. Coarse i 
dom, 2 noisy jollity, and obscenest impudence give attract 1 
to the gang. Generally the gangrru iter nays up in » p u 
house; then he return* home at the head of the procession r 
in g drunk, propped up right and left by a stalwart 
while children and young person* bring up the rear, 1 >oiiteto 
and tinging chaffing and bawdy tongs. ( )n the return fart 
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The getting with child of girls of 13 and 14 by their male com- 
panions of the same age, is common . The open villages which 
supply the contingent of the gang, become Sodoms and Go- 
morrahs,‘ and have twice as high a rate of illegitimate births 
as the rest of the kingdom. The moral character of girls bred 
in these schools, when married women, was shown above. 
Their children, when opium does not give them the finishing 
stroke, are born recruits of the gang. 

The gang in its classical form just described, is called the 
public, common, or tramping gang. For there are also private 
gangs. These 3re made up in the same way as the common 
gang, but count fewer members, and work, not under a gang- 
master, but under some old farm servant, whom the farmer does 
not know how to employ in any better way. The gipsy fun 
has vanished here, but according to all witnesses, the payment 
and treatment of the children is worse. 

The gang-system, which dunng the last years has steadily 
increased,* clearly does not exist for the sake of the gangmaster. 
It exists for the enrichment of the large farmers, 3 and indirectly 
of the landlords.4 For the farmer there is no more ingenious 
method of keeping his labourers well below the normal level, 
and yet of always having an extra hand ready for extra work, 
of extracting the greatest possible amount of labour with the 
least possible amount of money, 5 and of making adult male 
labour “ redundant." From the exposition already made, it 

1 " Hall the girl* of Ludford hare been ruined by going out " fin gang*). L c. 

p. 

* “ They (gangs) have greatly increased of late years In tome place* they are aaid 
to have been introduced at comparatively late dates i in othen where gang, . . 
hare been known for many yean .... more and younger children are employed m 
them.” (L c., p. 79. % >74 ) 

1 “ Small farmer* never employ gang*." “ It » not on poor land, but on land 
which affords rent of from 40 to 50 s h illings, that women and children are employed 
in the greatest numbers.'’ (L c., pp. 17, 14.) 

« To one of these gentlemen the la*te of h» rent wa* *0 gTateful that he indig- 
nantly declared to the Commission of Inquiry that the whole hubbub wa* only due 
to the name of the »ystem. [f instead of “ gang ” it were called *’ the Agricultural 
Juvenile Industrial Self-supporting A*sociation," everything would be all right. 

* “ Gang work is cheaper than other work; that is why they are employed,” *ay* a 

former gangmaster (1. Co p. ry, i 14)- “The gang-system is decidedly the cheapest 

for the farmer, and decidedly the worst for the children,” says a farmer {L c 1 
P- ««• f J > 
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"■ill he understood why, on the one hand, a greater or less 
of employment for the agricultural labourer is admitted, ^ 
on the other, the gang-system is at the same time decl; 

necessary on account of the want of adult male labour 
its migration to the towns.' The cleanly weede d land, and 
uncleanly human weeds, of Lincolnshire, are pole and coun 
pole of capitalistic production.* 

1 Undoubtedly much of the work now done by children in gang* toed to bet 
by men and women. More men are out of work now where children and women 
employed dun formerly." (t. p. 43, n. 101.) On the other hand, “the hb 
question in iomt agricultural district*, particularly the arable, n becoming to wi 
in consequence of emigration, and the facility afforded by railways for getting to la 
towns that I (tbe ' J * a the steward of a great lord) think the terriers of child 
are most indispensable." (L c-, p. 80, 0. iSo.) For the " Uboor question " in Et 
Ihh agricultural districts, differently from the rest of the ciril*ed world, means 1 
landlords’ and farmers’ question, rU-, how it is possible, despite an always increasi 
exodus of the agricultural folk, to keep up a sufficient relative surplus- popnlatxin 
the country, tad by mesas of it keep the wages of the agricultural hboare r *f 
minimum i 

* The “ Public Health Report," where m dealing with the subject of children 
mortality, the gang -system is treated in passing, remains unknown to the press, “ 
therefore, to the English public. On the other hand, the last report of the “ ChiM 
EmpL Comm.” afforded the press sensational copy always welcome. Whilst eb 
Libera) press asked how the fine gentlemen and ladies, and the well-paid clergy 01 
the State Church, with whom Lincolnshire swarms, coaid allow such a system w 
arise on their estates, under their very eyes, they who send out expressly missions ® 
the Antipodes, "for the improvement of the morals of South Sea Islanders"—™ 
more refined press confined itself to reflections on tbe coarse degradation of the ag 11 ' 
cultural population who are capable of selling their children into such slavery 
Under the accursed conditions to which these “ delicate ” people condemn tbe agrj" 
cultural labourer, it would not be surprising if he ate ha own children. "Tut* 
really wonderful is the healthy integrity of character, he has, in great part, reoioe^ 
The official reports prove that the parents, even in the gang districts, loathe T* 
gang-system. “ There is much in the evidence that shows that tbe parents 
children would, in many instances, be glad to be aided by the requirements of » *S“ 
obligation, to resist the pressure and the temptations to which they are often wPjeCt- 
They are liable to he urged, at rimes by the parish officers, at times by employd* 
under threats of being themselves discharged, to be taken to work at an age w 
. . . school attendance . . . would be manifestly to their greater adranugt. • * •• 
All that rime and strength wasted} all the suffering from extra ana on prof, 
fatigue produced to the labourer and to his children < every instance in which roe paren 
may have traced the moral ruin of ha child to the undermining of delicacy ny 
overcrowding of cottages, or to the contaminating influences of the public png- ** 
have been so many incentives to feelings in the minds of the labouring poor * ni 
can be well understood, and which it would be needless to particularise- They ® 
be conscious that much bodily and mental pain has thus been inflicted upon 
from causes for which they were in no way answerable} to which, bad it keen in 
power, they would bare io no way consented} and against which they were f>° 
less to struggle ” (L c„ p. m., { 81, and xxiii., n. $6.) 
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(/.) Ireland. 

In concluding this section, we must travel for a moment to 
Ireland. First, the main facts of the case. 

The population of Ireland had, in 184 r, reached 8,222,664; 
in 1851, it had dwindled to 6,623,985; in 1861, 105,850,309; 
in 1 866, to 5J millions, nearly to its level in 1801. The 
diminution began with the famine year, 1846, so that Ireland, 
in less than twenty years, lost more than ^ths of its people. 1 
Its total emigration from May, 1851, to July, 1865, numbered 
1,519,487: the emigration during the years 1861-1865 was 
more than half-a-million. The number of inhabited houses fell, 
from 1851-1861, by 52,990. From 1851-1861, the number 
of holdings of 1 5 to 30 acres increased 6 1,000, that of holdings 
over 30 acres, 109,000, whilst the total number of all farms fell 
120,000, a fall, therefore, solely due to the suppression of 
farms under 1 5 acres — i.e., to their centralisation. 

Table A. 

LIVE STOCK. 
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will be understood why, on the one hand, a greater or less la 
of employment for the agricultural labourer is admitted, whi 
on the other, the gang-system is at the same time declan 
“ necessary ” on account of the want of adult male labour ar, 
its migration to the towns. 1 The cleanly weeded land, and tl 
uncleanly human weeds, of Lincolnshire, are pole and countei 
pole of capitalistic production. 1 


* “ Undoubtedly much of the work now done by children in gangs used to be don 
by men and women. More men are out of work now where children and women ar 
employed than formerly.” (L e„ p. 45, n. 101.) On the other band, “ the la boo 
question in some agricultural districts, particularly the arable, is becoming jo aerioc 
in consequence of emigration, and the facility afforded by railways for getting to largi 
towni that I (the ' I ' is the steward of a great lord) think the services of chiidiet 
are most indispensable.” (L c., p. So, n. tSo.) For the ” labour question “ in Eng- 
lish agricultural districts, differently from the rest of the civilised world, means the 
landlords' and farmers' question, rit, how it is possible, despite in always increasing 
exodus of the agricultural folk, to keep up a sufficient relative surplus-population « 
the country, and by means of it keep the wages of the agricultural labourer at • 


» The “ Public Health Report," where in dealing with the subject of children's 
mortality, the gang-system is treated in passing, remains unknown to the press, wd 
therefore, to the English public. On the other hand, the last report of the “Child- 
Em pi. Comm/ 1 afforded the press sensational copy always welcome. tVhftf thr 
liberal press asked bow the fine gentlemen and ladies, and the well-paid cfergy of 
the State Church, with whom Lincolnshire swarms, could allow such • tptem to 
arise oa tbeir estates, under their very ryes, they who send out expressly missions to 
the Antipodes, “ for the improvement of the morals of South Sea Islanders " — *“ 
more refined press confined itself to reflections on the coarse degradation of the iff* 
cultural population who are capable of selling their children into rueb slavery! 
Under the accursed conditions to which these “ delicate ” people condemn the agri- 
cultural labourer, it would not be surprising if be ate his own children. Wt»tJ» 
really wonderful is the healthy integrity of character, be has, ia great part, reeai«y 
The official reports prove that the parents, even in the gang districts, loathe tot 
gang-system. “ There is much in the evidence that shows that the parents t* t» 
children would, in many instances, be glad to be aided by the requirements of argil 
obligation, to resist the pressure and the temptation* to which they ue often subject- 
They are liable to be urged, at times by rhe parish officer*, at times by employtra 
tiad-r threats of being themselves discharged, to be taken to work at an sge wren 
. . . school attendance . . . would be manifestly to their greater sd vantage. . • • • 
All that time and strength wasted | all the suffering from extra and unprefltaffw 


fatigue produced to the labourer and vs his children ( every instance ia which ,he P >r f“' 
may have traced the moral ruin of his child to the pndrrtr 


v „_ dertniaing of dehetey by the 

overcrowding of cottages, or to the conumicating influence* of the pabhe gang, 
hare been so many incentives to feelings in the minds of the libotirtog P** ” 
can be well understood, sad which it would be needle* to particular**- TVy w 
be conscious thst ranch bodily and meoul pain has thus been bOMMdvto* ^ 
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The decrease of the population was naturally accompanies 
fay a decrease in the mass of products. For our purpose, i< 
suffices to consider the 5 years from 1861-1865 during which 
over half-a-million emigrated, and the absolute number cl 
people sank by more than | of a million. 

From the above table it results : — 


Let us now turn to agriculture, which yields the means ol 
subsistence for cattle and for men. in the following table is 
calculated the decrease or increase for each separate year, as 
compared with its immediate predecessor. The Cereal Crops 


farther Net 
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iclude wheat, oats, barley, rye, beans, and peas; the Green 
!rops, potatoes, turnips, mangolds, beet-root, cabbages, carrots, 
arsnips, vetches, &c. 


TabU B. 

NCREASE OR DECREASE IN THE AREA UNDER CROPS AND 
GRASS IN ACREAGE. 
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In the year 1865, 127,470 additional acres came under the 
heading ** grass land," chiefly because the area under the head- 
ing of'bog and waste unoccupied," decreased by 1 o 1 ,543 acres. 
U we compare 1 865 with 1864, there is a decrease in cereals of 
246,667 qrs., of which 48,999 were wheat, 160,605 oats, 
29,892 barley, ficc.: the decrease in potatoes wis 446,398 tons, 
although the area of their cultivation increased in 1865. 
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From the movement of population and the agricultural pro- 
duce of Ireland, we pass to the movement in the purse of its 
landlords, larger farmers, and industrial capitalists. It is 
reflected in the rise and fall of the Income-tax. It may be 
remembered that Schedule D (profits with the exception of 
those of farmers), includes also the so-called, “ professional " 
profits— i.e., the incomes of lawyers, doctors, 8rc.; and the 
Schedules C. and E., in which no special details are given, 
include the incomes of employes, officers, State sinecurists. 
State fundholders, &c. 


Table D. 

THE INCOME TAX ON THE SUBJOINED INCOMES IN 
POUNDS STERLING. 



Under Schedule D. the average annual increase of income 
from 1853—1864 was only 0*93; whilst, in the same period, in 
Great Britain, it was 4 -58. The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of the profits (with the exception of those of farmers) 
for the years 1864 and 1865: — 
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with the fall in numbers of the population, rents and farmers' 
profits rose, although the latter not as steadily as the former. 
The reason of this is easily comprehensible. On the one hand, 
with the throwing of small holdings into large ones, and the 
change of arable into pasture land, a larger part of the whole 
produce was transformed into surplus produce. The surplus 
produce increased, although the total produce, of which it 
formed a fraction, decreased. On the other hand, the money- 
value of this surplus produce increased yet more rapidly than 
its mass, in consequence of the rise in the English market- 
price of meat, wool, &c., during the last 20, and especially 
during the last :o, years. 

The scattered means of production that serve the producers 
themselves as means of employment and of subsistence, without 
expanding their own value by the incorporation of the labour 
of others, are no more capital than a product consumed by its 
own producer is a commodity. If, with the mass of the popu- 
lation, that of the means of production employed in agriculture 
also diminished, the mass of the capital employed in agriculture 
increased, because a part of the means of production that were 
formerly scattered, was concentrated and turned into capital. 

The total capital of Ireland outside agriculture, employed in 
industry and trade, accumulated during the last two decades 
slowly, and with great and constantly recurring fluctuations; so 
much the more rapidly did the concentration of its individual 
constituents develop. And, however small its absolute in- 
crease, in proportion to the dwindling population it had in- 
creased largely. 

Here, then, under our own eyes and on a large scale, a pro- 
cess is revealed, than which nothing more excellent could be 
wished for by orthodox economy for the support of its dogma : 
that misery springs from absolute surplus-population , and that 
equilibrium is re-established by depopulation. This is a far 
more important experiment than was the plague in the middle 
of the 14th century so belauded of Malthusians. Note further; 
If only the nalvetd of the schoolmaster could apply, to the 
conditions of production and population of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the standard of the 14th, this nalvctff, into the bargain, 
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overlooked the fact that whilst, after the plague and the 
decimation that accompanied it, followed on this side of the 
channel, in England, enfranchisement and enrichment of the 
agricultural population, on that side, in France, followed 
greater servitude and more misery. 1 

The Irish famine of 1 846 killed more than 1,000,000 people, 
but it killed poor devils only. To the wealth of the country 
it did not the slightest damage. The exodus of the next 20 
years, an exodus still constantly increasing, did not, as, e.g., the 
thirty years’ war, decimate, along with the human beings, their 
means of production. Irish genius discovered an altogether 
new way of spiriting a poor people thousands of miles away 
from the scene of its misery. The exiles transplanted to the 
United States, send home sums of money every year as 
travelling expenses for those left behind. Every troop that 
emigrates one year, draws another after it the next. Thus, in- 
stead of costing Ireland anything, emigration forms one of the 
most lucrative branches of its export trade. Finally, it is a 
systematic process, which does not simply make a passing gap 
in the population, but sucks out of it every year more people 
than are replaced by the births, so that the absolute level of 
the population falls year by year.* 

What were the consequences for the Irish labourers left be- 
hind and freed from the surplus-population? That the rela- 
tive surplus-population is to-day as great as before 1846; that 
wages are just as low, that the oppression of the labourers has 
increased, that misery is forcing the country towards a new 
crisis. The facts are simple. The revolution in agriculture 
has kept pace with emigration. The production of relative 
surplus-population has more than kept pace with the absolute 
depopulation. A glance at table C shows that the change of 
arable to pasture land must work yet more acutely in Ireland 

» A* Ireland is regarded u the promised land of the “principle of population, 

A. Sadler, before the publication of hi* work on population, issued his famous boot. 

" Ireland, its evils and their remedies, and edition, London, 1 t ay.“ Herr, by com- 
parison of the statistics of rbe individual provinces, and of the indiridusl counts* t 
each province, he proves that the misery there is not, as IWaltftus wouiV hit tt, 
proportion to the number of the population, but in inverse ratio to this. 

» Between itji sod it?*, the total number of emigrants amounted to 
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than in England. In England the cultivation of green crops 
increases with the breeding of cattle; in Ireland, it decreases. 
Whilst large number of acres, that were formerly tilled, lie 
idle or are turned permanently into grass-land, a great part 
of the W3$te land and peat bogs that were unused formerly, 
become of service for the extension of cattle-breeding. The 
smaller and medium farmers — I reckon among these all who 
do not cultivate more then too acres — still make up about j%ths 
of the whole number. 1 They are, one after the other, and with 
a degree of force unknown before, crushed by the competition 
of an agriculture managed by capital, and therefore they con- 
tinually furnish new recruits to the class of wage-labourers. 
The one great industry of Ireland, linen-manufacture, requires 
relatively few adult men and only employs altogether, in spite 
of its expansion since the price of cotton rose in 1 86 1-1 866, a 
comparatively insignificant part of the population. Like all 
other great modern industries, it constantly produces, by in- 
cessant fluctuations, a relative surplus-population within its 
own sphere, even with an absolute increase in the mass of 
human beings absorbed by it. The misery of the agricultural 
population forms the pedestal for gigantic shirt-factories, whose 
armies of labourers are, for the most part, scattered over the 
country. Here, we encounter again the system described 
above of domestic industry, which in under-payment and over- 
work, possesses its own systematic means for creating supernu- 
merary labourers. Finally, although the depopulation has not 
such destructive consequences as would result in a country 
with fully developed capitalistic production, it does not go on 
without constant reaction upon the home-market. The gap 
which emigration causes here, limits not only the local demand 
for labour, but also the incomes of small shopkeepers, artisans, 
tradespeople generally. Hence the diminution in incomes be- 
tween (fio and £100 in table E. 

A clear statement of the condition of the agricultural 
labourers in Ireland is to be found in the Reports of the Irish 

• According to a table in Murphy'* “ Ireland industrial, political and jocial," 1S7O, 
>+•4 per cent, of the holding* do not reach too acres, {•« txreed too acre*. 
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Poor Law Inspectors (1870).* Officials of a government which 
is maintained only by bayonets and by a state of siege, now 
open, now disguised, they have to observe all the precautions 
of language that their colleagues in England disdain. In spite 
of this, however, they do not let their government cradle itself 
in illusions. According to them the rate of wages in the 
country, still very low, has within the last 20 years risen 
50-60 per cent., and stands now, on the average, at 6s. to 9s. 
per week Cut behind this apparent rise, is hidden an actual 
fall in wages, for jt does not correspond at all to the rise in 
price of the necessary means of subsistence that has taken 
place in the meantime. For proof, the following extract from 
the official accounts of an Irish workhouse. 


Average Weekly Cost per Head. 



The price of the necessary means of subsistence is therefore 
fully twice, and that of clothing exactly twice, as much as 
they were 20 years before. 

Even apart from this disproportion, the mere comparison o 
the rate of wages expressed in gold would give a result far 
from accurate. Before the famine, the great mass of agrtcu - 
tural wages were paid in kind, only the smallest part , 1 . fl 
money; to-day, payment in money is the rule. From this 
it follows that, whatever the amount of the real wage, its 
money rate must rise. “ Previous to the famine, the labourer 
enjoyed his cabin .... with a. rood, or half-acre or acre 0 
• “ Reporti from the Poo e Law Impecton on the wage* of Agricultural 
m Dabha, rljft" See aJ*> “ Ag/iculitu-ai labourer* (Ireland) Keiuro. * tr - 
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land, and facilities for ... a crop of potatoes. He was able 
to rear hjs pig and keep fowl . . But they now have to 
buy bread, and they have no refuse upon which they can feed 
a pig or fowl, and they have consequently no benefit from the 
sale of a pig, fowl, or eggs."* In fact, formerly, the agricul- 
tural labourers were but the smallest of the small farmers, and 
formed for the most part a kind of rear-guard of the medium 
and large farms on which they found employment. Only since 
the catastrophe of 1846 have they begun to form a fraction of 
the class of purely wage-labourers, a special class, connected 
with its wage-masters only by monetary relations. 

We know what were the conditions of their dwellings in 
1846. Since then they have grown yet worse. A part of the 
agricultural labourers, which, however, grows less day by day, 
dwells still on the holdings of the farmers in over-crowded huts, 
whose hideousness far surpasses the worst that the English 
agricultural labourers offered us in this way. And this holds 
generally with the exception of certain tracts of Ulster^ in the 
south, in the counties of Cork, Limerick, Kilkenny, &c.j in 
the east, in Wicklow, Wexford, &c.; in the centre of Ireland, 
in King’s and Queen's County, Dublin, &c.; in the west, in 
Sligo, Roscommon, Mayo, Galway, & c. 11 The agricultural 
labourers’ huts,” an inspector cries out, “ are a disgrace to the 
Christianity and to the civilisation of this country.” 1 In order 
to increase the attractions of these holes for the labourers, the 
pieces of land belonging thereto from time immemorial, are 
systematically confiscated. “ The mere sense that they exist 
subject to this species of ban, on the part of the landlords and 
their agents, has . . . given birth in the minds of the labourers 
to corresponding sentiments of antagonism and dissatisfaction 
towards those by whom they are thus led to regard themselves 
as being treated as ... a proscribed race.”s 

The first act of the agricultural revolution was to sweep 
away the huts situated on the field of labour. This was done 
on the largest scale, and as if in obedience to a command from 
on high. Thus many labourers were compelled to seek shelter 
tn villages and towns. There they were thrown like refuse 
1 le.jp. s*t. • Lc.p.it He. p. i» 
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into garrets, holes, cellars and corners, in the worst back slum 
Thousands of Irish families, who according to the testimony < 
the English, eaten up as these are with national prejudice, si 
notable for their rare attachment to the domestic hearth, fo 
their gaiety and the purity of their home-life, found them 
selves suddenly transplanted into hotbeds of vice. The met 
are now obliged to seek work of the neighbouring farmer 
and are only hired by the day, and therefore under the mosi 
precarious form of wage. Hence “ they sometimes have long 
distances to go to and from work, often get wet, and suffer 
much hardship, not unfrequently ending in sickness, disease 
and want.”* 

“ The towns have bad to receive from year to year what 
was deemed to be the surplus-labour of the rural division;”* 
and then people still wonder " there is still a surplus of labour 
in the towns and villages, and either a scarcity or a threatened 
scarcity in some of the country divisions.”* The truth is that 
this want only becomes perceptible " in harvest-time, or during 
spring, or at such times as agricultural operations are carried 
on with activity; at other periods of the year many hands are 
idle;”* that ** from the digging out of the main crop of pota- 
toes in October until the early spring following . . . there ti no 
employment for them;”J and further, that during the active 
times they “ axe subject to broken days and to all kinds of 
interruptions.”* 

These results of the agricultural revolution — the change 
of arable into pasture land, the use of machinery, the most 
rigorous economy of labour, tec,, are still further aggravated by 
the model landlords, who, instead of spending their rent * in 
other countries, condescend to five in Ireland on their demesne*- 
In order that the law of supply and demand may not be broken, 
these gentlemen draw their '* labour-supply . . . chiefly (torn 
their small tenants, who are obliged fo attend when require 
to do the landlord's work, at rates of wages, in many instance^ 
considerably under the current rates paid to ordinary labourer*, 
and without regard to the irewvenierce c t loss to the tenant 

‘ttr-H itt-r »i »t* r» » { < t* 

• Le-r-tr *it,n 
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of being obliged to neglect his own business at critical periods 
of sowing and reaping .” 1 

The uncertainty and irregularity of employment, the constant 
return and long duration of gluts of labour, all these symptoms 
of a relative surplus-population, figure therefore in the reports 
of the Poor Law administration, as so many hardships of the 
agricultural proletariat. It will be remembered that we met, 
in the English agricultural proletariat, with a similar spectacle. 
But the difference is that in England, an industrial country, 
the industrial reserve recruits itself from the country districts, 
whilst in Ireland, an agricultural country, the agricultural 
reserve recruits itself from the towns, the cities of refuge of 
the expelled agricultural labourers. In the former, the super- 
numeraries of agriculture are transformed into factory-opera- 
tives; in the latter, those forced into the towns, whilst at the 
same time they press on the wages in towns, remain agricul- 
tural labourers, and are constantly sent back to the country 
districts in search of work. 

The official inspectors sum up the material condition of the 
agricultural labourer as follows: “ Though living with the 
strictest frugality, his own wages are barely sufficient to pro- 
vide food for an ordinary family and pay his rent, and he de- 
pends upon other sources for the means of clothing himself, his 
wife, and children. . . The atmosphere of these cabins, com- 
bined with the other privations they are subjected to, has made 
this class particularly susceptible to low fever and pulmonary 
consumption.”* After this, it is no wonder that, according to 
the unanimous testimony of the inspectors, a sombre discontent 
runs through the ranks of this class, that they long for the re- 
turn of the past, loathe the present, despair of the future, give 
themselves up “ to the evil influence of agitators,” and have 
only one fixed idea, to emigrate to America. This is the land 
of Cockaigne, into which the great Malthusian panacea, de- 
population, has transformed green Erin. 

What a happy life the Irish factory operative leads, one 
example will show: “ On my recent visit to the North of 
Ireland,” says the English Factory Inspector, Robert Baker, 
1 
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"I met with the following evidence of effort in an Irish skilled 
workman to afford education to his children; and I give his 
evidence verbatim, as I took it from his mouth. That he was 
a skilled factory hand, may be understood when I say that he 
was employed on goods for the Manchester market. Johnson. 
—I am a beetler and work from 6 in the morning till tt at 
night, from Monday to Friday. Saturday we leave off at 6 
p.m. t and get three hours of it (for meals and rest). I have 
live children in all. For this work I get ios. fid. a week; my 
wife works here also, and gets 5s. a week. The oldest girl 
who is 12, minds the house. She is also cook, and all the ser- 
vant we have. She gets the young ones ready for school. A 
girl going past the house wakes me at half past five in the 
morning. My wife gets up and goes along with me. We get 
nothing (to eat) before we come to work. The child of 12 
takes care of the little children all the day, and we get 
nothing till breakfast at eight. At eight we go home. We 
get tea once a week; at other times we get stirabout, some- 
times of oatmeal, sometimes of Indian meal, as we are able to 
get it. In the winter we get a little sugar and water to our 
Indian meal. In the summer we get a few potatoes, planting 
a small patch ourselves; and when they are done we get back 
to stirabout. Sometimes we get a Jittle milk as it may be. 

So we go on from day to day, Sunday and week day, always 
the same the year round. I am always very much tired when 
I have done at night. We may see a bit of flesh meat some- 
times, but very seldom. Three of our children attend school, 
for whom we pay id. a week a head. Our rent is 9<J. a week. 
Peat for firing costs is. fid. a fortnight at the very lowest. 1 
Such are Irish wages, such is Irish life! 

In fact the misery of Ireland is again the topic of the day m 
England. At the end of j 866 and the beginning of 1867, one 
of the Irish land magnates, Lord Dufferin, set about its solution 
in the “Times." “Wie menschlieh von solch grossem Hertni 
From Table E. we saw that, during 1864, of £4, 368, 6 too 
total profits, three surplus-value makers pocketed only 
£263,610; that in 1865, however, out of £4,669>979 fota 

-s^ 1 H*pt. of Imp- of f*«. Jitt Ocl- ltd. P- jf- 
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profits, the same three virtuosi of ** abstinence " pocketed 
£274,448; in 1864, 26 surplus-value makers reached to 
£646,377; in 1865, 28 surplus-value makers reached to 
£736,448; in 1864, I2i surplus-value makers, £1,066,912; in 
1865, 186 surplus-value makers, £1,320,996 ; in 1864, 1131 
surplus-value makers £2, 1 50,8 1 8, nearly half of the total annual 
profit; in 1865, 1194 surplus-value makers, £2,418,933, 
more than half of the total annual profit. But the lion's share, 
which an inconceivably small number of land magnates in 
England, Scotland and Ireland swallow up of the yearly 
national rental, is so monstrous that the wisdom of the English 
state does not think fit to afford the same statistical materials 
about the distribution of rents as about the distribution of 
profits. Lord Dufferin is one of those land magnates. That 
rent-rolls and profits can ever be “ excessive,” or that their 
plethora is in any way connected with plethora of the people's 
misery is, of course, an idea as ** disreputable " as " unsound.” 
He keeps to facts. The fact is that, as the Irish population 
diminishes, the Irish rent-rolls swell ; that depopulation bene- 
fits the landlords, therefore also benefits the soil, and, therefore, 
the people, that mere accessory of the soil. He declares, there- 
fore, that Ireland is still over-populated, and the stream of 
emigration still flows too lazily. To be perfectly happy, Ire- 
land must get rid of at least one-third of a million of labouring 
men. L«t no man imagine that this lord, poetic into the 
bargain, is a physician of the school of Sangrado, who as often 
as he did not find his patient better, ordered phlebotomy and 
again phlebotomy, until the patient lost hi$ sickness at the 
same time as his blood. Lord Dufferin demands a new blood- 


letting of one-third of a million only, instead of about two 
millions; in fact, without the getting rid of these, the 
millennium in Erin is not to be. The proof is easily given. 
NUMBER ANp EXTENT OF FARMS IN IRELAND IN tl6+ 
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<5> Farm* over jo, 

Farms over je. 

ffl farm, ever too 

(1) Total area. 

No. 

5 . 904,174 

No. 

54»*47 

j,9*j,JSo 

No. 

Jt<9*7 

Acte*. 

3 , 217,807 

aSrJt9>9 3 4‘ 


Centralisation has from igy; to i26i destroyed principally 
farms of the first three categories, under I and not over 15 
acres. These above all must disappear. This gives 307,058 
“ supernumerary ” farmers, and reckoning the families the low 
average of 4 persons, 1,228,232 persons. On the extravagant 
supposition that, after the agricultural revolution is complete, 
one-fourth of these are again absorbable, there remain for emi- 
gration 921,174 persons. Categories 4, 5, 6, of over 15 an ^ 
not over 100 acres, are, as tvas known long since in England, 
too small for capitalistic cultivation of corn, and for sheep- 
breeding are almost vanishing quantities. On the same suppo- 
sition as before, therefore, there are further 788,7 6 1 persons to 
emigrate; total, 1,709,532. And as Papp<5tit vient en man- 
geant, Rent-roll's eyes will soon discover that Ireland, with 3§ 
millions, is still always miserable, and miserable because she 
is over-populated. Therefore her depopulation must go y ct 
further, that thus she may fulfil her true destiny, that of art 
English sheep walk and cattle-pasture.* 


< The total area include* also peat, bogs, and waste land. , 

» How the famine and its consequence* have been deliberately I 1 * 
both by the individual landlords and by the English legislature, to forcibly "7 
the agricultural revolution and to thin the population of Ireland down to Ibe prop^ 
tion satisfactory to the landlords, I shall show more fully in Vol. Ill- „ 

in the section on landed property. 'There also I return to the condition w< 

farmer* and the agricultural labourer*. At present, onfy one , }“ 0 “ t “V„„ na non< 
Senior say*, with other thing*, in hn posthumous work. Journals con r 
and Essays, relating to Ireland." a vok London tS63, \oL ti+y. tn- ^ 

said Dr. G„ ~ we have got our Poor Law and re » a great 

victory to the landlords. Another, and a still more powerful in.tru™nl “ S * 
tion. 3 No friend to Ireland can wish the war to be prolonged (between « 
hard, ,nd the small Critic /arwrej-ntill fa* ^ 

mm. TV i. i. ^- 1 . M “? J 1 ’I?'™ S, £?«, <* 

the comparatively thin population which a graring country requires, «nr 

all chJZ" The Engbsh Corn laws of « U S^ vnd ,U 

i tn porta lion of com into Great BnUin. They favoured mriScbBfi JBere . 
estivation of con. With the abolition of the Coro law* in 1 » 4 «. this monopo 7 
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Like all good things in this bad world, this profitable method 
has its drawbacks. With the accumulation of rents in Ireland, 
the accumulation of the Irish in America keeps pace. The 
Irishman, banished by sheep and ox, reappears on the other 
side of the ocean as a Fenian, and face to face with the old queen 
of the seas rises, threatening and more threatening, the young 
giant Republic: 

Acerba fat* Romanos aguot 
Sctlusquc fraternx necn 

suddenly removed. Apart from all other circumstances, this event alone was suffi- 
cient to give a great impulse to the turning of Irish arable into pasture land, to the 
concentration of farms, and to the eviction of small cultivators. Afstr the fruitfulness 
of the Irish soil had been praised from l8tj to 1846, and proclaimed loudly as by 
Nature herself destined Tor the cultivation of wheat, English agronomists, economists, 
po'iticians, discover suddenly that it u good for nothing but to produce forage. M. 
Lfooce de Lavergne has hastened to repeat this on the other side of the Channel It 
takes a " serious " man. i la Lavergne, to be caught by such childishness 
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The So-Called Primitive 
Accumulation 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE SECRET OF PRIMITIVE ACCUMUMTION 

Wi have seen how money is chinged into capiuJj how 
through capital surplus-value 11 made, and from surplus 
value more capital. Hut the accumulation of capital pre- 
supposes surplus-value, surplus-value presupposes capitalistic 
production; capitalistic production presupposes the pre-exist 
cnee of considerable masses of capital and of labour-power in 
the hands of producers of commodities. The whole move- 
ment, therefore, seems to turn in a vicious circle, out of which 
we can only get by supposing a primitive accumulation (pr f 
vicus accumulation of Adam Smith) preceding capiralutK 
accumulation; an accumulation not the result of the CJpitm w 
mode cf production, but its starting point. 

This primitive accumulation plays m I'oJifjcaJ l cor only 
a Sot! i rhe same part as original tin in theology. Adam hit 1-f 
apple, ar J thereupon tin fell on the human nee. It t origin is 
supjosed to t< explained when it i % tnU as an anecdote of I e 
past. In times long gone bj there mere two snrti cf feef '*> 
ore. the d.t.senr, in fell, gent, and, above all, ft vjd tide, tV 
either, lazy ruoli, spending their si.bsft.ice, and mere, in 
rvototr* Crzrg. The legend cf throlc-s^a! or s' rial tin tri'f «* 
crrti.e.7 hew mas Came to be cr.rdeir.rr i f> tV !■* Iff* • "* 
the swear c f i'.a trow; ts.r the fils'- ey cf c.eff.a.t. mj'< *• 
reveal to cs fiar there are pecplc to when th.t is l J to tretf* 
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essential. Never mind I Thus it came to pass that the former 
sort accumulated wealth, and the latter sort had at last nothing 
to sell except their own skins. And from this original sin dates 
the poverty of the great majority that, despite all its labour, 
has up to now nothing to sell but itself, and the wealth of the 
few that increases constantly although they have long ceased 
to work. Such insipid childishness is every day preached to 
us in the defence of property. M. Thiers, e.g had the assur- 
ance to repeat it with all the solemnity of a statesman, to the 
French people, once so spirituel. But as soon as the question 
of property crops up, it becomes a sacred duty to proclaim the 
intellectual food of the infant as the one thing fit for all ages 
and for all stages of development. In actual history it is 
notorious that conquest, enslavement, robbery, murder, briefly 
force, play the great part. In the tender annals of Political 
Economy, the idyllic reigns from time immemorial. Right and 
“labour” were from all time the sole means of enrichment, the 
present year of course always excepted. As a matter of fact, the 
methods of primitive accumulation are anything but idyllic. 

In themselves, money and commodities are no more capital 
than are the means of production and of subsistence. They 
want transforming into capital. But this transformation itself 
can only take place under certain circumstances that centre in 
this, viz., that two very different kinds of commodity-possessors 
must come face to face and into contact; on the one hand, the 
owners of money, means of production, means of subsistence, 
who are eager to increase the sum of values they possess, by 
buying other people’s labour-power; on the other hand, free 
labourers, the sellers of their own labour-power, and there- 
fore the sellers of labour. Free labourers, in the double sense 
that neither they themselves form part and parcel of the means 
°f production, as in the case of slaves, bondsmen, &c., nor do 
the means of production belong to them, as in the case of pea- 
sant-proprietors; they are, therefore, free from, unencumbered 
by, any means of production of their own. With this polari- 
sation of the market for commodities, the fundamental condi- 
tions of capitalist production are given. The capitalist system 
presupposes the complete separation of the labourers from all 
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property in the means by which they can realise their labour. 
As soon as capitalist production is once on its own legs, it nol 
only maintains this separation, but reproduces it on a continu- 
ally extending scale. The process, therefore, that clears the 
way for the capitalist system, can be none other than the 
process which takes away from the labourer the possession of 
his means of production; a process that transforms, on the one 
hand, the social -means of subsistence and of production into 
capital, on the other, the immediate producers into wage- 
labourers. The so-called primitive accumulation, therefore, is 
nothing else than the historical process of divorcing the pro- 
ducer from the means of production. It appears as primitive, 
because it forms the pre-historic stage of capital and of the 
mode of production corresponding with it. 

( ■ The economic structure of capitalistic society has grown out 
of the economic structure of feudal society. The dissolution of 
the latter set free the elements of the former. 

The immediate producer, the labourer, could only dispose of 
his own person after he had ceased to be attached to die soil 
and ceased to be the slave, serf, or bondman of another. To 
become a free seller of labour-power, who carries his commodity 
wherever he finds a market, he must further have escaped from 
the regime of the guilds, their rules for apprentices and journey- 
men, and the impediments of their labour regulations. Hence, 
the historical movement which changes the producers into 
wage-workers , appears, on the one hand, as their emancipation 
from serfdom and from the fetters of the guilds, and this side 
alone exists for our bourgeois historians. But, on the other 
hand, these new freedmen became sellers of themselves only 
after they had been robbed of all their own means of production, 
and of all the guarantees of existence afforded by the old feudal 
arrangements. And the history of this, their expropriation, ) t 
written in the annals of mankind in letters of blood and fire. 

The industrial capitalists, these new potentates, had on th«f 
part not only to displace the guild masters of handicrafts* hut 
l also the feudal lords, the possessors of the sources of wealth. 

\ln this respect their conquest of social power appears as the 
fruit of a victorious struggle both against feudal lordship an 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

EXPROPRIATION OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
POPULATION FROM THE LAND 


In England, serfdom had practically disappeared in 'the Jn 
part of the 14th century. The immense majority of th 
population* consisted then, and to a still larger extent, in thi 
15th century, of free peasant proprietors, whatever was thi 
feudal title under which their right of property was hidden. 
In the larger seignorial domains, the old bailiff, himself a serf, 
was displaced by the free farmer . The wage-labourers of 

agriculture consisted partly of peasants, who utilised their 
leisure time by worJcing on the large estates, partly of an 
independent special class of wage-labourers, relatively and 
absolutely few in numbers. The latter also were practical!/ 
at the same time peasant farmers, since, besides their wages, 
they had alloted to them arable land to the extent of 4 or more 
acres, together with their cottages. Resides they, with the 
rest of the peasants, enjoyed the usufruct of the common 
land, which gave pasture tb their cattle, furnished them with 
timber, /irr-wood, turf, Ac.* In all countries of Europe, 


* " The pefty nrton *»lw tulf >v*ce<l their own IWLla with their own k*fl J*. . *** 
rr.frt eJ a «y»int ccmpevor* . then fum*4 • much iron frnportinf ff< lt4 
JMtxei l!ua mi pmtBL U n may ImM ih* U»» Kjtul.ul writer* (it the* »g*. ■** 
V-u t**n pmpnr tun wtn. with Simian, Blurt he** «? 

M ervreth taf the whote populitiyn. <lrn.«<l their wibitrtenr* ftw l«d» ’ 
«utn XU wtTjyt icrome U itnt urtll I*c«li>e<l» .... *“ ertim *!* 1 
btitcrt ffc *oJ 470 a }t*r It eu toropu'ed that I he iiintln of wn** • 
lire o« LisJ *ji fitiw rt*n lie Bu trier of ihw who f*rme I *1* ' 

wire*," AfeoioJej, MjtHiry td t»gUo4. »*!> rd, il;i. I p JJJ. JJ* 
the Urt qj‘J cf ti« >«)> usury, } of the fo.-I.ih ee-.j.ie »»iw »jnreliuf<i y ** 
p « r }) I (j .ai Utue w eyveo.iur /.'»«/ r/ h-« .ff S' 

«e etu* a je y— o 1 1* feet* cf I B<» k 0*1 ^ 

p#T.sf O-SOCJ. of «±* tut of Uo.i ei'arW ft, i.i fcoow, k <« *u»*» * Vff** 
tie Ci*oav» Uid ■ L r 'i* leu, **•!»* *>»>lrre i JJ ^ »rt *r* >•»*’ 

ftces, ttm nh pmm f. «T . gu e a * Oa «' * f-e fn lu-ei ^ 

euu Ji fViji i-eia-wu, uete q ee fuj U t !*/■ te. a * f ' f 

» w~c nets^e j>« !• freal w‘« ' 
i. ijit t *, pv m *o*r 
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feudal production is characterised by division of the soil 1 
amongst the greatest possible number of sub-feudatories. The I 
might of the feudal lord, like that of the sovereign, depended j 
not on the length of his rent roll, but on the number of his j 
subjects, and the latter depended on the number of peasant j 
proprietors.* Although, therefore, the English land, after the I 
Norman conquest, was distributed in gigantic baronies, one of 
which often included some 900 of the old Anglo-Saxon lord- 
ships, it was bestrewn with small peasant properties, only here 
and there interspersed with great seignorial domains. Such 
conditions, together with the prosperity of the towns so charac- 
teristic of the 15th century, allowed of that wealth of the 
people which Chancellor Fortescue so eloquently paints in his 
“ Laudes legum Angliaj; ” but it excluded the possibility of 
capitalistic wealth. 

The prelude of the revolution that laid the foundation of 
the capitalist mode of production, was played in the last third 
of the I jth, and the first decade of the 16th century. A mass 
of free proletarians was hurled on the labour-market by the 
breaking-up of the bands of feudal retainers, who, as Sir James 
Steuart well says, “ everywhere uselessly filled house and 
castle.' 1 Although the royal power, itself a product of bourgeois 
development, in its strife after absolute sovereignty forcibly 
hastened on the dissolution of these bands of retainers, it was 
by no means the sole cause of it. In insolent conflict with 
king and parliament, the great feudal lords created an incom- 
parably larger proletariat by the forcible driving of the\ 
peasantry from the land, to which the latter had the same j 
feudal right as the lord himself, and by the usurpation of the 
common lands. The rapid rise of the Flemish woo! manufac- 
tures, and the corresponding rise in the price of wool in 
England, gave the direct impulse to these evictions. The o!d I 
nobility had been devoured by the great feudal wars. The’ 
new nobility was the child of its time, for which money was 

* )*P*n. »Tib iu pjrrlj fcaijl crjpwjutiia Uadrd j'trT'rty »o-J it* dmSopnl 
f* 1 * f».W, fun a much truer J-Klorr of tSr tcroprln CuJir !pl tio id oar 
"•*>*7 boot*, rltftitrl u ibex nr. i* the i»» W. Uwrcro* Jrr 

>t k l»n wtwuat » t* " Um! wjrae J tie «n>- 
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the power of al) powers. Transformation of arable land into 
sheep-walks was, therefore, its cry. Harrison, in his “ Descrip- 
tion of England, prefixed to Ho/inshed’s Chronicle,” describes 
how the expropriation of small peasants is ruining the country. 
“ What care our great encroachers? ” The dwellings of the 
peasants and the cottages of the labourers were razed to the 
ground or doomed to decay. “ If,” says Harrison, “ the old 
records of euerie manour be sought .... it will soon appear 
that in some manour seventeene, eighteene, or twenfie houses 
are shrunk .... that England xvJs neucr less furnished with 
people than at the present .... Of cities and townes either 
utterly dccaied or more than a quarter of half diminished, 
though some one be a little increased here or there; of townes 
pulled downe for sheepe-walks, and no more but the lordships 
now standing in them .... I could safe somewhat,” The 
complaints of these old chroniclers are always exaggerated, but 
they reflect faithfully the impression made on contemporanes 
by the revolution in the conditions of production. A com- 
parison o the writings of Chancellor Fortescue and Thoma* 
More reveals the gulf between the I £th and 1 6th century. As 
Thornton rightly has it, the English working-class was pre- 
cipitated without any transition from its golden into its iron 
age. 

Legislation was terrified at this revolution. It did not pet 
stand on that height of civilisation where the “ wealth of the 
nation " (/>. the formation of capital, and the reckless exploita- 
tion and impoverishing of the mass of the people) figure as * e 
ultima Thule of all state-craft. In his history of Henry VI •> 
Bacon says: ** Inclosures at that time (1489) began to be more 
frequent, whereby arable land (which could not be manure 
without people and families) was turned into pasture, wruc 
was easily rid by a few herdsmen; and tenancies for yf 1 ** 
lives, and at will (whereupon much of the yeomanry » ve > 
turned into demesnes. This bred a decay of people, 

. consequence) a decay of towns, churches, tithes, and t-< 
.... In remedying of this inconvenience the hog* 
wisdom was admirable, and the parliament's at that time . 
they took a course to take away depopulating ioclosure*, *• 
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^populating pasturage." An Act of Henry VII., J489, cap. 
19, forbad the destruction of all " houses of husbandry ” to 
vhich at least 20 acres of land belonged. By an Act, 2 1 , Henry 
/III., the same law was renewed. It recites, among other 
hings, that many farms and large flocks of cattle, especially of 
heep, arc concentrated in the hands of a few men, whereby 
he rent of land has much risen and tillage has fallen off, 
hurches and houses have been pulled down, and marvellous 
lumbers of people have been deprived of the means wherewith 
o maintain themselves and their families. The Act, thcre- 
orc, oedatns the rebuilding of the decayed farm-steads, and 
ixes a proportion between corn land and pasture land, &c. 
in Act of 1533 recites that some owners possess 24,000 
heep, and limits the number to be owned to 2000. 1 The cry 
f the people and the legislation directed, for 1 50 years after 
lenry VII., against the expropriation of the small farmers and 
icasants, were alike fruitless. The secret of their inefficiency 
lacon, without knowing it, reveals to us. “ The device of 
king Henry VII., ’’sap Bacon, inhis“Essays, Civil and Moral," 
issay 29, "was profound and admirable, in making farms and 
©uses of husbandry of a standard; that is, maintained with 
uch a proportion of land unto them as may breed a subject to 
vc in convenient plenty, and no servile condition, and to keep 
he plough in the hands of the owners and not mere hirelings."* 

* la hi» •• Utopia," Thnmai More up. that in Enfland " your ihrpr thn were 
on< to br to mckc and utnr, and to imal eaten, now. at I hrare tape. he lecomr to 
rat tietourer* and to trylde that l her rate op. and • a allow dower, the *rry own 
emrlfrt." “ Ulopia," Irani}, by RoWton, rd. Arbrr, Lood.. 1I89, p 41 

• Baron thowt tbr connetion hrtwcco a free, wrH-10-do pcauntry and food in- 

” Tbit did wonderfully rarer re thr mjht aod mat «r hood of thr kirjdom 
hire farmi ai it wrre of a ica.ntard tufKriret to rent tala an able body out of 
nury, and did in effect amortue a preai part of thr Undi of the liefdom unto the 
dd and occupation of the yeomanry or middle profit, of a condition trtwrm pro. 
'mm, and cotta ptrt and pritaotv .... For it hath Irei held by thr federal 
•>nion of men of fvtt Judgment m the win . . that the principal trreepth of an 
m T eomitirih In the S-.fanuw or foot. And to make pood irfastry n aro u.retb mm 
eu, not m a irrrje or Indifnl fiahion, but in t ™ free and flretJul manner. 
Urefote, If a Mate ran mnt to nohlmen and [mtVrero. and that the kotViedmra 
d plo'jjfcmro lo but a* thrir workfolk and bbooren, or the mrre ecttajrri (wtirii 
t hut hom'd krfjin). you may hare a food ear#ler, Kt trtrr pood mlit hand* 

.... And thu ia to br area in Trance, and Jtaly, and worer otlrt yam 
foad. wicre it rSm all u ceUetar oe praaattry .... mKcsnct that they an 
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What the capitalist system demanded was, on the other har 
a degraded and almost servile condition of the mass of t 
people, the transformation of them into mercenaries, and 
their means of labour into capital. During this transfonnatu 
period, legislation also strove to retain the 4 acres of land i 
the cottage of the agricultural wage-labourer, and forbad hi 
to take lodgers into his cottage. In the reign of James I., 
Roger Crocker of Front Mill, was condemned For having bui 
a cottage on the manor of Front Mill without 4 acres of Jan 
attached to the same in perpetuity. As late as Charles V 
reign, J6j8, a royal commission was appointed to enforce th 
carrying out of the old laws, especially that referring to the^ 
acres of land. Even in Cromwell’s time, the building 0/ '• 
house within 4 miles of London was forbidden unless it wa-‘ 
endowed with 4 acres of land. As late as the first half of the 
1 8th century complaint is made if the cottage of the agricul- 
tural labourer has not an adjunct of one or two acres of land. 
Nowadays he is lucky if it is furnished with 3 little garden, or if 
he may rent, far away from his cottage, a few roods. “ Land- 
lords and farmers,” says Dr. Hunter, ‘‘work here band in hand. 
A few acres to the cottage would make the labourers too inde- 
pendent 

The process of forcible expropriation of the people received 
in the iGth century a new and frightful impulse from the 
Reformation, and from the consequent colossal spoliation 
of the church property. The Catholic church was, at the 
time of the Reformation, feudal proprietor of a great part 01 
the English land. The suppression of the monasteries, Sec., 
hurled their inmates into the proletariat. The estates 0 
the church were to a large extent given away to rapacious 
royal favourites, or sold at a nominal price to speculating 
farmers and citizens, who drove out, e» masse, the hereditary 


ioforced 10 employ mercenary band* of Switzers and the tike, foe tbeir ^ 

foot! whereby also it come* to paw that those nations bare much pe^P" * D . n i 
soldiers." f ‘ The Reign of Henry VII." Verbatim reprint from KenW s bag 
Ed. trig- Eo»d-» 1870, p. jo*.} . . , . 

r Dr. Hamer, l c„ p. ij»- “The quantity of land assigned (in b*£ 

would now be judged too great for labourers, and rather as likely to 
into small farmers.'’ (Ceorge .Roberta; “Tie Social fltttorj of the 
Southern Counties of England in past centuries." Eond., iSjtf, pp. sJ 
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sub-tenants and threw their holdings into one. The legally 
guaranteed property of the poorer folk in a part of the church’s 
tithes was tacitly confiscated. 1 “ Pauper ubique jacet,” cried 
Queen Elizabeth, after a journey through England. In the 
43rd year of her reign the nation was obliged to recognise 
pauperism officially by the introduction of a poor-rate. “ The 
authors of this law seem to have been ashamed to state the 
grounds of it, for [contrary to traditional usage] it has no pre- 
amble whatever.”* By the 16th of Charles I., ch. 4, it was 
declared perpetual, and in fact only in 1834 did it take a' new 
and harsher form.i These immediate results of the Reformation 
were not its most lasting ones. The property of the church 

* " The right of thfi poor to share in the tithe, is established by lbs ttnout of ancient 
statutes " (Tuckett, 1. c., Vol. I!., pp. 804-Soj.) 

‘ William Cobbett-. “ A History of the Protestant Refoimauon," S 47s. 

• The ’’ spirit ” of Protestantism may be seen from the following, among other 
things. In the south of England certain landed propjieion and well to-do farmers 
put their beads together and propounded ten questions as to the right interpretation 
of the poor-law of Elizabeth. These they laid before a celebrated junit of that time. 
Sergeant Snigg* (later a judge under James I ) for his opinion. " Queition 9— Some 
of the more wealthy farmers in the parish haTe devised a skilful mode by which all 
the trouble of executing this Act (the 43rd of Elizabeth) might be avoided They 
have proposed that we shall erect a prison in the parish, and then give nonce to the 
neighbourhood, that if any persons are disposed to farm the poor of this parish, they 
do give in sealed proposals, on a certain day, of the lowest price at which they will 
take them off cur hands; and that they will be authorised to refuse to any one unless 
he he shut up in the aforesaid prison. The proposers of this plan conceive that there 
Will be found in the adjoining counties, persons, who, being unwilling to labour and 
not possessing substance or credit to take a farm or ship, so as to live without labour, 
may he induced to make a very advantageous offer to the parish. If any of the poor 
perish under the contractor’s care, the sin will he at his door, as the parish will have 
done its duty by them. We are, however, apprehensive that the present Act (43rd 
of Elizabeth) will not warrant a prudential measure of this kind; but you are to 
leans that the rest of the freeholders of the county, and of the adjoining county of 
B, will very readily join in instructing their members to propose an Act to enable the 
parish to contract with a person to lock up and work the poor; and to declare that 
if any person shall refuse to be so locked up and worked, he shall be entitled to no 
itlief- This, it is hoped, will prevent persons in distress from wanting relief, and be 
the means of keeping down parishes." (R. Blakey ** The History of Political Litera- 
ture from the earliest Hines." Loud., 1855, VoL II., pp *4-83.) In Scotland, the 
aboli u on of serfdom took place some emtunes later than in England. Even in 1698, 
Fletcher of Saltoun, declared in the Scotch parliament, “ The number of beggars in 
Scotland is reckoned at not less than a 00.000. The only remedy that I, s republican 
on principle can suggest, is to restore the old state of serfdom, to make slaves of all 

• »ho are unable to provide for their own subsistence." Eden, L c , Book L, 
eh. r, pp, go-d I( says, “ The decrease of villrnage seems necessarily to have been the 
era of the origin of the poor. Manufactures and commerce are the two parents of 
our national poof." Eden, like our Scotch republican on principle, errs only in tba r 
c *ral ?8* 

I 
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formed the religious bulwark of the traditional conditions ot 
landed property. With its fall these were no longer tenable. 1 

Even in the last decade of the ryth century, the yeomanry, 
the class of independent peasants, were more numerous than 
the class of farmers. They had formed the back bone of Crom- 
well’s strength, and, even according to the confession of 
Macaulay, stood in favourable contrast to the drunken squires 
and to their servants, the country clergy, who had to marry 
their masters’ cast-off mistresses. About 1750, the yeomanry 
had disappeared, 1 and so had, in the last decade of the 1 8th 
century, the last trace of the common land of the agricultural 
labourer. We leave on one side here the purely economic 
causes of the agricultural revolution. We deal only with the 
forcible means employed. 

After the restoration of the Stuarts, the landed proprietors 
carried, by legal means, an act of usurpation, effected every- 
where on the Continent without any legal formality. They 
abolished the feudal tenure of land, />., they pot rid of 
all its obligations to the State, “ indemnified ” the State by 
taxes on the peasantry' and the rest of the mass of the people, 
vindicated for themselves the rights of modern private property 
in estates to which they had only a feudal title, and, finally, 
passed those laws of settlement, which, mututis mutandis, had 
the same effect on the English agricultural labourer, as the 
edict of the Tartar Boris Godunof on the Russian peasantry. 

The “ glorious Revolution ” brought into power, along 


cot tW tboJjuon of tut the •WiiJoo of it* property of tU 
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William of Orange, the landlord and capitalist appropriators of 
surplus-value. 1 They inaugurated the new era by practising on 
a colossal scale thefts of state lands, thefts that had been hither- 
to managed more modestly. These estates were given away, 
sold at a ridiculous figure, or even annexed to private estates 
by direct seizure.* All this happened without the slightest 
observation of legal etiquette. The crown lands thus fraudul- 
ently appropriated, together with the robbery of the Church 
estates, as far as these had not been lost again during the 
republican revolution, form the basis of the to-day princely 
domains of the English oligarchy.! The bourgeois capitalists 
favoured the operation with the view, among others, to pro- 
moting free trade in land, to extending the domain of modern 
agriculture on the large farm-system, and to increasing their 
supply of the free agricultural proletarians ready to hand. 
Besides, the new landed aristocracy was the natural ally of 
the new bankocracy, of the newly-hatched haute finance, and 
of the large manufacturers, then depending on protective 
duties. The English bourgeoisie acted for its own interest 
quite as wisely as did the Swedish bourgeoisie who, reversing 
the process, hand in hand with their economic allies, the 
peasantry, helped the kings in the forcible resumption of the 
Crown lands from the oligarchy. This happened since 1604 
under Charles X. and Charles XI. 

Communal property — always distinct from the State pro- 
perty just dealt with — was an old Teutonic institution which 
lived on under cover of feudalism. We have seen how the 

* On the private moral character of tbu bourgeon hero, among other thing! : “ The 
large grant of lands in Ireland to Lady Orkney, in 1895, is a public instance of the 
ting'a affection, and the ladvi influence . . . Lady Orkney'* endearing offices are 
•opposed to have been — feeds labiorum mioisteria.” (In the Sloane Manuscript 
Collection, at the British Museum, No- 4114. The Manuscript is entitled i ' The 
ehankter and behaviour of King William, Sunderland, etc., as represented in Original 
Letters to the Duke of Shrewsbury, front Somen Halifax, Oxford, Secretary Vernon, 
etc.” It is full of curiosa.) 

* “ The illegal alienation of the Crown Estates, partly by aale and partly by gift, i» 
iratidjlonj chapter in English history ... a gigantic fraud on the nation." (F. 
W. Newman, Lecture* on Political Economy. Loudon, tljt, pp. t* 9 > >J S -1 [For details 
»» to how the present large landed proprietor* of England came into their possessions 
** ** Our Old Nobility. By Noblesse Oblige." London, x S 79.— Ed.] 

• 1 Bead, eg., E. Burke’s Pamphlet on the ducal house of Bedford, whose offshoot 
*** Lord John Russell, the “ tomtit of Liberalism.” 
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forcible usurpation of this , generally accompanied by the turn- 
ing of arable into pasture land, begins at the end of the 15th 
and extends into the 16th century. But, at that time, the pro- 
cess was carried on by means of individual acts of violence 
against which legislation, for a hundred and fifty years, fought 
in vain. The advance made by the iSth century shows 
itself in this, that the law itself becomes now the instrument 
of the theft of the people's land, although the large farmers 
make use of their little independent methods as well.* The 
parliamentary form of the robbery is that of Acts for enclosures 
of Commons, in other words, decrees by which the landlords 
grant themselves the people’s land as private property, decrees 
of expropriation of the people. Sir F. M. Eden refutes his 
own craft)’ special pleading, in which he tries to represent com- 
munal property as the private property of the great landlords 
who have taken the place of the feudal lords, when he, him- 
self, demands a "general Act of Parliament for the enclosure of 
Commons," (admitting thereby that a parliamentary coup d flat 
is necessary for its transformation into private property), and 
moreover calls on the legislature for the indemnification for the 
expropriated poor. 1 

* Whilst the place of the independent yeoman was taken by 
\ tenants at will, small farmers on yearly leases, a servile rabble 
I dependent on the pleasure of the landlords, the systematic 
robbery of the Communal lands helped especially, next to 
\ the theft of the State domains, to swell those large farms, that 
-were called in the 18th century capital farmss or mer- 
chant farms, < and to “ set free ” the agricultural population as 
^proletarians for manufacturing industrj \ > 


1 • " The farmen forbid cottagers lo keep any living creature* beside* themselves •» 
children, under the pretence that if they keep any beasts or poultry, they s™ 1 
from the farmer** barns for their auppoxt j they also lay, keep the Cottigers i poor »” 
you will keep them tnduitrioui, but the real her, J believe, » that the unwn 
may have the whole right of common to themselves.'' (A Political Inquiry into tw 
consequences of enclosing Waste lands. lajndon, 1785, p fj.) 

I " Capital Farms." Two letters on the Flour Trade and the Dearness of Corn. By 
a person nj business. London, iy«7. pp. 19, 10. , „ 

« M Merchant Farms." An Inquiry into the present High Price* of Provision* 
London, 1767, p. ti. Note.— This excellent work, that was published anonyniouuyi 
» by the Her. A'ariaoieJ Fortier. 
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The 1 8th century, however, did not yet recognise as fully as 
the 19th, the identity between national wealth and the poverty 
of the people. Hence the most vigorous polemic, in the 
economic literature of that time, on the “enclosure of 
commons.” From the mass of materials that lie before me, I 
give a few extracts that will throw a strong light on the cir- 
cumstances of the time. "In several parishes of Hertfordshire,” 
writes one indignant person, " 24 farms, numbering on the 
average 50-150 acres, have been melted up into three farms.” 1 
“ In Northamptonshire and Leicestershire the enclosure of 
common lands has taken place on a very large scale, and most 
of the new lordships, resulting from the enclosure, have been 
turned into pasturage, in consequence of which many lordships 
have not now 50 acres ploughed yearly, in which 1500 were 
ploughed formerly. The ruins of former dwelling-houses, bams, 
stables, &c.,” arc the sole traces of the former inhabitants. 
*' An hundred houses and families have in some open field vil- 
lages .... dwindled to eight or ten ... . The landholders in 
most parishes that have been enclosed only 1 5 or 20 years, are 
very few in comparison of the numbers who occupied them in 
their open-field state. It is no uncommon thing for 4 or 5 
wealthy graziers to engross a large enclosed lordship which 
was before in the hands of 20 or 30 farmers, and as many 
smaller tenants and proprietors. All these are hereby thrown 
out of their livings with their families and many other families 
who were chiefly employed and supported by them.”* It was 
not only the land that lay waste, but often land cultivated 
either in common or held under a definite rent paid to the 
community, that was annexed by the neighbouring landlords 
under pretext of enclosure. “ I have here in view enclosures 
of open fields and lands already improved. It is acknowledged 
by even the writers in defence of enclosures that these di- 
minished villages increase the monopolies of farms, raise the 
prices of provisions, and produce depopulation .... and even 
the enclosure of waste lands (as now carried on) bears hard on 

■ Thomas Weights A ebon address to the public on the monopoly of Urge farms, 
«779» pp. a, j. 

’ S. Addington •. Inquiry into the reasons for or against enclosing: open fields. 

Condon, i 77 i, pp, 37 , 4J parem. 
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the poor, by depriving them of a part of their subsistence, 
and only goc* towards increasing farms already too large . 4 
" When," says Dr. Price, " this land gets into the hands of a 
few great farmers, the consequence must be that the little 
farmers" (earlier designated by him "a multitude of little pro- 
prietors and tenants, who maintain themselves and families by 
the produce of the ground they occupy by sheep kept on a com- 
mon, by poultry, hogs, See., and who therefore have little occa- 
sion to purchase any of the means of subsistence”) " will be con- 
verted into a body of men who earn their subsistence by working 
for others, and who will be under a necessity of going to market 
for all they want .... There will, perhaps, be more labour, 
because there will be more compulsion to it ... . Towns and 
manufacturers will increase, because more will be driven to 
them in quest of places and employment. This is the way in 
which the engrossing of farms naturally operates. And this is 
the way in which, for many years, it has been actually 
operating in this kingdom.”* He sums up the effect of the 
enclosures* thus; “ Upon the whole, the circumstances of the 
lower ranks of men are altered in almost every respect for the 
worse. From little occupiers of land, they are reduced to the 
state of day-labourers and hirelings ; and, at the same time, their 
subsistence in that state has become more difficult."! In fact, 


• Dr. F. Price, L e-, v. n., p. ijj, Forster, Addington, Kent, fticr, and Jsma 
Anderson, should be read end compared with the miserable prattle of Sycophw 
McCulloch in his catalogue: The Literature of Political Economy. London, ilff- 

• Price, 1. c., p. 147. 

1 Price, l.c., p. rjj. We are reminded of ancient Rome. 'The rich had got po»*> 
lion of the greater pan of the undivided land. They trusted in the conditions of tM 
time that these possessions would nor be again taken from them, and bought, there- 
fore, some of the pieces of land lying near theirs, and belonging to the poor, with 
acquiescence of their owners, and look some by force, a o that they now were cum'* 
ing widely extended domains, instead of isolated field*. Then they employed 
in agncullare and cattle-breeding, because freemen would hare been taken tro 
labour for military aerrioe. The possesaion of slaves brought them 
•■-ismuch as these, on account of their immunity from military aemce, could tree 7 
iltiolv and have a multitude of children. Thus the powerful men drew Ol as _ ™ 

the other 


multiply and have a multitude of children. Thus the powerful 1 
to themselves, and all the land .warmed with slaves. The Itabi- . 
hand, were always decreasing in number, destroyed as they were by poverty. 
and military service. Even when time* of peace came, they were doomed to comp 
inactivity, because the rich were in possession of the soil, and used slaves tastai 
free men in the tilling of it." (Appian 1 Civil Wars, I. 7.) This passage refers ! to 
'time before the tinman rogations. Military service, which hammed tan g** 
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usurpation of the common lands and the revolution in agricul- 
ture accompanying this, told so acutely on the agricultural 
labourers that, even according to Eden, between 1765 and 
1780, their wages began to fall below the minimum, and to be 
supplemented by official poor-law relief. Their wages, he 
says, “were not more than enough for the absolute necessaries 
of life.” 

Let us hear for a moment a defender of enclosures and an 
opponent of Dr. Price. “ Nor is it a consequence that there 
must be depopulation, because men are not seen wasting their 
labour in the open field .... If, by converting the little 
farmers into a body of men who must work for others, more 
labour is produced, it is an advantage which the nation ” (to 
which, of course, the “converted” ones do not belong) “should 
wish for .... the produce being greater when their joint 
labours are employed on one farm, there will be a surplus for 
manufactures, and by this means manufactures, one of the 
mines of the nation, will increase, in proportion to the quantity 
of corn produced." 1 

The stoical peace of mind with which the political economist 
regards the most shameless violation of the “ sacred rights of 
property ” and the grossest acts of violence to persons, as soon 
as they are necessary to lay the foundations of the captialistic 
mode of production, is shown by Sir F, M. Eden, philanthro- 
pist and tory, to boot. The whole series of thefts, outrages, and 
popular misery, that accompanied the forcible expropriation of 
the people, from the last third of the 15th to the end of the 
1 8th century, lead him merely to the comfortable conclusion: 

' The due proportion between arable land and pasture had to 
be established. During the whole of the 1 4th and the greater 
part of the 15th century, there was one acre of pasture to :, 

the of ,1* Roman plebeian*, nra* abo the thief menu by »V,Kh, •»» in » 
•wtmf-houw, Charlemagne brought about the traniformation of free German 
Tenant* into *rfi and bond) men. 

1 An Inquiry into the Connection between the JVweet Price* of Pronueos S e, p. 
'**» I19. To the like efeet, bat with »n opposite tendency “ Wartirj-mrn are 
«lr!*ea from their cottage* and forced into the tovn* to trek fjr employment i but 
then a larger *urpl j* ia obtained, and the* capital u augmented." (The (Veil* of the 
Nation, and rd. London, a >4 j, p. 14-) 
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3, and even 4 of arable land. About the middle of the ifit! 
century" the proportion was changed to 2 acres of pasture to 2 
Jafcr on, of 2 acres of pasture to one of arable, until at fast thi 
just proportion of 3 acres of pasture to one of arable land wa: 
attained.” 

In the 19th century, the very memory of the connexion 
between the agricultural labourer and the communal property 
had, of course, vanished. To say nothing of more recent times, 
have the agricultural population received a farthing of com- 
pensation for the 3,5 it, 770 acres of common land which be- 
tween 1801 and 1831 were stolen from them and by parlia- 
mentary devices presented to the landlords by the landlords? 

The last process of wholesale expropriation of the agricul- 
tural population from the soil is, finally, the so-called clearing 
of estates, i.t., the sweeping men off them. All the English 
methods hitherto considered culminated in “ clearing." As 
we saw in the picture of modem conditions given in a former 
chapter, where there are no more independent peasants to get 
rid of, the “ clearing ” of cottages begins; so that the agricul- 
tural labourers do not find on the soil cultivated by them even 
the spot necessary for their own housing. But what " clearing 
of estates ” really and properly signifies , we learn only in the 
promised land of modern romance, the Highlands of Scotland. 
There the process is distinguished by its systematic character, 
by the magnitude of the scale on which it is carried out at one 
blow (in Ireland landlords have gone to the length of sweeping 
away several villages at once; in Scotland areas as large a* 
German principalities are dealt with), finally by the peculiar 
form of property, under which the embezzled lands were 
held . _ 

The Highland Celts were organised in dans, each of wnio 1 
was the owner of the land on which it was settled. The 
representative of the dan, its chief or “ great man," was on f , 
the titular owner of this property, just as the Queen of Englano ; 
is the titular owner of all the national soil. When the E nghs • 

government succeeded in suppressing the intestine tvars 0 
these “ great men,” and their .constant incursions into tW ; 
Lowland plains, the chiefs of the clans by no means gave up 
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their time-honoured trade as robbers; they only changed its 
form. On their own authority they transformed their nominal 
right into a right of private property, and as this brought 
them into collision with their clansmen, resolved to drive them 
out by open force. 11 A king of England might as well claim 
to drive his subjects into the sea,” says Professor Newman. 1 
This revolution, which began in Scotland after the last rising 
of the followers of the Pretender, can be followed through its 
first phases in the writings of Sir James Steuart 1 and James 
Anderson j In the 18th century the hunted-out Gaels were 
forbidden to emigrate from the country, with a view to 
driving them by force to Glasgow and other manufacturing 
towns.* As an example of the methods obtaining in the 19th 
century, the “ clearing ” made by the Duchess of Sutherland 

* L e, p. ijt. 

* Steuart ways : " If you compare the itnt of Ox* land* " (he erroneously include* 
in this economic category the tribute of the taakrnen to the clan-chief) " with the 
extent, it appear* very imall. If you compare it with the number* fed upon the farm, 

■will find that an eitate in the Highland* maintain*, perhaps, ten time* a* many 
people ai another of the *ame value in a good and fertile province." (1. c, vol. i, 
th xvi., p. ,04) 

1 Jame* Anderson* Oh*erration» on the mean* of exciting a spirit of National 
Industry, 4 c. Edinburgh, 1777. 

« In 1I60 the people expropriated by force were exported to Canada under false 
pretences. • Some fled to the mountain* and neighbouring island* They were followed 
by the police, came to blow* with them and escaped. 

* “ In the Highlands of Scotland," aayi Buchanan, the commentator on Adam 
Smith, 1S14, “the ancient state of property is daily subverted . . Tbe landlord, 
without regard to the hereditary tenant (a category u*rd in error here), cow offer* 
hi* land to the highest bidder, who, if be is an improver, instantly adopts a new 
system of cultivation. The land, formerly overspread with small tenants or labourers, 
was peopled in proportion to its produce, but under tbe new lyitem of improved 
cultivation and increased rents, tbe largest possible produce is obtained at the least 
possible expense: and the useless bands being, with this view, removed, the popula- 
tion a reduced, net to what the land will maintain, but to whu it will employ. The 
dupoweurd tenants either seek a lubtistenee in the neighbouring towns," 4 c. (Darld 
Buchanan : Observation* on, 4 c., A. Smith a Wealth of Nations. Edinburgh, it 14, 
to!. IV, p. 144.) •• The Scotch grandee* dupowereed families a* they wrould grub op 
voppice-wood, add they treated villages and their people as Indians haraned with 
vtld Vent* do, in their vengeance, a jungle with tigere .... Man is bartered for a 

or a_ caress of mutton, nsy, held cheaper Why, bow moth srorse » is than 

the intention of the Moguls, who, when they bad broken into the cor hern province* 

, China, pro pored in council to exterminate the inhabitant, and convert the land 
into pasture. This proposal many Highland proprietor* bare effected in their own 
country against their own countrymen.” (George r_i»or 1 An inquiry eoacercirg (he 
population of nations, loud, lilt, pp. »j. tti.) 
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will suffice here. This person, well instructed in economy, 
resolved, on entering upon her government, to effect a radical 
cure, and to turn the whole country’, whose population had 
already been, by earlier processes of the like kind, reduced to 
15,000, into a sheep-walk. From 18 14 to 1820 these 15,000 
inhabitants, about 3000 families, were systematically hunted 
and rooted out. All their villages were destroyed and burnt, 
all their fields turned into pasturage. British soldiers en- 
forced this eviction, and came to blows with the inhabi- 
tants. One old woman was burnt to death in the flames of 
the hut, which she refused to leave. Thus this fine lady 
appropriated 794,000 acres of land that had from time im- 
memorial belonged to the clan. She assigned to the expelled 
inhabitants about 6000 acres on the sea-shore — 2 acre9 per 
family. The 6000 acres had until this time lain waste, and 
brought in no income to their owners. The Duchess, in the 
nobility of her heart, actually went so far as to let these at an 
average rent of 2s. fid. per acre to the clansmen, who for 
centuries had shed their blood for her family. The whole o( 
the stolen clan-land she divided into 29 great sheep farms, each 
inhabited by a single family, for the most part importer 
English farm -servants. In the year 1835 the 15,000 Gael* 
were already replaced by 131,000 sheep. The remnant of the 
aborigines flung on the sea-shore, trial to live by catching fish. 
They became amphibious and lived, as an English author 
says, half on land and half on water, and withal only half of* 
both.* , 

But the brave Gaels must expiate yet more bitterly their 
idolatry', romantic and of the mountains, for the " great men 
of the clan. The smell of their fish rose to the noses of the 
great men. They scented some profit in it, and let the »ea- 

» Wtws tite p n mo t Dartei* of SitkerL.fi tnttruined Mj». Feetker tw**i *8 ffc-*** 
tf - VneL T«n‘, C*Ut.“ * pai wgtufser.ee in l/W 1 m, til »h <>» **' . 

Ijr tie Or»!~, Ujie» <J the Atrencia tepulls — « tjmpfkj the prvL O'h t-'t ‘ 

trr nr I »te, m »*i«h r *ery “tekie **< " 

tun tr« (jf the ^,n-e»wf— I j»»« ia t V ’ ?•»» V ul T ” '*'* l 1 ' 1 ' * 
lie: SteUrhrxi C,ra. (Zf ara-i-rS in f<rt tj (Vtt it TU *.'»»« T 

ilf j, f. , 5 , ) M* »»» srpnr.-Jj fc> > 1em,h **9yt?rt, »s / * *■* ' 
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shore to the great fishmongers of London. For the second 
time the Gaels were hunted out.* 

But, finally, part of the sheep-walks are turned into deer 
preserves. Every one knows that there are no real forests 
in England. The deer in the parks of the great are demurely 
domestic cattle, fat as London aldermen. Scotland is there- 
fore the last refuge of the “ noble passion.” “ In the High- 
lands,” says Somers in 1848, “ new forests are springing up 
like mushrooms. Here, on one side of Gaick, you have the 
new forest of Glenfeshie; and there on the other you have the 
new forest of Ardverikie. In the same line you have the 
Black Mount, an immense waste also recently erected. From 
east to west — from the neighbourhood of Aberdeen to the 
crags of Oban — you have now a continuous line of forests; 
while in other parts of the Highlands there are the new forests 
of Loch Archaig, Glengarry, Glenmoriston, See. Sheep were 
introduced into glens which had been the seats of communities 
of small farmers; and the latter were driven to seek sub- 
sistence on coarser and more sterile tracks of soil. Now deer 
are supplanting sheep; and these are once more dispossessing 
the small tenants, who will necessarily be driven down upon 
still coarser land and to more grinding penury. Deer forests 1 
and the people cannot co-exist. One or other of the two must 
yield. Let the forests be increased in number and extent 
during the next quarter of a century, as they have been in the 
last, and the Gaels will perish from their native soil . . , This 
movement among the Highland proprietors is with some a 
matter of ambition . . . with some love of sport. . . . while 
others, of a more practical cast, follow the trade in deer 
with an eye solely to profit. For it is a fact, that a mountain 
range laid out in forest is, in many cases, more profitable to 
the proprietor than when let as a sheep walk. . . , The 

' Interesting details on tbis fish trade wiD be found in Mr David Urqobart't 
Portfolio, new series — Nassau W. Senior, in bis posthumous work, already quoted, 
turns " tbs proceedings in Sutherlaodslure one of tbe most benebcent clearings race 
the memory 0 f man." (L c.) 

* The deer-forests of Scotland contain not » tingle tree Tbe sheep are driven from, 
,a “ 'hen the deer driven to, the naked hills, and then it ts called a deer forest. Not 
even Umber-planting and real forest culture. 
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huntsman who wants a deer-forest limits his offers bynooth 
calculation than the extent of his purse. . . , Sufferin; 
have been inflicted in the Highlands scarcely less severe tha 
those occasioned by the policy of the Norman kings. De< 
have received extended ranges, while men have been huntc 
within a narrower and still narrower circle. ... On 
after one the liberties of the people have been cloven dowt 
. . . And the oppressions are daily on the increase. . . 
The clearance and dispersion of the people is pursued by tfi> 
proprietors as a settled principle, as an agricultural necessity 
just as trees and brushwood are cleared from the wastes o, 
America or Australia; and the operation goes on in a quiet, 
business-like way, &c."« 


• Robert Somen • Letters from the Highlands : or the Famine of 1847. London 
1848, pp. u-iS passim. These letters originally appeared in the “ Tiroes." The Eng- 
lish economists of course explained the famine of the Gaels in 1*47. by their over- 
population. At all events, they “were pressing on their food -supply.” J 1 * 
“ clearing of estates,*' or as it is called in Germany " Bauemlegen," occurred >0 
Germany especially after the jo years' war, and led to peasant-revolts as late as 179* 
in Kursachsen. It obtained especially in East Germany, In most of the Pnmun 
provinces, Frederick II. for the first time secured right of property for the peasants. 
After the conquest of Silesia he forced the landlords to rebuild the huts, barns, *te* 
and to provide the peasants with cattle and implements. He wanted soldiers for bn 
army and tax-payers for his treasury. For the rest, the pleasant life that the pea- 
nut led under Frederick'* *y*tem of finance and bodgr-podjr rule of despotism, 
bureaucracy and feudalism, may be seen from the following Quotation from his 
mirer, Mirabeau : “ Le iin fait done une des grandos riehesses ou cultivate^ dan* le 
Nord de l'AUemagne. Malheureusement pour I'espfce bumaine, ce n'est qq ' uoc 
source contre k misire et non un moyen de birn-etre Les impfits directs, In corvert 


Jus servitude* de tout genre, icraxnt le cuhirateur tllemind, q ui paie eocorv 
impfits indirects dans tout ce qu'il achfte. . . . et pour eomble de ruine, u » <**P 
vendre ses productions oh et cotmne il le veutj il n’ose pas acheter ce dont d a bn 0 
auv niarchandi qui pourraient le lui Jivrer au meilleur prix. Toutes ces cauws 
ruinent insensiblement, et il se trouveraii hors dVtat de payer In impfits ditvct' 
JVcWancc suns la filerie f cite lui otfre une mtource, en occupant ut'drmenx u ' 
ses enfants, les servants, ses valets, et lui-mimej mais quelle pfinible »i , 
aidife de ce seconrs. En iit, iLtraraille cororoe un forest au kbouragt et a U rMi 
3 se couche i 9 heures el se live 1 deux, pour tufiire aux tratauxj en hiver U 
rf oarer ses foren par un plus grand repos » Diais U manque ra de grains pour le P 
et lea semarlles, s’tl se dffjie de* denrft 1 qu'il faudriit render pour part! In imp- 
11 faut done filer pour supplier 4 ct vide. . . . il faut y apporter la plus 4 
Xsslduitf. Auoi le paysan se eouche-t-ll en hirer k minuit. une heure, ft ** * . 
cinq ou six 1 Ou bicn U se couche 1 neuf, et se live 4 deux, et ttk tous Its jours de 
lie si ce n’est le dimanche. Ces esefs de veille et de travail went la nature hun»a*“ 
et de 14 rtent qu" hammer et femme* rieiUinrat teaucoup plfitfit dam les camps, 
que dans les ville*. (Mtraleau, I. e. «. III., pp. ata sqq ) . 

Note to the second edition In April s»«6, IS years after the publication of the * 
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The spoliation of the church’s property, the fraudulent alien- 
ation of the State domains, the robbery of the common lands, 
the usurpation of feudal and clan property, and its transforma- 
tion into modern private property under circumstances of reck- 
less terrorism, were just so many idyllic methods of primitive 
accumulation. They conquered the field for capitalistic agri- 
culture, made the soil part and parcel of capital, and created for 
the town industries the necessary supply of a '* free ” and out- 
lawed proletariat. 


of Rolwst Somtrs quoted above, Professor Leone Lrvi gave a lecture before the Society 
of Am on the transformation of sheep walk* into deer-forest, m which he depicts 
the id fa nee in the devastation of the Scottish Highlands He says, with other things 
“ Depopulation and transformation into sheep-walks were the most convenient means 
for getting an income without expenditure A deer forest in place of a sheep- 
walk was a common change tn the Highlands The landowners turned out the sheep 
as they once turned out the men from their estates, and welcomed the new tenants 
—the wild beasts and the feathered birds. . One can walk from the Ear) of 
Dalhousie'i estates in Forfarshire to John o’ Groats, without rver leaving forest land. 
... In many of these woods the fox, the wild rat, the marten, the polecat, the 
wea*| and the Alpine hare are commons whilst the rabbit, the squirrel and the tat 
hare lately made (heir way into the country. Immense tracts of land, much of 
which a described in the statistical account of Scotland as having a pasturage in 
richness and extent of very superior description, are thus shut out from all cultiva- 
tion and improvement, and are solely devoted so the sport of a few persons for a very 
brief period of the year.” Tif London Economist of June s, 1866, says, "Amongst 
the itemi of news is a Scotch paper of last week, we lead . ' One of the finest 

sheep farms ra Sutherlandshire, for which a sent of £r,aoo a year was recently oBered, 
on the expiry of the existing lease this year, is to be converted into a deer forest ‘ 
Here we see the modern instincts of feudalism. . . . operating pretty much as they 
did when the Norman Conqueror. . . destroyed 36 villages to create the New 
Forest. ... Two millions of acres. . . totally laid wastr, embracing within their 
area some of the most fertile lands of Scotland. The natural grass of Glen Tilt was 
among the most nutritive in the county of Perth The deet forest of Ben Aulder 
was by far the best gracing ground id the wide district of Badenocbt a pan of 
Ihe Black Mount forest was the best pasture for black-faced sheep in Scotland. 
Some idea of the ground laid waste for purely sporting purposes in Scotland may be 
«wmed from the fact that it embraced an area larger than the whole county of Perth. 
The resources of the forest of Ben Anlder might give aome idea of the loss sustained 
from the forced desolations. The ground would pasture 15,000 sheep, and u it was 
not more than one-thirtieth part of the old forest ground in Scotland. ... it might 
. . . AD that forest land is a* totally unproductive. . . It might thua as well 
•1 ^* en ,u ' 3mtr f>'d under the waters of the German Ocean. . . Such extemporized 
wildernesses or deserts ought to be put dosvn by the decided interference of the 
Legislature.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII 1 


BLOODY LEGISLATION AGAINST THE EXPRO 
PRIATED, FROM THE END OF THE 15TB 
CENTURY. FORCING DOWN OF WAGES Bf 
ACTS OF PARLIAMENT 


The proletariat created by the breaking up of the bands cl 
feudal retainers and by the forcible expropriation of the people 
from the soil, this “ free ” proletariat could not possibly be 
absorbed by the nascent manufactures as fast as it was thro*“ 
upon the world. On the other hand, these men, suddenly 
dragged from their wonted mode of life, could not as su en / 
adapt themselves to the discipline of their new con bon. 
They were turned en mane into beggars, robbers, 
bonds, partly from inclination, in most cases from stress 0 
cumstances. Hence at the end of the 15th and during 
whole of the 1 6th century, throughout Western Europ 
bloody legislation against vagabondage. The fathers 10 
present working-class were chastised for their enforce 
formation into vagabonds and paupers. Le g? s,a !| . ded 
them as " voluntary ” criminals, and assumed that it . 
on their own goodwill to go on working under the old co 

tions that no longer existed. 

In England this legislation began under Henry • 

Henry 8 VIII. .53°: B'S8» rs °[ d a " d u . mbl ? i™ tanl im- 
a beggar’s licence. On (he other hand, wh ‘PP'"f. ,1; 
prisonment for sturdy vagabonds. They are to ^ 

art-tail and whipped until the blood streams ft 
then to swear an oath to go back to thetr b, thpla« or^ 
where they have lived the last three years and to put yI|| 
selves to labour." What grtm irony! In 2 J ^ nt „ 
the former statute is repeated, but stren^hened «. 
clauses. For the second arrest for vapbondage the w PP 
is to be repeated and half the ear sherd oft ■»?**' 
relapse the offender is to be erecuted as a hardened 

and enemy of the common weal. ,. - , f4 7, 

Edward Vl.t A statute of the first year of his reig J 
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ordains that if anyone refuses to work, he shall be condemned 
as a slave to the person who has denounced him as an idler. 
The master shall feed his slave on bread and water, weak broth 
and such refuse meat as he thinks fit. He has the right to 
force him to do any work, no matter how disgusting, with whip 
tnd chains. If the slave is absent a fortnight, he is condemned 
.0 slavery for life and is to be branded on forehead or back 
vith the letter S;if he runs away thrice, he is to be executed 
is a felon. The master can sell him, bequeath him, let him out 
m hire as a slave, just as any other personal chattel or cattle, 
f the slaves attempt anything against the masters, they are 
Iso to be executed. Justices of the peace, on information, are 
o hunt the rascals down. If it happens that a vagabond has 
ten idling about for three days, he is to be taken to his birth- 
lace, branded with a redhot iron with the letter V on the 
reast and be set to work, in chains, in the streets or at some 
ther labour. If the vagabond gives a false birthplace, he is 
icn to become the slave for life of this place, of its inhabitants, 
r its corporation, and to be branded with an S. All persons 
ave the right to take away the children of the vagabonds 
id to keep them as apprentices, the young men until the 14th 
ar, the girls until the loth. If they run away, they are to 
-come up to this age the slaves of their masters, who can put 
•tm. in irons, whip them, &c., if they like. Every master may 
it an iron ring round the neck, arms or legs of his slave, by 
hich to know him move easily and to be more certain of him. 1 
he last part of this statute provides, that certain poor people 
ay be employed by a place or by persons, who ate willing to 
ve them food and drink and to find them work. This kind 
parish-slaves was kept up in England until far into the 1 9th 
ntury under the name of “ roundsmen.” 

Elizabeth, 1 572 : Unlicensed beggars above 1 4 years of age 
■ to be severely flogged and branded on the left ear unless 
*ie one will take them into service for two years; in case of a 

The author of the Essay on Trade, etc , 1770, jays, “ In the reign of Edward VI 
* d the English seem to have ret, w good earnest, ahoot encouraging manufactures 
employing the poor. This *e learn from a remarkable statute which runs thus! 
>ai all vagrants shall be branded, Ac." “ L c, p. j 
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repetition of the offence, if they are over 1 8, they are to f ‘ 
executed, unless some one will take them into service for tv 
years; but for the third offence they are to be executed n'itho: 
mercy as felons. Similar statutes: 18 Elizabeth, c. 13, an 
another of 1 597. 1 

James I : Any one wandering about and begging is declare 
a rogue and a vagabond. Justices of the peace in petty session 
are authorised to have them publicly whipped and for the firt 
offence to imprison them for 6 months, for the second for : 
years. Whilst in prison they are to be whipped as much am 
as often as the justices of the peace think fit . . . Incorrigible 
and dangerous rogues arc to be branded with an R on the lefi 
shoulder and set to hard labour, and if they are caught bcgginj! 
again, fo be executed without mercy. These statutes, legal!/ 
binding until the beginning of the 1 8th century, were only 
repealed by 12 Ann, c. 23. 

1 Thoma* More aaya in hu Utopia : “ Therefore that on covetoin md wiaatfabh 
cormirttinto and rerj pUgc of hi a lutire toniny miyt ctunpatse *hr>o>t ami &«*"* 
many thnuund akera or grounde met I her Within one pale or hedge, lh# hurhiniln* 1 ' 
be thruat owtr of their owne, or «la either bjr coneynt and friuilo, or by rfc Jrnt oy 

r uion they be put bray dr* tt, or by wrong* and tnturiee the) lie to weriml that tUf 
comfelW 10 aril all: by one met net, (her fore, or by other, eiibrr by hooka <* 
crook* they Bluet* ftemlr* deparre ixyr, poor*. arlye, wretched antilra, incite tromert. 
huabaoda, tnuce, fathrrfctw children, wulowre, wofull mother* with ihof J' 1 '"®* 
fcabca, and their whofc bouarfto&j trail m tubtUnct. and murk# In numhre, it * Jt ’ 
bandryc re^nireih many bamlri. Awiyn thri trudg*. I auy, owe of their knowr" 
•rrustomrd boom, fyaJyoge no place U» re»»e in. All their bout hoi. I* atulfe, ** ' 
ia eery lir> woorih^ though* it might w«II abide the atloi yrt brryng* *«'" 
throat* Owta, li*y be fyoafrayned to aril It for * thing of nought. A"'! * h,n . 1 1 
bate wandered afcrod* tyli that b* aprr.i, wha( fan they Ihrn ch d>* but rrealr, * fl ■ ' 
feiaUy pardy be Landed, or ala gu about b eggyng. And y»t then ala n they U *“** 
priero aa eigahouadea, ten in (her goat* ute and work* n--f i ebaitiw tn»o m 1 
• work* though their Bcoer au wdjyogly prvfie tbrrnatlur* therm " (>f tht* f ^ 
i jfiLro ei wtuam Tbooui M a* uyt liar the/ wer» farrttl m “ }*■'** t"‘ l ,a 

frtrj ditto writ put to dcaib,” in the re.go of Ibnry VIM (II /I’mehed, *'*' r 
tuna of England, W. i.p ill) la EJoahcth'i lime, “ aoeuea were u eW'l up ^ 
and that trow w aa ».* »« year C'etmaanwiy whe/t.n threw or four hundred »"* ^ 
deiixmJ and caira up be in* gti/wtw" (t'rype'i An'-t’i of Uf 
«pd Exa.iue.'smrcc <V and O' her VarvxM r*e«rerrv-e* in »** f *' w * »' * * 

Und «ar>,0{ Vuc*a LL/a'-cila Happe ni , i ;i (. % d 1 1 ' 

fca ti_» wia* Strrjw. ox ieor^rw'.r.ac, ul ue.» year, ft pe/ww-a were aw' '• , 

ber* b»rtc 10 tt* ta-'a^ ]T * vp;je-i, arid l»| CaWH a t'w »| * 
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Similar laws in France, where by the middle of the 17th 
century a kingdom of vagabonds (truands) was established 
in Paris. Even at the beginning of Louis XVI.’s reign (Ordi- 
nance of July 13th, 1777) every man in good health from 16' 
to 60 years of age, if without means of subsistence and not 
practising a trade, is to be sent to the galleys. Of the same 
nature are the statute of Charles V. for the Netherlands 
(October, 1537), the first edict of the States and Towns of 
Holland (March 10, 1614), the “Plakaat" of the United 
Provinces (June afi, 1649), &c. 

Thus were the agricultural people, first forcibly expropriated 
from the soil, driven from their homes, turned into vagabonds, 
and then whipped, branded, tortured by laws grotesquely 
terrible, into the discipline necessary for the wage system. 

It is not enough that the conditions of labour are concen- 
trated in a mass, in the shape of capital, at the one pole of 
society, while at the other are grouped masses of men, who 
have nothing to sell but their labour-power. Neither is it 
enough that they are compelled to sell it voluntarily. The 
advance of capitalist production developes a working-class, 
which by education, tradition, habit, looks upon the conditions 
of that mode of production as self-evident laws of nature. The 
organisation of the capitalist process of production, once fully 
developed, breaks down all resistance. The constant genera- 
tion of a relative surplus-population keeps the law of supply and 
demand of labour, and therefore keeps wages, in a rut that 
corresponds with the wants of capital. The dull compulsion 
of economic relations completes the subjection of the labourer 
to the capitalist. Direct force, outside economic conditions, is 
of course still used, but only exceptionally. In the ordinary 
run of things, the labourer can be left to the " natural laws of 
production," i.e., to his dependence on capital, a dependence 
springing from, and guaranteed in perpetuity by, the conditions 
of production themselves. It is otherwise during the historic 
genesis of capitalist production. The bourgeoisie, at its rise, 
wants and uses the power of the state to “ regulate ” wages, i.e., 
to force them within the limits suitable for surplus-value 
malting, to lengthen the working-day and to keep the labourer 
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himself in the norma! degree of dependence. This is an essen- 
tia! dement of the so-called primitive accumulation, 

T he class of wage-fabourers, which arose in the latter half of 
the 14th century, formed .then and in the following century 
only a very small part of the population, well protected in its 
position by the independent peasant proprietary in the country 
and the guild-organisation in the town. In country and town 
master and workmen stood close together socially. The subor- 
dination of labour to capital was only formal — i.e., the mode 
of production itself had as yet no specific capitalistic 
character. Variable capital preponderated greatly over con- 
stant. The demand for wage-labour grew, therefore, rapidly 
with every accumulation of capital, whilst the supply of wage- 
labour followed but slowly. A large part of the national pro- 
duct, changed later into a fund of capitalist accumulation, the” 
still entered into the consumption fund of the labourer. 

Legislation on wage-labour, (from the first, aimed at the ex- 
ploitation of the labourer and, as it advanced, always equally 
hostile to him), 1 is started in England by the Statute of 
Labourers, of Edward III., 1349. The ordinance of 1 35° ,n 
France, issued in the name of King John, corresponds with it- 
English and French legislation run parallel and are identical 
in purport. So far as the labour-statutes aim at compulsory 
extension of the working-day, I do not return to them, as this 
point was treated earlier (Chap. X., Section 5). 

The Statute of Labourers was passed at the urgent instance 
of the House of Commons. A Tory says naively: “ Formerly 
the poor demanded such high wages as to threaten industry 
and wealth. Next, their wages are so low as to threaten in- 
dustry and wealth equally and perhaps more, but in another 
way. ,,J A tariff of wages was fixed by law for town and country, 
for piece-work and day-work. The agricultural labourers were > 
to hire themselves out by the year, the town ones " in open 


' “Whenever the legiilature attempts to regulate the difference, beutwn w" , 
and their workmen, it, counsellor, are always the roaster*,” «ay« A. Smith. 1- 
d» Jois, e’e,t la proprWtf," say, linguet. , , 

» “ Sophism, of Fire Trade.” By a Barmter. Lend-, itjc, p. ?)• lk ft. 
maliciously i “We were ready enoogh to interfere for the employer, eao no » 
now be done for the employed I “ 
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market.” It was forbidden, under pain of imprisonment, to pay 
higher wages than those fixed by the statute, but the taking of 
higher wages was more severely punished than the giving 
them. [So also in Sections 18 and 19 of the Statute of 
Apprentices of Elizabeth, ten days’ imprisonment is decreed 
for him that pays the higher wages, but twenty-one days for 
him that receives them.] A. statute of 1360 increased the 
penalties and authorised the roasters to extort labour at the 
legal rate of wages by corporal punishment. All combinations, 
contracts, oaths, &c., by which masons and carpenters recipro- 
cally bound themselves, were declared null and void. Coalition 
of the labourers is treated as a heinous crime from the 14th 
century to 1825, the year of the repeal of the laws against 
Trades’ Unions. The spirit of the Statute of Labourers of 
1349 and of its offshoots, comes out clearly in the fact, that 
indeed a maximum of wages is dictated by the State, but on no 
account,® minimum. 

In the 1 6th century, the condition of the labourers had, as 
we know, become much worse. The money wage rose, but not 
in proportion to the depreciation of money and the correspond- 
ing rise in the prices of commodities. Wages, therefore, in 
•cality fell. Nevertheless, the laws for keeping them down 
emained in force, together with the ear-clipping and branding 
>f those “whom no one was willing to take into service.” By 
he Statute of Apprentices 5 Elizabeth, c. 3, the justices of the 
;eace were empowered to fix certain wages and to modify them 
iccording to the time of the year and the price of commodities. 
James 1. extended these regulations of labour also to weavers, 
spinners, and all possible categories of workers. 1 George II. 

' From a clause of Statute a James I., c. 6 , we ace that certain cloth-maker, took 
upon themselves to dictate, in their capacity of jtjntce* of the peace, the official tariff 

Wage* in their own shops. In Germany, especially after the Thirty Veara" 
War, statutes foe keeping down wages were general. ‘ The want of rertants and 
labourer, was very troublesome to the landed proprietors to the depopulated district*. 
All rillager* were forbiddeo to let room* to single oteo and wooteo j all the latter 
*** » be reported to the authorities and cart into prison if they were unwilling to 
««inie !e reams, even if they were employed at any other work, such as sowing seeds 
<« the peasants at a daily wage, or eveo buying and selling corn (imperial pn- 
nlege* and sanction* for Silesia, I, *j.) For * whole ceotury in the decrees of the 
s* 0 *!! German potentates a bitter cry goes up again and again about the wicked and 
impertinent rabble that wiH not reconcile itself to tt* hard lot. will not be content 
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extended laws against coalitions of labourers to manufac 
tures. In the manufacturing period par excellence, the capi 
talist mode of production had become sufficiently strong t( 
render legal regulation of wages as impracticable as it was un 
necessary; but the ruling classes were unwilling in case of neces- 
sity to be without the weapons of the old arsenal. Still, 8 Georg< 
II. forbade a higher day’s wage than 2s. jid. for journeymen 
tailors in and around London, except in cases of general 
mourning; still, 13 George III., c. 68, gave the regulation of 
the wages of silk-weavers to the justices of the peace; still, 
in 1 706, it required two judgments of the higher courts to de- 
cide, whether the mandates of justices of the peace as to wages 
held good also for non-agricultural labourers; still, in 1 799 > an 
act of Parliament ordered that the wages of the Scotch miners 
should continue to be regulated by a statute of Elizabeth an 
two Scotch acts of 1661 and 1671. How completely in the 
meantime circumstances had changed, is proved by an occur- 
rence unheard-of before in the English Lower House. In that 
place, where for more than 400 years laws had been made or 
the maximum, beyond which wages absolutely must not rise, 
Whitbread in 1796 proposed a legal minimum wage for agn 
cultural labourers. Pitt opposed this, but confessed that the 
*' condition of the poor was cruel." Finally, in 1813, the Ia^ 
for the regulation of wages were repealed. They were an 
absurd anomaly, since the capitalist regulated his hetoty 7 
his private legislation, and could by the poor-rates ma 'e up 
the wage of the agricultural labourer to the indispensa 
minimum. The provisions of the labour statutes as to con 
tracts between master and workman, as to giving notice an 
the like, which only allow of a civil action against the contra 
breaking master, but on the contrary permit a crimma^ 1 a ^‘ ) 
against the contract-breaking workman, are to this hour (1 111 
in full force. The barbarous laws against Trades’ Unions ten 


with the legal wage | the indiridual landed propricton are forbidden “> ^7 ? 


a week, whilst two in our century, i 

it only three time* a year. Further, wage* after it 
following century “ fG. Freitag.J 
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1825 before the threatening bearing of the proletariat. Despite 
this, they fell only in part. Certain beautiful fragments of 
the old statute vanished only in 1 8 59. Finally, the act of Par- 
liament of June 29, 1871, made a pretence of removing the last 
traces of this class of legislation by legal recognition of Trades 
Unions. But an act of Parliament of the same date (an act 
to amend the criminal law relating to violence, threats, and 
molestation), re-established, in point of fact, the former state of 
things in a new shape. By this Parliamentary escamotage the 
means which the labourers could use in a strike or lock-out 
were withdrawn from the laws common to all citizens, and 
placed under -exceptional penal legislation, the interpretation 
if which fell to the masters themselves in their capacity as 
justices of the peace. Two years earlier, the same House of 
Commons and the same Mr. Gladstone in the well-known 
straightforward fashion brought in a bill for the abolition of 
all exceptional penal legislation against the working-class. But 
this was never allowed to go beyond the second reading, and 
the matter was thus protracted until at last the “great Liberal 
party,” by an alliance with the Tories, found courage to turn 
against the very proletariat that had carried it into power. 
Not content with this treachery, the “ great Liberal party ” 
allowed the English judges, ever complaisant in the service of 
the ruling classes, to dig up again the earlier laws against 
“ conspiracy,” and to apply them to coalitions of labourers. 
Wc see that only against its will and under the pressure of the 
masses did the English Parliament give up the laws against 
Strikes and Trades’ Unions, after it had itself, for 500 years, 
held, with shameless egoism, the position of a permanent 
Trades’ Union of the capitalists against the labourers. 

During the very first storms of the revolution, the French 
bourgeoisie dared to take away from the workers the right of 
association but just acquired. By a decree of June 14, 1791, 
they declared all coalition of the workers as “an attempt against 
liberty and the declaration of the rights of man," punishable by 
a fine of 500 livres, together with deprivation of the rights of an 
active citizen for one year. 1 This law which, by means of State 

1 Article 1 o) this law run*: “L' aniintissement de touts espies <3e corporation* 
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compulsion, confined the struggle between capital and laboti 
within limits comfortable for capital, has outlived revolution; 
and changes of dynasties. Even the Reign of Terror left it un- 
touched. It was but quite recently struck out of the Penal Code. 
Nothing is more characteristic than the pretext for this bour- 
geois coup d’dtat. “ Granting,” says Chapelier, the reporter 
of the Select Committee on this Jaw, “ that wages ought to be 
a little higher than they are, . . . that they ought to be high 
enough for him that receives them, to be free from that state of 
absolute dependence due to the want of the necessaries of lif^ 
and which is almost that of slavery,” yet the workers must not 
be allowed to come to any understanding about their own in- 
terests, nor to act in common and thereby lessen their “abso- 
lute dependence, which is almost that of slavery;” bemuse, 
forsooth, in doing this they injure " the freedom of tbar a- 
devant masters, the present entrepreneurs,” and because * 
coalition against the despotism of the quondam masters of the 
corporations is — guess what! — is a restoration of the corpora- 
tions abolished by the French constitution . 1 


CHAPTER XXIX 


GENESIS OF THE CAPITALIST FARMER 


Now that we have considered the forcible creation of a class o 
outlawed proletarians, the bloody discipline that turned theni 
into wage-labourers, the disgraceful action of the state wtue 
employed the police to accelerate the accumulation of &p tlt 


da mime <tat et profession ftant i'une 


s fondamentale* <fe I* « nJDI< 


frantaiic, il est difendo do la rftablir de fait sous quelque prftexte rt K»o» 
forme que ce toit." Article IV. declares, ibat if “des ritoyens attaches aul 
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iy increasing the degree of exploitation of labour, the ques- 
:ion remains: whence came the capitalists originally? For 
:he expropriation of the agricultural population creates, 
directly, none but great landed proprietors. As far, however, 
is concerns the genesis of the farmer, we can, so to say, put our 
hand on it, because it is a slow process evolving through many 
ten furies. The serfs, as well as the free small proprietors, held 
land under very different tenures, and were therefore 
emancipated under very different economic conditions. In 
England the first form of the farmer is the bailiff, himself a 
serf. His position is similar to that of the old Roman villicus, 
only in a more limited sphere of action. During the second 
half of the 14th century he is replaced by a farmer, whom the 
landlord provides with seed, cattle and implements. His con- 
dition is not very different from that of the peasant. Only he 
exploits more wage-labour. Soon he becomes a metayer, a 
half-farmer. He advances one part of the agricultural stock, 
the landlord the other. The two divide the total product in 


proportions determined by contract. This form quickly disap- 
pears in England, to give place to the farmer proper, who 
makes his own capital breed by employing wage-labourers, and 
pays a part of the surplus product, in money or in kind, to the 
landlord as rent. So long, during the 1 yth century, as the 
independent peasant and the farm-labourer working for himself 
as well as for wages, enriched themselves by their own labour, 
the circumstances of the farmer, and his field of production, 
were equally mediocre. The agricultural revolution which 
commenced in the last third of the 15th century, and continued 
during almost the whole of the t6th (excepting, however, its 
last decade), enriched him just as speedily as it impoverished 
the mass of the agricultural people. 1 

The usurpation of the common lands allowed him to aug- 
ment greatly his stock of cattle, almost without cost, whilst 
they yielded him a richer supply of manure for the tillage of 
the soil. To this, was added in the i6ch century, a very im- 

■ Hittijoa in W* 'Oompuon rf Eogtaad.’ »ys " Uihougt, pendvenwre 
fouie pounds of old km b ■ improved to to«rd '*>* ' nd f bl * < ertn » “ “ 

not tix or seven yeares rent being by |wn. 6ft *e or 1 hundred pounds, yet wu. 

fanner thiuke h:s gainst eerie small.” 
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cultural wage-labourers put on the strain more intensely, 1 be 
the field of production on which they worked for themselves 
became more and more contracted. With the setting free of: 
part of the agricultural population, therefore, their forma 
means of nourishment were also set free. They were co« 
transformed into material elements of variable capital. Tbs 
peasant, expropriated and cast adrift, must buy their value is 
the form of wages, from his new' master, the industrial capita- 
list. That which holds good of the means of subsistence holds 
with the raw materials of industry dependent upon home 
agriculture. They were transformed into an element of con- 
stant capital. Suppose, e.g., a part of the Westphalian peas- 
ants, who, at the time of Frederic II., all span flax, forcibly 
expropriated and hunted from the soil; and the other part that 
remained, turned into day-labourers of large farmers. . At the 
same time arise large establishments for flax-spinning aco 
weaving, in which the men “set free” now work for wages. The 
flax looks exactly as before. Not a fibre of it is changed, but* 
new social soul has popped into its body. It forms now a part 
of the constant capital of the master manufacturer. Former r 
divided among a number of small producers, who cultivated 
it themselves and with their families spun it in retail fashion, 
it is now concentrated in the hand of one capitalist, who sets 
others to spin and weave it for him. The extra labour expen 
ded in flax-spinning realised itself formerly in extra income to 
numerous peasant families, or maybe, in Frederic II. s tune, 
taxes pour le roi de Prusse. It realises itseU now in prone for 
a few capitalists. The spindles and looms, formerly scattc 
over the face of the country, are now crowded together in a e 
great labour-barracks, together with the labourers and the 
material. And spindles, looms, raw material, are now trans- 
formed, from means of independent existence for the spinoff 
and weavers, into means for commanding them and sucking ^ 
of them unpaid labour.* One does not perceive, when loo ' 
at the large manufactories and the large farms, that they p** 


• A ftv.v! .».h.V Sir /jsarr £in(i>T«n£&2ai«3 
.» ** ]e pettnetteai,” »aj» the dpi til lit, “ qoe rooi tya ITionneur <* 
condition que you* mi donnci le peii qni voui rote pour b peine q»* J* F* 0 
commander, (J.J. Ronwcau ; Disco ur> iur rEcoeonjie'Folitsque.) 
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originated from the throwing into one of many small centres of 
production, and have been built up by the expropriation of 
nany small independent producers. Nevertheless, the popular 
ntuition was not at fault. In the time of Mirabeau, the lion 
)f the Revolution, the great manufactories were still called 
manufactures r£unies, workshops thrown into one, as we speak 
)f fields thrown into one. Says Mirabeau: “ We are only pay- 
ng attention to the grand manufactories, in which hundreds of 
nen work under a director and which are commonly called 
nanujactures rlunies. Those where a very large number of 
abourers work, each separately and on his own account, are 
lardly considered; they are- placed at an infinite distance from 
he others. This is a great error, as the latter alone make a 
eally important object of national prosperity . . . The large 
workshop (manufacture r€unie) will enrich prodigiously one or 
wo entrepreneurs, but the labourers will only be journeymen, 
aid more or less, and will not have any share in the success of 
ie undertaking. In the discrete workshop (manufacture 
Sparse,) on the contrary, no one will become rich, but many 
ibourers will be comfortable; the saving and the industrious 
ill be able to amass a little capital, to put by a little for a 
irth of a child, for an illness, for themselves or their belongings, 
he number of saving and industrious labourers will increase, 
:cause they will see in good conduct, in activity, a means of 
sentially bettering their condition, and not of obtaining a 
nail rise of wages that can never be of any importance for the 
ture, and whose sole result is to place men in the position to 
't a little better, but only from day to day . . . The large 
arkshops, undertakings of certain private persons who pay 
bourers from day to day to work for their gain, may be able 
put these private individuals at their ease, but they will 
ver be an object worth the attention of governments. Dis- 
ete workshops, for the most part combined with cultivation 
small holdings, are the only free ones.”' The expropriation 
d eviction of a part of the agricultural population not 

Mirabeau, L e. t. Ill, pp. *0-109 passim. That Mirabeau consider* the *epar*te 
tkshop* more economic and productive than the “ combined." and tea in the latter 
artificial exotic* under government cultivation, u explained, by the position at 
t time of a great part of the continental manufacture*. 
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originated from the throwing into one of many small centres of 
production, and have been built up by the expropriation of 
nany small independent producers. Nevertheless, the popular 
ntuition was not at fault. In the time of Mirabeau, the lion 
nf the Revolution, the great manufactories were still called 
manufactures rdunies, workshops thrown into one, as we speak 
af fields thrown into one. Says Mirabeau : “ We are only pay- 
ing attention to the grand manufactories, in which hundreds of 
men work under a director and which arc commonly called 
manufactures reunies . Those where a very Urge number of 
labourers work, each separately and on his own account, are 
hardly considered; they are. placed at an infinite distance from 
the others. This is a great error, as the latter alone make a 
really important object of national prosperity . . . The Urge 
workshop (manufacture rdunie) will enrich prodigiously one or 
two entrepreneurs, but the labourers will only be journeymen, 
paid more or less, and will not have any share in the success of 
the undertaking. In the discrete workshop (manufacture 
sifparte,) on the contrary, no one will become rich, but many 
labourers will be comfortable; the saving and the industrious 
will be able to amass a little capital, to put by a little for a 
birth of a child, for an ill ness, for themselves or their belongings. 
The number of saving and industrious labourers will increase, 
because they will see in good conduct, in activity, a means of 
essentially bettering their condition, and not of obtaining a 
small rise of wages that can never be of any importance for the 
future, and whose sole result is to place men in the position to 
live a little better, but only from day to day . . . The large 
workshops, undertakings of certain private persons who pay 
labourers from day to day to work for their gain, may be able 
to put these private individuals at their ease, but they will 
nc ver be an object worth the attention of governments. Dis- 
ettte workshops, for the most part combined with cultivation 
of small holdings, are the only free ones.”' The expropriation 
*nd eviction of a part of the agricultural population not 

* tc.i HI, fj>. 2^-109 piiiia. Tlut Mjjhru foniiin (he tcptnie 

more economic »nd productive tii»n ike “ era in. tfce l»tw 

utificuj ckxici a niicr fonerament rultinuco. u tipUuri bj ti* portion »i 
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only set free for industrial capital, the labourers, their mean 
of subsistence, and material for labour; it also created the horn 
market. 

In fact, the events that transformed the small peasants int< 
wage-labourers, and their means of subsistence and of labow 
into material elements of capital, created, at the same time, j 
home-market for the latter. Formerly, the peasant family 
produced the means of subsistence and the raw materials, which 
they themselves, for the most part, consumed. These raw 
materials and means of subsistence have now become com- 
modities; the large farmer sells them, he finds his market in 
manufactures. Yarn, linen, coarse woollen stuffs — thing* 
whose raw materials had been within the reach of every 
peasant family, had been spun and woven by it for its own 
use — were now transformed into articles of manufacture, to 
which the country districts at once served for markets. The 
many scattered customers, whom stray artirans until row 
had found in the numerous small producers working w 
their own account, concentrate themselves now into one gr«f 
market provided for by industrial capital. 1 Thus, hand w 
hand with the expropriation of the self-supporting 
with their separation from their means of production, goes the 
destruction of rural domestic industry, the process of sepsrati on 
between manufacture and agriculture. And only the destrue* 
tion of rural domestic industry can give the internal market 
of a country that extension and consistence which the capifj 
mode of production requires. Still the manufacturing pen 01 -' 
properly so-called, does not succeed in carrying out this tr* n *' 
formation radically and completely. It will be remembers 
that manufacture, properly so-called, conquers but p irta-J 
the domain of national production, and always rests on t-e 
handicrafts of the town and the domestic industry of the r vrt ‘ 

• “Twrntjr poan.ta of wo>4 (wrowl »aofc<ru*»»Hf M>eo «h* 

hbonm'i tartly by «» e*n mdjttrf m r be ir.ter»it» iJ »<)»» •wt* 1 * 11 » 
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districts as its ultimate basis. If it destroys these in one form, 
in particular branches, at certain points, it calls them up again 
elsewhere, because it needs them for the preparation of raw 
material up to a certain point. It produces, therefore, a new 
:lass of small villagers who, while following the cultivation of 
die soil as an accessary calling, find their chief occupation in 
ndustrial labour, the products of which they sell to the manu- 
acturers directly, or through the medium of merchants. This 
s one, though not the chief, cause of a phenomenon which, at 
irst, puzzles the student of English history. From the last 
hird of the 15th century he finds continually complaints, only 
nterrupted at certain intervals, about the encroachment of 
apitalist farming in the country districts, and the progressive 
lestruction of the peasantry. On the other hand, he always 
inds this peasantry turning up again, although in diminished 
umber, and always under worse conditions. 1 The chief 
eason is: England is at one time chiefly a cultivator of corn, at 
nother chiefly a breeder of cattle, in alternate periods, and with 
bese the extent of peasant cultivation fluctuates. Modern 
ndustry alone, and finally, supplies, in machinery, the lasting 
asis of capitalistic agriculture, expropriates radically the 
lormous majority of the agricultural population, and com- 
letes the separation between agriculture and rural domestic 
\dustry, whose roots — spinning and weaving — it tears up.* 

• Cromwell’, lime form* an exception. So long n the Republic lasted, the mass of 
' English people of all grades rose from the degradation into which they had sunk 
def the T udor*. 

1 Tuckett is aware that the modern woollen industry has sprung, with the tntroduc- 
n of machinery, from manufacture proper and from the destruction of rural and 
inesuc industries. “ The plough, the yoke, wete ’ the invention of gods, and the 
rupation of heroes [’ are the loom, the spindle, the distaff, of le» noble parentage > 
m sever the distaff and the plough, the spindle and the yoke, and you get factories 
1 poorhouses, credit and panics, two hostile natrons, agricultural and commercial " 
avid Urquhart, 1. c„ p. in.) But now comes Carey, and cries out upon England, surely 
'• with unreason, that it is trying to turn every other country into a mere agricul- 
*1 nation, whose manufacturer i, to be England He pretentls that in this way 
•they has been ruined, because ** the owner* and occupants of bud have never been 
mitted by England to strengthen themselves by tbe formation of that natural 
ancc between the plough and the loom, the hammer and the harrow ” {The Slave 
l< "> p. ray ) According to him, Urquhart himself is one of the chief agents m the 
" Turkey, where he had made free trade propaganda in the English interest 
e heat of it is that Carey, a great Russopbile bv the way, wants to prevent the 
tew of separation by that very system of protection which accelerates it 
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it therefore also, for the first time, conquers for industria 
capita! the entire home market.* 


CHAPTER XXXI 

GENESIS OF THE INDUSTRIAL CAPITALIST 


The genesis of the industrial* capitalist did not proceed in 
such a gradual way as that of the farmer. Doubtless many 
small guild-masters, and yet more independent small artisans, 
or even wage-labourers, transformed themselves into small 
capitalists, and (by gradually extending exploitation of wage- 
labour and corresponding accumulation) into full-blown capi- 
talists. In the infancy of capitalist production, things often 
happened as in the infancy of medieval towns, where the 
question, which of the escaped serfs should be master and which 
servant, was in great part decided by the earlier or later date 
of their flight. The snail’s-pace of this method corresponded 
in no wise with the commercial requirements of the new world- 
market that the great discoveries of the end of the i Jth centuiy 
created. But the middle ages had handed down two distinct 
forms of capital, which mature in the most different economic 
social formations, and which, before the era of the capitalist 
mode of production, are considered as capital quand mlinie— 
usurer’s capital and merchant’s capital. 

“ At present, all the wealth of society goes first into the pos- 
session of the capitalist .... he pays the landowner his rent, 
the labourer his wages, the tax and tithe gatherer their claim*, 
and keeps a large, indeed the largest, and a continually aug- 


' Philanthropic English economists, like Mill, Rogers, Coldwin, Smith, F** . 

tad liberal manufacturers I ike John Bright Sc Co., ask the English 
proprietors, as God asked Cain after Abel, Where are our thousands of her 
gone? But where do you come from, then/ From the destruction of » _ __ 
holders. Why don't you ask further, where are the independent wearers •J IIB 
and artisans gone 1 u 

» Industrial here m contradistinction to agricultural. In the “ caugoric 
the farmer is an industrial capitalist as much as the manufacturer, 
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meriting share, of the annual produce of labour for himself. 
The capitalist may now be said to be the first owner of all the 
wealth of the community, though no law has conferred on him 
the right to this property .... this change has been effected 
by the taking of interest on capital .... and it is not a little 
curious that all the lawgivers of Europe endeavoured to pre- 
vent this by statutes, viz., statutes against usury The 

power of the capitalist over all the wealth of the country is a 
complete change in the right of property, and by what law, or 
series of laws, was it effected? The author should have re- 
membered that revolutions are not made by laws. 

The money capital formed by means of usury and commerce 
was prevented from turning into industrial capital, in the 
country by the feudal constitution, in the towns by the guild 
organisation.* These fetters vanished with the dissolution of 
feudal society, with the expropriation and partial eviction of 
the country population. The new manufactures were estab- 
lished at sea-ports, or at inland points beyond the control of 
the old municipalities and their guilds. Hence in England an 
embittered struggle of the corporate towns against these new 
industrial nurseries. 

The discovery of gold and silver in America, the extirpa- 
tion, enslavement and entombment in mines of the aboriginal 
population, the beginning of the conquest and looting of 
the East Indies, the turning of Africa into a warren for 
the commercial hunting of black-skins, signalised the rosy 
dawn of the era of capitalist production. These idyllic pro- 
ceedings are the chief momenta of primitive accumulation. On 
their heels treads the commercial war of the European nations, 
with the globe for a theatre. It begins with the revolt of 
die Netherlands from Spain, assumes giant dimensions in Eng- 
land’s anti-jacobin war, and is still going on in the opium wars 
against China, &c. 

The different momenta of primitive accumulation distribute 

* Natural and Artificial Rights of Property Contrasted.” Load , i8jr, pp. 

Author of the anonymous work, ‘Th. Hodgikm.’ 

* Even as bte as 1794, the small cloth-makers "of Leeds sent a deputation to Parha- 
■neot, with a petition for a taw to forbid any merchant from becoming a maoufae- 

""»• (Dr.AJkin.Le) 
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themselves now, more or less in chronological order par- 
ticularly over Spain, Portugal, Holland, France, and England. 
In England at the end of the 17th century, they arrive at a 
systematical combination, embracing the colonies, the national 
debt, the modern mode of taxation, and the protectionist 
system. These methods depend in part on brute force, e.g., 
the colonial system. But they all employ the power of the 
State, the concentrated and organised force of society, to hasten, 
hothouse fashion, the process of transformation of the feudal 
mode of production into the capitalist mode, and to shorten the 
transition. Force is the midwife of every old society pregnant 
with a new one. It is itself an economic power. 

Of the Christian colonial system, W. Howitt, a man who 
makes a speciality of Christianity, says: “ The barbarities and 
desperate outrages of the so-called Christian race, throughout 
every region of the world, and upon every people they have 
been able to subdue, are not to be paralleled by those of any 
other race, however fierce, however untaught, and however 
reckless of mercy and of shame, in any age of the earth. The 
history of the colonial administration of Holland — and Holland 
was the head capitalistic nation of the 1 7th century — “is on e 
of the most extraordinary relations of treachery, briber y, 
massacre, and meanness."* Nothing is more characteristic 
than their system of stealing men, to get slaves for Java. The 
men stealers were trained for this purpose. The thief, the in- 
terpreter, and the seller, were the chief agents in this trade, 
native princes the chief sellers. The young people stolen, were 
thrown into the secret dungeons of Celebes, until they were 
ready for sending to the slave-ships. An official report says. 

" This one town of Macassar, e.g., is full of secret prisons, one 
more horrible than the other, crammed with unfortunates, 
victims of greed and tyranny fettered in chains, forcibly torn 


, of it* 


Treatment of the Native* by the Europeans it 


a Charles Comte, 

Tratti de L> legislation, jme ti. Bruce lies, ttyi. This subject one mestiwdf a 
detail, to See what the bourgeoisie mates of itxlf and of the labourer, where 
can, without restraint, model the world after its own image. j 

* Thomas Stamford Raffles. late Lieut.- Gov. of that islandi “ History of J ,r * 
its dependencies." Load-, iSij. 
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from their families," To secure Malacca, the Dutch corrupted 
the Portuguese governor. He let them into the town in 1641, 
They hurried at once to his house and assassinated him, to 
"abstain" from the payment of £11,875, the price of his treason. 
Wherever they set foot, devastation and depopulation followed. 
Banjuwangi, a province of Java, in 1 750 numbered over 80,000 
inhabitants, in J8u only 18,000. Sweet commerce 1 

The English East India Company, as is well knotvn, obtained, 
Desides the political rule in India, the exclusive monopoly of 
the tea-trade, as well as of the Chinese trade in general, and of 
the transport of goods to and from Europe. But the coasting 
trade of India and between the islands, as well as the internal 
trade of India, were the monopoly of the higher employes of 
the company. The monopolies of salt, opium, betel and other 
commodities, were inexhaustible mines of wealth. The em- 
ployes themselves fixed the price and plundered at will the 
unhappy Hindus. The Governor-General took part in this 
private traffic. His favourites received contracts under con- 
ditions whereby they, cleverer than the alchemists, made gold 
out of nothing. Great fortunes sprang up like mushrooms in 
a day, primitive accumulation went on without the advance 
of a shilling. The trial of Warren Hastings swarms with such 
casts. Here is an instance, A contract for opium was given 
to a certain Sullivan at the moment of his departure on an 
official mission to a part of India far removed from the opium 
district. Sullivan sold his contract to one Binn for £40,000; 
Binn sold it the same day for £6o,ooo, and the ultimate pur- 
chaser who carried out the contract declared that after all he 
realised an enormous gain. According to one of the lists laid 
before Parliament, the Company and its employes from 1 757- 
1766 got £6,000,000 from the Indians as gifts. Between 1 769 
and 1770, the English manufactured a famine by buying up 
*11 the rice and refusing to sell it again, except at fabulous 
prices.* 

The treatment of the aborigines was, naturally, most fright- 

* In »5 i* year ,156 more than a million Hindu* dad of hnnger ui the province of 
”™» «Iom. Nevertheless, lb* a«tir,pt was made to enrich the Indian treasury by 

P™* ** which the necessaries of life were sold to the starving tjeoole. 

cc* 
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ful in plantation-colonics destined for export trade only, sue! 
as the West Indies, and in rich and well-populated countries 
such as Mexico and India, that were given over to plunder, 
But even in the colonies properly so-called, the Christian 
character of primitive accumulation did not belie itself. Those 
sober virtuosi of Protestantism, the Puritans of New England, 
in 1 703, by decrees of their assembly set a premium of £40 on 
every Indian scalp and every captured red-skin: in 1720 a 
premium of £100 on every scalp; in 1744, after Massachusetts- 
Bay had proclaimed a certain tribe as rebels, the following 
prices: for a male scalp of ia years and upwards £100 (new 
currency), for a male prisoner £105, for women and children 
prisoners £50, i° T scalps of women and children £fO. Some 
decades later, the colonial system took its revenge on the de- 
scendants of the pious pilgrim fathers, who had grown 
seditious in the meantime. At English instigation and for 
English pay they were tomahawked by red-skins. The 
British Parliament proclaimed blood-hounds and scalping as 
" means that God and Nature had given into its hand." 

The colonial system ripened, like a hot-house, trade and 
navigation. The “ societies Monopolia " of Luther were 
powerful levers for concentration of capital. The colonies se- 
cured a market for the budding manufactures, and, through 
the monopoly of the market, an increased accumulation. The 
treasures captured outside Europe by undisguised looting, 
enslavement, and murder, floated back to the mother-country 
and were there turned into capital. Holland, which first fully 
developed the colonial system, in 1648 stood already in the, 
acme of its commercial greatness. It was “ in almost excb 
sive possession of the East Indian trade and the commerce - 
tween the south-east and north-west of Europe. Its C 
marine, manufactures, surpassed those of any other cr 
The total capital of the Republic was probably more ' . , 
than that of all the rest of Europe put together.” C '■ 
gets to add that by 1648, the people of Holland mere 
overworked, poorer and more brutally oppressed than 
all the rest of Europe put together. 

.To-day industrial supremacy implies commercial su, ■ 

X 
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In the period of manufacture properly so-called, it is, on the 
other hand, the commercial supremacy that gives industrial pre- 
dominance. Hence the preponderant rfile that the colonial 
system plays at that time. It was “ the strange God " who 
perched himself on the altar cheek by jowl with the old Gods 
of Europe, and one fine day with a shove and a kick chucked 
them all of a heap. It proclaimed surplus-value making as 
the sole end and aim of humanity. 

The system of public credit, i>., of national debts, whose 
origin we discover in Genoa and Venice as early as the middle 
ages, took possession of Europe generally during the manu- 
facturing period. The colonial system with its maritime trade 
and commercial wars served as a forcing-house for it. Thus it 
first took root in Holland. National debts, «.e., the alienation 
of the state — whether despotic, constitutional or republican — 
marked with its stamp the capitalistic era. The only part of 
the so-called national wealth that actually enters into the col- 
lective possessions of modem peoples is — their national debt. 1 
Hence, as a, necessary consequence, the modern doctrine that a 
nation becomes the richer the more deeply it is in debt. 
Public credit becomes the credo of capital. And with the 
rise of national debt-making, want of faith in the national 
debt takes the place of the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, 
“which may not be forgiven. 

The public debt becomes one of the most powerful levers of 
primitive accumulation. As with the stroke of an enchanter's 
wand, it endows barren money with the power of breeding and 
thus turns it into capital, without the necessity of its exposing 
itself to the troubles and risks inseparable from its employ- 
ment in industry or even in usury. The state-creditors 
actually give nothing away, for the sum lent is transformed 
into public bonds, easily negotiable, which go on functioning 
in their hands just as so much hard cash would. But further, 
apart from the class of lazy annuitants thus created, and from 
the improvised wealth of the financiers, middlemen between 
the government and the nation — as also apart from the tax- 

> William Cobbett remarVa tbat In England ail public uistitudona are designated 
- royal j ” aa compeniation for ibis, however, there la the “ national ” debt. 
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thieving system formed one of the secret bases of the capital- 
wealth of Holland to whom Venice in her decadence lent large 
sums of money. So also was it with Holland and England. 
By the beginning of the 18th century the Dutch manufac- 
tures were far outstripped. Holland had ceased to be the 
nation preponderant in commerce and industry. One of its 
main lines of business, therefore, from 1701-1776, is the lend- 
ing out of enormous amounts of capital, especially to its great 
rival England. The same thing is going on to-day between 
England and the United States. A great deal of capital, 
which appears to-day in the United States without any certi- 
ficate of birth, was yesterday, in England, the capitalised blood 
of children. 

As the national debt finds its support m the public revenue, 
which must cover the yearly payments for interest, &c., the 
modern system of taxation was the necessary complement of 
the system of national loans. The loans enable the govern- 
ment to meet extraordinary expenses, without the tax-payers 
feeling it immediately, but they necessitate, as a consequence, 
increased taxes. On the other hand, the raising of taxation 
caused by the accumulation of debts contracted one after an- 
other, compels the government always to have recourse to new 
loans for new extraordinary expenses. Modern fiscality, whose 
pivot is formed by taxes on the most necessary means of sub- 
sistence (thereby increasing their price), thus contains within 
itself the germ of automatic progression. Over-taxation is not 
an incident, but rather a principle. In Holland, therefore, 
where this system was first inaugurated, the great patriot, De 
Witt, has in his “ Maxims ’* extolled it as the best system for 
making the wage-labourer submissive, frugal, industrious, and 
overburdened with labour. The destructive influence that it 
exercises on the condition cf the wage-labourer concerns us 
less however, here, than the forcible expropriation, resulting 
from it, of peasants, artisans, and in a word, all elements of 
the lower middle-class. On this there are not two opinions, 
even among the bourgeois economists. Its expropriating effi- 
cacy is still further heightened by the system of protection, 
which forms one of its integral parts. 
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The great part that the public debt, and the fiscal system 
corresponding with it, has played in the capitalisation of 
wealth and the expropriation of the masses, has led many 
writers, like Cobbett, Doubleday and others, to seek in this, 
incorrectly, the fundamental cause of the misery of the modem 
peoples. 

The system of protection was an artificial means of manufac- 
turing manufacturers, of expropriating independent labourers, 
of capitalising the national means of production and subsistence, 
of forcibly abbreviating the transition from the medieval to the 
modern mode of production. The European states tore one 
another to pieces about the patent of this invention, and, once 
entered into the service of the surplus-value makers, did not 
mcrelylayunder contribution in the pursuit of this purpose their 
own people, indirectly through protective duties, directly 
through export premiums. They also forcibly rooted out, in 
their dependent countries, all industry, as, e.g., England did 
with the Irish woollen manufacture. On thecontinent of Europe, 
after Colbert’s example, the process was much simplified. The 
primitive industrial capital, here, came in part directly out of 
the st3te treasury. “Why,” cries Mirabeau, “why go so far to 
seek the cause of the manufacturing glory of Saxony, before 
the war? r 80,000,000 of debts contracted by the sovereigns! 1 
Colonial system, public debts, heavy taxes, protection, com- 
mercial wars, &c., these children of the true manufacturing 
period, increase gigantically during the infancy of Modern 
Industry. The birth of the latter is heralded by a great 
slaughter of the innocents. Like the royal navy, the hetont* 
were recruited by means of the press-gang. IJlasrf as Sir E ***■ 
Eden is as to the horrors of the expropriation of the agricu 
tural population from the soil, from the last third of the If* 
century to his own time; with all the aelf-satis faction wit^ 
which he rejoices in this process, “ essential " for establishing 
capitalistic agriculture and '* the due proportion between 
arable and pasture land ” — he does not show, however, * * 
same economic insight in respect to the necessity of chih***te» ^ 
ing and child-slavery for the transformation of manufacture: 

• M.nUis, ic.tr i. f. 131. 
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exploitation into factor) - exploitation, and the establishment of 
the " true relation ” between capital and labour-power. He 
says: “ It may, perhaps, be worthy the attention of the public 
to consider, whether any manufacture, which, in order to be 
carried on successfully, requires that cottages and workhouses 
should be ransacked for poor children; that they should be 
employed by turns during the greater part of the night and 
robbed of that rest which, though indispensable to all, is most 
required by the young; and that numbers of both sexes, of 
different ages and dispositions, should be collected together in 
such a manner that the contagion of example cannot but lead 
to profligacy and debauchery; will add to the sum of individ- 
ual or national felicity? ”* 

“ In the counties of Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
more particularly in Lancashire,” says Fielden, “ the newly- 
invented machinery was used in large factories built on the 
sides of streams capable of turning the water-wheel. Thou- 
sands of hands were suddenly required in these places, remote 
from towns; and Lancashire, in particular, being, till then, 
comparatively thinly populated and barren, a population was 
ill that she now wanted. The small and nimble fingers of 
little children being by very far the most in request, the cus- 
tom instantly sprang up of procuring apprentices from the 
different parish workhouses of London, Birmingham, and else- 
where. Many, many thousands of these little, hapless creatures 
were sent down into the north, being from the age of 7 to the 
ige of 13 or 14 years old. The custom was for the master to 
:lothe his apprentices and to feed and lodge them in an “appren- 
tice house ” near the factory; overseers were appointed to see 
to the works, whose interest it was to work the children to 
he utmost, because their pay was in proportion to the quantity 
)f work that they could exact. Cruelty was, of course, the 
‘.onsequence. . . In many of the manufacturing districts, but 
particularly, I am afraid, in the guilty county to which I 
lelong [Lancashire], cruelties the most heart-rending were 
iractised upon the unoffending and friendless creatures who 
vere thus consigned to the charge of master manufacturers; 

• Eden, L e.. Vol. I„ Book II., Ch. L, p. 411, 
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they were harassed to the brink of death by excess of Jabot 
. . . were flogged, fettered and tortured in the most exquisr 
refinement of cruelty; . . . they were in many cases starr! 
to the bone while flogged to their work and .... even i 
some instances . . . were driven to commit suicide . . . Tfc 
beautiful and romantic valleys of Derbyshire, Nottinghamshb 
and Lancashire, secluded from the public eye, became tb 
dismal solitudes of torture, and of many a murder. Tb 
profits of manufactures were enormous; but this only wfcett« 
the appetite that it should have satisfied, and therefore the 
manufacturers had recourse to an expedient that seemed to 
secure to them those profits without any possibility of limit; 
they began the practice of what is termed “ night-working, 
that is, having tired one set of hands, by working then 
throughout the day, they had another set ready to go on 
working throughout the night; the day-set getting into the 
beds that the night-set had just quitted, and in their turn 
again, the night-set getting into the beds that the day set 
quitted in the morning. It is a common tradition in Lane 3 * 
shire, that the beds never get cold."' 

With the development of capitalist production during the 
manufacturing period, the public opinion of Europe had lost 
the last remnant of shame and conscience. The nations 
bragged cynically of every infamy that served them as a means 


‘ John Ficfden, /. c. pp. j, 6 . On lie earlier iafamia of the fsetorr sptrm, ■ 
Dr. Aikin (1795) 1 . c. p. *19, and Gisborne, Enquiry inlo the Duties of Men, W 
Vol. II. When the steam-engine transplanted the factories from the country « 
falls to the middle of towns, the “ abstemious ” surplus-value mater found the c 
material ready to his hand, without being forerd to seek slaves fromtbeworkbe 1 
When Sir R. Peel, (father of Ihe “ minister of plausibility brought in his hill tat ' 

protection of children, in 181J, Francis Horner, lumen of the Bullion Commit** 
intimate friend of Ricardo, said in the House of Commons 1 * It is notorious, 
with a bankrupt's effects, a gang, if he might use the word, of these children^ 
been put up to sale, and were advertised publicly as part of the property. A 
atrocious instance had been brought before the Court of King's _ Ben ch t* 


before 


by a pansn 

manufacturer, bad been transferred 10 another, and had been found by so.--- 
Jem persons in a state of absolute famine. Another case more horrible kid ro * 
his knowledge while on a [Parliamentary] Committee . . • ■ that 001 
ago, an agreement had been made between a London parish and 1 Lancashire 
facturer, by which it was stipulated, that with every to sound children 0 
X should he taken.*' 


e benerw 
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to capitalistic accumulation. Read, e.g., the naive Annals of 
Commerce of the worthy A. Anderson. Here it is trumpeted 
forth as a triumph of English statecraft that at the Peace of 
Utrecht, England extorted from the Spaniards by the Asiento 
Treaty the privilege of being allowed to ply the negro-trade, 
until then only carried on between Africa and the English 
West Indies, between Africa and Spanish America as well. 
England thereby acquired the right of supplying Spanish 
America until 1743 with 4800 negroes yearly. This threw, at 
the same time, an official cloak over British smuggling. Liver- 
pool waxed fat on the slave-trade. This was its method of 
primitive accumulation. And, even to the present day, Liver- 
pool “respectability” is the Pindar of the slave-trade which — 
compare the work of Aikin [1795] already quoted — “has coin- 
cided with that spirit of bold adventure which has characterised 
the trade of Liverpool and rapidly earned it to its present state 
of prosperity; has occasioned vast employment for shipping and 
sailors, and greatly augmented the demand for the manufac- 
tures of the country ” (p. 339). Liverpool employed in the 
slave trade, in 1730, 15 ships; in 1751, 53; in 1760, 74; in 
1770, 96; and in 1792, 132. 

Whilst the cotton industry introduced child-slavery in 
England, it gave in the United States a stimulus to the trans- 
formation of the earlier, more or less patriarchal slavery, into a 
system of commercial exploitation. In fact, the veiled slavery 
of the wage-workers in Europe needed, for its pedestal, slavery 
pure and simple in the new world. 1 

Tantse molis erat, to establish the “ eternal laws of 
Nature ’’ of the capitalist mode of production, to complete 
the process of separation between labourers and conditions 
of labour, to transform, at one pole, the social means of 
production and subsistence into capital, at the opposite pole, 
the mass of the population into wage-labourers, into “ free 
labouring poor,” that artificial product of modern society.* If 

■ In 1 7 JO, there were in the English Wen ladies tea slaves for one flee man, in 
she Fiecch fourteen for one, in the Dutch twenty -three for one. (Henry Brougham i 
An Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of the European Posters. Edm. iSoy, roL II. 
P'«) 

* The phrase, “ labouring poor,” » found in English legislation 
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money, according to Augier,* "comes into the world with a con* j 
genital blood-stain on one cheek," capital comes dripping from ’ 
head to foot, from every pore, with blood and dirt.* 


CHAPTER XXXII 

HISTORICAL TENDENCY OF CAPITALIST 
ACCUMULATION 


What does the primitive accumulation of capital, »>., its his- 
torical genesis, resolve itself into? In so far as it is not imme- 
diate transformation of slaves and serfs into wage-labourers, and 
therefore a mere change of form, it only means the expropria- 
tion of the immediate producers, the dissolution of private 
property based on the labour of its owner. Private property, 
as the antithesis to social, collective property, exists only where 
when the class of wage-labourers becomes noticeable. This term Is Bird 1# 
opposition, on the one hand, to the “ idle poor,” beggars, etc., on the other W tho* 
labourers, who, pigeons not yet plucked, are still puwruors of their own mean of 
labour. From the Statute Book it passed into political economy, and was handed 
down by Culpeper, J. Child, etc., to Adam Smith and Eden. After lb 1 *. on ® 
can judge of the good faith of the ” esecmble political rant-monger,’’ Fdmund Jiurk*s 
when he cillcd the expression, " labouring poor,” — “ ttecnbk political can*. F*“ 
sycophant who, in the pay of the English oligarchy, played (he romantic laiiiliWf 
Irm ports aftt against the Flench Resolution, juit as, in the ray of the North American 
Colonies, at the leginning of the American troubles he hail played the Liberal sgainit 
the English oligarchy, was in out and out solgar bourgeois. “ The laws of conn-arcs 
art the laws of Nature, and therefore the laws of Coil.” (t. Burke, 1. f , PP- lb I* ' 
No wonder that, true to the Iain of Cod and of Nature, he always sow himwlr in 
the best market, A scry good portrait nf this Fdmund Burke, during Ins hl*ni tin's. 

B to be found in the wriunp cf the Rer Mr. Tucker. Tucker was a parson and a 
Tory, bet for tie eesr, a n tsinoankle man and a competent JmAmmI teintntiM IJ 
face of lie jr/amcos cowardice of character that r-igos to-day, and lelases »- 
devoutly in ” the laws of commerce,” it is our hounden duty again and *f >,a •* 
brand the Burkes, who on'y dider from their tueressors lit Ora thirg—lakel. 

• Marie Augvr: Du Crfdt Pohiie. I’l/a, |l|i. . 

t “Capital M sail by a Quarterly Fatlcstr la fly turbulence and srrife, 
be timid, which ■ Very True I but this m *»ry incompletely stat.ng lU^ 

Capital eschews do ftcf.t, or scry small prof f, juu as Natue* w w * 
abhor a neoss. V> ah nie^u's prof.r, capital is yery UU, A 
oj.' ezjejr to ecfSvjattz* jsymirstf ja /»' reel certain well y<-\* 
p per cent, poaJ.se audacity , ite fer tear. »..l w.al 

h um a n laws, no per Cent, and them as t« • crime ai - - - --- - , 

rsla.U oca rw.,cs« w. tie . banc, of su an. «r bring ka., gs I If •“» 

stnf* >4 Inng Ifn di, nsJ fracit er-srus tub tm-gg'a'g and u »»'• 
tax aapry prosed 14 cial is tew seated ' (C. J. Voastag, Lett Iff 
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the means of labour and the external conditions of labour 
belong to private individuals. But according as these private 
individuals are labourers or not labourers, private property has 
a different character. The numberless shades, that it at first 
sight presents, correspond to the intermediate stages lying 
between these two extremes. The private property of the 
labourec in his means of production is the foundation of petty 
industry, whether agricultural, manufacturing, or both ; petty 
industry, again, is an essential condition for the development 
of social production and of the free individuality of the 
labourer himself. Of course, this petty mode of production 
exists also under slavery, serfdom, and other states of depend- 
ence. But it flourishes, it lets loose its whole energy, it attains 
its adequate classical form, only where the labourer is the pri- 
vate owner of his own means of labour set in action by himself: 
the peasant of the land which he cultivates, the artizan of the 
tool which he handles as a virtuoso. This mode of production 
pre-supposes parcelling of the soil, and scattering of the other 
means of production. As it excludes the concentration of these 
means of production, so also it excludes co-operation, division 
of labour within each separate process of production, the con- 
trol over, and the productive application of the forces of Nature 
by society, and the free development of the social productive 
powers. It is compatible only with a system of production, 
and a society, moving within narrow and more or less primitive 
bounds. To perpetuate it would be, as Pecqueur rightly says, 
“ to decree universal mediocrity." At a certain stage of devel- 
opment it brings forth the material agencies for its own dis- 
solution. From that moment new forces and new passions 
spring up in the bosom of society; but the old social organis- 
ation fetters them and keeps them down. It must be annihi- 
lated; it is annihilated. Its annihilation, the transformation of 
the individualised and scattered means of production into soci- 
ally concentrated ones, of the pigmy property of the many into 
the huge property of the few, the expropriation of the great 
mass of the people from the soil, from the means of subsistence, 
and from the means of labour, this fearful and painful expro- 
priation of the mass of the people forms the prelude to the his- 
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tory of capital. It comprises a series of forcible methods, of 
which vc have passed in review only those that have been epoch- 
making as methods of the primitive accumulation of capital. 
The expropriation of the immediate producers was accom- 
plished with merciless Vandalism, and under the stimulus of 
passions the most infamous, the most sordid, the pettiest, the 
most meanly odious. Self-earned private property, that is based, 
so to say, on the fusing together of the isolated, independent 
labouring-individual with the conditions of his labour, is sup- 
planted by capitalistic private property, which rests on exploita- 
tion of the nominallyfree labour of others,/.^, on wages-fabour.* 
As soon as this process of transformation has sufficiently de- 
composed the old society from top to bottom, as soon as 
the labourers are turned into proletarians, their means of 
labour into capital, as soon as the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion srands on its own feet, then the further socialisation of 
labour and further transformation of the land and other means 
of production into socially exploited and, therefore, common 
means of production, as well as the further expropriation of pri- 
vate proprietors, takes a new form. That which is now to be 
expropriated is no longer the labourer working for himself, but 
the capitalist exploiting many labourers. This expropriation 
is accomplished by the action of the immanent laws of capital- 
istic production itself, by the centralisation of capital. One 
capitalist always kills many. Hand in hand with this central- 
isation, or this expropriation of many capitalists by few, 
develop, on an ever extending scale, the co-operative form 
of the labour-process, the conscious technical application of 
science, the methodical cultivation of the soil, the transformation 
of the instruments of labour into instruments of labour only 
usable in common, the economising of all means of production 
by their use as the means of production of combined, socialised 
labour, the entanglement of all peoples in the net of the world- 
market, and with this, the international character of the cap 1 ' 
raJistic regime. Along with the constantly diminishing number 

> ~ Nodi somme* dan* une condition tout-i-fait noovelle de la *oci . • • ■*?* 
tendons ft Sparer toute opicc de propn<t< d’avec touteespicc de travail. M (Snmoa 
Nouveau* Principe* de I’Econ. Polit. t. II* p. 4J+.) 
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of the magnates of capital, who usurp and monopolise all 
advantages of this process of transformation, grows the mass 
of misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, exploitation; but 
with this too grows the revolt of the working-class, a class 
always increasing in numbers, and disciplined, united, organ- 
ised by the very mechanism of the process of capitalist pro- 
duction itself. The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon 
the mode of production, which has sprung up and flourished 
along with, and under it. Centralisation of the means of pro- 
duction and socialisation of labour at last reach a point where 
they become incompatible with their capitalist integument. 
This integument is burst asunder. The knell of capitalist pri- 
vate property sounds. The expropriators are expropriated. 

The capitalist mode of appropriation, the result of the capital- 
ist mode of production, produces capitalist private property. 
This is the first negation of individual private property, as 
founded on the labour of the proprietor. But capitalist pro- 
duction begets, with the inexorability of a law of Nature, its 
own negation. It is the negation of negation. This does not 
re-establish private property for the producer, but gives him 
individual property based on the acquisitions of the capitalist 
era: on co-operation and the possession in common of the 

land and of the means of production. 

The transformation of scattered private property, arising 
from individual labour, into capitalist private property is, 
naturally, a process, incomparably more protracted, violent, and 
difficult, than the transformation of capitalistic private pro- 
perty, already practically resting on socialised production, into 
socialised property. In the former case, we had the expro- 
priation of the mass of the people by a few usurpers; in the 
latter, we have the expropriation of a few usurpers by the mass 
of the people. 1 

* "The advancr ot industry, who* involuntary promotrr a tie bourgeoisie, replaces 
'he isolation of the labourers, due to competition, by their revolutionary combina- 
tion, due to association The development of Modern Industry, therefore, cuts from 
under its ftet, the very foundation on which the bourgeon* produces and appropri- 

ate* products. What the bourgeoisie therefore, produces, above all, are own grave- 
diggers. Its fall and the victory of the proletariat are equally inevitable. ... Of all 
the daces, 'that stand face to fate with the bourgeoisie today, the proletariat alone i»a 
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CHAPTER XXX JJ I 

THE MODERN THEORY OF COLONISATION' i 

Political economy confuses on principle two very different 1 
kinds of private property, of which one rests on the producers’ l 
own labour, the other on the employment of the labour of j 
others. It forgets that the latter not only is the direct anti- ' 
thesis of the former, but absolutely grows on its tomb only 
In Western Europe, the home of political economy, the process 
of primitive accumulation is more or less accomplished. Here j 
the capitalist regime has either directly conquered the whole 
domain of national production, or, where economic conditions j 
are less developed, it, at least, indirectly controls those strata of 1 
society which, though belonging to the antiquated mode of pro- 
duction, continue to exist side by side with it in gradual decay * 
To this ready-made world of capital, the political economist j 
applies the notions of law and of property inherited from a pre- i 
capitalistic? world with all the more anxious zeal and all the j 
greater unction, the more loudly the facts cry out in the face of , 
his ideology. It is otherwise in the colonies. There the capital- 
ist regime everywhere comes into collision with the resistance 
of the producer, who, as owner of his own conditions of labour, 
employs that labour to enrich himself, instead of the capitalist. 

The contradiction of these two diametrically opposed economic 
systems, manifests itself here practically in a struggle between 
them. Where the capitalist has at his back the power of *hc , 

mother-country, he tries to clear out of his way by force, the I 

modes of production and appropriation, based on the indepen- t 
dent labour of the producer. The same interest, which compf * j 
tei2p mclatiorjfj tLm. Tix Otter t!u« pent b jnd djupprir in 'lx I 

IsdMtrp, lie pn-lrarut it l>> tpeeu! taJ meaiitl proJ-jrt. . . The t"*" . 

cUm. th* un tH mir.vftetunn, tie tkopkerf xn, the trtxtit, the fxtun', •' 

Cgil tgtjcie tie l»u rgeoiue, to u re fr-xn niWM lieu nxtrt.ee U Irtflt™ , 

m-d-ile-d-M . . . tiey tn mrltmiry, (>e tier up try rrU fcjfk it* »h«t 
* K»rt SUrx tad Feeder* fc EcgeU, i'tn.ictt det KooioimNlMrfc** VtevL *'**' 

* , , , , ... tu », 

» VV« erat In cf let} Col uoxn, nrjrra toil*, f hotted ip !'•* mtnigr*a ^ 

Von~d Scan tee, tpetitr.g mtwmt-iciJt, tfj.J entf t CoLrof of txtope (“Let * 

to flu* mxg-ep telexlg tlx > nr. b old pUnutetoe M tiuxx I a rnitet U* •**’" * * 

ie**ay >u» cva-flcidj a.'uued tlx txrixt 
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the sycophant of capital, the political economist, in the mother- 
country, to proclaim the theoretical identity of the capitalist 
mode of production -with its contrary, that same interest com- 
pels him in the colonies to make a clean breast of it, and to 
proclaim aloud the antagonism of the two modes of production. 
To this end he proves how the development of the social 
productive power of labour, co-operation, division of labour, 
use of machinery on a large scale, &c., are impossible without 
the expropriation of the labourers, and the corresponding trans- 
formation of their means of production into capital. In the 
. interest of the so-called national wealth, he seeks for artificial 
means to ensure the poverty of the people. Here his apologetic 
armour crumbles off, bit by bit, like rotten touchwood. It is 
the great merit of E. G. Wakefield to have discovered, not any- 
thing new about the Colonies, 1 but to have discovered in the 
Colonies the truth as to the conditions of capitalist production 
in the mother-country. As the system of protection at its 
origin* attempted to manufacture capitalists artificially in the 
mother-country, so Wakefield’s colonisation theory, which 
England tried for a time to enforce by Acts of Parliament, 
attempted to effect the manufacture of wage-workers in the 
Colonies. This he calls “ systematic colonisation.” 

First of all, Wakefield discovered that in the Colonies, 
property in money, me3ns of subsistence, machines, and other 
means of production, does not as yet stamp a man as a capitalist 
if there be wanting the correlative — the wage-worker, the 
other man who is compelled to sell himself of his own free-will. 
He discovered that capital is not a thing, but a social rela- 
tion between persons, established by the instrumentality of 
things.! Mr. Peel, he moans, took with him from England to 
Swan River, West Australia, means of subsistence and of pro- 

* Wakefield's few glimpses on the subject of Modem Colonisation are fully antici- 
pated by Mirabcau pile, the physiocrat, and even much earlier by English econo- 

’ Later, it became a temporary necessity in the international competitive struggle. 
But, whatever its motive, the consequences remain the same 

1 A negro is a negro. In certain circumstances be becomes a slave. A mule a a 
machine for spinning cotton. Only under certain circumstances do a it become 
capital. Outside these circumstances, it is no more capital then gold u intnnocally 
money, or sugar is the price of sugar .... Capita] is a social relation of production- 
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(faction to the amount of ,£50,000. Mr. Peel had the foresight 
to bring with him, besides, 3000 persons of the working-class. 
men, women, and children. Once arrived at his destination 
*' Mr. Peel was left without a servant to make his bed or fetcl 
him water from the river.” 1 Unhappy Mr. Peel who pro 
vided for everything except the export of English modes 0: 
production to Swan Riverl 

For the understanding of the following discoveries of Wake- 
field, two preliminary remarks: We know that the means of 
production and subsistence, while they remain the property of 
the immediate producer, are not capital. They become capita/, 
only under circumstances in which they serve at the same 
time as means of exploitation and subjection of the labourer. 
But this capitalist soul of theirs is so intimately wedded, in the 
head of the political economist, to their material substance, that 
he christens them capital under all circumstances, even when 
they are its exact opposite. Thus is it with Wakefield- 
Further: the splitting up of the means of production into jhe 
individual property of many independent labourers, working 
on their own account, he calls equal division of capital. It is 
with the political economist as with the feudal jurist. The 
latter stuck on to pure monetary relations the labels supplied 
by feudal law. 

“If," says Wakefield, “all the members of the society 
are supposed to possess equal portions of capital . . • * 
no man would have a motive for accumulating more capita 
than he could use with his own hands. This is to some extent 
the case in new American settlements, where a passion rot 
owning land prevents the existence of a class of labourers tor 
hire.” 1 So long, therefore, as the labourer can accumulate or 
himself — and this he can do so long as he remains possessore 
his means of production— capitalist accumulation and t ^ 
capitalistic mode of production are impossible. The class 0 
wage-labourers, essential to these, is wanting. How, then, l 
old Europe, was the expropriation of the labourer ' rom 

It h a historical relation of production. (Karl Man, “ Lohnarbeit u0< * 

N. Rh. Z. No. )6S, April 7, 1*49 ) 

* £. C. WakrfieJJ? England and America, rot. ii., fV JJ 
» L e„ p. i* 
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conditions of labour, the co-existence of capital and wage- 
labour, brought about? By a social contract of a quite 
original kind. “ Mankind have adopted z ... . simple con- 
trivance for promoting the accumulation of capital," which, of 
course, since the time of Adam, floated in their imagination as 
the sole and final end of their existence: “ they have divided 
themselves into owners of capital and owners of labour .... 
This division was the result of concert and combination.”* In 
one word: the mass of mankind expropriated itself in honour 
of the “accumulation of capital.” Now, one would think, that 
this instinct of self-denying fanaticism would give itself full 
fling especially in the Colonics, where alone exist the men and 
conditions that could turn a social contract from a dream to a 
reality. But why, then, should “systematic colonisation" be 
called in to replace its opposite, spontaneous, unregulated colo- 
nisation ? But — but — " In the Northern States of the American 
Union, it may be doubted whether so many as a tenth of the 
people would fall under the description of hired labourers. . . . 
In England .... the labouring class compose the bulk of the 
people."* Nay, the impulse to self-expropriation, on the part 
of labouring humanity, for the glory of capita], exists so little, 
that slavery, according to Wakefield himself, is the sole natural 
basis of Colonial wealth. His systematic colonisation is a mere 
fit alUr, since he unfortunately has to do with free men, not 
with slaves. “The first Spanish settlers in Saint Domingo did 
not obtain labourers from Spain. But, without labourers, their 
capital must have perished, or, at least, must soon have been 
diminished to that small amount which each individual could 
emplo with his own hands. This has actually occurred m 
the last Colony founded by Englishmen — the Swan River 
Settlement — where a great mass of capital, of seeds, imple- 
ments, and cattle, has perished for want of labourers to use it, 
*nd where no settler has preserved much more capital than he 
can employ with his own hands."! 

c have seen that the expropriation of the mass of the people 
from the soil forms the basis cf the capitalist mode of production, 
the essence of a free colony, on the contrary, consists in this— 

' 1 1, Toi. l, p. It. • 4U 4J, 44 1 t c, «>L u, f>- J. 
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that the bulk of the soil is still public property, and every scttlei 
on it therefore can turn part of it into his private property and 
individual means of production, without hindering the later 
settlers in the same operation. 1 This is the secret both of the 
prosperity of the colonies and of their inveterate wee- 
opposition to the establishment of capital. “ Where land is 
very' cheap and all men are free, where every one who so pleases 
can easily obtain a piece of land for himself, not only is labour 
very dear, as respects the labourer’s share of the produce, but 
the difficulty is to obtain combined labour at any price. ”* 

As in the colonies the separation of the labourer from the 
conditions of labour and their root, the soil, does not yet exist, 
or only sporadically, or on too limited a scale, so neither does 
the separation of agriculture from industry exist, nor the de- 
struction of the household industry of the peasantry. Whence 
then is to come the internal market for capital? “ So pact cf 
the population of America is exclusively agricultural, excepting 
slaves and their employers who combine capital and libour in 
particular works. Free Americans, who cultivate the tod, 
follosv many other occupations. Some portion of the furniture 
and tools which they use is commonly made by themselves. 
They frequently build their own houses, and carry to market, 
at whatever distance, the produce of their own industry. f" e 7 
are spinners and weavers; they make soap and candles, as w *‘‘ 
as, in many cases, shoes and clothes for their own use. /'* 
America the cultivation of land is often the secondary pursuit 
of a blacksmith, a miller or a shopkeepcr,'’J With such c l 1 * rr 
people as these, where is the “ field of abstinence " for t -e 
capitalists? 

'l~kc great beauty of capitalist production consists in thl*— 
that ir not only constantly reproduces the wipe-worker ** 
wape-workef, but produces always, in proportion to t<* 
accumulat-or. cf cap: 'a), a relative surplus population of wi's'~ 
workers. Tfcu* the law cf supply and demand cflal-oor » * f l 
in the rijht rvr, the os cf wi.re* is penned within * 

* ~ Lu'-i, *) U *4 ixXMSt <J AJG. ».-U UA «.»» ** U * * * , 

yr /titfi*, Ur ' C- * 
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satisfactory to capitalist exploitation, and lastly, the social 
dependance of the labourer on the capitalist, that indispensable 
requisite, is secured; an unmistakable relation of dependence, 
which the smug political economist, at home, in the mother 
country, can transmogrify into one of free contract between 
buyer and seller, between equally independent owners of com- 
modities, the owner of the commodity capital and the owner of 
the commodity labour. But in the colonies this pretty fancy is 
torn asunder. The absolute population here increases much 
more quickly than in the mother-country, because many 
labourers enter this world as ready-made adults, and yet the 
labour market is always understocked. The law of the supply 
and demand of labour falls to pieces. On the one hand, the old 
world constantly throws in capital, thirsting after exploitation 
and “abstinence;” on the other, the regular reproduction of the 
wage-labourer as wage-labourer comes into collision with im- 
pediments the most impertinent and in part invincible. What 
becomes of the production of wage-labourers, supernumerary in 
proportion to the accumulation of capital? The wage-worker 
of to-day is to-morrow an independent peasant, or artisan, 
working for himself. He vanishes from the labour-market, but 
not into the workhouse. This constant transformation of the 
wage-labourers into independent producers, who work for 
themselves instead of for capital, and enrich themselves instead 
)f the capitalist gentry, reacts in its turn very perversely on the 
tonditions of the labour-market. Not only does the degree of 
•xploitation of the wage-labourer remain indecently low. The 
^age-labourer loses into the bargain, along with the relation of 
lependence, also the sentiment of dependence on the abstemi- 
>us capitalist. Hence all the inconveniences that our E. G. 
'Vakefield pictures so doughtily, so eloquently, so pathetically. 

The supply of wage-labour, he complains, is neither constant, 
ot regular, nor sufficient. “ The supply of labour is always, 
ot only small, but uncertain .” 1 “Though the produce divided 
etween the capitalist and the labourer be large, the labourer 
ikes so great a share that he soon becomes a capitalist. . . 
e ' v > even of those whose lives are unusually long, can accumu- 
■ LcYoLIUp- ««. 
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that the bulk of the soil is still public property, and every settler 
on it therefore can turn part of it into his private property sail 
individual means of production, without hindering the later 
settlers in the same operation.* This is the secret both of the 
prosperity of the colonies and of their inveterate vice-- 
opposition to the establishment of capital. “ Where land i$ 
very cheap and all men are free, where every one who so pleases 
can easily obtain a piece of land for himself, not only is labour 
very dear, as respects the labourer’s share of the produce, but 
the difficulty is to obtain combined labour at any price.”* 

As in the colonies the separation of the labourer from the 
conditions of labour and their root, the soil, does not yet 
or only sporadically, or on too limited a scale, so neither docs 
the separation of agriculture from industry exist, nor the de- 
struction of the household industry of the peasantry. Whence 
then is to come the internal market for capital? " No 0 
the population of America is exclusively agricultural, excepting 


slaves and their employers who combine capital and labour in 
t„ r r - the sod, 


particular works. Free Americans, who cultivate the soil 
follow many other occupations. Some portion of the furmnwe 
and tools which they use is commonly made by themselves- ^ 
They frequently build their own houses, and carry to mar«i . 

at whatever distance, the produce of their own industry. 1 , 

are spinners and weavers; they make soap and candles, as ^ , 
as, in many cases, shoes and clothes for their own use. 
America the cultivation of land is often the secondary F urS , 
of a blacksmith, a miller or a shopkeeper.’ ’s With such qu« 

people as these, where is the “ field of abstinence or , 
capitalists? _ _ . . l-,^. j 

The great beauty of capitalist production consists in ^ 
that it not only constantly reproduces the wage-w° r er ^ 
wage-worker, but produces always, in proportion w ^ , 

accumulation of capital, a relative surplus population o » 
workers. Thus the law of supply and demand o f labour' 
in the right rut, the oscillation of wages is penned vol 
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satisfactory to capitalist exploitation, and lastly, the social 
dependence of the labourer on the capitalist, that indispensable 
requisite, is secured; an unmistakable relation of dependence, 
which the smug political economist, at home, in the mother 
country, can transmogrify into one of free contract between 
buyer and seller, between equally independent owners of com- 
modities, the owner of the commodity capital and the owner of 
the commodity labour. But in the colonies this pretty fancy is 
torn asunder. The absolute population here increases much 
more quickly than in the mother-country, because many 
labourers enter this world as ready-made adults, and yet the 
labour market is always understocked. The law of the supply 
and demand of labour falls to pieces. On the one hand, the old 
world constantly throws in capital, thirsting after exploitation 
and “abstinence on the other, the regular reproduction of the 
wage-labourer as wage-labourer comes into collision with im- 
pediments the most impertinent and in pan invincible. What 
becomes of the production of wage-labourers, supernumerary in 
proportion to the accumulation of capital? The wage-worker 
of to-day is to-morrow an independent peasant, or artisan, 
working for himself. He vanishes from the labour-market, but 
not into the workhouse. This constant transformation of the 
wage-labourers into independent producers, who work for 
themselves instead of for capital, and enrich themselves instead 
of the capitalist gentry, reacts in its turn very perversely on the 
conditions of the labour-market. Not only does the degree of 
exploitation of the wage-labourer remain indecently low. The 
wage-labourer loses into the bargain, along with the relation of 
dependence, also the sentiment of dependence on the abstemi- 
ous capitalist. Hence all the inconveniences that our E. C». 
” *kefield pictures so doughtily, so eloquently, so pathetically. 

The supply of wage-labour, he complains, is neither constant, 
icr regular, nor sufficient. " The supply of labour is always, 
W only small, but unccmm.”' “Though the produce divided 
*twecn the capitalist and the labourer be large, the labourer 
ikes so gTeat a share that he soon becomes a capitalist. . . 
even of those whose lives are unusually long, can accuno* 
• Lc. VoL II, r lit. 
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that the bulk of the soil is still public property, and every settl 
on it therefore can turn part of it into his private property ar 
individual means of production, without hindering the lati 
settlers in the same operation.' This is the secret both of th 
prosperity of the colonies and of their inveterate vice- 
opposition to the establishment of capital. “ Where land t 
very cheap and all men are free, where every one who so plea# 
can easily obtain a piece of land for himself, not only is hboui 
very dear, as respects the labourer’s share of the produce, bai 
the difficulty is to obtain combined labour at any price .' 1 

As in the colonies the separation of the labourer from 
conditions of labour and their root, the soil, does not yet exist, 
or only sporadically, or on too limited a scale, so neither doe* 
the separation of agriculture from industry exist, nor the 
struction of the household industry of the peasantry. Whence 
then is to come the internal market for capital? " No pari 0 ^ 
the population of America is exclusively agricultural, excepting 
slaves and their employers who combine capital mid labour 
particular works. Free Americans, who cultivate the 
follow many other occupations. Some portion of the «urw 
and tools which they use is commonly made by thenwe - 
They frequently build their own houses, and carry to 
at whatever distance, the produce of their own industry. ^ 
are spinners and weavers; they make so3p and candles, as ^ 
as, in many cases, shoes and clothes for their own use ‘ - t 
America the cultivation of land is often the secondary p u 
of a blacksmith, a miller or a shopkeeper.”! With sue q 
people as these, where is the “ field of abstinence 0 
capitalists? . . 

The great beauty of capitalist production consists in ^ 
that it not only constantly reproduces the wage-wor^ ^ 
wage-worker, but produces always, in proportion , j{rC , 
accumulation of capital, a relative surplus population " 
workers. Thus the law of supply and demand of W^u 
in the right rut, the oscillation of wages is penned 
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satisfactory to capitalist exploitation, and lastly, the social 
dependants of the labourer on the capitalist, that indispensable 
requisite, is secured; an unmistakable relation of dependence, 
which the smug political economist, at home, in the mother 
country, can transmogrify into one of free contract between 
buyer and seller, between equally independent owners of com- 
modities, the owner of the commodity capital and the owner of 
the commodity labour. But in the colonies this pretty fancy is 
torn asunder. The absolute population here increases much 
more quickly than in the mother-country, because many 
labourers enter this world as ready-made adults, and yet the 
labour market is always understocked. The law of the supply 
and demand of labour falls to pieces. On the one hand, the old 
world constantly throws in capital, thirsting after exploitation 
and “abstinence;” on the other, the regular reproduction of the 
wage-labourer as wage-labourer comes into collision with im- 
pediments the most impertinent and in part invincible. What 
becomes of the production of wage-labourers, supernumerary in 
proportion to the accumulation of capital ? The wage-worker 
of to-day is to-morrow an independent peasant, or artisan, 
working for himself. He vanishes from the labour-market, but 
not into the workhouse. This constant transformation of the 


wage-labourers into independent producers, who work for 
themselves instead of for capital, and enrich themselves instead 
of the capitalist gentry, reacts in its turn very perversely on the 
conditions of the labour-market. Not only does the degree of 
exploitation of the wage-labourer remain indecently low. The 
wage-labourer loses into the bargain, along with the relation of 
dependence, also the sentiment ol dependence on the abstemi- 
ous capitalist. Hence all the inconveniences that our E. G. 
Wakefield pictures so doughtily, so eloquently, so pathetically. 

The supply of wage-labour, he complains, is neither constant, 
nor regular, nor sutiident. “ The supply of labour is always, 
not only small, but uncertain.”' “Though the produce divided 
between the capitalist and the labourer be large, the labourer 
takes so great a share that he soon becomes a capitalist. . . 
I ew, even of those whose lives arc unusually long, can accumu- 
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late great masses of wealth.”* The labourers most distinctly 
decline to allow the capitalist to abstain from the payment of 
the greater part of their labour. It avails him nothing, if he 
is so cunning as to import from Europe, with his own capital, 
his own wage-workers. They soon “ cease ... to be labourers 
for hire; they . . . become independent landowners, if not com- 
petitors with their former masters in the labour market.”* 
Think of the horrorl The excellent capitalist has imported 
bodily from Europe, with his own good money, his own 
competitors! The end of the world has come! No wonder 
Wakefield laments the absence of all dependence and of all 
sentiment of dependence on the part of the wage-workers 
in the colonies. On account of the high wages, sap his 
disciple, Merivale, there is in the colonies “ the urgent desire 
for cheaper and more subservient labourers — for a class to 
whom the capitalist might dictate terms, instead of being 
dictated to by them. ... In ancient civilized countries the 
labourer, though free, is by a law of nature dependent on 
capitalists; in colonies this dependence must be created by < 
artificial means. ”j < 

What is now, according to Wakefield, the consequence of , 


• L c., VoL I., p. iji. • I. c„ VoL II.. p. 5 

i Merivale, 1. c„ Vol. II , pp. JJ5-JI4 passim Even the mild, free-vsde, vulfw 
economist, Molinari, sap " Dans les colonies oh 1’escUvage a id aboli sans 9“ * 
travail forch sc tronvait remplacf par une quantith fquivalente de travail Hbre, on * 
vu s'ophrer la contre-pirtie du fait qui sc realise tous les jours sous nos JWHf. 
ru les simples travailleurs exploiter i leur tour les entrepreneurs d'industrie,.»»'i!''f 
deux des utairrs hors de route proportion tree h parr Wgirime qui leur revetuit <**” 
le produit. Les plan trurs. re pourant obcenir de leurs lucres un prit sufhsant pou 
couvrir la bausse de salaire, ont id obliges de fouruir I'eiefdant, d'abord sue 
profits, ensuite sue leurs capiuux inline*. Une foule de planteors ont ruinet 
la sorte, d’autres ont fermh leurs ateliers poor hebapper i une ruine imtatoeW®-* • 
Sans doute, B Taut mien* roir pirir des accumulations de capita#* q ue **. V Dtn 

• •*•1— .“ses [how generous of Mr. Molinari Iji mail ne vaudrait-il par mieut qnr 

les autres pfrtnrnth ~ (Molinari t c. pp. pi, pi.) Me. M™” 3 


tu les on, m les autres penjsrcir i. v. pp. ji, ja.j , 

Molinari I Wbat then becomes of the ten commandments, of Slows and the pt°F 
of (he law of supply and demand, if in Europe the “ entrepreneur “ can col &‘ wn ‘ 
labourer’s legitimate part, and fn the West Indies, the labourer can eat down 
peeoeur’a? And what, if you please, is this “ legitimate part, - * which oa 
showing the capitalist in Europe dally neglects to payf Orer yonder, in tbotoW* 
where the labourers are so “simple “ a* to “exploit “ the capitalut, 
feels a strong itching to set the law of supply end demand, that w ores ra 1 * 
automatically, oa the right road by means of the police. 
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dm unfortunate state of things in the colonies ? A “barbaris- 
ing tendency of dispersion" of producers and national wealth. 1 
The parcelling-out of the means of production among innumer- 
able owners, working on their own account, annihilates, along 
with the centralisation of capital, all the foundations of com- 
bined labour. Ever)’ long-winded undertaking, extending over 
several years and demanding outlay of fixed capital, is pre- 
vented from being carried out. In Europe, capital invests 
without hesitating a moment, for the working-class constitutes 
its living appurtenance, always in excess, always at disposal. 
But in the colonies 1 Wakefield tells an extremely doleful 
anecdote. He was talking with some capitalists of Canada 
and the state of New York, where the immigrant wave often 
becomes stagnant and deposits a sediment of “ supernumerary" 
labourers. “ Our capital,” says one of the characters in the 
melodrama, " was ready for many operations which require a 
considerable period of time for their completion ; but we could 
not begin such operations with labour which, we knew, would 
soon leave us. If we had been sure of retaining the labour of 
such emigrants, we should have been glad to have engaged it 
at once, and for a high price: and we should have engaged it, 
even though we had been sure it would leave us, provided we 
had been sure of a fresh supply whenever we might need 
it.’’* 

After Wakefield' has contrasted the English capitalist agri- 
culture and its "combined" labour with the scattered cultiva- 
tion of American peasants, he unwittingly gives us a glimpse 
at the reverse of the medal. He depicts the mass of the 
American people as well-to-do, independent, enterprising and 
comparatively cultured, whilst " the English agricultural 
labourer is a miserable wretch, a pauper. . . In what 
country, except North America and some new colonies, do 
the wages of free labour employed in agriculture, much ex- 
ceed a bare subsistence for the labourer? . . . Un- 
doubtedly, Farm-horses in England, being a valuable property, 
*re better fed than English peasants."? But, never mind, 

1 W»V*fidd, t C., Vol. JI, p. J*. ‘ u e. PP I9t, »9* 

1 L c., Vol l. t pp. 4 7 , 
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national wealth is, once again, by its very nature, identical 
with misery of the people. 

How, then, to heal the anti-capitalistic cancer of the 
colonies ? If men were wilfing, at a blow, to turn all the soil 
from public into private property, they would destroy certainly 
the root of the evil, but also — the colonies. The trick is 
how to kill two birds with one stone. Let the Government 
put upon the virgin soil an artificial price, independent of the 
law of supply and demand, a price that compels the immigrant 
to work a long time for wages before he can earn enough 
money to buy land, and turn himself into an independent 
peasant . 1 The funds resulting from the sale of land at a pric 
relatively prohibitory for the wage-workers, this fund of mane 
extorted from the wages of labour by violation of the sacret 
law of supply and demand, the Government is to employ, or 
the other hand, in proportion as it grows, to import have 
nothings from Europe into the colonies, and thus keep the 
wage-labour market full for the capitalists. Under these cir- 
cumstances, tout sera pour le mieux dans le meilleur des 
mondes possibles. This is the great secret of “ systematic 
colonisation.” By this plan, Wakefield cries in triumph, “ the 
supply of labour must be constant and regular, because, first, 
as no labourer would be able to procure land until he had 
worked for money , all immigrant labourers, working for a time 
for wages and in combination, would produce capital for the 
employment of more labourers; secondly, because every 
labourer who left off working for wages and became a landowner 
would, by purchasing land, provide a fund for bringing fresh 
labour to the colony ." 1 The price of the soil imposed by the 
State must, of course, be a "sufficient price” — i.e., so high 
to prevent the labourers from becoming independent lan 

• “ Cot, aj'outrt-TOUt, price i I'appropriation du tol et in «piuu* 
qui n’ * qne n bras, trouve de I'occupation, et te fiit an rrrenu 
iniit, prior i 1 'appropriation indiriduclle du tol qu"il se Itoutt Art bommes n *1 
oue lcor» bras. . . . Quind toijs meiin un homme dins lr tide, rous rou* ^ 
ae J’atmotpfcin:. A insi faitea-Tous, quanJ rou* to us fmpirrl du ^ 
mcitre dans le Tide de richeise*. pouf Be le Uuact rim qo'i Totrt to !>*>“• ( 

I. c, l- III, pp. ait-171, passim.) 
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owners until others had followed to take their place.” 1 This 
“sufficient price for the laud” is nothing but a euphemistic cir- 
cumlocution for the ransom which the labourer pays to the 
capitalist for leave to retire from the wage-labour market to the 
land. First, he must create for the capitalist “capital,” with 
which the latter may be able to exploit more labourers ; then he 
must place, at his own expense, a locum tencns on the labour 
market, whom the Government forwards across the sea for the 
benefit of his old master, the capitalist. 

It is very characteristic that the English Government for 
years practised this method of ‘‘primitive accumulation,” pre- 
scribed by Mr. Wakefield expressly for the use of the colonies. 
The fiasco was, of course, as complete as that of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Bank Act. The stream of emigration was only diverted 
from the English colonies to the United States. Meanwhile, 
the advance of capitalistic production in Europe, accompanied 
by increasing Government pressure, has rendered Wakefield’s 
recipe superfluous. On the one hand, the enormous and cease- 
less stream of men, year after year driven upon America, leaves 
behind a stationary sediment in the east of the United States, 
the wave of immigration from Europe throwing men on the 
labour market there more rapidly than the wave of emigration 
westwards can wash them away. On the other hand, the 
American Civil War brought in its trai ■ a colossal national 
debt, and, with it, pressure of taxes, the rise of the vilest 
financial aristocracy, the squandering of a huge part of the 
public land on speculative companies for the exploitation of 
railways, mines, &c., in brief, the most rapid centralisation of 
capital. The great republic has, therefore, ceased to be the 
promised land for emigrant labourers. Capitalistic production 
advances there with giant strides, even though the lowering of 
wages and the dependence of the wage-worker are yet far from 
bring brought down to the normal European level. The 
shameless lavishing of uncultivated colonial land on aristocrats 
®nd capitalists by the Government, so loudly denounced even 
by Wakefield, has produced, especially in Australia, 1 in con- 
■ Lt 
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junction with the stream of men that the gold-diggings attrac 
and with the competition that the importation of English com 
modifies causes even to the smallest artisan, an ample “relativ 
surplus labouring population,” so that almost every mai 
brings the Job’s news of a "glut of the Australian labour 
market,” and prostitution in some places there flourishes a 
wantonly as in the London Hay market. 

However, we are not concerned here with the condition c 
the colonies. The only thing that interests us is the sear 
discovered in the new world by the political economy of th< 
old world, and proclaimed on the house-tops: that the capital’ 
ist mode of production and accumulation, and therefort 
capitalist private property, have for their fundamental condi- 
tion the annihilation of self-earned private property; in other 
words, the expropriation of the labourer. 

favourable 10 the settlers, but the squandering of the land, already accomplished by 
the English Government, standi in the way. " The first and main object at 
the new Land Act of 1861 aims is to give increased facilities for the settlement 0 
people." (The Land Law of Victoria, by the Hon. O. G Duffy. Minister of I™"' 
hands. Lond. iSSa.) 


THE END. 
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further fl ^v h e " ume ratcs, with his additional notes. Three 

*- v «cU£^ on,h ' 

e iv c „ 1 fi’ S ' rrfere "“ >!>' corresponding reference is 

Si%t.£r?„“,: f (1 ' 9 h 3%^ ,k -^ b ' <*» ° f * 

he pages of the present edition on which changes occur arc- 

^ «* . 

English th;^r an u Cdmon , has twent jvfive chapters, the 
Part II (Th^T ^ fC / : ^““se CO the German edition treats 
chapter 9 l " , ■ l int3 Ca P i!aI ) « » single 

sections hrn£! Cr whl ]~ ,n thc E n g ,l5h edition the three 
* V-VI ); CO the German 
chapter ICh-fH? { Pnm,ttve Accumulation) as a single 

(Tjfe ModorJ'n XX l V ^T^ ***? cxcc P tion of ^ last s «tion 

XX V Tk, f 0r J °f Colonization), which becomes Chapter 
chapter ni, m k'. :1 ^ Cr ^ ha P tcr ^ (English edition), the German 
until the fir, i ” arC ,,two b e k in< T* the English numbers 
the Enntlok r. Cll0n (Primitive Accumulation) is reached, when 
WSlV h tv n vF V, - XXXI11 correspond to the 
includes Part \»m d Part Vli of tflc Gern^n edition 

” i art \ HI 0 f t h e English edition. 

41 ). 

tenets afJh' u {c-vAucs." Insert before the last two *en- 
ls sect »on the following addition and footnote. 
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(And not simply for others. The medieval peasant 
produced his corn-dues for the feudal lord, his 
tithe-corn for the parson. But the fact that the corn- 
dues and the tithe-corn were produced for other 
people did not make either of them a commodity. 
To become a commodity a product must be trans- 
ferred by an act of exchange to the individual for 
whom it serves as use value.)” 

Footnote to the 4th edition. I am inserting this bracketed 
passage because its omission has very frequently led to the 
mistaken idea that every product consumed djt someone 
other than its producer is treated by Marx as a com- 
modity. — F. E. 

Page 80 (Va, p. r 12), 6th line from bottom. 

The last sentence of the paragraph should read: 

“And as a matter of fact, the value also of «ch 
single yard is but the materialized form of 
portion of the quantify of social labour expended 
in the total quantity of yards.” 

This alteration was given by Marx to N. F. Danielson, the 
translator of the Russian edition of Capital, in a letter ?* 
November 28, 1878. It is here taken from the edition of f* ] 
Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute. I 

Page 90 (Va, p. X2 1), last line. 

After "currency oj money." Delete next sentence: ‘5 

twofold change . . . the others.” Following paragraph, , 
certain alterations, now becomes last section of p fC *' 
paragraph. Next following paragraph: "If, on the con ^ 

. . . now considering" is slightly changed and expanded. * 
whole passage (from the last line of p. 90 to the end 0 
third paragraph on p. 91) then reads: j 

“in the currency of money. The linen, for ( 

first changes its commodity form into its ( ,y ‘ / j 
form. The last term of it* first f nennvjff'f-r* , 
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C-M, the money form, then becomes the first term 
of its last metamorphosis M— C, its re-conversion 
into the Bible. But each of these changes of form 
is accomplished by an exchange between com- 
modity and money, by their reciprocal displacement. 
The same coins which come into the seller’s hand 
as the alienated jorm oj the commodity leave his hand 
as the absolutely alienable Jorm oj the commodity .* 
They arc displaced twice. The first metamorphosis 
of the linen puts these coins into the weaver’s 
pocket, the second fetches them out again. The two 
inverse changes of form undergone by the same com- 
modity are thus reflected in the displacement of the 
same coin, twice repeated, but in opposite directions. 

If, on the contrary, commodities only go through 
one phase of the metamorphosis, if there are only 
sales or only purchases (no matter which), then the 
same money also changes its place only once. 
Its second change of place always expresses the 
second metamorphosis of the commodity, its recon- 
version from money. The frequently repeated 
displacement of the same coins reflects not only the 
series of metamorphoses undergone by a single 
commodity, but also the interconnexion of the 
innumerable metamorphoses in the world of com- 
modities in general. It is, of course, obvious that 
this applies only to the simple circulation of 
commodities, the form we are here considering.” 


*nteocr, , bowing the wider dialectical development, was not added ontil 
French edition. Cf. the original aentence deleted (p 91, line 11) s "The 
ZT P* cc ' of coin, b the fim act, changed places with the linen, in the aecond 


* reicn edition. Cf. the original aentence aeieteo 91 

snth Ple .. C ” 0f C0ln ’ “ the «*, changed places with the lint..., — ... 

r® Bible,” The m almost it, abatable, are borrowed 

legal phraseology. Unlike commodities, certain forms of property 
"inalienable" (< g. entailed land, heirlooms) and cannot enter into 
SS 4 *".* 015 r*™>n b whom they are vested cannot relinquish or "alienate” 
f> jewels, land — a exchange for another form— money. Cf 

TrJ}, . e ,B- pp Si, 87, 597, etc.i for Hegel's use of the terms, see p. 146 B - 


tW. - the Peuon b whom they are vested cannot rein 
particular form-jewels, land— in exchange for another 
»*• *7- 597. etc-i for Hegel's use of the u 
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Page no (Va, p. 149), footnote, line 7, end of first p: 
graph after " price in the London market." Add; 

( 4 th edition, 1890.) “We are again in a period of gr 
fluctuation in the relative values of gold and silver. Atx 
twenty-five years ago the ratio of value in which g< 
stood to silver was = 1; nowit is about = 32 . 

and silver is still continually falling in relation 
B ° Id \ 

This is mainly the result of a revolution in the mode l 
which each of these metals is produced. Gold was former 
got almost solely by washing out alluvial deposits forme 
by the disintegration of gold-bearing rocks. This metho 
no longer suffices and has been pushed into the backgroun 
by another, formerly only used as a secondary altemadvi 
though well known to the ancients ( Diodorus III, 1 2-J4J 
namely, the direct working of the gold-bearing quart; 
veins themselves. On the other hand, not only wen 
enormous new deposits of silver ore discovered in Amenta 
on the western side of the Rockies, but these deposits and 
the Mexican silver mines were opened up by railways 
which made it possible to import modern machinery and 
fuel and, therefore, to mine silver on the largest scale at 
a low cost. But there is a great difference in the manner in 
which these two metals are present in their respective veins. 
Gold is mostly unalloyed, but only scattered in minute 
quantities throughout the quartz; hence the whole vein 
has to be crushed and the gold either washed out of it 
extracted by mercury.' A million grammes of quartz wi 
often yield barely 1 to 3, very rarely 30 to 60 gramme* 
of gold. Silver is seldom found uncombined, but usual? 
as an ore which it is relatively easy to separate fro^ 
the matrix and which generally contains from 40 to 90 Pf 
cent of silver; or else it is found in smaller quantities * n 
copper and lead ores, etc., which are already worth wor n 2 

‘ Eogtlt 1 ro writing' in sl9°> before the full exrent of the then pe*ty 
Witw»iee*rand goldfield* wa» known, wad before the cyanide procc* »PP 
led to the further reroiutioti in gold production which to greedy affected P* 1 
■ I9S to 1914. — Translator* r AVer. 
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for themselves. It follows even from this that whilst the 
labour of producing gold has been on the whole increased, 
the labour of producing silver has been definitely diminished, 
and thus the fall in the value of the latter is quite naturally 
explained. This fall in value would be expressed in an even 
greater drop in price if the price of silver were not now also 
maintained by artificial means. But only a small part of 
America’s silver treasure has so far been m?de accessible 
and therefore there is every prospect that the value of 
silver will continue to drop for a considerable time. This 
tendency must be yet more increased by the comparative 
falling off in the demand for silver articles, whether for use 
or luxury, their replacement by plated goods, aluminium, 
etc - From this one can judge the utopianism of the bimetallic 
theory: that a compulsory international ratio would push, 
silver up again to its old relative value of 1 : 15^. It is 
more probable that silver would forfeit more and more of its 
quality as money, even on the world market. — F. E." 

„ Fage iio (Va, p. 150), 4th line from bottom of page, after 
Lord Overstone" add: 

‘the cx-banker, Lloyd,” 

Page 121 (Va, p. iri) 8th line from bottom to end of 
Note i (Fullarton): 

“We have a yet more striking example in the ease with 
which this same France, in 1871-73, was able to pay off in 
“ ,rt y months a war indemnity more than ten times as 
IF^t, and also to pay a considerable proportion of it in 
specie. — F. E.” 

Page 328 (Va, p. 353), Add after last sentence of footnote: 

(4‘h edition, “And since Marx wrote the above passage 
. P? w « loom has established itself in these factories and 
« npldly displacing the handloom. On this the silk industry 
“ Wefy d has also a tale to tell.— F. E-”) 
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Page 425 (Va, p. 447), line 14. 

After the sentence ending "highest courts of justice in London' 

Engels adds: 

“This is now done away with. Except in a few 
cases— e.g. the public gasworks — the worker in 
England has now been placed on the same level 
as the employer where breach of contract is con- 
cerned, and can only be proceeded against by civil 
law.* — F. E.” 


Page 430 (Va, p. 453). 

Before the last sentence of the first paragraph ("Hence this 
subversion after the words "on a great scale" add footnote: 

4 th edition. “This applies equally to Germany. Wherever 
we have large-scale agriculture, especially, that is to »y> 
in the east, it only became possible in the first place owing 
to the ‘clearances’ of peasants by enclosures after the l&h 
century, but particularly after 1648. — F. E.” 

Page 454, Note r (Va, p. 475:). (United States.) 

Add after “ European colony": 

4 th edition. “Since then they have developed into the 
second industrial country in the world, but without entirely 
losing their colonial character. — F. E.“ • 


Page 499 (Va, pp. 518, 519). 

Delete first paragraph and read: ( 

“The Tory Cabinet announced in the Queen* 
Speech of February 5, 1867, that it had framed the 
proposals of the Industrial Commission into . *• 

Another twenty years of experiment upon the lightly 
valued bodies of the working class had been re- 
quired before this stage was reached. Already in 


* T he Master and Seram Act, under -which breach of contract eouW b» 
ms M criminal offence punishable by three oioctha' imprisonment, was np'* . ' 
l*yf. The repeal waa onljf won by the trade anion* after a Jong tfrufsjr. ' 

Oage of which had been the grin of the franchise (llSj), fal which th» 
national had played ao great a fut— A ’ott. 


1 fed 
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1840 a Commission of Inquiry into child labour had 
b«n appointed. Its Report in ,842 unfolded in the 
«ords of Nassau W. Senior: The most frightful 
D n o'f aVar ‘ C ^ S ' lfishncss a "d <™=Ity on the 
infantile “n ° f a " d <* juvenile and 

Presented '^t d ' grada, ‘° n destruction, ever 
£? r '„- • • 11 be supposed that it describes 

rtdenX 4 t P1S 'u ag '- B " ,herc is unhappily 
thev t laI .‘ hose horrors continue as intense as 
about?"'' A pamphl<:t published by Hardwicke 

ofin ,8a, yCarS - ag r°,flf that ,bc abuscs complained 
1042 arc in full bloom at the present day 

whid/'.hT u-L un "°' iccd for tw enty years, during 
dm of Ch " drCn brcd “P wi,h °“> lhc remotest 
term comprehension as to what is meant by the 
nor "i° had nci,hcr knowledge nor religion, 

Daren?, /'i afF<:ct ' on w ' rc allowed to become the 
P ents of the present generation. 1 "1 

added i, Marx (p. 499 ) ; 

12 TsL FRC !° r ? A ' ,s Extension Act was passed on August 
■nciudml* U 5fS 11,ates 3,1 mctal foundries, forges and works, 

i ''diarubber m aSdTK Sh0pS i- alS °- papCr ’ g utta -P ercha . 

book-Kin^ d , CO ketones, letter-press printing and 
“Wre than flf Works > and > finally, all workshops in which 
R eeu . ,? n P ers °ns are employed. The Hours of Labour 
smaller if’ passed on Au S ust >7, '867, regulates the 
j 1 1, t* 3 " 0 ? 5 and so-called domestic industries, 
of 1879' re , turn to thesc Acts and to the new Mines Acl 
7 in the second volume.” 

p ° e *99 P- 5 J 9), tlth line from bottom of page: 

"anon an t 1 °unced the introduction of Bills” read 
Unced the introduction of further Bills.” 
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Page 425 (Va, p. 447), line 14. 

After the sentence ending “highest courts of justice in Londi 
Engels adds: 

“This is now done away with. Except in a h 
cases — e.g. the public gasworks — the worker 
England has now been placed on the same lev 
as the employer where breach of contract is cot 
cerned, and can only be proceeded against by civ 


Page 430 (Va, p. 453). 

Before the last sentence of the first paragraph ('Hence rfi 
subversion ”), after the words “on a great scale," add footnote: 

4 th edition. "This applies equally to Germany. Whcrevci 
we have large-scale agriculture, especially, that is to 
in the east, rt only became possible in the first place otMjj 
to the ‘clearances' of peasants by enclosures after the 16® 
century, but particularly after 1648. — F. E.” 


Page 454, Note 1 (Va, p. 475). (United States.) 

Add after “European colony”: 

4 th edition. “Since then they have developed into the 
second industrial country in the world, but without entirely 
losing their colonial character. — F. E." 


Page 499 (Va, pp. 518, 519). 

Delete first paragraph and read: , 

“The Tory Cabinet announced in the G 11 **?* 
Speech of February 5, 1867, that it had framed * ,f 
proposals of the Industrial Commission into 
Another twenty years of experiment upon the light 
valued bodies of the working class had been 
quired before this stage was reached. Al ready '• 

* Tt< Muter irji Stmni Art. o.tder wiitb fcmcb ot tor.' rut eirjli I* ^ , 


, Hr irptai only M irt lV u*i< •: 

« tf ttul tut ten tit g%in if tit (iM;l * 

mxtul til to (-mi * ytn. — TrvuU&f’i 


I, Or i-r* *-'* 
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1840 a Commission of Inquiry into child labour had 
been appointed. Its Report in 1842 unfolded in the 
words of Nassau \V. Senior: ‘The most frightful 
picture of avarice, selfishness and cruelty on the 
part of masters and of parents, and of juvenile and 
infantile misery, degradation and destruction, ever 
presented. ... It may be supposed that it describes 
the horrors of a past age. But there is unhappily 
evidence that those horrors continue as intense as 
they were. A pamphlet published by Hardwickc 
about two years ago states that the abuses complained 
of in 1842 are in full bloom at the present day. , . . 
This report lay unnoticed for twenty years, during 
which the children bred up without the remotest 
*>gn of comprehension as to what is meant by the 
term morals, who had neither knowledge nor religion, 
nor natural affection were allowed to become the 
parents of the present generation.’ ”l 

Fflfituo/e added by Marx (p. 499): 

‘The Factory Acts Extension Act was pissed on August 
} i > i86y. it regelates all metal foundries, forges and works, 
including machine shops; also glass, paper, gutta-percha, 
mdiaiubber and tobacco factories, letter-press printing and 
book-binding works, and, finally, all workshops in which 
inore than fifty persons are employed. The Hours of Labour 
Regulation Act, passed on August 17, 1S67, regulates the 
smaller workshops and so-called domestic industries. 

1 shall return to these Acts and to the new .Mines Aci 
^1872 in the second volume.*’ 

Tage 499 (Va, p. 519), nth line from bottom of page: 

„ Ter “announced the introduction of Bills” read 

bounced the introduction of further Bills.’* 
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Pages 502-11 (Va, pp, 521, et scq.j. 

The extracts here were originally given in a footnote ( see 
Engels, p. 825). Some small changes and additions were 
made in the 4th German edition, viz.: 

Page 502. 2nd paragraph reads: 

“The mode of examining witnesses reminds one 
of the cross-examinations in the English courts, 
where the counsel tries by impudent and confusing 
cross-questions to twist the witness’s words and 
make him Jose his head. The counscJ here are the 
parliamentary examiners themselves, among them 
owners and exploiters of mines; the witnesses arc 
miners, mostly coalminers. The whole farce is so 
characteristic of the spirit oj capital that a few 
extracts from the evidence must be given here. 
For clearness’ sake I have grouped the results of 
the examination, etc., under sub-heads. The reader < 
is reminded that in British Blue books each question 
and its obligatory answer is numbered and that the 
witnesses whose statements are quoted here are j 
coalminers.” J 

I 

Page 51 1 (Va, p. 528), line 8, after “the last ten years j 
add: 

‘‘These are the beauties of 'free' capitalist produc- j 
tion I” 1 ' 

. ’5 

Page 512 (Va, p. 529X Footnote. At the end of the foot* ; t 
note add: . J, 

4 th edition. “The fresh tangle of confusion created by t, 
the English legislation, 1 owing to the mutual contradictions ^ 

of the Factory Acts, Factory Acts Extension Act an ^ 

Workshop Act, at last became intolerable and resulted in 
tSi Factory and Workshop Act of 1878, which consowwf _ >t, 
■CD f . »S6 . — Translator I b'ott. 



Alteralhnt end Addlthu mad' fy S 1 1 

“V- 1 " '»"■ on the subject. M , deta-VJ 

“onTVL^" K° W ,rd “ rml ™ Jt ”f 

"ffi””!’ f ’ b ' E " cn hm ' 1 l! " ‘" :J on-n-: note, mar 

The Act includes: (,) Tcmlc factortes. Hem es-erst'-,--. 
team, more or less as before, hour, of fork ,11 m,J 
children over ten, five and a hslf „r das o- I , 

e!L-" d Sl,,Jrdl )' f™-' W Non-tcitilr far, ones. I lerr t‘ e 
revision, approach those of fi; „,„rc than be!,-, 

tm man,- creep!, ons favour of the cap, tabs,, „:II 

.VL"! ™”)', cases these can I* set lurther estende.l he the 
ti.e' i'crmission of the Horae Sc, reran ' , Vtoriih'ns 
u i morc or lc” »s m the former \it. an , , 

" «»• >'° U "R persons or renmen arr e-rpl-srd ,-a the-, 
kshops pu , on ,foue the same lerrl a. e. n trat.ir 
tasr, “l ,n! !'" c “'" ,n »«1> csterrptton, n part,..'.! 

Workshop, in «huh noch.Idrtn , OJ . 
i VT n5 0f n,hw ««■» ^-tren l cir« . j .t 
• ,<ojrJ. j-or thi* category itill further » tc »* f 

* rc (<; D,rnr«rn w~ uV-t #*r* r 

*7 m-mbm of the fa~..l* «rc m;Ur.l m f- d- > 
,n * : ^ert ovon mt>fe cU'tu rryLli'i — » »»..* s' *‘r 

'!* ,hlt * c * kC r* n: *' s Ae »;*••« P r * 

tr.tr ^ e olitmtrj- or r * * r'.i^j*rrarr, t\e .. 

j- ’ ) c,!tfT rooms wj-uh arc » «• »!*> ump. 1 *> ,;« f ; -*». 
p,' ' Utlr «tricicd license alltmrj to **rt« {'i'.-.. 4 * r» 

** Jn ? *~d plovr-mkinjj wit^n the fci*rc 

?W1»* I cdr-al Ijv r* Mi*.' * 1 , 

i'll thi * Acf - •’> •<* <> r •*, 

r . i t * !jw 0,1 the *u!"M A *n- ; um»»- !.<■** 

rcJml !-* w ” 

^ , 1 •• •?* out srrj cJcirit t*.c mp-.'-w slu-'vi 

j ._>'‘/ 1 “ v V ? *- CPi l ^ c **« ric'*. »S rtf ir. *U*i — f'.t 

T" r ’ t ‘ 1 ' nK! '-' i r! *‘ •on'"'? —> «• 

t.e r»;jrr rcrcra* icd c-t 1 *.• c"» ri” • t » 
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Pages £02-11 (Va, pp. 521, et scq.). 

The extracts here were originally given in a footnote (; 
Engels, p. 825). Some small changes and additions vrt 
made in the 4th German edition, viz.: 

Page 502. 2nd paragraph reads: 

“The mode of examining witnesses reminds or 
of the cross-examinations in the .English court 
where the counsel tries by impudent and conftnin 
cross-questions to twist the witness’s words an 
make him lose his head. The counsel here are tfc 
parliamentary examiners themselves, among *hen 
owners and exploiters of mines; the witnesses af 
miners, mostly coalminers. The whole farce 1* K 
characteristic of the spirit oj capita! that a »<'' 
extracts from the evidence must be given ncre 
For clearness’ sake l have grouped tlw result* c 
the examination, etc., under sub-heads. The trade 
is reminded that in British Blue books each < l ucsn( ’ 
and its obligatory answer is numbered and that t 1 
witnesses whose statements are quoted here * 
coalminers.” 

Page 511 (Va, p. 528), line 8, after “the last ten T fl,> 
add : 

“These are the beauties of 'free capitalist f r( ^ 
tion P* 

Pase £12 (Va, p. £29), Footnote. At the end oft— ^ 
note add : . „ } fcf 

4. th t£tv>n. “The fresh tangle of confusion cr« - ^ ^ 
the English legislation/ owing to the mutual con«|- * ^ 
of the Factory Acts, Factory Acts Eafension p 
Workshop Act, at last became intolerable mi , t .,j 

the Factory and Workshop Act of 1878, which «*■*“ 

1 ct p. 
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*11 the existing law on the subject. As * 
mtiosm of this now valid industrial code of i: n »ta-d 
Srt’ “ C ° UrSC ’ bc eivfn herc ' the notes' r. a r 

The Act includes: (t) Textile factories. Here om?> 
ttmms more or less as before; hours of work all >*rj r-2 
Children over ten, five and a half per dax or „i 1,.^, a 
Ct ? ? n « Saturdaj- free.' (a) Non-textile fa.tonex Mrrr t-e 
F OVmon * approach those of (i) more tlosclv than 1-cfn-, 
'•it many exceptions in fax-our of the capitalists still rr~.i n 
* n in many cases these can be set further extended hr the 
jpecial permission of the Home Sex retan. ft) Workshops 
• ned more or less as in the former \it, n «. la* n 
•>-ren, young persons or women are employed in t k rm. 
J'Wkshops arc put on about the same level «x r >•, tntt> 
one* hut here again with exrmptior.s in parti, wa* 

« 2^** . W ^ orkshops in which no children or «x*kr*x 

7? Only, persons of either sex over c.ghtrm sea-. «dj ire 
•i ojed. For this category still further o-..rw * i . t‘ r 
• r°)crs are allowed. (5) Domcrti. w-ksSo;**. *.'rt-e 

dVV . >f ” of the arc **» »‘f 

^ t .mg; herc rxm more clixtix regular- rs »-,d »• t*-r 
7' tlm * *^e proviso that, exxept sr:tS the tprxiti !*■’ 
ra?«?i lbr olinisfry or of • maguTaT. t*.e 1 t 
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Pages $02-11 (Va, pp. $21, et seq.J. 

The extracts here were originally given in a footnote (s 
Engels, p. 82$). Some small changes and additions w« 
made in the 4th German edition, viz.: 

Page $02. 2nd paragraph reads: 

“The mode of examining witnesses reminds on 
of the cross-examinations in the .English courts 
where the counsel tries by impudent and confusing 
cross-questions to twist the witness’s words anti 

make him lose his head. The counsel here are tBc 
parliamentary examiners themselves, among them 
owners and exploiters of mines; the witnesses are 
miners, mostly coalminers. The whole farce is J° 
characteristic of the spirit oj capital that a f cn 
extracts from the evidence must be given her* 
For clearness’ sake I have grouped the results 0 
the examination, etc., under sub-heads. The read' 
is reminded that in British Blue books each q uCSt |f| 
and its obligatory answer is numbered and that ^ 
witnesses whose statements are quoted here 
coalminers.” 

Page $11 (Va, p. 528), line 8, after “the last ten years 
add: 

‘‘These are the beauties of 'free’ capitalist pro uc * 
tion I” 

Page $12 (Va, p. 529), Footnote. At the end of the f 
note add: , l- 

4 th edition . “The fresh tangle of confusion 
the English legislation,* owing to the mutual 5 onC ? . an d 
of the Factory Acts, Factory Acts Extension ^ ; n 
Workshop Act, at last became intolerable and r . ff j 
the Factory and Workshop Act of 1878, which conso 

> C f. p. *86. — Translator’/ Uoto. 1 
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•dl the existbg law on die subject As , dcUlW 
ctmasm of this now valid industrial code of England 
wnnot, of course, be given here, the following notes may 

r,J^ C AC£ Inc3udes: (0 Textile factories. Here everything 
.,j ,ns more or ^ ess as before; hours of work allowed for 
children over ten, five and a half per day or six hours a 
and Saturday free.' ( 2 ) Non-textile factories. Here the 
prcvisi 0n s approach those of (t) more closely than before, 
and • nanJ ' exCe P t “ ns in favour of the capitalists still remain 
in many cases these can be yet further extended by the 
P crmiss * on °f the Home Secretary. (3) Workshops, 
c n«l more or less as in the former Act; in so Jar as 
« n > y° un g persons or women arc employed in them, 
f • . . °P* are P ut °n about the same level as non-textile 
case TKS f \ x 3lCre *S a * n w ‘th exemptions in particular 
l s ' W Workshops in which no children or young workers 
t 1°” y persons of either sex over eighteen years old are 
emnl°. ' ^ 0r t3l ‘ s “fegory still further concessions to the 

onlv ^ . are a3 ^ owe d* (5) Domestic workshops, where 
( j w .\.. mcm ° crs of the family are employed in the family 
Mm ln ^’ ^ CrC eVCD more ekst'c regulations and at the 
miss' tlm r proviso that, except with the special per- 
lon °f the Ministry or of a magistrate, the inspector 
Fin N 0 f enter rooms which are not also used as dwellings. 

1 ), unrestricted license allowed to straw plaiting, lacc- 
ng and glove-making within the home. 

181 n 'if ared the Swiss Federal Law of March 23, 
fjj, owever, this Act, with all its deficiencies, is still by 
i t , C "St law on the subject. A comparison !>rtwren 
. Swiss Federal Law is particularly interesting 
brings out very clearly the respective advantages 
Cages of the two methods of legislation— the 
cist' S , historical’ method of intervening from case to 
and the more generalized continental method built 
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up on the traditions of the French Revolution, Unfor- 
tunately, the English code is still largely a dead letter so 
( far as its application to workshops is concerned, owing to 
the lack of sufficient inspectors. — -F. E.” 

Page (Y*> P- £ 4 2 )- Last paragraph, line 2. 

In earlier editions of Capital the quotation from John Stuart 
Mill, “I assume throughout ... of the labourer,” had been 
given incorrectly, the words “where the labourers and capitalists 
are separate classes” having been left out. Marx, in a letter 
dated November 28, 1878, pointed this our to Danielson, the 
Russian translator of Capital , adding: 

“The next two sentences, viz. ‘Strange optical illu- 
sion to see everywhere a state of things which as yet 
exists only exceptionally on our earth. But Jet ^ 
finish* — should be deleted and the following sentence 
substituted : 

“Mr. Mill is good enough to believe that this state 
of things is not an absolute necessity, even in that 
economic system in which ‘labourers and capitalists 
are separate classes.’ ” 

The substance of this note has been taken from th® 
Volksausgabc. The quotation from M ill i s from his Principle s a] 
Political Economy, Book II, Chap XV, $. — Translator's Note. 

Page 598 (Va, p. 613). After the end of the first paragraph 
(line 7) insert the following passage: 

“However much, therefore, the capitalist mode ( 
of appropriation may appear to flout the primary 
laws of commodity production, it nevertheless arises, 
not from any violation of these laws, but, on the 
contrary, from their operation. Let us once more 
make this clear by briefly reviewing the phases 0 
movement in the sequence which doses with capitals • 
accumulation. f _ t 

We saw, in the first place, that the original con- • 
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version of a sum of value into capital was accom- 
plished in complete accordance with the laws of 
exchange. One contracting party sells his labour 
power, the other buys it. The former receives the 
value of his commodity, whose use-value — labour — 
1S handed ovcr to the buyer. The means of 

production which already belong to the latter are 
t en transformed by him, with the aid of the labour 
equa ly belonging to him, into a new product which 
is likewise lawfully his. 

The value of this product includes: first, the value 
0 used-up means of production. Useful labour 
cannot consume these means of production without 
ransr erring their value to the new product, but, 
order to be saleable, labour-power must be capable 
" supplying useful labour in the branch of industry 
m which it h to be employed. 

.i^ c ^ a ^ ue of the new product includes further: 

c equivalent ot the value of the labour-power 
vfther with a surplus value. This is because the 
U . c °* ^e labour-power — sold for a given length 
^ or a da y» a week, etc. — is less than the value 
the* 1 ^ ^ USC duf tng that length of time. But 
I W ^ e f ^ as rccc ived payment for the exchange 
with 6 ' ^hour-power and in so doing has parted 
its use-value — this being what happens m every 
^ sale and purchase. 

* ^ act that this particular commodity, labour- 
l a i er> possesses the peculiar use-value of supplying 
aff r> and therefore of creating value, cannot 
If' 6 }, S enera ' law of commodity production. 

therefore, the sum of value advanced in wages 
be f* tnercI y present again in the product but is to 
0Un d there increased by a surplus value, this is 
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not because the seller has been defrauded, for he has 
in fact received the value of his commodity; it is 
due solely to the use of this commodity by the 
buyer. 

The law of exchange demands equality only 
between the exchange values of the commodities 
handed over in exchange for one another. Even from 
the first if involves a difference between their use- 
values and it has nothing whatever to do with their 
use, which only begins after the deal is accomplished 
and concluded. 

Thus the primary conversion of money into capital 
is accomplished in the most exact accordance with 
the economic laws of commodity production and 
with the right of property derived from them. Never- 
theless, its result is : 

(1) That the product belongs to the capitalist and 
not to the worker. 

(2) That the value of this product includes, in 
addition to the value of the capital advanced, j 
a surplus value which has cost labour from j 
the worker but nothing from the capitalist, 1 
and which none the less becomes the legitimate 
property of the capitalist. 

(3) That the worker has still retained his labour- ^ 

power and can sell it afresh if he can find a ^ 
buyer. ^ 

Simple reproduction is only the periodical repeti- j 
tion of this first operation, each repetition converts < 
fresh money into capital. Thus the law is not ? 
broken, but, on the contrary, is merely enabled to \ 
operate continuously. ‘Several successive acts 0 ' 
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cichangc have only made the last represent the 
nrct (Sismondi, Nouveaux Principes , etc., p. 70). 

And^ yet we have seen that simple reproduction 
) s m itself sufficient to stamp this first operation, 
in so far as it is conceived as an isolated process, 
^ a totally changed character. *Of those who 
*he naf ional income between them, some (the 
workers) acquire a fresh right to their share every 
year by fresh work; others (the capitalists) have 
ready acquired, by work done originally, a per- 
manent right to their share’ (Sismondi, l.c., pp. [no] 

I hi * S * n ^ ccd notorious that the sphere of 

a ur is not the only one in which first-born rights 

"wk miracles. 

• \ or does it make any difference if simple repro- 
“«ion is replaced by reproduction on an extended 
i e * accumulation. In the former case the capital- 
it ® CtS , the whole surplus value by spending 

» in the latter he demonstrates his bourgeois virtue 
) only consuming a portion of it and converting 
,hc rest into money. 

The surplus value is his property, it has never 
0n S c o *0 anyone else. If he advances it for the 
| production he is making an advance 

wh™ k ° Wn ^ un( * s cxa ctly as he did on the day 
en he first entered the market. The fact that on 
occasion the funds arc derived from the unpaid 
If Ur h*s workers makes absolutely no difference. 

W ^ * s cm P lo y cd hy the surplus value which 
furn’T ^ P rod uced, then, in the first place, A 
iujt IS *hat sur plus value without basing the 
io il! nCe “fnu’odity cut by a halfpenny, and, 

yj. c second place, the transaction has nothing 
e'er to do with B. What B claims and has a 
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right to claim is that the capitalist should pay hir 
the value of his labour-power. ‘Both were stil 
gainers; the worker because he got advanced hln 
the fruits of his labour’ (read : of the unpaid labou: 
of other workers) ‘before the work was finished 
(read: before his own labour had borne fruit); 
‘the employer, because the labour of this wvrkes 
was worth more than his wages’ (read: produced 
value greater than the value of his wages). (Sismondi, 
l.c., p. 13 s). 

True, the matter looks quite different if we con- 
sider capitalist production in the uninterrupted flow 
of its renewal, and if, in place of the individual 
capitalist and the individual worker, we view the 
whole together, the capitalist class and the working 
class confronting each other. But in so doing we 
should* be judging by standards entirely foreign 
to commodity production. 

Confronting one another in commodity produc- 
tion are only independent individual buyers and 
sellers. Their mutual relations cease on the day 
when the contract they have made together expires. 
If the transaction is repeated, then it is as the result 
of a fresh agreement which has nothing to do with 
the previous one and which only by chance bangs 
the same seller together again with the same buyer. 

If, therefore, commodity production, or one of !?s 
component processes, is to be judged according to 
its own laws, we must consider each act of exchange 
by itself, apart from any connection with the acts 
of exchange preceding and following it. And since 
sales and purchases are concluded solely between 
particular individuals, it is not admissible to seek here 
lor relations between whole social classes. 
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However long a series ol periodical reproductions 
and preceding accumulations the capital functioning 
af moment may have passed through, it always 
preserves its first virginity. So long as the laws of 
exchange are maintained in every act of exchange 
■~t2kcn by itself — the mode of appropriation can 
completely revolutionized without in any way 
Meeting the property rights which correspond to 
commodity production. These same rights remain 
m , rce both at the outset, when the product belongs 
,0 , lts producer, who, exchanging equivalent for 
[Went, can only enrich himself by his own 
Mour, and equally also in the period of capitalism, 
'Men social wealth becomes to an ever-increasing 
° e grcc the property of those who are in a position to 
Appropriate to themselves continually and ever afresh 
hc un paid labour of others. 

, result becomes inevitable trom the moment 
• ” c ‘ s a free sale, by the labourer himself, of 
abour-power as a commodity. But it is also only 
*ben onwards that commodity production 
comes generalized into the typical form of pro- 
action; it is only from then onwards that, from 
c first, every product is produced for sale and all 
^ tb produced goes into circulation. Only where 
, ' a 8e-labour is its basis does commodity production 
^pose itself upon society as a whole; but only then 
does it unfold all its hidden potentialities. To 
)' that the introduction of wage-labour adulterates 
«»odity production is to say that commodity 
Faction can only remain pure if it remains 
--'oped. To the same degree in which corn- 
el 1( )‘ production, in accordance with its own 
crent laws, further develops into capitalist pro- 
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duction, so also do the property laws of commodi 
production change into the laws of capitalist appt 
priation.”* 

1 “Hence we can admire the astute Proudhon, who war 
to get rid of capitalist property by enforcing against it- 
the eternal laws of commodity production!" 

Page 610, line 10, note (Va, p. 628). 

This is the quotation wrongly attributed fo Richard Jont 
(see p. 826). 

4 th edition. “(This must be a slip, the passage ha 
not been traced.)— F. E.” 

Page 636 (Va, p. 654). 

Lines 15-16, *'« an expression of the growing productiveness 
of labour." In the French edition the following passage U 
inserted at this point:* 

“When large-scale industry arose in England a 
method was discovered of converting into nulleahle 
iron pig-iron smelted by coke. This process, which 
js called puddling, and by which the molten pig* 
iron is purified in specially constructed furnaces, 
resulted in an enormous enlargement of blast fur- 
naces, the use of hot blasts, etc., and, in short, 
in so great an increase in the instruments of /.ihour 
and the raw materials workable by flic same amount 
of labour, that iron was soon being supplied in 
sufficient quantities and cheaply enough to mpf Jn j 
stone and wood in a number of uses. As coal aru 
iron are the great factors m modern industry, i* f* 
impossible to exaggerate the importance 0* [‘ l * 
innovation. But the pud tiler, the worker pufity , ' , s* 
the molten pig-iron, is engaged in a form of rrif- ltu 

* H«H W tS 4 f troth Ml ttSSt-i e» *i<« ** ‘’’i 

I w~ om if b c f ) t 


Am 
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labour, so that the size of the furnaces which he tends 
remains limited by his personal capacity, and this 
limitation is at present checking the wonderful develop- 
merit which the metal industry has undergone since 
! 7 °° [4]* when puddling was invented. 

The fact is,’ exclaims Engineerings one of the 
°[f* the English engineering trade, ‘that the 

h , P^ 0CCSS °f hand-puddling is little better than a 
wbarism . . , the whole tendency of our iron 
m ustry is towards dealing, in every stage of the 
manufacture, with larger and larger quantities of 
materials. Thus almost every year witnesses the 
mreoduction of larger blast furnaces, heavier steam 
J mmers, more powerful rolling-mill machinery and 
ar gw an d morc p 0wer f u i tools for dealing with the 
manufactured material in the workshop. Amidst 
this growth’ (a growth of the means of produc- 
. 0n m relation to the quantity of labour applied) 
0nc stage only — that of puddling— has remained 
P cncaHy stationary’ (and is imposing at the present 
me intolerable fetters upon industrial development. 
c nce attempts are now being made to replace it 
jj,. hig works by furnaces with mechanical 
P u “ling apparatus capable ot dealing with huge 
1 K °f material in the furnace, which arc entirely 
)°nd the scope of manual labour). 1 
^ ^? lus » after the process of puddling had rcvolu- 
onizcd the iron industry and caused a great 
j * nsion the instruments of labour and in the 
unt of material which could be worked by a 
6 en amount of labour, it became, as accumulation 


»i:d c_. 
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proceeded, an economic obstacle, . which is now 
being got rid of by new methods, designed to remove 
the limitations which it still imposes upon the 
further growth of the material means of production in 
relation to the labour employed. This is the history 
of all the inventions and discoveries which arise as 
a result of accumulation, as indeed we proved in 
tracing the course of modern production from its 
origin up to our own epoch. 

As accumulation proceeds, therefore, there is not 
only a simultaneous quantitative growth in the 
various concrete components of capital : the develop- 
ment of the productive forces of social labour 
brought about by this advance is also expressed in 
qualitative changes, in gradual alterations in the 
technical composition of capital, the objective factor 
progressively increasing in relation to the subjective 
factor; in other words, the mass of the instruments 
of labour and raw materials increases more and more 
as compared with the total labour power necessary 
to work them. Hence, according to the degree >n 
which the increase of capital endows labour with a 
more productive form, it lessens, in proportion to 
its own magnitude, the demand for labour.” 

Page 641 (Va, pp. 660-62). 

Line 4: “ the credit system." Delete the remainder of p. < 4 * 
and the first ten lines ofp. 642, to "metamorphosis of oJJtapttat. 
The following passage is substituted before the final paragraph 
of the section (2): 

In its first stages the credit system furtively 
creeps in as the humble assistant of accumulation, 
drawing into the hands of individual or associate 
capitalists, by unseen threads, the resources o 
money which lie scattered, in larger or smaller 
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amounts, over the surface of society; but it quickly 
becomes a new and terrible weapon in the com- 
petitive struggle and is finally transformed into a 
gigantic social mechanism for the centralization of 
capital. 

Concomitantly with the development of capitalist 
production and accumulation there develop the two 
most powerful factors in centralization — competition 
and credit. At the same time the progress of accumu- 
lation increases the material amenable to cen- 
tralization, i.e. the individual capitals, whilst the 
expansion of capitalist production creates, on the 
°tie hand, the social demand, and, on the other, 
the technical means necessary for those enormous 
industrial undertakings which can only be carried 
°“t if a previous centralization of capital has taken 
y acc ; To-day, therefore, the force of attraction, 
rawing together individual capitals, and the ten- 
*ncy to .centralization are stronger than ever 
wore. But if the relative extension and energy of 
c m °vement towards centralization is determined, 
t0 a certain degree, by the magnitude of capitalist 
"with .and the superior stage of economic mechanism 
already attained, the progress of centralization does 
•f 1 * n any way depend upon a positive growth in 
e magnitude of social capital. And this is the 
specific difference between centralization and con- 
juration, the latter being only another name for 
^production on an extended scale. Centralization 
result merely from a changed distribution of 
W lt ? S aIrcad y existing, from a simple alteration 
me quantitative grouping of the component 
social capital. Here capital can grow into 
v 'erful masses in a single hand because there it 
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has been withdrawn from many hands. In a give 
branch of Industry centralization would reach it 
extreme limit when all the individual capitals in 
vested in it were fused into a single capital. 1 It 
a given society the limit would not be reached untt 
the moment when the entire social capital was united 
in the hands either of a single capitalist or of a single 
capitalist company. 

Centralization completes the work of accumulation 
by enabling industrial capitalists to extend the scale 
of their operations. Whether this latter result is the 
consequence of accumulation or of centralization, 
whether centralization is accomplished by the violent 
method of annexation — when certain capitals become 
such overpowering centres of gravitation for others 
that they shatter the individual cohesion of these 
latter and then attract the disintegrated fragments 
to themselves — or whether the fusion of a number 
of capitals already formed or in process of being 
formed takes place by the smoother method of 
joint-stock company formation — the economic effect 
remains the same. Everywhere the expanded scale 
of industrial concerns is the starting-point for. a 
more comprehensive organization of the collective 
work of many, for a wider development of the 
material forces of production employed — in other words, 
for the progressive transformation of isolated pro- 
cesses of production, carried on by customary methods, 
into processes of production socially combined an 
scientifically organized. 

Bur accumulation* the gradual increase of capital , 

» 4M ttfmo*. “Tbe lattn English and American ’trusta' are already 
for (hit Boil by attempting to onite at leatt all the hrge-tcale concern* in 0Bt 6 . * 

- into one gmt joinl-ttock company with a practical tnor> 0 P°/' j 
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by reproduction *v it pane* from the circular to the 
*pnl form, it clearly a very flow method compared 
ccntnlintmn, which lm only to diangc the 
q'Mtritjtivt grouping* of the component parts, of 
** 0*1 capital. The world would still be without rail* 
**J* if it hid had to wait until the accumulation ot a 
few individual capital* had got Jar enough to be 

equate for the const ruction of a railway. 

Centralization, ora the other hand, accomplished 
t k | in the twinkling of a eye, by means of joint- 
noc h companies. And whibt centralization thus in- 
Jtnr.£ca and accelerate* the clTccts of accumulation, 
J 1 jwiultaneoutly extend* and accelerates those revo- 
! u:,otn in the technical composition of capital which 
werca* in constant portion at the expense of its 
Stable portion, thus diminishing the relative de- 
cand for labour. 

The masses of capital fused together in a night 
J centralization reproduce and multiply as the 
ot ncr* do, only more rapidly, thereby becoming 
? 5 *' and powerful factor* in social accumulation. 

* » therefore, wc «peak of the progress of social 
‘cumulation we are tacitly including— to-day— the 

4 ects of centralization. 

The additional capitals formed in the normal 
course of accumulation (sec Chapter XXIV (1)) 

. nc particularly as the means of exploiting new 
•oventions and discoveries, and industrial improve- 
"‘"J* >n general. Hut in time the old capital also 
Reties the moment of renewal from top to toe, 

. n » Sheds its skin and is reborn like the otl ers 

* a .perfected technical form, in which a smaller 
quantity of labour will suffice to set working a 
ar 8er quantity of machinery and raw materials. 
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The absolute reduction in the demand for labour 
which necessarily follows from this is obviously so 
much the greater according to the degree in which 
the capitals undergoing this process of renewal 
are already massed together by the movement of 
centrali2ation. 

(The last paragraph of the section then follows, p. 642.) 

Page 645 (Va , p. 665). 

Add before the first sentence of the footnote: 

“The law of the progressive diminution in the relative 
magnitude of variable capital, together with its effects 
upon the condition of the wage-earning class, was suspected 
rather than understood by some excellent economists of the 
classical school. In this respect the greatest merit is due 
to John Barton, although like all the others he mixes af 
constant with fixed capita! and variable with circulating 
capital. He says:” 

Page 667, (Note (1) (Va, p. 686). 

At the end of Note (t) add: 

“(This was the prelude to the crisis which broke out 
shortly afterwards.)~-F. E.” 


NOTE 

The foregoing Appendix does nor include "tmill alter*- 
tions of a purely technical nature” (p. 8 iy). Of the chi' 1 
made in the 4th German edition (1890), a large number y* 
correction* in the Cerman rendering of English *» 

some cf the others hid been made first in the English X'-j* '*’* 
One footnote, deemed ir.V,ijviVlcd ir t 
Eczefi from the English edition it retained h the 
(Va, p. 530). On tr.e text in genrrif, see pp. H'* 1 / ***' 
fcjB ; and the Preface (1 93;) to the PtltiU sjsif. 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH GERMAN EDITION 
OF “CAPITAL" (1890) 

bj FRIEDRICH ENGELS 


For the 4th edition it was necessary that I should 
establish as nearly as possible the definitive torm of 
™ text and notes. The following brief explanation 
"iU show how I have discharged this task. 

After again comparing both the French edition 
Marx’s manuscript notes I have made some 
jwther additions to the German text from the 
french edition. They will be found on p. 80 (3rd 
*0*11011, p, 88), pp. 458-60 (3rd edition, pp. 509-10), 
PP*. 547 - 5 1 (3rd edition, p. 600), pp. 591-93 (3rd 
iiion, p. 644) and p. 596 (3rd edition, p. 648) in 
i otc 79 - I have also followed the example of the 
tench and English editions by putting the long 
°°tnote on the miners into the text (3rd edition, 
Pp. 509-15; 4th edition, pp. 461-67).' Other small 
terations are of a purely technical nature. 

Further, I have made some additional explana* 
57 n 0tes, especially where changed historical con* 
<,,t, °ns appeared to demand this. Alt these additional 
5 !* a re enclosed in square brackets and marked 
1 er w ‘th my initials or with “D. H." 1 

n the meantime a complete revi'ion ot the 
"tncrous quotations had been rendered nccc“ary 
7 the publication of the English edition. l or this 


» P" *°1 rrpJtat edition. , 

> rt®* 1 * »!rr»dT irurrtrd ton* of liioK n«£« into I Sr T*Z n! ' •“'Tv*! ftt 
oa 'he <£*in«»n hewn "work” »nd -UN*'. - f" .« ■>- 
A Pl»aix L -D. H." fur "JntKktr-Urw^it ’ Germio eiu*. 
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edition Marx's youngest daughter, Eleanor, sei 
herself the task of .comparing the whole of the 
quotations with their originals, so that those taken 
from English sources, which comprise by far the 
majority, arc given there not as re-translations 
from the German but in their own original English 
torn). In preparing the fourth edition it was there- 
fore incumbent upon me to consult this text. The 
comparison revealed various small inaccuracies. 
Page numbers wrongly indicated, partly by mistakes 
in copying from note-books, partly owing to the 
accumulated misprints of three editions. Misplaced 
quotations or omission marks, inevitable when a 
mass of quotations is taken from note-book extracts. 
Here and there some scarcely happy choice of a 
word in translation. Particular passages quoted from 
the old Paris note-books of 1843-45, when Marx 
knew no English and was reading the English 
economists in French translations, so that the double 
translation reflected a slightly different shade of 


meaning, e.g. in the case of Steuart, Ure, etc., 
where the English text had now to be used. And 
other similar small instances of inaccuracy or negli- 
gence. But anyone who compares the 4th edition 
with the previous one can convince himself that al 
this laborious process of verification has not made tbe 
smallest change in the book worth speaking of. 'Phew 
was only one quotation which could not be trace 
—the one from Richard Jones (4th edition, p. 5 . 2 ’ 
note 47).* Marx probably made a slip when writing 
down the title of the book. _ ^ 

All tbe other quotations retain their full demon- 

a Here, p. 6 to. The *ecood of the two quotation* attributed to pic!urd 
Jones. 
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strative force, or gain more of it from their present 
accurate form. 

Here, however, I am obliged to revert to an old 
story. 

I only know of one case in which the accuracy of 
a quotation made by Marx has been called in question. 
But as the issue in this case has extended beyond his 
lifetime I cannot well ignore it here. 

On March 7, 1872, there appeared in the Berlin 
Concordia, the organ of the German Manufac- 
turers’ Association, an anonymous article : “How 
Karl Marx Quotes.” It was here asserted, with 
3 lavish expenditure of moral indignation and un- 
parliamentary language, that the quotation from 
Gladstone’s Budget speech of April 16, 1863 (in the 
^augural Address of the International Working- 
m en’s Association, 1864, and repeated in Capital , 
Vol. I, p. 617, 4th edition; p. 671, 3rd edition),* 
"'as a fabrication. Not a single word 'of the sentence : 
“this intoxicating augmentation of wealth and power 
• • . is . ’ . entirely confined to classes possessed 
°f property” was to be found in the (semi-official) 
stenographic report in Hansard. “But this sen- 
tence is nowhere to be found in Gladstone s speech. 
Exactly the opposite is stated there.” (Emphasized 
»n type) : “ This sentence , both in form and substance, 
u a He inserted by Marx." 

The number of Concordia was sent to Marx in the 
following May, and he answered the anonymous 
author in th c Vo/kstaat (1) of June tst. As he no 
longer remembered which newspaper report he had 
used for the quotation, he limited himself to citing, 

* Hm» pp. 665-69 For tbc lojujcr .1 Ad irtn. « Sttklor. Tir hnJ W- 
P- 439 
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first the equivalent quotation from two English 
publications, and then the report in The Times , 
according to which Gladstone says : 

"That is the state of the case as regards the wealth of this 
country. I must say for one, I should look almost with appre- 
hension and with pain upon this intoxicating augmentation of 
wealth and power if it were my belief that it was confined to 
classes who are in easy circumstances. This takes no cogniz- 
ance at all of the condition of the labouring population. The 
augmentation I have described and which is founded, I think, 
upon accurate returns, is an augmentation entirely confined to 
classes possessed of property .” 1 

Thus Gladstone says here that he would be sorry 
if it were so, but it is so: this intoxicating augmenta- 
tion of wealth and power is entirely confined to 
classes of property. And as to the semi-oma 
Hansard, Marx goes on to say: "In the version 
which he tinkered to rights afterwards Mr. Glad- 
stone was astute enough to conjure away 
passage, which, coming from the lips of an Bngis 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was certainly a com- 
promising one. This, by the way, is a usu 
custom in the English parliament and not 
sort of invention little Lasker devises again 


Bebel.” (2) . , • r 

The anonymous writer .gets angrier and ang • 
In his answer in Concordia , July 4th, he swp 
aside second-hand sources and demurely su £» 
that it is the “custom" to quote parbamen 7 
speeches from the stenographic report ; a ’ 
however, that The Times report (which inc j ud ” 
“fabricated” sentence) and the Hansard r 
(which omits it) are “substantially in comp 
agreement,” while The Times report also co 

° f u i| ronifn 

' Tit Ttmtt, April 17, iS6j. The 'uouuon b given tn in 
now +, p. S34. 
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‘the exact opposite to that notorious passage in 
the Inaugural ylddress.” He thus carefully suppresses 
the fact that The Timet report explicitly includes 
just that very same "notorious passage” together 
with its alleged "opposite.” Despite all this, how- 
ler, the anonymous one feels that he is in a hole 
and that only some new dodge can save him. 
Consequently, whilst his article (which, as we have 
just shown, itself bristles with “impudent men- 
thrity”) i s interlarded by him with such edifying 
terms of abuse as "bad faith,” “dishonesty,” “lying 
legation,” "that spurious quotation,” “impudent 
Mendacity, ” “a quotation entirely fabricated,” “this 
J bricKion,” "simply infamous,” etc., he finds it 
weessary to divert the issue to another sphere and 
therefore promises “to explain in a second article 
“ c ^caning which we (the non-mendacious anony- 
motis one) attribute to the content of Gladstone’s 
Words,” As if h; s particular opinion had anything 
whatever to do with the matter. This second 
^icle appeared in Concordia on July 1 ith. 
hlarx replied again in the Volkstaat of August 7th 
now also gave the reports of the passage in 
question from the Morning Star and from the 
Advertiser of April 17, 1863. According to 
Tj re ports Gladstone said' that he would look 
w ‘th apprehension, etc., on this intoxicating aug- 
mentation of wealth and power if he believed it to 
“ confined to "classes in ea?y circumstances.’’ But 
,s au gmentation was entirely confined to “classes 
possessed of property.” (3) So these reports also 
reproduced the allegedly “fabricated” sentence word 
,Q r word. By comparing The Times and the Han- 
Mrd rests ( 4 ) Marx further demonstrated once more 
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that this sentence (which three synonymous nev 
paper reports, appearing independently of one a 
other at three o’clock the next morning, prov< 
to have been really uttered) was missing from tl 
Hansard report, revised according to the famili: 
“custom,” and that Gladstone, to use Marx’s word 
“had afterwards sneaked it away.” Marx concludi 
by announcing that he has no time for furtht 
intercourse with the anonymous one. The latter als 
seems to have had enough, at any rate Marx receive 
no further numbers of Concordia. 

With this the matter appeared to be dead an< 
buried. True, once or twice later on there rcachcc 
us, from persons in touch with the University 0 
Cambridge, mysterious rumours of an unspcakablt 
literary crime which Marx was supposed to have 
committed in Capital; but despite all investigations 
nothing more definite could be learned. Then, on 
November 29, 1883, eight months after Marx’s death, 
there appeared in The Times a letter dated from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and signed Sedlcy Taylor, 
in which this little man, who dabbles in the mildest 


sort of would-be co-operation seizing upon * 
chance pretext, at least enlightened us, not 0 y 
regarding the Cambridge rumours, but also as to 
the anonymous writer in Concordia. 

“What appears extremely singular,’’ says the little Trinity 
College man, “is that it was reserved for Projessor ofen 
(then of the University of Breslau, now of that of Str ** w jjg 
to expose, eight years latef in a German newspaper, t e 
faith which had manifestly dictated the citation nude 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech in tne Address. Herr Karl M ar *> J 

as the acknowledged author of the address, attempted to . . 
the citation, had the hardihood, in the deadly shift* to . • 

Brentano’s masterly conduct of the attack speedily r 
him, to assert that Mr. Gladstone had ‘manipulated 
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gestumptri) the report of his speech in The Times of April 1 7, 
>863, before it appeared in Hansard, in order to ‘obliterate’ 
{uegzupfttscheri) a passage which ‘was certainly compromising 
for an English Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ On Brentano’s 
snowing,.b y a detailed comparison of texts, that the reports 
of The Times and of Hansard agreed in utterly excluding the 
weaning which craftily isolated quotation had put upon Mr. 

jdsone’s words, Marx withdrew from further controversy 
wider the plea of ‘want of time.’ ” (5) 

So this was the bottom of the affair. And thus 
was the anonymous campaign of Herr Brentano in 
Concordia glorified by its reflexion in the productively 
“-operating Cambridge imagination. Thus was he 
ranged and thus did he wield his blade in “masterly 
“nduct of the attack,” this St. George of the 
erman Manufacturers’ Association, whilst the in- 
lernal dragon Marx, “in deadly shifts,” “speedily” 
expired at his feet. 

All this 'Ariostian battle-picture, however, only 
serves to conceal the tricks of our St. George. 
«erc already there is no more talk of “lying inser- 
bon 0r “fabrication,” but of "craftily-isolated 
Rotation.” The whole issue was changed, and 
r' George and his Cambridge squire very well 
■mew why. 

Eleanor Marx replied in the monthly Journal 
lo-day (February 1884), as The Times refused to 
Polish her letter. (6) She brought the debate back 
U thc point at issue : had Marx “lyingly added” 
sentence or not? To this Mr. Scdlcy Taylor 
^wered that “the question whether a particular 
sentence did or did not occur in Mr. Gladstone s 
Speech had been, in his opinion, “of very subordinate 
Importance” i n the Brentano-Marx controversy, 
compared to the issue whether thc quotation, in 
pute was made with the intention ot conveying. 
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or of perverting Mr. Gladstone's meaning.” 1 He the: 
admits that The Times report contains "a verba 
contrariety” ; but, the context rightly interpreted 
i.e. in the Gladstonian Liberal sense, shows whai 
Mr. Gladstone meant to say. (y) The most conut 
point here is that our little Cambridge man now 
insists upon quoting the speech, not from Hansard, 
as, according to the anonymous Brentano, it is 
“customary” to do, but from The Times report which 
' the same Brentano had characterized as “necessarily 
bungling." For in Hansard, of course, the fatal sen- 
tence is missing. 

Eleanor Marx had no difficulty (in the same num- 
ber of To-day) in dissolving all this argumentation 
into thin air. Either Mr. Taylor had read the con- 
troversy of 1872, in which case lie was now making 
nor only “lying additions” but also “lying" sup- 
pressions ; or he had not read it and should remain 
silent. In cither case it was certain that he did not 
dare to maintain for a moment the accusation of 
his friend Brentano that Marx had made a "lying 
addition. On the contrary, Marx, it now seems, had 
not lyingly added bur had lyingly suppressed an 
important sentence. But this same sentence U 
quoted on page 5 of the Inaugural Address , a 
lines from the alleged "lying addition.” (8) An< ** 
to the alleged “ contrariety ” in Gladstone’s *f cfc 
is it not Marx himself, who in Capital, p. 
edition, p. 672}, note 105* refers to "the connnua 
crying contradictions in Mr. Gladstone'* pt 

speeches”] Only he does not undertake after f 
fiihion of Mr. Sedley Taylor to resolve * 
contradictions into smooth Liberal sentiments V)> 


• Tp-J-? tiit. 


» Jir», /■ 
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Eleanor Marx, in concluding her reply, finally sums 
up the matter : 

“Marx has not suppressed anything worth quoting, neither 
Has he ‘lyingly’ added anything. But he has restored, rescued 
from oblivion, a particular sentence of one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches, a sentence which had indubitably been pronounced, 
Hut which somehow or other had found its way — out of 
Hansard.” 

With that Mr. Sedley Taylor had also had enough, 
the result of this whole professorial entangle- 
nent, spun out over two decades and two great 
“untries, is that nobody has dared to make any 
other aspersion upon Marx’s literary honesty ; whilst 
Mr. Sedley Taylor, no doubt, has since then placed 
little confidence in the literary war communiques 
°t Herr Brentano as Herr Brentano will place in the 
P a pal infallibility of Hansard. (10) 

1 F. Engels 

London, June 25, 1890. 


NOTES 

(») The Volhtaat, edited (1 869-75) by Wilhelm Liebknecht, 
the organ of the German Social Democratic Workers 
TO the party founded at Eisenach (1869) by Liebknecht and 
O'Oel, who later (187c) united it with the Lassallean General 
Association of German Workers in order to bring into being a 
U’gje national working-class party, the German Social Demo- 
tnt,c p artjr . After this unification the V olhtaat was superseded 
W) by Fonvarts, of which Liebknecht became the first 
' d,tor - In March 1872, when the attack on Marx appeared in 
Liebknecht and Bebel were on trial at Leipzig for 
?'gn treason; they were sentenced to two years imprisonment 
n * fortress and Bebel to an additional nine months for Use- 
JW- They continued, however, a considerable amount of 


J l ) Eduard Lasker (1829-84), a revolutionary in 1848 
Vl «ma), became one of the founders of the German National 
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Liberal Party, the party of the industrial capitalists; he w 
one of the jurists who drew up the laws (1876) of the new Ge 
man Empire. The letters ot Marx and Engels show that th 
“Left” Liberal was often a source of trouble in the Reichstag! 
Bebel and Liebknecht who, until the 1874 elections, were tb 
only two Social Democratic deputies. 

(3) The Morning Star (April 17, 1863): “This augmentatioi 
is an augmentation entirely confined to the classes possesset 
of property.” 

The Morning Advertiser (April 17, 1863): “The augmenta- 
tion is entirely confined to the classes possessed of property. 

Engels later cited similar reports from the Daily Telegraph 
the Daily News , the Morning Post , the Morning Herald \ and the 
Standard of the same date. (lm Sachen Brentano contra Marx 
1891. See below, Note 10.) 

(4) The Hansard Report, April 1 6, 1863, which reproduces 
all Mr. Gladstone’s circumlocutions in full, gives the following 
version of the passage quoted by Marx from The Times : “Thu 
takes no cognizance at all . . . classes of property:”— 

“The figures which I have quoted take little or do 
cognizance of the condition of those who do not Pty 
income-tax; or, in other words, sufficiently accurate for 
general truth, they do not take cognizance of the property 
of the labouring population or of the increase of its inconne. 

[ Here the omission .] Indirectly, indeed, the mere augmenta- 
tion of capital is of the utmost advantage to the labourm? 
classes because it cheapens,” etc., etc. (See The Tv»e 
report below.) . . 

The Times passage in its full context follows. It was 
that Marx’s adversaries made use of: — , ,j e 

“In ten years, from 1842 to 1852 inclusive, the ta*a 
income of the country, as nearly as we can make ® 

: -i creased by 6 per cent; but in eight years, from te/J 
0 ' - - - c - L 1 try again increased from *> 


1 861, the income of the country agai.. 

basis taken by 20 per cent. Thcr is a fact so strange 
be almost incrediElf' ' . ' » f “7 

as regards the fl&tS 

I should £' 

upon this ’ 


if’ 


, wh? 
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mentation of capital is of indirect benefit to the labourer, 
because it cheapens the commodity which in the business 
of production comes into direct competition with labour. 
But we have this profound, and, I must say, inestimable 
consolation, that, while the rich have been growing richer, 
the poor have been growing less poor. Whether the ex- 
tremes of poverty are less extreme than they were I do not 

t iresurae to say, but the average condition of the British 
abourer, we have the happiness to know, has improved 
during the last 20 years in a degree which we know to be 
extraordinary, and which we may almost pronounce to 
be unexampled in the history of any country or of any 
age .” — The Times, April 17, 1863. 

(5) Mr Sedley Taylor’s letter to The Times began thus : 

“Sir— I ask leave to point out in The Times that the 
origin of the misleading quotation from Mr. Gladstone's 
Budget speech of April 16, 1863, which so eminent a 
publicist as Professor Emile de Laveleye has been led to 
reproduce through reliance on German sources, and with 
respect to which he inserts a correction in The Times of 
this day, is to be found as far back as 1864 in an address 
- issued by the council of the famous International Working 
Men’s Association.” 

Nextfollows the paragraph quoted by Engels. Sedley Taylor 
then concludes: 

“The whole of the Brentano-Marx correspondence is 
eminently worthy of being unearthed from the files of 
newspapers under which it lies buried, and republished in 
an English form, as it throws upon the latter disputant’s 
standard ofliterary honesty a light which can be ill spared 
at a time when his principal work is presented to us as 
nothing less than a fresh gospel of social renovation.” 
Sedley Taylor, a former Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, best known for his writings on the theory of music, sent 
his letter to 7 he Times on November iC, 1883. In December he 
was inditing the preface to his new book, Profit-sharing lefxeen 
Capital and Labour , which was published in February 1884, 
the month in which he continued his attempt to discredit 
Marx ( 'To-day , March 1884). His interest in the matter 
becomes clearer from a glance at his book. We learn from 
his Preface that pfofit-sharing offers: 

“a prospect of strengthening, vivifying and purifying 
productive enterprise to an extent of which we have as yet 
but a faint conception”; attention “can hardly be too 
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importunately called to this remedy for industrial ev 3 
at a time avhen we constantly hear of strikes and rumour 
of strikes, when Capita! is bitterly denounced on the on 
side and the inadequacy and apathy of labour alleged or 
the other as the cause of a dangerous and growing aebilicj 
in British manufacture." The best fruits of profit-sharing 
however, could only be reached "by men who feel that Kb 
docs not consist in abundance of material possessions.' 

(6) The Daily jVrtw, as well as The Times , refused to publish 
Klcanor Marx’s letter. "The bourgeois Press," she remark™, 
"after giving publicity to a libel on a dead man, refuses to 
insert tne reply” ( To-day , February 1884). Her letter con- 
cluded: 

"I am afraid you would not allow me space to reply to 
this accusation of Herr Brentano, repeated now, 
eleven years, by Mr. Taylor. Perhaps it will not w 

required, as M r. Taylor savs: 'The whole of this Bitfitaco- 


memory of my father could only gain by it • • •. . 

"Out of thousands and thousands of quotations t 
/ound in my father’s writings this is the only on 
correctness of which has ever been disputed. The fr c : 
this single and not very lucky instance is broughtup*g^ 
and again by the professorial economists is 
In the words of Mr. Taylor, ‘it throws upon Dr. ^ ^ 
standard of literary honesty a light which can ill be ^ 

at a time when his principal work is presented 0 t 
nothing less than a fresh gospel of social renovation.^ 


Marx correspondence is eminently worthy of bang in- 
earthed from the filcsof newspapers in which it h«bun«> 
etc., and republished.’ I quite agree with this. 1 


London, November 30, 1883.” , ,00.) 

(7) Sedley Taylor’s new indictment (To-day t hD rC , 
showed where the real heart of the affair lay, b°U» ^ 
a minor combatant, and for the leading protagonist, *> 

The essential point they were concerned to main tarn ' • ^ 

"that on evidence independent of that obtained _ ; n j 0 bir* 
income-tax returns, Mr. Gladstone recognized a . j. 
able an extraordinary’ and almost unexampled 
ment in the average condition of the British 
(Sedley Taylor). •- "hi*! \ 

Marx, however, by an “arbitrarily constructed mos 
suggested that Mr. Gladstone’s words 
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“might be understood as asserting that the earnings of the 
labouring population had made but insignificant progress 
while the incomes of the possessing classes had increased 
enormously" (Sedley Tavlor). 

But, quite apart from the facts given by Man in Capital itself 
(e.g. Chapter XXV, Section 5) and from his specific answer 
there to this very speech of Gladstone's (pp. 66"-69) he had 
also made his reply in the Velkstaat of August 7, 1R-2. (Hence 
Eleanor Man's reference fNote 8) to Mr. Sedler Taylor's 
attitude to “original sources 1 ’). Marx had there written : 

“Gladstone, having poured forth his panegyric on the 
increase of capitalist wealth, turns towards the working- 
class. lie takes good care not to say that they had shared 
in the intoxicating augmentation of wealth and power. 
On the contrary, he continues (according to The Timei): 
‘Now the augmentation of Capital is of indirect benefit 
to the labourers,’ etc. 

“He etnsoles himself with the fact that svhilc the rich 
have been growing richer, the poor have been growing less 
poor. He asserts, finally, that he and his ranched parlia- 
mentary friends 'have the happiness to know' the contrary 
of what official enquiries and statistical data prove to l*e 
the fact, viz., ‘that the average condition of the Bnt’sS 
Labourer has improved during the list jo rears in a 
degree which we know to !>e cxtraordirarr, anj which we 
mas almost pronounce to 1* unexampled in the hn'on of 
any country and of any age.* 

Pt/irt Mr. Gladstone, all hi* predecessors 'had t fc e 
happiness* to complete in their Hudcrt speeches the picture 
rfthe augmertatioo of capitalist wealth by selfu.'-j 
phrases about the improvement in the rood.' i.m of the 
m orhinc-tla**. Ytt he fires the be to then, *’] . for the r ,.l. 
lenntun dates oMy from the paati-g of the I ree 1 r»d r 
legislation. 

“Hut the coredness or inreerrstre»s of t»» v r*» 
reawit for civ*-o*a»»on ae.d csmgm'i.Ltv-.n }i « cd 


8jS 


Caff tt Prsfaeth 


($) "I tere ii * mm who t!tr:« his letters from Trimi 
Cf'll'-ge, Cambridge, who goc» out of his tray to a *«i! K 
literary h^nri'y . . . who make-! this charts upc 


— f .."ori^jr . . . who make-! this charts _ 

fhr strength of a literary for. trover 17 dating it far &£ 
at 1S7; . . . who describes in glowing terms the 'jnittsri; 
conduct' in which St. George Brenfano led hit attack., 
who cm give ut all particulars of the crushing result 
obtained by the said Sr. George ’by 1 detailed compiri^ 
of tCTtt'; and who, after all, puts me into this aeliat: 
po-.ition that I am in charity bound to assume that he fcaJ 
r.cvcr fca«! a line of what he it speaking about. . . • I J 
at impossible to get a reference to original sources on! of 
him at it was to get reasons out of Dogberry?” (To-asj, 
March 1884). 

(9) ”1 I ere tve are plainly on theological ground," wrote 
Eleanor Marx. **Ir is the well-known style of orthodos 
interpretation of the Bible. The passage, it is true, is a 
itself contradictory, but if interpreted according to 
true faith of a believer, you will find that it will b«r 
a meaning not tn contradiction with that true faith. 
Mr. Taylor interprets Mr. Gladstone as Mr. Gladston 
interprets the Ili ole, he must not expect any but 
orthodox to follow him” (To-day, March 1884). • 

To-day (1883-89), originally a miscellany of . 

contributions (January-Septcmber 1883), was « start *~ 
Belfort Bax and J. L. Joynes in January 1 884 as d** 
of scientific socialism.” Throughout 1884 Eleanor ft . « 

tributed her valuable monthly survey of the intend 
popular movement,” including her account of the ms J 
commemoration, at Highgate Cemetery, of the •»■»«» 

of Mam’s death and of the Pans Commune. Other contn “ 

that year included Ccorge Bernard Shaw, W ilium Mo , ^ 
Lafargue, Edward Aveling, Edward Carpenter, T onf « 
H. hf. Hyndham, Michael Dl "“;Stepdr Uo)d^« 
Henry Salt and the Rev. Steuart S“L '^alue 

1 8 84) P. H. Wicksteed opened the attack on “ 
which he continued in April l88y; .haw r p P jy sc fples 

steed (January .SSj), but teas then convettri b .y the.d.sc | 
of Jevons (p. 8jo). In January '^^ion , P J-/le ibe&t 
Manifesto of the Social Democratic Ff Hvndman’s, 


Manifesto of the Social Democratic r ^ Hyndman’s, 

of Socialism. After falling out o •*- y lg8 g omV ardsl by 
To-day became Fabian and was eaiteu i h \ c jj ng , occa3 , 0 n- 


To-day became Fabian and was edite ( P ^ ^ ve Iing occasion- 
Hubert Bland. Eleanor Ma« and*- November 1 88 7, 
-Uv contributed to it (TheChic^ 4 
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(lo) Engels was an optimist. In 1930-31 Professor Lujo 
-Brentano (1 844-1 931) was still retailing to his readers thestory 
of how he had exposed Marx as a trickster {Mein Leben> 1931, 
p- $d). He had continued his indictment in Metne Polemik tnit 
Karl Marx (1890) and Engels had replied by printing in full 
every relevant document: Im Sachen Brentano contra Marx , F. 
Engels (75 pp., Hamburg, 1891}. Brentano’s whole concern 
was to show that capitalist prosperity meant working-class pros- 
perity. The father of Kathedersozialismus , the “professorial 
Socialism" which attempted by social legislation to promote 
class collaboration, Brentano became famous with the book he 
wrote after his first visit to England in 1868, when he was 
deeply impressed with the trade unions and such leaders as 
Applegarth and Odger — The Workers' Guilds oj the Present 

(1871-72). 

“Far from standing in opposition to the existing eco- 
nomic order the trade unions lead to its realization and 
thus make it possible for the workers to rise to a larger 
share in the blessings of cvitvre, " etc. (Met# Lehen, ipjj, 

P- 5°)- 

This sums up the conception of trade unionism as an instru- 
ment of social peace which Brentano propagated throughout 
his life. He persistently distorted, in his numerous works, 
Marx’s theory of capitalism and also his view of trade unions. 
Brentano was one of the earliest propagators of the “high 
wages” theory ; higher wages and shorter hours helped capitalist 
and worker alike by increasing proauction. After the war in 
1914-18 he triumphantly pointed out, as a justification for his 
life-work, that it was the German labour leaders who had saved 
the country from ruin ( 1 st das System Brentano Zusammenge- 
trockenf 1918). 
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(8) “Here isa man who dates his letters from Tri 
College, Cambridge, who goes out of his way to assail 
father’s literary honesty . . . who makes this charge u 
the strength of a literary controversy dating as far i 
as 1872... who describes in plowing terms the ‘mast 


conduct’ in which St. George Brentano led his attack 
who. can give us all particulars of the crushing res 
obtained by the said St. George ‘by a detailed compari; 
of texts’; and who, after all, puts me into this aelic 
position that I am in charity bound to assume that he i 
never read a line of what he is speaking about. . . . h 
as impossible to get a reference to original sources out 
him as it was to get reasons out of Dogberry?" ( 2 W 
March 1884). 


(9) “Here we are plainly on theological ground," wj 
Eleanor Marx. “It is the well-known style of orthoa 
interpretation of the Bible. The passage, it is true, » 
itself contradictory, but if interpreted according to tl 
r»:*i c . l.i; :n !c_a mil hrar Oi 


true faith of a believer, you will find that it will hear 01 
a meaning not in contradiction with that true faith* 


Mr. Taylor interprets Mr. Gladstone as Mr. Gladstor 
interprets the Bible, he must not expect any but u! 


interprets the Bible, he must not expect any -• 
orthodox to follow him” (To-day, March 1884). 

To-day (1883-89), originally a miscelfany of anonym® 
contributions (January-September 1883), was restarted 
Belfort Bax and J. L. Joynes in January 1 8 84 as "the exp 0 " 
of scientific socialism.” Throughout 1884 Eleanor M ar * 
tributed her valuable monthly survey of the "interna 
popular movement,” including her account of the anj 
commemoration, at Highgate Cemetery, of the anmw 
of Marx’s death and of the Paris Commune. Other con r» 
that year included George Bernard Shaw, William p Jf 


mai year im-iuucu uwifji. *"••**■» — „ • r . jjjf, 

Lafargue, Edward Aveling, Edward Carpenter, .. 
H. M. Hyndham, Michael Davitt, Stenmak, 


H. M. Hyndham, Michael Davitt, Stenmak, 

Henry Salt and the Rev. Stewart Ileadlam. 

1884) P. H. Wicksteed opened the attack on the theo?*. 
which he continued in April 1885; Shaw first opp® 
steed (January 1885), but was then converted by w* r &f 
of Jevons (p. 850). In January l $2 < To-day V l 
Manifesto of the Social Democratic Federation, \ 


Aiamresto 01 me » 7 , . tu,. *» 

./ S«unm. After ft Jlinff out ofllax • j.) 1) 

To-day became Fabian and was edited (Aped 


To-daj became babian ana was euiteu " , i- „ w*** 
Hubert Bland. Eleanor Marx and Edward ,,|- 

Ihtited to it (Tfj Cifr.r* Jltonhm, Novemae 
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(10) Engels was an optimist. In 1930-31 Professor Lujo 
Brentano (1844- 1931) was still retailing to his readers the story 
of how he had exposed Marx as a trickster {Mein Lelcn, 1931, 
p. 50). He had continued his indictment in Metre Polemth mtt 
Karl Marx (1890) and Engels had replied by printing in full 
every relevant document: Im Sachen Brentano contra Marx, f>\ 
Engels (73 pp., Hamburg, 1891). Brentano’s whole concern 
'vas i to show that capitalist prosperity meant working-class pros- 
perity. The father of Bathedersozialismus, the “professorial 
Socialism" which attempted by social legislation to promote 
class collaboration, Brentano became famous with the book he 
Wrote after his first visit to England in 1868, when he was 
deeply impressed with the trade unions and such leaders as 
Applegartn and Odgcr — The Workert Guilds of the Present 

047(1871-72). 

“Far from standing in opposition to the existing eco- 
nomic order the trade unions lead to its rcaliiation and 
thus make it possible for the workers to rise to a lirger 
share in the blessings of culture," etc. (Afri* Leien, 1931, 
p. 50). 

This sums up the conception of trade unionism as an instru- 
ment of social peace which Brentano propagated throughout 
his life. He persistently distorted, in his numerous works, 
Marx's theory of capitalism and also his view of trade unions. 
Brentano was one of the earliest propagators of the “high 
wages” theory; higher wages and shorter hours helped capitalist 
and worker alike by increasing production. After the war in 
1914-18 he triumphantly pointed out, as a justification for his 
life-work, that it was the German labour IraJm who had sarrJ 
the country from ruin { 1 st das System Brentano ZuSJtumewfr- 
bvchen? 1918). 
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THIS FRENCH EDITION OF "CAPITAL,” 1872-7J 

With N<*r« on «Se Rmun rditfon *n<I the jnd C <nn« tdirion. 

The history of the editions of Capital is bound up in every 
country with the history of the modern working-diss move- 
ment, In Germany the first edition (1867) went very slowly; 
but in 1872 — the year following the victory and defeat of 
the first workers' dictatorship in histor)', the Paris Conirr.une— 
came the second German edition and the first French a 
Russian editions. The Russian edition passed the censors a 
scientific work and t,ooo copies were sold between 
27th and May 15th (see alsopp. xxvi and 8430). 

On the first anniversary of the Commune, when the 0 
roll of executions, transportations and imprisonment was 
unended, Marx replied to a French publisher who proposes 
issue a translation of Capital in serial form to be sold m F 
parts: 

London, March 18, i^/ 2. 
To the citizen Maurice Lachatre, 

38, Boulevard de Sebastopol, Paris. 

Dear Citizen, ^ 

I applaud your idea of publishing 1 ^ 
tion of Das Kapital in serial parts. In this ° nl ’ 
book will be more accessible to the working 
a consideration which to me outweighs all else. j. 
That is the good side of the picture, but ^ ^ 
the other : the method of analysis which I [0 

and which had not previously been £ R[ 

economic subjects, makes the reading °‘ 
chapters somewhat arduous, and it is to fCjC j, 
that the French public, always impatient ^,#0 
a conclusion, eager to know the connection ^ 
general principles and the immediate t h tj 

ring their passions, may be discouraged bee 3 
are unable to move on at once. 
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That is a disadvantage which I can do nothing to 
combat, unless it be by warning and forearming 
those readers who care about truth. Science has no 
royal road, and only those who are not afraid of 
tiring themselves by climbing its steep pathways 
have a chance of attaining the clear light of its 
summits. 

Believe me, 

dear citizen. 

Your devoted, 

Karl Marx. 

The French edition first appeared in penny parts (10 cen- 
times); or ten series of five parts each at 50 centimes apiece; 
10,000 copies were printed of the first number, of which 8,000 
were sold before publication. 

The second German edition appeared in ten parts, 1872-73. 
Marx had meant only to make the same changes in both 
editions, but he ended by practically re-wnting the French 
edition. 

"As for an English edition, it is no doubt a 
certainty as a result of the French edition. But I 
look forward to it with some anxiety. The revision 
of the French translation gives me more work than 
I should have had if I had made the whole translation 
myself.” (To Boltc, February 12, 1873.) 

“1 have to re-write a tremendous lot which has 
been too literally translated.” (To Sorgc, May 27, 
1S72.) 

In the end he regarded the French edition as a great improve- 
ment: “I have added much that is new and have pur many 
things considerably better" (To Sorgc, September 27, 1877). 

NOTE TO THE READER 

From the 1st French edition, 1875 

Mr. J. Roy undertook to make a translation 
which would be as exact and even literal as possible; 
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he has scrupulously fulfilled his task. But his very 
conscientiousness has forced me to modify the ver- 
sion in order to render it more comprehensible to 
the reader. 

These revisions, made from day to day as the book 
was published in parts, were carried out with varying 
degrees of care and must have produced a lack ot 
harmony in the style. 

Having once undertaken this work of revision. 
I was led to apply it also to the basis of the origin 
text (the German edition) , to simplify some argu- 
ments, to complete others, to give addition 
historical or statistical material, to add critics 
estimates, etc. Hence, whatever may be the l |tcfar J 
shortcomings of this French edition, it possess 
a scientific value independent ot the ongina a 
should be consulted even by readers familiar " 
the German language. 

Karl Mar*. 


London, April 28, 1875. 


In ti> Pcwticripi to the KCtmd German edition L^|*Ji«tioii(rt , 

main change* made there. Of Chapter l he had of hl , {, f nJ 

completely rewritten lection (j) (m the latter ca (Jf (,) hal ^ 

tornplcKljr icmed »nd cioeh of Cluf itr VI l \ * , 7|li* 1,1 T ' 

skAto Will. tl>= «m Jnt.ra.boo.1 «"J «■' ft™ ofaMfr-'t 

“ Ioo!» lardia .to .uninin of tljl, l e 7ih* irtond* 

.ort.tb.1 tho bool ... OO. of r ™t l,„ t , £„,/./.»'< ■ 

^Joci.Jnofd.Gwmo«o.Ui 

MSpbk' fobbihcJ dowig die f l „ foM;/ toor.o *..>*- '*• 

ilm M tfor. . ej. »b~ .'.I ■ '''' “ 

■j’V, te»na.nder of tie 7* 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD GERMAN EDITION 
OF “CAPITAL” (1883) 

by FRIEDERICH ENGELS 

Fate did not allow Marx to complete this third edition 
for the press himself. That mighty thinker, before 
whose greatness even adversaries now incline their 
heads, died on March 14, 1883. 

We were united in unbreakable friendship for forty 
years ; in him I have lost my best friend, one to whom 
I owe more than* can be told in words ; upon me, there- 
fore, has now fallen the duty of preparing for publication 
both the present third edition and the manuscript of the 
second volume, which he left behind.’ An account is 
due to the reader of the way in which I have discharged 
the first part of this task. 

Marx had originally intended largely to rewrite the 
text of the first volume, to formulate various theoretical 
points more precisely, to introduce new ones, and to 
complete the historical and statistical material up to the 
present day. His ill-health and urgent anxiety to reach 
the final revision of the second volume caused him to 
relinquish that plan. Only the most essential things 
were now to be altered, and the only additions were to be 
those already included in the French edition, which had 
appeared in the meantime {Le Capital par Karl Marx. 
Paris, Lachitre, 1873). 

Among his papers there was a copy of the German 
edition which he had partly corrected, inserting also 

> Mitt died juit u bii work wma gaining wide recognition i be had written to feu 
friend Sorge in jSSo: "our ITJCTTW n Kill greater in Rubu, where CrSJj/ a trad 
and appreciated more than anywhere cite." Ecgeh, Saying a tide hit own nearnufc 
work (.Vjrurr D/rlern.-) derated the rrtj of hia U* to the publieatioo of Mari'* worka 
aod the guidance of the international movement. 
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references to the French edition ; there was also a copy 
of the French edition in which he had indicated exactly 
the passages to be used. With a few exceptions, these 
alterations and additions are confined to the last part of 
the book, the section on “The Accumulation of 
Capital.”' Here the text bad hitherto remained closer 
to the original draft, whilst the earlier sections had been 
more thoroughly revised. Consequently the style of this 
last part was livelier and more uniform in character,— 
but it was also more careless, strewn with Anghasnis 
and in places not clear ; gaps occurred here and there in 
the sequence of development, where important stages 
were merely suggested. 

As to the style, Marx himself had 
several subsections, thus furnishing 
indications frequently given in conversation, with the 
means of judging to what extent I should be justified 
eliminating English technical expressions' and other 
Anglicisms. Marx would undoubtedly have revise j 
again the additions and supplementary matter in tn* , 
French edition, substituting for the smooth French h* 5 i 
own condensed and forceful German. I have had to j 
content myself by bringing the emendations into as dose j 
a connection as possible with the original text. { 

In this third edition, then, nor a single word has been « 
altered unless I was certain that the author himse/f ‘ 


thoroughly revised 
in addition to 


have altered it. It would never occur to me to intro* j 
duce into Capital the current jargon in which German > 
economists arc accustomed to express themselves— the , 

gibberish where, for instance, someone who gets other j 
people's work given to him in exchange for ready money . 
¥ called a “ work-giver ” (. Aroeitgeber ), H /n7sf someone , 
whose work is taken off him in exchange for a wage is 

' j 

fpjm Cwp 10 r 
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called a “ work-taker ” ( Arbeitnehmer ). In French, 
also, travail is used in ordinary life in the sense of “ occu- 
pation,” but the French would rightly consider an 
economist mad if he tried to call the capitalist a donneur 
de travail and the worker a receveur de travail. 

Nor have I allowed myself the liberty of translating 
the British terms of currency, weight and measure, used 
throughout the text, into their modern German equiva- 
lents.'' When the first edition of Capital appeared [in 
1867] there were as many .varieties of weight and 
measure in Germany as there are days in the year ; there 
were also two sorts of marks (at that time the value of 
the Reichsmark existed only in the mind of Soetbeer, 
who had invented it at the end of the thirties), two sorts 
of gulden and at least three kinds of talers, among them 
one whose unit was “ the new two-thirds.”* The 
metric system ruled in natural science, British weights 
and measures in the world market. In such circum- 
stances it was natural to use British units of measurement 
in a book whose factual authority had been necessarily 
derived almost entirely from British industrial condi- 
tions. This last reason, moreover, still remains con- 
clusive today, and all the more so as the relevant condi- 
tions in the world market have scarcely changed, whilst 
particularly in the decisive industries — iron and cotton — 
British weights and measures continue to reign almost 
alone. 

Finally, a word on Marx’s method of quotation, so 
little understood. Where purely factual statements and 
descriptions are concerned, the quotations, like those 
from the British Government Blue Books, for instance, 
are obviously used simply as authorities. But where the 
theories of other economists are cited the case is different. 

■ Referring to the Imperial currency introduced after the formation of the German 
Reich in i«7°- Translator* t aut. 

> Two-thirds of a uler, ir. two marks, ibe German Bonn. Translator*, km. 
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Here the quotation is only meant to est 
when and by whom an economic idea, resuh 
course of development, was first clearly ex; 
that matters is that this particular economi 
has significance in the history of science and 
less adequate theoretical expression of ct 
economic conditions. Whether it has absolu 
value from the author’s own point of view, o 
has ceased to be of any but historic interest, 
at all. Such quotation* constitute merely 
commentary on the text, taken from the hist 
nomic science ; they serve to establish, accorc 
and originator, the more important stages of 
economic theory. And this was very nec< 
science whose historians have hitherto di 
themselves only by their tcndacious and air 
tious ignorance. It will, therefore, not be fou 
to understand why Marx, in harmony with 
script to the second edition,* quotes German ■ 
only in very exceptional cases. 

It is hoped that the publication of the secoi 
will be possible some time in 1884. 

Frieperich 

London, November 7, 1883. 


• The Postscript to the ind edition, with it* opening paragraph' 
inserted by Engel* a* the second Author’* Preface in the English edition 
S41. Trani/alor'j note. 
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THE ENGLISH EDITION OF “CAPITAL,” 1887 

The first English edition of Capital, Vol. I, was published in 
two volumes in January 1887, price 30s. In April, a reprint 
was issued at the same price. The present reprint is taken 
from the stereotyped single-volume edition of 1889. 

See also pp. ix-xt, xxi, 803, 824, 846, 853 seq., 862. 


I. The Background 

“This damned English edition has cost me almost a 
year,” wrote Engels, in September 1886, “but it was 
absolutely necessary and l do not regret it either.” It 
happened that the year in which the English edition of 
Capital , Vol. I. was published was the chief turning-point 
of that great economic crisis which marked the transition 
between two eras: England, no longer the “workshop of 
the world,” was passing to the epoch of imperialism and 
proletarian revolution. 

In the previous twelve years or so, both the political 
parties, barely readjusting themselves to the final victories 
of the bourgeois democratic struggle, had been forced into 
the enormous contradictions of this crucial period, when 
new competitors abroad — Germany and the U.S.A. — and 
the accumulation and rapid centralization of her own 
capita! were hurling Britain into wars and feverish rivalries 
over half the globe, and hastening at home the long and 
complex development of the proletariat. "The boundaries 
between the old political parties are thrown down," wrote 
William Morris in 1885, “the very Radicals, whose name 
was once used for frightening babies with, find it difficult 
to get out a programme which shall distinguish them from 
the Tories." I -ike Engels, he foresaw a united party of the 
capitalist class, which would become the parry of reaction. 
Capital was published six months after the election in 
which the old liberal party of “the Manchester men, the 
Free Traders," long distraught and divided, was now split 
and defeated, withdrawing from power, except for the 
uneasy interval of 1892-95, for almost twenty years. 
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For many minds the period was one of deep disillusio 
ment. Tory Jingoism or Gladstone allied with "Holj 
Russia in the Near East; Gordon and Egypt; the AfghJ 
War; the Zulu War; the first Boer War; railway buildin 
at the expense of famine-racked India; Irish revolt an 
Irish Coercion Acts — all this welter of emerging imperialist 
perturbed liberal thinkers, who, when they turned thei 
eyes to England, saw, or experienced in their own bodie: 
the hideous realities which the Fabians were to tabula! 
in their Facts for Socialists . The two phases of the lonj 
economic crisis shook to its foundations the gospel o 
majestic material progress, self-help, “let-jje,” and tf 1 ' 
survival of the fittest. Were there social evils which thrir 
and abstinence, virtue and manly independence couL 
not solve? _ 

The first light had dawned with Henry George s 
and Poverty. Effectively attacking the Malthusianism why# 
the crisis had revived, he pointed to one foe — land monopoly. 
Half his arguments were long ago familiar to Cob bet 
the Chartists; his •'cure,” the land-tax, was derived from 
a far different era and could never, as Engels said, 

“for the greatest industrial country in the world. j “ ' 

insisting on a feature of the existing property 9 P . p 
a root of evil to be destroyed he jiberated thou 
minds from the superstition of an iron, tmmutab 
of things — from the prison-house ideology of man po 
of change the world. Himself no socialist, he ope 
gate to socialism. 

"Numbers of young men, pupils of Mill, SfJjS 
Comte and Darwin, roused by Mr. Henry 
/Were /Wry, left aside evolution and j i(J 

thought; took lo insurrectionary economics, V | 
Karl Marx; and were so convinced .hat Sotra im f o 
only to be put clearly before the working cli«« 
concentrate the power of thetr immense 
one irresistible organization, that the lie * } * . 
was fixed for 1889— the anniversary of the 
Revolution— at latest” (George Bernard Shaw).* 

' .i„* f«j th« tc-Mon^e of 1*1* ■*’**' 
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And Mr. A. J. Balfour, who, a 3 Chief Secretary, went 
to operate coercion in Ireland in the year the English 
edition of Capital was published, had remarked in 1885, 
in objecting to George's attack on landowners: 

“To compare the work of such men as Mr. Henry 
George with that of such men, for instance, as Karl 
Marx, either in respect of its intellectual force, its 
consistency, its command of reasoning in general 
or of its economic reasoning in particular, seems to 
me absurd.”* 


The intellectuals of the day had read Capital in the 
french edition; their attitude to it was noticeably different 
from that of. the following generation, who, without reading 
too much, were always sure that Marx was “all wrong about 
surplus value," that in general, he scarcely knew what he 
meant himself and needed someone from an English or 
American University to explain it for him, and that, in any 
case, his ideas were long since out of date. The reason lor 
this difference, however, lay in the development of die 
Working-class movement, which had made it impossible tor 
Marxism to be approached any longer from a purely 
intellectual point of view. But it remains a remarkable tact 
that the first reviewer of the English Capital , in the leading 
literary journal of the day, the Athenaeum , had thorough y 
read this book. 1 

The same seriousness had characterized the article by 
John Rae on The Socialism of Karl Marx and the Young 
Hegelians, in the Contemporary Review of October 1881, 
in which he remarked that “English ,s_ probably the on y 
one of the greatest languages of the civilized world into 
which this work (Capital) has not been translated. 

Of Marx he said: 

“The Great object to which he has devoted his 
ene „i e5 _rwith, I believe, • throughly disinterested 
though mistaken zeal— for nearly forty years, has been 
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Whatever its limitations, the socialism which first came in 
the ’eighties was drawn from Marx. The bitter problems 
of poverty and unemployment were seen in an entirely 
pew light and removed from the sphere of religion and 
individualist morality. The historic character of capitalist 
production, the inevitable division into classes, the meaning 
of class struggle and social revolution, but above all the 
refutation of the great individualist gospel of salvation by 
thrift and “self-help 1 ’ and of the sacred law that, as Marx 
put it, “the most infallible means for working men to 
benefit themselves is— to enrich their exploiters” 1 — this 
new outlook on a social order which could be changed, and 
changed only by the working class, began now to transform 
IIUn y lives. In 1 887, the year when the English Capital was 
published, there was a highly skilled engineer in London, 
a member of the oldest craft union in the country, who 
could no longer get a job there because he was already too 
notorious as a socialist propagandist; this engineer went 
U P north to Tyneside and to Lancashire and started 
organizing for the Social Democratic Federation and teach- 
,n g the new socialism. His name was Tom Mann. 

Ip 1886, as the work on Capital neared completion, the 
beginning of a movement is also becoming noticeable. . . . 
but it will still take some time before the masses get into 
notion and this is good, so that there may still be time 
or proper leaders to develop.” 1 

J 886 and 1887 were the years of the rising movement 
am °pg the Radical Clubs in the East End, which owed so 
nuch to the work of Eleanor Marx and Avehng; of the 
“st unemployed march in the West End; the first begin- 
!»ngs of Ben Tillett’s Union of Tea Coopers and General 
labourers (nucleus of the dockers’ union); the struggle 
for the rights of meeting in Trafalgar Square— Bloody 
Sunday”— the victim, Affred Linnell; the mass funeral 

march; 

Here lies the sign that we shall break our prison. 

Eng* | ivcd to h;lil with j„ 7 the great dock irnfe of 
led by socialists, the new unionism of the unskilled 
' p *«* *J7, note f. • Engel* in Sorje, Sept. iMt 
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the organization of a consentaneous intematior 
movement among the proletariate of all civilin 
nations for an organic reconstruction of society.” 

Unfortunately, when a Marxist organization had at la 
come into being in England, its leader, Hyndman, was tc 
superficial a thinker to deal effectively with the Jevonta 
arguments put up by P. H. Wicksteed and the Fabian* 
what he had grasped of Marxist theory he treated as dogm: 
not as a guide to thought and action. The Fabians ha< 
some justification for their boast that they had broken "th 
spell of Marxism.” 

To Engels, the little knots of intellectuals grouped in th< 
Fabian Society, or with a few individual workers in th< 
Social Democratic Federation or the Socialist League, we« 
still nothing but a “sham” movement. Members of the 
Social Democratic Federation and the Socialist 
were carrying out the first propaganda of scientific socialism 
in Britain; very often with heroic persistence and devotion- 
Their pamphlets were sold by the thousand What mo 
did he want? Only two things. First, a mass moventen 
of the workers themselves, made by themselves and > e 
to be their own; second, a working-class party with W** 
theoretically equipped as leaders of action. "There i* * 
nothing here,*' he reiterates to one friend after ano 
during the very period described by Shaw. But by J * nU ^ 
1886 he knew tnat the mass movement could ‘' not ‘ £ 

delayed”; and it is this that gives the note of f 

his references to the work on Capital: "It will C Ian*, f “ViL 
enormously." After the split in the Social ^ tfnl y 

Federation he had hoped tnat the Socialist l**S ue c f 

prove the training-ground for "a nucleus" of 
‘‘people who understand the thing theoretic* ft , 

again he was disappointed. Neither the bruliari 
enthusiasm of Bar, nor the passionate, penetrating f ^ j{ 
and noble work of William Morris altered the * 
they remained withdrawn from the arena of mduu. . 
political aether. Only Meaner Marx and Aveung 
m politics in the East End. 

Nevertheless, the socialist movement had been 
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Whatever its limitations, the socialism which first came in 
the ’eighties was drawn from Marx. The bitter problems 
of poverty and unemployment were seen in an entirely 
J'gbt a nd removed from the sphere of religion and 
individualist morality. The historic character of capitalist 
production, the inevitable division into classes, the meaning 
of class struggle and social revolution, but above all the 
refutation of the great individualist gospel of salvation by 
thrift and “self-help” and of the sacred law that, as Marx 
put it, “the most infallible means for working men to 
benefit themselves is — to enrich their exploiters” 1 — this 
new outlook on a social order which could be changed, and 
changed only by the working class, began now to transform 
“any lives. In 1 8 87, the year when the English Capital was 
published, there was a highly skilled engineer in London, 
a member of the oldest craft union in the country, who 
tuuld no longer get a job there because he was already too 
notorious as a socialist propagandist; this engineer went 
up north to Tyneside and to Lancashire and started 
Paganizing for the Social Democratic Federation and teach- 
“g the new socialism. His name was Tom Mann. 

In 1886, as the work on Capital neared completion, the 
beginning of a movement is also becoming noticeable. . . . 
But # will still take some time before the masses get into 
“otion and this is good, so that there may still be time 
or P ro per leaders to develop.” 2 

•886 and 1887 were the years of the rising movement 
^ong the Radical Clubs in the East End, which owed so 
? uc u to the work of Eleanor Marx and Avelmg; of the 
“St unemployed march in the West End; the first begin- 
? W ,8 S of Ben Tillett's Union of Tea Coopers and General 
labourers (nucleus of the dockers’ union); the struggle 
i 0r 4 e rights of meeting in Trafalgar Square— Bloody 
Sunday”— the victim, Alfred Linnell; the mass funeral 
march: 

Here lies the sign that we shall break our prison. 
tfi J n ge! s lived to hail with joy the great dock strike of 
°® 9 > led by socialists, the new unionism of the unskilled 


1 Pj S« 837, note 7. 


* Engels to Sorgt, Sept, it, iSSS. 
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the organization ot a consentaneous intemition; 
movement among the proletariate of all civilize 
nations for an organic reconstruction of society." 

Unfortunately, when a Marxist organization had at las 
come into being in England, its leader, Hyndman, was t<x 
superficial a thinker to deal effectively with the Jevoaiir 
arguments nut up by P. If. Wicksteed and the Fabians; 
what he had grasped of Marxist theory he treated as dogma, 
not as a guide to thought and action. The Fabians ^had 
some justification for their boast that they had broken "the 
spell of Marxism.” 

To Engels, the little knots of intellectuals grouped in the 
Fabian Society, or with a few individual workers in the 
Social Democratic Federation or the Socialist League, were 
still nothing but a “sham" movement. Members of the 
Social Democratic Federation and the Socialist League 
were carrying out the first propaganda of scientific socialism 
in Britain; very often with heroic persistence and devotion. 
Their pamphlets were sold by the thousand What m ® 
did he want? Only two things. First, a mass mo '^ rn .-, f 
of the workers themselves, made by themselves and 
to be their own; second, a workmg-dass party- with M 
theoretically equipped as leaders ot action. “Therein 
nothing here/' ne reiterates to one friend after ■■ 
during the very- period described by Shaw. But r * > 
1886 he knew tnat the mass movement could ** * 

delayed"; and it is this that gives the . 
his references to the work on CapitjJ: "It^ ■ ^ 

enormously.” After the split in the " •* 

Federation he had hoped that the ^ 
prove the training-ground for ".a ■ 

“people who understand the >’ 
again he was disappointed. 1' ’- 
enthustasm of Bax, nor the pa*‘ 
and noble work of William 
they remained withdrawn /»*■ 
political action. Only I 7 ’ 
in politics in the East E- 
Nevertheless, the 
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II. CAPITAL 

Capital 5 s itself a history of England and much that lay 
behind its first inspiration came from the first visit of 
Engels to England tn 1842, just after the Chartist strug- 
gles — the “plug riots” and genera! strike of that year. 
Engels introduced Marx to the English Radical economists 
anclto Robert Owen: 


“The English factory workers were the champions, 
not only of the English, but of the modern working 
class generally, as their theorists were the first to 
throw down the gauntlet to the theory of capital” 
( Capital \ pp. 285-6). 

Marx had hoped for an earlier English edition, and even 
before the first edition of Capital was through the press 
l86 7 Sam Moore had been named as the translator.* 
Moore, one of Engels’ greatest friends in Manchester, was, 
hke him, a business man against his inclination. He had 
taken a mathematics degree at Cambridge and was greatly 
interested in mathematics and the natural sciences. When 
bis business failed he studied law and in 1889 went to 
Nigeria as a district magistrate. “Sam Moore is the best 
translator I know,” said Engels.* Engels regarded the 
Communist Manifesto as “hopelessly difficult” to translate :> 
there is only one person who can do this, namely, Sam 
Moore, and he is at it now.”* 

Engels and Moore together did the pioneer work of 
fixing the English terminology for the new science (sec 
{ re «ce, p. xi). Moore, as can be seen from page x, trans- 
lated the hardest scientific sections, whilst Aveling, a 


Eapli 10 Marx, June 1S87. lo ilSj Sam Moorr, not a. yet wry famS*^ 
"? ,h German, worked through Capital page by page. The hope, of an Fnfl*h 
M'Uro came to , n end when the Pan. Commune c.uwd the F.rrt Inttrtutwtal 
ti *7* “Red Terror Doctor" to be regarded with horror Etoi u> t HI, howertr, 
^ofraor Reedy', effort, had failed to penuadc John Motley to Jans I • «*riew 
(hr FtmlglUlT Retime. Aa American editaoo wood ha«r leea 
r^ole earlier, but there «u no American Irandator m whom Marx and Erg-J. 

confidence. 

* To P. K. Wucboeweoky, Feb. »J. .III. » To Snrfe, June a*, illj. 

* To Sorgo, March TO, 1M7. Tbe E-gh»h ediom of the J-aw "to 

*** fubluhed by Henry Keem in itSI: "trxndated by Moorr. trriwd by s> beth. 
FnU <* *7 tne” (Engel. to Sorgo. Feb. M. lilt). 
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Fellow of University College, London, and Doctor of 
Science, took the chief historical and narrative parts. 
Eleanor worked in the British Museum revising the notes. 
Engels’ part will be seen from his preface and from the 
extracts from his letters given below. 

These short extracts cannot, naturally, reflect his great 
preoccupation with the English movement at the time, 
and his eagerness for its development. They are taken in 
many cases from the letters containing some of the best- 
known passages which he wrote on that subject. (Brie/e . . . 
an F. A. Serge und Andere , Stuttgart, 1906. Kart Marx 
Friedrich Engels: Brie/e an A. Belt l, IF. Liebknetht, K. 
Kautsky und Andere , Moscow, 1 933.) 

'June 22, 1884. To Kautsky. 

[Engels had intended to spend every evening revising 
the English translation of Capital , but working at his desk 
eight or ten hours a day has revived his old illness and as 
he is unable to sit up he is dictating the MS. of Capita, 
Vol. 11 , from his sofa. To-day , started by Belfort Bax 
a Marxist journal, is unfortunately falling into Hyndman 1 
hands as Bax has no funds.} 

October n, 1884. To Bebel. 

[For eighteen months Engels has suffered from an Alness 
which prevents him from moving freely and espcctdlir 
from writing. But he has dictated the whole MS. of CapuH, 
Vol. II,* and revised the first three-eighths of the Fnghsn 
translation.} 

December 3 1 , 1 8 84. To Surge. 

“The F-rdijh traoslitioo of Cafital il poin? on llo*lf. 
Tussy's husband, Avrling, is helping with it bur is 
thorough as Sam Mocre, who is doing the mam • 

[Engels' health is better and he has given Cap/ til, ”• 

two complete and six partial revisions. /* now reviurg l * 
Peasant l Far. The Social Democratic Federation ha* *p" f < 
Morris, Bax, A veLrg, Eleanor Marx, etc., have left »' 2 “ 
a r.ew Socialist League is to Lc famed. j 
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January 29, 1886. To Sorge. 

"At last I have got the whole MS. of the English transla- 
tion in my house and am going to start on it next week. 
As soon as I know about how long the revision will take 
• • • I shall make a definite agreement with the publisher.” 
[Asks Sorge for the special memorandum drawn up by 
Marx on the text to be used for an English edition. (See 
Preface, n. x.) It is all the more necessary to hasten on 
as a very bad translation is appearing in To-day 

February a 5, 1886. To Florence Kelley JVischnewetsky 

(New York), [on her translation of Engels’ Condition oj the 
'Forking Class in England in 1844]. “The revision of your 
translation has delayed that of the English translation of 
Das Kapital by three weeks — and at a most critical period 
of the year, too. I shall set about it to-night and it may take 
jne several months. After that the German Vol. Ill must 
be taken in hand; you see, therefore, that for some time 
it will be impossible for me to undertake the revision of 
other translations.* ... As to my Anti-Duhnng , I hardly 
think the English-speaking public would swallow that 
controversy ana the hostility to religion which pervades 
the book.”. 


March t 2 , 1886. To Florence Kelley IVischnewetiky. 

“Deeply buried as I am in the English Capital , I have 
only the time to write a few lines in haste.” 


‘ This wu the translation by J. Broadhouse which finally wrung from 
bngclj his essay on How Not to Trantlatt Marx. The translation continued 
to appear month by month, even after the publication of the Moore-Avehng 
edition. ’ 


* The translations facing Engels early in i!8« were: (i) Tht Eightetnth Frummrt 
(French), (a) lr ag e Labour and Capital (Italian) (j) Onpn of tht homdy (Danish). 
(4) Communist Manifesto and Tht Development of Socialism (Danish) Already 
punted but full of mistakes. (5) Ongm of tht Family (French) («> The Develop- 
Went of Socialism (English). "Plenty more looming in the distance You see 
1 atn becoming a regular schoolmaster — correcting exercises. It a fortunate that 
knowledge of languages does not extend further as otherwise I should also get 
Russian, Polish, Swedish and other stuff loaded on to me." fTo Sorge, January «<fc 
■IIS.) 


English. 
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March 18, 1886. To Bebel. 

“I am deep in the revision of the English translation of 
Capital , which is now at last going to be published, but as 
the business with Liebltnecht’s fund' is urgent, 1 must 
snatch half-an-hour or so for a hasty answer to your letter.” 

London, April 29,1886. To Sorge. 

“I think the printing of the English translation of 
Capital, Vol. I, will begin in a fortnight or three weeks. 

I have not nearly finished the revision, but 300 pages are 
quite ready for the press and another 100 nearly ready." 
August 3, 1886: “The manuscript translation will be 
finished the day after to-morrow and the final section 
handed over to the publisher; 320 pages are already 
printed, almost corresponding to the third German edition.” 

London. August 6, 1886. To Bebel. 

"Yesterday finally finished with the MS. translation; 
twenty-three sheets are set and ready in proof." 

Eastbourne. August it, 1886. To Kautsky. 

“I can promise absolutely nothing* within a definite 
short time: (1) it all depends on the pressure of the proof 
sheets (of the English edition) every one of which I must 
read most carefully over at least three times during the 
first and second revisions of the proofs. (2) I have got such 
a heap of urgent correspondence — completely interrupts 
for three months — piled up, which I must get out of t e 
way first; (3) two MSS. have been reposing with me tor 
seven months awaiting revision.” 

Eastbourne. August 13, 1886. To Florence Kelley Hitch- 
newetsky. 

“Overwork compelled me to suspend alt my C0 ^ 5 J 
spondence (such as did not command immediate ae spar 

» Probably refer* to the fund for ricumi of Ibe Social* l* Wi tosrb 

^^Kauaiy wished Engels to read the MS. of hi* book Ttr £“»>"* 1 
at tort Marx, published 13 jSly. 
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until the MS. of the translation of Das Kapital was finally 
ready for the printer. . . . 

"Unless the trade arrangements are very different in 
America from those in Europe, the booksellers will not 
deal in works published by outside establishments belonging 
to a working men's party. This is why Chartist and Owenite 
publications are nowhere preserved and nowhere to be had, 
not even in the British Museum; and why all our German 
party publications are — and were long before the Socialist 
Law — not to be had through the trade,’ and remained 
unknown to the public outside the party. That is a state 
of things which sometimes cannot be avoided, but ought 
to be avoided wherever possible. And you will not blame 
m * jf I wish to avoid it for the English translations of my 
Stings, having suffered from it in Germany for more 
tan forty years. The state of things in England is such 
tat publishers can be got — either now or in the near 
future — for Socialist works.” 1 

[Engels insisted that the first work of the socialist 
organizations was to get out good and simple propaganda 
pamphlets and that neither Capital nor the Communist 
Manifesto was suitable for people just coming into the 
Movement] . . . “lighter, more popular literature for real 
propaganda” was required first. (To F. K. Wischnewetsky, 
August 13, 1886.) 

‘A very good bit of work would be a series of pamphlets 
abating in popular language the contents of Das Kapital. 
The theory of surplus value; Co-operation, Manufacture, 
Modern Industry, No. 2; Accumulation and the history of 
primitive accumulation. No. 3; the development of surplus- 
^alue-making in Colonies (last chapter), No. 4.” — (Ibid.) 

‘The first immediate start must be made with^ practice, 
and for that a whole new literature is required.” “Once 
people have got on to something like right lines, the 
Manifesto will not fail to make its impression.” (To Sorge, 
March 10, 1887.) 


1 Written in English. 
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Eastbourne. August 18,1886. To Bebel. 

"It is a long time since I gave you any news of myself, 
but, for one thing , there were no special events shout which 
it seemed necessary to exchange opinions and, for another, 
I had to slave away so hard at the MS, of the Capital 
translation that for about ten weeks I have been obliged, 
literally and on principle, to suppress all correspondence 
which did not demand immediate attention. Now that is 
dealt with, too, and so only the very laborious proof 
reading still pursues me here to the seaside. . . 


London. September 6 , 18 86. To Sorge. 

‘‘The translation of Capital is being published by 
W. Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co., Paternoster Square, 
London . . . the whole MS. is in the printers’ hands." 


London. September r 6, 1886. To Sorge. 

"After the (threefold) correction of the Capital transla- 
tion had kept me so hard at it for weeks that I was hindered 
from doing other things, it is now coming in as thick as 
your fist. Six sheets to be delivered every week . . . 
[Sending copies of To-day and of the Commonweal .] 1 "I zn \ 
also sending you some spare proofs of the translation of 
Capital so that you may see how it is going on and how the 
thing looks . . .” [Has had an internal illness for three years 
and isj “no longer fit for active service," but "as soon as 
the translation is finished I must above all . rid myself 
of the secondary work pressed upon me — revision of other 
people’s work, especially translations — and refuse to allow 
any more to be imposed on me, so that I can get back 0 
the third volume. It is lying there all ready dictated, 
but there is another good six months’ hard work in 1 • 
This damned English translation has cost me near) 
year. But it was absolutely necessary and I do not regr 
it either.” 

* TV {Jmwntwt tdited |IS;4; by WfflunJ Morm. 

, Eopeb completed VoL HI of Capitol ta the Uk jeu of We* !*>+■ 
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London. September 17, 1886. To Surge. 

“The proofs went off yesterday, the Commonweals up 
to September 10th follow to-day; the To-days I must first 
hunt out.” 

London. November 29,1886. To Sorge. 

This morning I took the final proofs of the prefaces to 
the publisher and so am at last free from this incubus." 

January 11,1887. To Sorge. 

“The English translation of Capital is going off to you 
hy registered post herewith. Last week one parcel — two 
Commonweals, one To-day , etc. . . . Capital is going with 
a rush here, arrangements have been made for export to 
America. This wifi soon make the point of view clear to 
the Yankees." 

February u, 1887. 

“The English Capital is selling very well; the ass of a 
publisher, who had no notion what he had got hold of, 
u quite surprised.” 

March 10, 1887. 

“The thing is selling very well in America too . . . and 
here the sale has been so rapid that the whole first edition, 
fifty copies, is already exhausted and the second 
edition — still at the same price — is printing. And this 
respite very little advertising and before a single big paper 
has given it a notice. The only senous article on^it was in 
the Athenaeum on March jth — very favourable. . . ." 

The review of Capital referred to by Engels occupied 
the leading place in the Athenaeum of March J, tfcSy. 
Some extracts follow: 

. . There is no doubt that in thc«e two volumes !, eo*i- 
tamed the pith of the doctrines which . . . arc having so striking 
*n effect, not only over the continent of Europe, but *n Lrg*ar<i 
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mastered this conception of value and that other one of Labour 
force, the two pillars of the system. If that reconsideration «f 
certain of the Fundamental bases of political economy, wh 
many desire and some foresee, should ever come about, 1 
position which these speculations must take towards it cam 
fail to be of the highest significance and importance.’* 

Engels in his Preface (p. xiy) refers to Marx’s view | 
1871) of the possibility of “peaceful and legal" soc 
revolution in England, with a "pro-slavery rebellion" 
the ruling class as its consequence. Thirty years later, whi 
monopoly capital, state power, state bureaucracy ar 
militarism had established their grip, Lenin, the success 
of Marx and Engels, basing his argument on the theoi 
of the State which they had developed, showed, in h 
book State and Revolution (1917), why England was n 
longer the one possible exception to the rule that "tb 
working-class cannot simply lay hold of the ready mad 
State machinery and wield it for its own purposes.’’ 1 Lenii 
left the last chapter of his book unwritten when, in Octobe. 
1917, he led the first victorious proletarian revolution. 

Note on the 19)8 reprint . The present reprint and supple- 
ment provide such primary essentials as the original English 
text (cf. p. 803), the chief later additions, a subject index, an 
indexed fist of authorities, etc. But our English text still re- 
quires: (1) Some technical revision (quotations and references;; 

(2) comparison with the recently revised German text (i 93 2 /* 
and (3) despite the great permanent value of the translation, a 
reconsideration of some points in it. Engels himself, who de- 
manded very high standards from translators, was rarely satis- 
fied. Meanwhile, fifty years after he gave us the English Capita , 
Volume I, we possess no trustworthy translation of Volumes 
II and III, and no translation at all of Volume IV. 

A collated text of Capital is at present (1938) being prepared 
by the Marx-Engels-Lcnin Institute, Moscow. 

s Preface to the German edition (1(72) of the Commvmt M anijtshi English edition 

1 «933» P- *■ tenia. State and Krveluttair, Chap. HI (t). 
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